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• A.SlfRK. NIGHTS WORK. 

BY ;ni AUJHOttBSS OF "BABY BABTOH. 


-* . ' CHAPTER IX. • 

RAiPEhCoaBWrtound it a verj difficuft thin^ 
to keep down bis furiosity during tfirolxt few 
days. It was a miserable thing to hsfte Elli- 
nor’s unspoken secret severing them lilfe a 
phantom. But he had given her his word thdr 
he would make no further inquiries from her. 
Indeed, he thought he could well enough make 
out the outline of past events; still, there*was 
too much left to conjecture for his mind not to 
be always busy on the subject.He felt inclined 
to probe Mr. Wilkins, in their after-dinner con¬ 
versation, in which his host was frank and lax 
enough on many subjects. But once touch on 
the nameref Dunster, and Mr. Wilkins sank into < 
. a kind of suspicious depression of spirits; 
talking little, and.jatth cvifbnt caution; aiy} 
from time to time shooting furtive glances at his 
'interlocutor’s face. Ellinor was resolutely im¬ 
pervious to any attempts of his to bring ljjs con- 
jversations with her back to the subject which 
more and more engrossed Ralph Corbet’s mind. 
She had done her duty, as sheundefltolit; and 
had received assurances which she wre only too 
gldR to believe fondly witfy all the tester faith o£ 
her heart. Whatev* cgme to pass, Ralph’s love 
would still be hers; nor was he unwarned of 
what might come to pass in somJdread future 
I day. So she shut her’eyes t6 what might Be in 
store fir her (and, after all, the chances were im¬ 
measurably in her favour}? and she benlfherself 
with her whole strength into enjoying the pre- 
sent.^-Day by day, Mr. Corbet’s spirits flagged. 
jHc was, however, so generally uniform in the 
tenor of his talk—never very merry, and always 
avoiding any subject tbat might «call out deep 
feeling titter on Us own, or any one eSe’s part, 
that few people were aware %f his changes qf 
mood. Ellinor ftifcthem, though shewould not 
acknowledge them; if was bringing herloo much 
face to face with the great terror of her life. 

One morning he announced the fact of his 
brother’s approaching marriage; the wedding 

1_ i __1_•_ft_.„ 


logie by a certain time, not very distant, in order 
to look over the requisite legal papers, and to 

C hjp assent to some of them. He gave 
£ reasons why this ttnlooked-fbr departure 
of hfs was absolutely necessary; but no one 
aou ; sd it. He need not have alleged such re¬ 
iterated excuses. The truth was, he was re¬ 
strained and uncomfortable at ford Bank ever 
since Eljinor’s confidence^ He could not rightly 
calculate on the most desirable coyjrse for his 
own interests, while his love for Ser was*con- 
stuntly being renewed by hep sweet presence. 
Away from her, he could judge more wisely. Nor 
did he allege any false reasons for his departure; 
but the sense of relief to himself was so great 
athis recal home, that he was afraid of having 
it perceived by others; and so took the very 
way which, if others had been as penetrating 
as himself, would have betrayed him. 

Mr. Wilkins, too, had begun to feelthe restraint 
trf Ralph’s grave watchful presence. Ellinor was 
not strong enough to be married; nor was tbe 
premised money forthcoming if she had been. 
And to have a fellow dawdling about the house 
all day, sauntering ffifo^the flower-garden, peer¬ 
ing about everywhere, and having a kind of right 
to put all Annner of unexpected questions, was 
anything but agreeable. It was only Ellinor that 
clung to his presence; dung as though some 
shadow of what might happen before they met 
again had fallen on her spirit. As soon as he 
had left the house she flew up to a spare fcwl- 
roomjjmdow, towatdh for the last glimpse of 
the nyvfiJch was taking himmto the town. And 
then she kissed the part of the pane on which 
his figure, waving an arm out of the: carriage 
window^ had last appeared; and went down 
slowly t& gatfiA together all the things he had 
last touched—the pen he had mended, the flower 
he had played with, and to lock them up in the 
little qgaint cabinet that had held her treasures 
since she was atiny^cbild. __ 

Miss' Monro was, perhaps, very wisern pro¬ 
posing the translation of aoimcult part of JDmpte 
for a distraction to Ellinor. The girl wggja?*#?* 
if reluctantly, to <the task set her bp l\p good 
governess, and by-and-by Hot ftind became braced 
by the exertion. 


Cslstle, and also to desjjje him to be at 


ing that somethin? 
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arid looks with family intuition, and could easily 
/So certain thus far. Buf not even his mother’s 
skitfnlest wiles, nor his favourite sister’s coaxing, 
could obtain ‘a word or a bint; and when his 
father, the squire, who had heard the opinions of 
the female part of the family on this head, began, 
in his honest blustering way, in their t§te-a-t6tes 
after diuner, to hope that Ralph was thinking 
better than to run Ms head into that confounded 
Harnley attorney’s noose, Ralph gravely required 
Mr. Corbet to explain his meaning, whienhe 
professed not to understand so worded. And 
when the squire had, with much perplexity, put 
it into the plain terms of hoping that Ms soi^ 
was thinking of breaking off ^is engagement.to 
Miss Wilkins, Ralph coolly asked him if he was 
aware that, in that case, he should lose all»title to 
being a man of honour, and might hasjb ah' 
action brought against him for breach of promis^i 
Yet not the less for all this was the idea in 
his mind as a future possibility. <• 

Before very long the Corbet family moved, en' 
masse, to Stokely Castle for the weddjng. Of 
coutge, Kajjdi associated on equal terms with the 
magnates of the county, who were the employers 
of Ellinor’s father, and spoke of him always‘as 
“ Wilkins,” just as 1 they spoke of the butler as 
“ Simmons.” Here, too, among a class of men 
high above local gossip, and thus unaware of 
his engagement, lie learnt the popular opinion 
respecting his future father-in-law; an opinion 
not entirely respectful, though intermingled with 
a good deal of personal liking. “ Poor Wilkins,” 
as they called him, “ was sadly extravagant for a 
man in his position; had no right to speOd 
money, and act as if he were a man of indepen¬ 
dent fortune." His habits of life were criticised; 
and pity, not free from blame, was bestowed 
upon Mm for the losseq he J had sustained from 
his late clerk’s disappearance aud defalcation. 
But what -could be expected, if arfnan did not 
choose to attend to his own business P 
The wedding went by, as grand weddings do, 
without let or hindrance, according to the ap¬ 
proved pattern. A cabinet minister honoured 
it°with Ms presence, and, being a distant relation 
. of the Morants, remained? for a few f daya-^rfter 
the grand occasion. During this time Imbecame 
rather intimate with Ralph Corbet; many Of 
their tastes were in common. Ralph took a 
great interest in the. manner i of worthing out 
political questions; in the balance ard state 
of parties; and had the right appreciation 
of the exact qualities on which the minister 
piqued himself. In return, the latter was 
always on the look-out fpr promising young 
men, who, either by theii. capability of speech- 
mating, or artiole!.wKting, might advance the 
1 '-is party. Recognising the powers he 

most vqjuid in' Ralph, he spared no ppins to attach 
him to his own voM'.cal set. When they sepa¬ 
rated, it eras with the full understanding that’ 
vdisy.were to see a gefid deal, of each otter in 
Bbndon. - '» • 

c The M/lirfav^talph allowed himself was pass- 

V v i 


ing rapidly awayi but, before he returned to Ms 
chambers and bis hard work, he had promised ter 
spend a few nwre days 'With Ellinor; and it 
suited Mm to Jso straight from the duke’s to 
Ford Bank. Hb left the castle soon after break ■ 
fast—the luxurious, elegant breakfast, served by 
domestics who performed their work with the 
accuracy and perfection of machines. He ar¬ 
rived at Ford Barik before the man-servant had 
quite done the dirtier part of Ms morning’s 
work, a*d he oame to the glass-door in his 
striped cotton jacket, a little soiled, and ruling 
up Ms working apron. Ellinor was nci yet 
quite Strong enough to get up aud go out and 
gather flowers for the rooms, so thoCu left from . 
yesterday were ratter*faded; in short, tile con¬ 
trast from entire completeness pd exquisite 
freshness Of arrangement struck forcibly upon 
Ralph’s perceptions, wMchswere critical gather- 
'‘ban appreciative; aud, as hfj affections were 
always uiodueirto Ms intellect, Ellinor’s lovely 
face and graceful figure flying to meet him did 
notagain his full approval, because her hair 
Was dressed in an old-fashioned way, her waist 
was either too long or too short, her sleeves too 
full or too tight for the standard of fasMon to 
wMOh his eye had been accustomed while scanning 
the bridesmaids and various high-born ladies at 
Stokely Castle. 

But, as he had always' piqued himself upon 
being able to put on one side all superficial 
worfdliness in his chase after power, it did not 
do for Mm to shrink from facing and seeing the 
incompleteness of .Moderate means. Only mar¬ 
riage upon moderate tinee/is wqg gradually be¬ 
coming more distasteful to Mm. 

Nor did his intercourse with Lord Bolton, the' 
cabinet minister before mentioned, tend- to’ re¬ 
concile him to early matrimony, Lord 
Bolton’s house he met polished and intellectual 
society, an/rlill that smoothness in ministering to 
the lowers wants in eating and drinking which 
^eems tot. provide that the right thing shall 
always be at the rigTit jilarce. at the right time, 
so that thu. want of it shall never impede for 
an instant t^ feast of wi/^or reason; while, if he 
went to the bouses of his friends, men of the . 
same college and standing as Mmself, who. 
been sfcduced into cariy marriages, he was a 
comfortably aware of numerous inconsistcno 
and Mtches in their manages. Besides, tM id 
of the possible disgrace that might befal tl 
family with whom he thought of allying himse.. 
haunted him with the tenacity and qIso vffith the 4 
exaggeration of a nightmare .wheneyeib he had 
overworked himsllf in his search after available 
and profitable knowledge* or ''ad a fit of indi¬ 
gestion titer the exquisitef dinners he was learn-, 
ing so well to appreciate. 

Christmas was, L'j course, to be devoted to his 
own family; it was an unavailable necessity, as 
he told Ellinor, while, in reality, he was learning 
to und absence from his betrothed ^something 
of a relief. Yet Ihe prangjingsrand folly if liis 
home, even blessed by the presence a* Lady. 
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Maria, made him look forwarcfto latter at lord 
•Baak with something of the old pleasure. 

Ellinor, with the ft» tact iffiich lore gives, 
had discovered hit annoyancem* various little 
incongruities in the household af the time of hk 
second visit in the previous autumn; sad had la¬ 
boured to wake all as perfect as she could before 
his return. But she had much to struggle against, 
lor the first time in her life 4bere was a great 
want of ready money; she could scarcely obtain 
the servants’ wages; and the bill for the spring 
sefed$ was a heavy weight on her conseienoe. lor 
Mis^Monro’s methodical habits had taught her 
Hipilgrggt exactitude as to all money muSters. 

•Then, raft father’s temper had become verj^ 
uncert&in. He avoided 'being alone with her 
whenever hejpossibly could; and the conscious¬ 
ness of tfiis, and of the terrible mdtual secret 
-whic|j was the causes of this estrangjment^were 
the resigns gwhp Ellinor never recovered hew 
pretty youthful bloom after herilAees. course 
it was to it that the outside world attributed her 
changed appearance. They would shake their 
heads and say, “Ah, poor Miss Wilkins! Whdf 
a lovely creature she was before that fever I” 

But youth i^ youth, and‘will assert itself in a 
certain elasticity of body and spirits; and at 
times Ellinor forgot that fearful night for se¬ 
veral hours together. Even when her father’s 
averted eye brought it all once more before her, 
she had learnt to form excuses, aad palliations, 
and to regard Mr. Dunster’s death as only the 
consequence of mi unfortunate accident. But 
she tried to put the miserable remembrance en¬ 
tirely out of herjoiudLj to*go fa from day to cfy 
thinking only of the day; and how to arrange it 
>10 as to cause the least irritation to her father. 
She would so gladly have spoken to him on the 
one subject which overshadowed all their inter¬ 
course ; she fancied that by speaking she might 
have been able to banish the phantoftyor reduce 
its terror to what she believed to eft the due 
proportion. But her father was evidently deter v 
mined to show that lij was never more to be 
spoken to on that subject; and all die could do 
was to follow his lead gn the rare occasions that, 
they fell into something like the oB Confidential 
intercourse. As yet, to her, he had never giveB 
way tg anger; but before bar he had oftenSpoken 
in a manner which both pained and terrified her. 
Sometimes his eye in the midst of his passion 
> caught on her face of affright and dismay, mid 
then he would stop, and make such an effort to 
controf himself as sometimes ended in tears. 
Ellinor dh^ n °t understand both ihefe phases 
were owing to bis increasingtabit iff drinking 
more, than was gooife* him. She set wsm down 
as the direct effects a sorely burdened con¬ 
science ; and strove more and more to plan for. 
bis daily life at home, how ^should go on with 
oiled wheels, neithej a jerk nor a jar. It was no 
wonder she looked wistful, and cafewofh, and 
old. Mia* Monro was her great comfort; the 
total tmoonscioesSesa on that lady’s part of any- 
.thuur oelow *the surface: and vet her full and 


delicate recognition of all the little differ Cftfe 
and .trials, made her sjtopathy most vab®bfefo ;; 
EUinoa, while there ftas no need to feu thiUftf 
would,ever even give Mka Mbnwrthat power pf ; 
seeingiatothe heart of things which it fife, 
quaatly confers upon imaginativepoople, who 
are deeply attached to some one in sorrow. 

There was a strong bond between Ellinor and 

F ixed,. although they scarcely ever exchanged 
word but on the most common-place subjects; 
bift their silence was based on different feelings 
from that which separated Ellinor from her 
father. Ellinor and Dixon could not speak freely, 
because their hearts were full of pity for the 
ffaqlty men whom they both loved so well, and 
tried so hard to rdlpeet. 

Thkwas the state of the household to which 
•JUljA Corbet came down at Easter. He might 
jmve*been known in London as a brilliant diner- 
out by this time; but he couidnot afford to throw 
his.lifd away in fireworks; 1$ calculated his 
•forces, agd condepfed their power as much as 
might be, only vkitincfwnere lie was likely to 
meet men who could help him in his future 
career. He had been invited to spend* the 
Esster vacation at a certain country-house, which 
would be full of such human stepping-stones; 
and he declined it to keep his word to Ellinor, 
and go to Ford Bank. But he could not help look¬ 
ing upon himself a little in the light of a martyr to 
duty; and perhaps this view of his own merits made 
him chafe under hk future father-in-law’s irrita¬ 
bility of manner, which now showed itself even to 
•him. He found himself distinctly regretting 
that he had suffered himself to be engaged so 
early in life; and having become conscious of 
tlm temptation and not having repelled it at 
once, of course it returned and returned, and 
gradually obtained tBS igastery over him. What 
was to be gained by keeping to bis engagement 
to Ellinor P He should have a delicate wife to look 
after, and even more titan the common additional 
expenses of married life. He should have a 
father-in-law whose character at best had had 
only a local and provincial respectability; which 
it was now daily losing by habits which weve 
bn t.h sensua l and vulgarising; a man, too, who 
wusutrahgely changing from jgyous geniality into 


moody sfirliness. Besides, he doubted if, in the 
evident change in the prosperity of the family, 
the fortune to be paid down on the occasion of 
his marpage tf EUiuor could be forthcoming. 
And above all, and around all, there hovered the 
shadow of some unrevealed- disgrace, which 
might pome to light at any time, and involve 
him in it. He thought he had pretty v^giyiscer- 
tained the nature iff thfe possible shame/and bad 
little doubt bat that it wotfid turn out to be that 

Dunster’s disappearance to Americ^Mktf* 

where, had been* an arranged plan wrjfh Mr. 
Wilkins. . Although Mr. BftllH j. C orbet was ca¬ 
pable of ftuspecting, this meureriiW*tN» f» 
ranovechfrom tim imp^mve commission 
put sin, Mr. Wilkiifih. 

dailv lower end dower down), Il miras <ff_a kind* 












m mra* peculiarly distasteful to the acute 
4ti7er, who foresaw h8w such base oonduct 
taint all -whose nines were ever men* 
'tioned, even 'by chance, in connexion with it. 
He used to lie miserablytotolng on his sleep¬ 
less bed, turning over all theae things inthe night 
season. He was tormented by all these thoughts; 
he would bitterly regret the past events that 
connected him with Minor, from the day whej} 
he first came to read with Mr. Ness, up to the 
present time. But when he came down in (he 
morning, and saw the faded Minor flash into 
momentary beauty at his entrance into the 
dining-room, and when she blushingly drew neat 
with the one single flower ^ freshly gathered,* 
which it had been her custom to place in his 
button-hole when he came down to break^st, he 
felt as if his better selfrwas stronger than ftipjf a 
tation, and as if he must be an honest man 
honourable lover, even against his wish. 

As the day wore on the temptation gathered 
strength. Mr. Wilkins cad)% down, wid while* 
he wa9 on. the sceneTillmor seemed always 
engrossed bs her father, who apparently cured 
littll enougn for all her attentions. Then there 
was a complaining of the food, which did net 
suit the sickly palate of a man who had drunk 
hard the night before; and possibly these com¬ 
plaints were extended to the servants, and their 
incompleteness or incapacity was brought thus 
prominently before the eyes of Ralph, who 
would have preferred to eat a dry crust in 
silence, or to have gone without breakfast alto¬ 
gether, if he could have had intellectual conver-* 
sation of some high order, to having the great At 
dainties with the knowledge of the care required 
in their preparation thus coarsely discussed be¬ 
fore him. By the time such breakfasts were 
finished. Minor looked tffftty, and' her spirits 
were gone for thqday. It had become difficult 
for him to contract his mind to bSr small do¬ 
mestic interests, and she had little else to talk 
to him about, now that he responded but curtly 
to all her questions about himself, and was weary 
of professing a love which he was ceasing to feel, 
inr all the passionate nothings which usually 
make up so much of loners’ talk. ^TheJmoks 
she had been reeling were old classidl, whose 
place in literature no longer admitted of keel 
discussion; the poor whom she cared for were 
all very well in their-way; and, if they could 
have been brought in to illuArate a. theory, 
hearing about them might have been of some 
use; but, as it was, simply tiresome to hear day 
after day of Betty Palmer’s rheumatism and 
Mrs.jDax’s baby’s fits. There was no talking 
politics with her, because she was so ignorant 
that she always agredl with what he said. 

grew to find luncheon and Miss 
■ Monro r n«t unpleasant varieties to his mono¬ 
tonous tote-h-toto#. ^Then came the walk, gene- 
jgMb-lKr'tbs tofai to fetch Wilkins from his 
jfljSfce* and once or twice it w/st prettp evident 
f ■’rahr he had been/ Aioj^yw jfohrs. One day 
«in partjtodw ted walk was so unsteady^and his 


speech so thick, ftiatRalph could only wonder 
how jt was that Minor did not perceive the* 
cause; but she was too opfinly anxious about the 
headache of whiJi her father complained to have 
been at all aware of the previous self-indulgence 
which must have brought it on. This very 
afternoon, as ill-look would have it, U>e Duke of 
Hinton and a gentleman whom Ralph had met in 
town at Lord Bolton's, fade by, and recognised 
him; saw Ralph supporting a tipsy man with 
such quipt friendly interest as must show all 
passers-by that (hey were previous friends. Mr. 
Corbet ohafed and Rimed inwardly all thssway 
home ffter this unfortunateoccuwencei he ra 
in a thoroughly evil temper before tMy reached 
Eord Bank, but he ha# too mqph self-eofiimaud 
to let this be very apparent. turned juto 
the shrubbery-paths, leaving Minor to take her 
fathe* into the quietness of ibis own roSm, there* 
4 b lie down%r-d shake off his haadaghe. * 
Ral{^*valk4(l along, ruimnating in gloomy 
mood an to what was to he mine; how he could 
bests extricate himself from the miserable rela¬ 
tion in which he had placed himself by ‘giving 
way to impulse. Almost before he was aware, a 
little hand stole within his folded arms, and 
Minor's sweet sad eyes looked into his. 

“I have put papa down for an hour’s rest 
before dinner,” said she. “ His head seems to 
aohe terribly." 

. Ralph was silent and unsympathising, trying to 
nerve himself up to be disagreeable, but finding 
it difficult in face of such sweet trust. „ 

“Do you remember our conversation last 
^utumn, Ellinor P’Vhe.begaj), at.Jength. 

Her head sunk. Jhey were near a garden-seat, 
and she quietly sat down, without speaking. ✓ 
" About some disgrace which you then fancied 
hung over you P”. No answer. “Doqp it still 
hang over you P” 

“ Yes!”iBb whispered, with a heavy sigh. 

"And jfcur father knows of this, of course ?” 
t “ Yes 11 again, in the same tone; and then 
silence. * * • , 

“ I think it is doing him harm,” at length 
Ralph went In, decidedly. 

“*1 am afraid it is,” she said, in a low tone. 

“ I wish you would tell me what it is,” Jjc said, 
a little»impatiently. it I might be able to kelp 
you about it.” , 

“No! you could not,” replied Ellinor. “I 
was sorry to my very heart to tell you what I * 
did; I did not want help; all that is jfest. But 
I wanted to know if you thought tjjat a*person 
situated %s I was, was justified in marrjpng any 
one ignorant of «hat might happen; 1 what I do 
hope f- idVrast never will.” „ . 

“ Butkf I don’t know that you are alluding 
to in this mysterious way you must see-:don’t 
you see, love, I amYjthe position of the ignorant 
man, whom I think you said you could not feel 
it righPto ifiarry. Why don’t you tell me straight 
out what it is P” He could not hePp.his irrita¬ 
tion betraying itsllf gp hisjnntea and manner of 
speaking. She bent a little forward, an4 Rokad, 










foil into h3s face, as thoughto*pi«oe to the very tobave sH thingsarranged foe my marriage in 
•heart’s truth of hum: Then she ipaid,as quietly Augi^,Minor is somfcfih better now; in foot, so 
as she Cver had spokfti in her lie, strongytb»tIthinkw«ftofcyreeko»nponherstM»d- 

“You wiih to break off on* engagement ?” 4 ing tltodiwaje t<Ja Bondottlifo pretty well?’ 

He reddehed and grewindignintmw.moment. Mis. .‘Wilklna stand at him rather blankly; 
“What nonsense! Just becanse 1 askaquea- but'didnotimmediately speak. 
tioft and make a remark ! I think yodr llMees “ Of course I may have the deeds drawn up in 

must have made yon fanciful, Motor. Sorely which, as by previous arrangement, you advance 
nothing I said deserves sttobtaa interpretation. 9 certain portion of Minor's fortune for the pur- 
On the control?, have X not shown the sincerity poses therein to be assigned; as we settled last 
and depth of my affeotion to you by dinging to y Ar when for hoped to have been married in 


you through-through everything?” August ?” 

H# was gointr to. say “through the wearying A thought flitted through Mr. Wilkins’s con- 
appositimv of ny family,” bathe stoppdt short, -fused brain that he should fold it impossible to 
for he knfor that the very fact of hu mother’^ 'prodace the thousands require! without having 
opposition had only made him the more deter- recourse to the money-lenders, who were steady 
inhgid to haip his own way in the flrst instance; making difficulties, andiebarging him usiMous 
and even # now he did not intend, to lot out what witelfest for the advanee#they had lately foade; 
he had concealed upsto this tinie, that his friends #hdhe unwisely tried to obtain a diminution in 
all regrqjted Jiisimprudent engagement. - «• the sum he had originally proposed to give El- 

Ellinor sat silcudy gazing ouirnpoibAe mea- liner. '“Unwisely,” because bn might have read 
dows, but seeing nothing. Then shevput her' Ralph’s •charactearfoetter than to suppose he 
hand into his. “I quite;, trust you, Ralph. I would^isily consent to any diminution without 
was wrong to doubt. I am afraid I have grow# good and sufficient reason being giron; or with- 
fanciful and silly.” « out some promise of compensating advautafes in 


and reassnred her with fond words, as incohe¬ 
rent as lovers’ words generally are. 


and it needs little in such cases to condense and carelessness of manner he thought he could ex 


turn the lowering tempers into (^particular 
direction. As long as Ellinor and Mss Monro 
stayed in the dining-room, a sort of mjody peacg 
had been kept up, the ladles talking focesssaily 
to each other about the trivial notUdgs of their 
daily life, with an instructive oonsmbusuess that 
if they did not chatter on, sometinng woitfo be 
said % one of the gentlemen which would be 
didasteful to the other....» ; i • 


As* soon as Ralph Jjad shut the door behind Wilkins which his question produced. Both 
them JMr. Wilkins went to the sideboard, and started #p; M*. Wilkins white, shaking, and 
tookout a bottle which had not previously made trying tp say Something, but unable to form a 


its appearance. • 

“ Hive little cognac?” he ^ked, with an 


assunmfjon of carelessness, os he pouted out a Ralph,alarmed at these 'signs of physical suf- 
wine-glassful. “ It’s a capitalgthingfor thq head* fering. . 

ache; and this nasty Jpwering yeathAlias given Mr, Wilkins sat down, and repellednearer 

me a racking headache all day.” 'i approach without speakn^f. _ 

“ 1 am sorry for it,” said Ralph, “ for I had “ It is nothing, only this headt^Q/nmMr* 
wanted particularly to spe^jt to you about busi- shoots through me at times, Don’t look af me, 
ness—about my marriage, m fact.” sir, in that way. It is iforftanpleai 

“ Well! speak fway, I’m as clear-handed as another man’s eyes perpetuaUy’Si.od, 
any man, if that’s what you mean?” " Ibqg.your pardon,^said Ralph, 


fanciful and silly.” « out some promise of compensating advautafes in 

He was rather put to it for the right words, the future for the present eqpri&e asked from 
for she had precisely divined the dim tltohght him. But, perhaps, Mr. Wilkins, dulled as he 
that had overshadowed his mind when she had was by wine, thought he could allege a good and 
looked so intently at him. But he caressed her, sufficient reason, for he said: 


“You must not be hard upon me, Ralph. 
That promise was made before—before I exactly 


By-and-by they sauntered homewards. When knew the state of my affairs!” 
they readied the house, Ellinor left him, and flew “Before Dunster’s disappearance, in fact,” 

up to see how her father was. When Ralph went 1 said Mr. Corbet, fixing his steady penetrating 
into his own roomjhe was taxed with hhnself.botii eyes on Mr. Wilkins’s countenance. 

for what he had said and wjxat he had not saia. “ Yes—exactly—before Dunster’s-” mum- 

•His mental look-out was not satisfactory. fcfed out Mr. Wilkins, red and confused, and not 
Neither he nor Mr. Wilkins were in good hu- finishing his sentence. - • 
mour wi^h the world in general at dmnft--time, “ By the way,” Ralph (for with careful 


Hr particular tract something of the real nature of the impend- 
Mss Monro mg disgrace from his companion in the state in 
mjody peaejg which he then was; and if he only knew more 
I Incessantly about this danger he could guard against it; 
rings of their guard others: perhaps himself), “By the way, 
Eousness that have you ever heard anything of Dunster since 
hg would be -he went off to—America, isn’t it thought P” 
ch would be Harfoa/ startled beyond £is power of self- 
• control wy the instantaneous change in. Mr. 


sensible sentence. 

“ Good God! sir, what isthematter ?” said 


Ralph bowet^ 4 little eoptegaptuously. | short-lived symp 
, “ What I wanted ft> say ires, that I am anxious 1 to his curiosity. t 


IBWwpulsed, giving wajm 
i waitdcW«.a maiuute 04 
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ALL THE TEAS ROUND.. 


tCondaetedb^ 


t#0 without daringto renew tRe conversational 
; : ipe point where they ha&/stopped: whether in- 
WiiupMd by bodily or meertal discomfort on the 
parti of his. companion he wm hot quite sure;. 
While he hesitated how tobegin again on the 
subject, Mr. Wilkss jjuBbd the bottle of brandy 
to himselfand filled his glass again, tossing off 
the spirit as if it had been water. Hen he tried 
to look Mr. Corbet full in the face, with a'stare 
as pertinacious as he could make it, bat very gif- i 
forest from the keen observant ghze which was 
trying to read him through. 

" What were we talking about P” said RaTph, j 
at length, with the most natural air in theworid^ 
just as if he had really been^forgetfnl of some 
ha&diseussed subject of interest. 

“ Of what you’d a d—■»—d deal better hold^our, 
tongue about,” growlftt out Mr. Wilkins.in I 
surly thick voice. *S 

“Sir!” said Ralph, starting to his feet with 
real passion at being so addressed by “ Wilkins 
the attorney.” a . * * ' 

“Yes,” continued the latter, “Fll manage my 
own,affair%»*nd allow of no meddling and no 
questioning. I said so once before, and I was not 
minded, and bad«earae of it; and now I sayTt 
again. And if you’re to come here and put im¬ 
pertinent questions, and stare at me as you’ve 
been doing this half-hour past, why, the sooner 
you leave this house the better !’* 

Ralph half turned to take him at his word, and 
go at once;, but then he “gave Ellinor another 
chance,” as he worded it in his thoughts; but it 
was in no spirit of conciliation that .he said: g 
“ You’ve taken too much of that stuff, sir. You 
don’t know what you’re saying. If you did, 1 
should leave your house at once, never to return?” 

“You think so, do #'ou££ said Mr. Wilkins, 
trying to stand up, and kook dignified and sober. 
“ I say, sir, that if you ever venture twain to talk 
and look as you have done to-niginj why, sir, I 
will ring the bell and have you shown the door 
by my servants. So now you’re warned, my fine 
follow!” He sat down, laughing a foolish tipsy 
laugh of triumph. In another minute Ms arm 
was held firmly but gently by Ralph. 

■ “Listen, Mr. Wilkins!” he said* in*/*-low 
hoarse voice. “ You shall never have (to say to 
me twice what you have said to-night. Henc^ 
forward we are as strangers to each other. As 
to ElKnor”—his tones softened^ littldj and he 
sighed in spite ot himself—“I do not think we 
should have been happy. 1 believe our engage¬ 
ment wan formed when we were too young to 
know our own mipds, but I would have done my 
duty asd kept to ray word; but you, sir, have 
yourself severed the ( conhexion between us by 
; voo. insolence to-night. I, to be turned out of 
by your servants I—I, a Corbet of 
r Westley, Who wonjjl not submit to such threats 
ferna»eer o£-*heraalm, let him be ever so' 
| , drn$Pr ?He was out of the room, almost out of 
I ttehOdse, before te toe yookflBgiho last-words, 
p"?^M^Wilki'^ eaffrofll, ^ufercely angry, then 
lastly dismaydfi into ^;>briety. 


“Corbet, Corbet! Ralph!” he called in vain; t 
then he got up and went to the door, opened it, 
looked into thej fully-lighted hall; ,*11 was so 
quiet there thauw! could hear the quiet voices of 
! the women in drawing-room talking together. 
Hethougbf for a moment, went to the hat-stand, 
and missed Ralph's low-crowned Straw hat. # 

Hen he* sat down once more in the dining¬ 
room, and endeavSbred to make ont exactly what 
had passed; but he could not believe that Mr. 
Corbet bad come fo any enduring or Aral resolu¬ 
tion to break off his engagement, and he had 
almostaeasoned Mmselfbaek into Ms former state 
of indignation at impertinence afld'hmry. white 
JSlbnor came in, pale, ^turned, and amu - j. • 

“Papa! what does this mean?” said she, 
putting an open note into his hand* He took up 
his glasses? but Ms hand shook so that he could 
hardly read. The note waS*from the parsiyiage^ 
% Ellinor; onl| three lines sdht by Mr. Ness’s 
servantxwbo Bad dome to fotch Mr. Corbet’s 
things.®He had written three lines with some 
aottfideratiori for Ellinor, even' when he was in 
mis first flush of anger against her father, and it 
most be Confessed of relief at his own freedom, 
thus brought about by the act of another, and not 
of his own working out, wMch partly saved Ms 
conscience. The note ran thus: 

“ Beak Ellinob,—W ords have 'passed be¬ 
tween your father and me which have obliged 
me to leave his house, I fear, never to return to 
. it. I will write more fully to-morrow. 1 . But do 
not grieve too much, for I am not, and never 
have been, good eflough fov yow r God bless you, 
my dearest Nelly, though I call you so for the 
last time.—R. C.’’ . ' 

“Papa, what is itP” Ellinor cried/-clasping 
her hands together, as her father sat silent, va¬ 
cantly gazwtfintathe fire, after finishing the note. 

“ I donl know!” Said he, looking up at her 
piteously J j “ it’s the wprld, I think. Everything 
goes wrong with me and rflirse: it went wrong 
before tha^ night—so it can’t be that, can it, 
Ellinor P” f, <- 

“Oh, papal? said she, kneeling down by him, 
her face Mdden on his breast. 

He Jut one arm lkoguidly round her,.. I 
used to read of Orestes and the Furies at Eton 
when I was a boy, and I thought it wassail a 
heathen fiotion. Poor little motherlgss girl!” 
said he, laying his other hand on her hea^l, with 
the caressing gesture he had been aocustomed to 
use when she had been a little child. „ ,v 5)id you 
love him pf very %earlyj Nelly P” he whispered, 
his cheekfagainft hers; ^iter somehow of late 
he baa not seemed to me to be good enough for 
thee. He has got an inkling that something has 
gone wrong; and bVwaa very inquisitive—I may 
say, he Questioned me in a relentless kind of way.” 

“ Ob; papa, ft was my doing, 1 ajn afraid. I 
said something long ago about lysaiblAlisgrace.” 

He pushed her Swap*; he ■stood’ uj), and lgoked 
at her with tlifj eyes dilated, half in fearjsj^df 
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fierceness,bf an animal $t .bayl hedidnot hoed 
dikalr bis abrupt movwnenthad almost thrown her 
prosteife ^_thh. |^ ^d., V.- ^ : : ' 

* Oh^fetheSLr baidshe, creep¬ 
ing-to his laws, and clasping , them wity bet 
hAniia "Ijaiditasif it were a posubte case of 
some one else—last Augustr-but he immediately 
applied it, and asked me if ttvwas over me the 
disgrace, or. shame—I forget the words we used 
—hung; andwhat conldlsay?” , 

“ Anything—anything to put him off the 
scent* God hetp me* l am alost man, betrayed 
tlarmy. '«• 
^pifino^lit go of his knees, and covered her 
face. Every one ^tabbed at that poor heart In’ 
a mrnute or her father spoke again. 

“I don’t mean what 1 say. 1 often don’t 
mean it ribw. Ellingr, you must forgive mg, my 
child f ’ Hejtocyed, and lifted hei*up, and safc, 
down, taling net on his knee, andtsmofltjripgher 
hair off her hot ftftehead. “ RemembUfe child, 
how very miserable £ am, and have forgivege^ 
for me. He had none, and yet he must havgi 
seen 1 had been drinking.” • 

“Drinking, papa!” said Ellinor, raising her 
head, and looking at him with sorrowful surprise. 

“ Yes. I drink now to try ami forget,” said 
he, blushing and confused. 

“ Oh, how misetable we axe!” cried Ellinor, 
bursting into tears—" how very miserable! It 
seems almost as if God had forgotten to com* 
fort ns!” . 

"Huai! hush!” said he. "Your mother said 
once she (fid .so pray tbqt yyu might-grow up 
religious; you must be religmus, child, becanro 
she prayed for it SO often, roor Lettiee,how 
glad J. am that you are dead 1” Here he began 
to ery like a child. Ellinor comforted him with 
kisses rather than words. He pushed her away, 
after a while, and said, sharply : %JIow much 
does he know ? I must make sure of that. How 
much did you tell him, Ellinor . i 
“ Nothing—nothing, indeed, papa, Uut what 1* 
told you just now r* * J 

“ Tell it me again—^ie exact woros!” 

“I will, as well as I can; bm it was*last 
Augusfc I only said, ‘ Was it right fo^ta woman 
to marry, knowing that disgrace hong over her, 
and keeping her lover jp ignorance of it P” . 

“ That was all, you are sure ?” 

"Yes. He immediately.applied the case to 
me—to oflrselves.” 

“ Ant he ijever wanted to know wind was the 
nature of the threatened disgrace r* » 

“ Yes, hefdid.” * ^ . 

“ And you told him ff* m 

"No, not a wordmore. He referred to the 
subject again to-day, in the shrubbery j but I told 
him nothing more. Yauqnjj* believe me, don’t 
you, papa?” 

Be pressed her to him, but <fid*nob»speak. 
Then he tijpk the note up again, and read it with 
- as mueh care aigUhttentipmasriie could collect in 
Jbjg agitated state of bind. 



j DRESS IN PARIS, 

r * • — ■ 

Them is a recent publication, entitled La 
Non^ptye Baby lone, Litres d’nn Provincial en 
'.feerpe a Paris. The nfw Babylon, of course, 
[ «*Paris; the Provincial who has been taking a 
Hum tljpre is M. Eugene PeHetan, formerly a 
notary, but latterly a newspaper writer, to 
Vbom alUhe newsfrap^js are closed, by autho¬ 
rity. Wg cannot conceive our own Home Secre¬ 
tary ^ntimatry- to the Times, to thofterald. to 
the Daily or Illustrated News, that it wfs as 
much as their place was wqrth to allow*Mr. 


Reddyriter or Mr. Hitemhard to remain “on 
them” a week longer; but so it is elsewhere. 

To take his jaunt to Paris our acute Provin¬ 
cial started by railway from Bordeaux, which 
suggested to him the following reflection: Why 
do we pay for our place in proportion to the 
distance to be travelled ? This mode of tariffing 
(steam-locomotion places the extremities of 
Pjance (or of any other country where the 
railway system prevails) in a condition of infe¬ 
riority. It recompenses Orleans for being situ¬ 
ated' on the Loire, while # it punishes Bordeaux 
for having pitched bar tent beside the Garonne. 
The same of York complied with Edinburgh. 

The invariable answer is, that the traveller 
who goes tue furthest ought to pav the most 
money; for the reason that the railway from 
Paris to Bordeaux cost more than that from 
Paris to Orleans, aud that the company burns 
more coal in making the total journey than in 
traversing only the jlfth portion of it. The 
argument vgears a logical semblance which serves 
ody to tf f lead. It was in virtue of this argu* 
Aent that the postage of letters used to be in 
proportion to the distance. It honestly took 
for granted thdt a sealed envelope caused a 
g reatm jiSjrense to the Post-offieeby pushing on 

. Hat one day, a clever^fefLw mounted the 
tribune^ and reasoned thus pEIadit not first been 
so reasoned in a place where there is no tri¬ 
bune?]: Since the administration has established 
a mail service over the wlfble extent of its terri- 
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to the administration titan the diminution of the 
distance causes an? eoonomy. The argument 
made its fortune- Could it not be applied to 
railway traveling ? , 

•; Granted that a traveller , is a more camber- 
some article than a sheet of paper folded and 
stuck into an envelope. Granted that the lower- 
ing'of the prices would double the number of 
travellers, and, consequently, the expenses .for 
accommodation and locomotion. On that point, 
there would be a rule of proportion to settle. 
Therefore, without requiring an uniform rate, as 
for the post, we might certainly demand a reduc¬ 
tion of the tariff in proportion to the distance. 

What is here suggested is not an imaginary 
scheme, but an experiment, already tried; ?< 
reality in execution. There are several com¬ 
panies who at this moment apply tlicosystem 
of diminished charges fh proportion to the Jpngtja 
of the journey; but the favour is solely grantml 
to packages iu goods trains. But whv should 
men be treated differently ? Why should living 
parcels cost the company waore than parcels 
done up in packing loth? Is it because the 
one get qg into the carriages of themselves, 
whilst the others have to be hauled into their 
places by the aid of trucks and pulleys ?—because 
the former weigh from one to two hundred pounds, 
and the latter from one to two thousand ? 

Before approaching the decorations of the 
ladies, let us cast a glance at the decorations of 
Paris. Why has half Paris been demolished, to 
be built up new again, fresh and fine? M. 
Pelletan is not a blind admirer of the change. 
Ground is of such enormous value, that room is 
ferociously economised. The new houses dis¬ 
play their coquetry to the street; their facade 
is adorned with sculptured embroidery; hnt 
enter them. They qre nothing but cellular 
prisons ; there are no chambers, nothing but 
closets; not even closets, only ships’ cabins. 
You can’t breathe in them, you are stifled; there 
is hardly room to stretch your legs before the 
fireplace. The architect thinks he has done 
too much for the kitchen, if the cook can stand 
upright in it. 

They believed that they would ventilate Paris 
by opening a multitude of Boulevards right and 
■ left. They have, in fact, ventilated®thp houses 
which look outonrthe new thoroughfares. But if 
the houses of the old time, fronted narrow streets’, 
they had, at least, behind them, vast courts, 
ana ofteneven respectable gardens- The demo¬ 
lition of Paris has put in front wbat ueed to be 
behind, and has, moreover, diminished the column 
of respirable air. The new houses enjoy abun¬ 
dant daylight on the sidB next the Boulevards; 
but, £n,jtbe other side, they look into narrow 
courts,'or rather cellars, Where at no time of the 
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qj, the most part enter into this sort of 
lioilar well-drain, public salubrity has 
gather than^ined by the revolution of 

that, is only aie ineqnveni: pe. The 
h have tbfcq^ftga^fo buM houses 
w^UUlert for a only,, more or 


less. They know by experience tfaftt from one 
century to another, not to say from one generiu 
tion to another* Progress* ..changes all the con- ' 
ditiqns of human existence. Now.&t the race 
at which Pr^ress is stalking' along, acenfary, 
now-o’-days. is hardly more than fifty years. 





hewn stone and iron, when to-mfcrrow, per¬ 
haps, some uptown chemist, .now stooping 
over, his work in a laboratory!, will discover 
some new system of heating or fightm;; by elec¬ 
tricity fbeither more nor leas marvellous than 
the telegraph), and already destined to upqjt the 
internal economy of every household P 
Pans, it appears, has been reVuiiyfor thidfi 
principal reasons. Fjrst, as a measure gt stra¬ 
tegy. • Paris is now an entrenched camp, with 
the Louvre fpr its quadrilateral] The posi¬ 
tion is only to be stonned by cannon—a tool 
which riotqre do not find St every gunsmith's. 

•a. second reason “has been,® to •furbish em- 
ploymfhf to. workpeople. £ third, to dress 
Paris it. 1 Sunday clothes, for the reception of 
all Che travellers of the universe. The inven¬ 
tion of steam-travelling has converted it into 
the inn for Europe: which brings us back to 
the question of luxurious ornament, setting 
other considerations aside. A sovereign people 
ought to have a capital as elegant as a palace; 
an ariistical people, a capital as splendid as a 
museum. The luxury of outward show is the 
sign of the superiority which one race has over 
another. Some one has defined it to be, the 
Beautiful addgd to the Useful. . But, if. possible, 
it should be restrained to the classes who are 
rich enough to indulge in it with jmpunity. In 
that case, luxury ‘is a. public "Service—a means 
by which the we&lthy restore to society the 
overplus of their revenue. But when it. in¬ 
vades rail classes without distinction, it hinders 
them all from saving anything: that is; prevents 
the reproduction of wealth. 

Assuredly, during the period when Louis 
Philippe feigned withqnt much ceremony, with 
qm umbrella under his arm. the capital of the 
oiyilised vtorld couldsh«w,a» at present, hand¬ 
some mansions, equipages, and liveries, and 
handsome women displayed in ranks in the 
balcon of theSOpcra. But if luxury then kept 
its place*in Prance, it took no more fhan its 
place ; e now, we see it everywhere, and nptRing 
else. It reigns like the* first personage of the 
State, like the hero of public conversation. 
Wherever you go, you hear talk of. nothing but « 
trimmings and furbelows, millions of frames, and 
correctional police. , • 

Beholb that lovely young woman^ sqated or 
rathe* Bunjvin her arm-ohair, her head leaning 
on her hand, like the pacified statue of grief. 

A silent? tear 1 steals do\&< her cheek, and the 
oonvulsive heaving of her bosom sends flashes 
from the diamonds^bat adorn it. Why is she 
weeping thus; in the pallor and affliction of 
Hecute. P. <Has death robbdS her of her child, 
or an earthquake at the Bourse devoured her 
fortune ? Hot atialL. her hdbljand nas just re¬ 
fused her a set of “rtarSenta from Fnanept- 
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sons withthe finery of cast-off clothes. She will 
hare that set of ornaments,nevertheless; she 
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arranged it according to his heap, ideal, he goes 
and takes his place, With his head thrown back, 
on a sofa at the farther end of thesroom, whence 
he coffers he bommands the manteuvre with a wand of 
Dodv, than office. 

thefrper- "To the right, madame!” The client performs 
. She will a quarter of a revolution. i V 

eless; she “ To the left!” The patient tarns in the op- 

in fftni nAAit a diMAAtiAn vT 1 


has said it, shtlias sworn it ; she has it, in fact, posite direction. f; ' 

Only—who paid for it? . i‘ In front!” Madame feces the artist. ? 

.The consequence of converting wdlaeii into " Behind !’’ She turns her back, 
patten-cards of the fashions is, that luxury and When all is over, he dismisses her with a 
finery, hr the course of time, deprive them of lordly gesture: “That will do, madame.” 

Yfll sentfeujnt *of modesty. The easy duchesses j The Paris dldgantes, marvelling at the de- 
df th^ Regency at lust gelect.ed their waiting^ lightful ways ofstheir milliner in pantaloons, 
maids from amongst their lacqueys. Their foot- came to the conclusion that a man who made a 
men laced their bodices or fastened the bows of .jotx^ss well, ought finally to put it in place him* 
their cravats. But would you believe that, in lelfv-ought to stamp if with the mark of his 

tl«A l«tf nf tUn miaaIaam^Ii AAwtnmrtillAlM, mtn’o nlnTTT Py\nonAnAnlltr nrliAAAtrn« i'« a 


fingers, take the exact dimensions of tnfhighe 
titled women in Paris—robe them. Unrobe met 
and make them turn backward and forwal 


r solid evening party of ceremony at the Palais Royal 
tighest 'or the Luxembourg, ^it about ten o’clock at 
them, night you will see a long file of carriages drawn 


night you will see a long file of carriages drawn 
up before the house of the fonajgn ladies’- 

i‘ll__lit iL •;_1_V _1_1_1_T_ 1 • 


before them, like the waxen figures in hair-1 tailor, with their melancholy coachmen buned in 


dressers’ shops. 


their wraps. Their mistresses mount the stair- 


You surely know the Rue de la Paix-*-the case of tbe Temple de la Toilette. As they enter. 
Street of Peace—so called because it cornme- they each receive a ticket in the order of 
morates War under the form of a column, their arrival, and are shown into a waiting-room. 
There resides somewffere in it an Englishman As they can only appear one by one in the 
who enjoys a considerably greater ’popularity presence of the Pontiff of the Skirt, the last 
in the world of furbelows than any Lenten comers have sometimes to wait a long while. 
preacheikWhatsoever. It must hp avowed that By a delicate attention, the master of the man- 
this* Anglais has created a novel art—the art of sion does his best to solace as far as possible the 
squeezing in a woman the waist, with a pre- fatigues of the ante-chamber. A buffet, liberally 
cision hitherto ' unknown. He possesses tffe supplied, offers the consolation of meats and 

•_• j • „ _x? i_3i: iL.* _ _i xl. axLaaa.i aaxUaa u _„ il. 


juspiraiion of handling the scissors, and the 


The ethereal petites suitresses of the 


genius of sloping out. He knows to a thread Paris saloons lay in a stock of strebgth for the 
the exact point where the stuff ought* to fit polka, by eating p&tt de foie gras at" discretion, 
tight, wad where it ought to float loosely. At and washing it down %ith Malmsey Madeira. 


first sight he distinguishes, in thg, contexture Thus refreshed at the expense of the establish- 
of a lady, what ought to be displayed and meat, they ifitrepwily confront the operations of 
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what concealed. Destiny sets himj from all the toilette. He looks, he inspects, gives a 
eternity to discover the .law of eriioline and finishing touch, sticks in a pin, anuses a 
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the curve of the *pettfeoat. In otrespects 
a perfect gentlemu, always freshrshavea, al¬ 
ways frizzlod: black •coat, whites cravat, #and 
batiste, shirt-cuffs fastened at tie. wrist with 
golden* buttons; he officiates with all the gravity 
of S diplomatist who holds, the fate of the world 
locked up in a drawer«of his brain;. 

When he tries a dress on one of the livin 
dolls of t||e Chaussde d’Antin, it is with profonn 


respects flower, and madame has realised the prototype 
ivea, al- of elegance. The master gets rid of them one 


J*T:liT*PvVO(»tv7 


Nevertheless, like all great artists, this son of 
Albion las his caprices, Hfe will clothe and 
criticise, doubtless, any woman ; but he prefers 
ample women. He believes that these do most 
honour fb his talent, putting it more plainly in 
evidence. For them he reserves all the atten- 


time toftime he draws back, in. orderxo judge 
better of his work firom a be.looks 

through his hud, hUaed into the snaps of u 
eye-glass, and rescind! with inspired finger the 
modelling of the draperyon tie person of the 


usable to escape being a ghost, he ^consents 
dress them, 1 cetta&ly—but without enthu- 




There ^is not the slightest intention 


patient. Sometimes be plants a flower here, and oast disfavour off the talent of the 
tries a how of ribbon at its aide, to test the artist, and still less on hlktfcteonal charac 


in at its side, to test the artist, aud still less on hi%^ 
the toilette; •meiffiwhile, he has a profession ^hich he 


tries a bow of rihbon at its aide, to test the 
general harmony of the toilette; •meitowhile, 
the modeiy’Eve, in process of formation, re¬ 
signed and m°lionless,.silkntly allows her 
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mb ire to think of his cu«ow«e,thoaristocraSy 
of the Exchange, virteous? hat soffiejentiy fee-’ 
getful of thenfeelves and their iHabaads to dis¬ 
cuss with a man-milliner, atnigbt, the perilom 
problem of the height of a dress t 

And mark the contrast t is the same .stmt, 
a course of literature, poetry, history, geogra¬ 
phy, ftc./was open every evening, andcan- 
aucted fej professors of celebrity. Not ose of 
thosei Msifeil^childiBii of fortune who mounted 
to ilie first floor to try on a dress, ever had the 
curiosity 'to step in at the ground floor, to live 
for a tew minutes a life of intelligence. And 
yet, at the very same time, the working dress-' 
makers of that establishment jtat by a trifle oht 
of their modest wages, to obtain admission to 
those literary eonfereqees. Confined t(l- $hei| 
own thoughts daring their long eaploymeqe 
with the needle, they thirsted after knowledge 
as flowers thirst after dew. It is the working 
class, now, who‘read or listen; the olassef&t 
ease, dine and dance. IfteanVbile, the hand is 
moving along the dial-plate, and a new.genera- 
tion <is comoag, with a mystery marked upon 
its forehead. 

Would you like <to know how much a fashion¬ 
able wife costs her husband P You shall be 
favoured with a slight glimpse of the interior 
of a Parisian household. 

A man of good family lately married a young 
lady, also of good family, in the eyes of the city. 
The match doubtless was the consequence of 
the acknowledged affinities which exist between 
birth and fortune. The husband bore the title 
of marquis, to which it appears he had really** 
right. He owned a heavily mortgaged estate 


meat. Oft the first day of the second three • 
menihs, be scruntfcMy gwe her the quarter’s 
pta-mewsy. The marquise censcieatkmsly spent 
»t, wtth «jft debgbtof an etnaQoipated sehodl- 
gMwhoteelsabaak^wteberiibaringers until 
she bab get rid bf it in some ffeohsliqutlay. In 
the ^morning, at the breakfast hour, she made 
-her first appesra&ap in a wfate Indian cashmere 
dress, embroidered with Use flowers, lined with 
satin, slightly open in front io mow a glimpse 
of a VmemaenBes pettmoet trimmed withribbons 
i—a trifle of some eighty pouads. . m 


Heir .do you like this rate do chambre f” 
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ted t8- $hei» as he wns c always hungry in the uuorningf he 
employmew would valiantly attack a slice of pie-crost. 

. v-— i„j™L “I*put on, on yror kfceount,” the young 

^tife contmued^ accompanying ?he pourmith one 
of thosedihgeruig looks wnic$> seem to promise 
eternitjnif happiness. 

. * "My wife is deoidedly fond of me,” thought 
file husband. 

At oae'u’clnck in the afternoon the marquise 
reappeared on the horizorf with a change of de- 
cordcion. This time, she wore a toilette de 
Bois, that is, a dress in which to appear at the 
Bois de Boulogne: a grey velvet dress, with 
manteau of the same, boro trimmed with sable 
fur—tire winds estimated at one hundred and 
sixty pounds, at the lowest farthing. She first 


in La Chalosse, and a dilapidated chateau whose 


roof he got kept in repcirby the year. He had 
served in the Second IJu^ars until he reached 
the rank of accountant-captain; but when his 
fortieth birthday arrived, he resigned his com¬ 
mission, in order to turn his territorial marqui- 
sate to the best account. He was an intrepid 
sportsman, an excellent shot, a still better 
dinner companion, and bad hitherto kept dear 
of the matrimonial yoke. 

Hie young lady was descended from a Seine- 
et-Mame muler, who had an instinctive know¬ 
ledge of the sciefloe of flour, and when had gqt 
together, some say three, others four, millions 
.qf francs, by skilfully handling^he bushel mea¬ 
sure. She had been educated afethe convent of 
the Saert-Cceur, in company with tbs titled 
Offspring of the faubourg Saint Germain, 
Where une learned te dance, to day the piano, to 
make a curtsey, and to lower her eyelids. The 
father marvelling at his daughter’s perfections, 
{pore her a dowry in pceordanee with'his enthu¬ 
siasm. He rigged her out, on the wedding- 
isiy. witlr a couple of;thousand pounds a year: 

half lb the omnibus de 
r care of bis daughter’s 
tedtpat tho bride should 


ywhat is 
DUnctasllvfa 



offered her husband her forehead to tys; then, 
resting'her two arms on his chest, ana looking 
a£ him from head to fgot, in assort of ecstasy: 
*You have again forgotten to compliment me," 
said she, in a caressing tone of reproach. 
“About what, madameP’ 

SkeSahruptly stepped a yard or two back,' and 
taking her dress in both hands, as if she were 
dancing, “^tbout this,” she replied. “ Ingrate 
that you are, it is again for your sake 1 ” 

“ Delicious !** the husband answered. And 
then he'aided, mentally, “JL might safely state 
that my we grows motfl and more affectionate 
every minute. 

Hke dumftr hour sniffed; but madame first 
underwent h« third moult, and put on .a dress 
embroidered, in colours, at the bottom, with 
bouquets of corn-flowers and poppies, «ufter- 
spersed with, ears of cam, fastened by azure 
ribbon, so abundant and rustling that itoxrald 
be heard, behind the scenes, approaching from 
the next room. This last fancy, however, had 


any fresh ^vocation to compliment, “ Divine' 1 
he exclaimed, as he bekeUs his wife enter the 
dining-room in hpr third ftansformation. 

“ What nonsense are you talking, my dear f” 
she sulkily answerftk *? Tbs dress is it complete 
failure, a frightful dress; fqghtful in out, and 
frigfatfhl iu*colour. The blue and the red give 
you the idea of fireworks. In the 6 Imp-window 
rt had a tolerable ftffmst, b« otgie, it makes me 
look a year elder, i am really/ ashaaftd fo, 
■nuear in it btffore von.” 
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to oorre*odO(i. :' l wiIfcbBW;*k» bunohof rags 
to .my dMWmet’tormOtTOVilthe mgy do with, 

theda*M& wtorse»r«d, rfM left the tilite top3 
on a baii-clxete to gd to asoitoe danaaote at the 
Minister of Style's; atefcpf **hjto tulle covered 
with agolden network, from cached whose 
meshes/ptotruded a puff of blonde, witha-golden 
stag,at the tip of each puff—a fairy robe, with 
quillmgs of tyondfe-T-eniterp ofone handled and 
^sixty pegjtds added to the milliner’s bill.' J 
• “ty seems, then, that I am married to fluff 
different wometf,” thought the husband-, -sospow - 
fully, as accompanied his wife tg the square* 
of the Carrousel. 

He regularly, paid the second, third, aJid last 1 
instalment %f rrffidame’s p-nvate^xpensea; buff 
lo, at the end of the year, the millitte«p»entes|, 
to the marquis a supplementary but of two 
thousand ana eighty pounds for unforeseen out¬ 
lay on dress! The marquis began by turoffig 
the milliner ont of the house; but, ttpoa reflec¬ 
tion, he called her back, and obediently paid the 
bill. He added, however, a marginal note, to 1 
the effect that it was the last-bill of-the kind he 
would pay. One item, especially, made him; 
shudder; a parasol was set down at twelve 
pounds. As if a parasol of that price had ever 
existed under the sun! . • 

The ipcrifice once consummated, the marquis 
without giving any cause for scandal, wit' 
scolding, bat, on the contrary, kindly 
firmly, entreated his wife.to have tl 
, ness to confine her elegances within the bounds 
of her credits. She listened to him quietly; 
she*regf}rded him with an air of astoniflunent: 
then, as if yielding to an internal impulse, she 
threw her arms round her husbands neck, and, 
enveloping him with the totality of her affection, 
stifling him in the embrace of her passion, she 
sobbed, she wept, gnd begged his paldon. - “It 
was all done to fleas? von,” she tj/d. “This 
folly was committed through the'coquetry of 
love and in its intoxication. V6 shall be the 
last; I swear it by your honour.Wm this sacred 
altar,* she added, laying her hand on his heart. 

fingering ray of the honeymoon still shone 
on the tearful countenance of this Magdalen of 
dress* All was pardoned, all was forgottea, and 
the treaty of peaioe was sealed by an exchange of 
signatures on the• cheek of the wife and the: 
cheek of the husband- • % 

, Andp nevertheless, MadamqJgUMarquisc be¬ 
came more and more splendid, aWundfcrwent 
continual trausflgtoations fro® one hour of the 

S in another. BuF at the end of the year, the 
ner, implacable as Destiny, returned to put 
in the husband’s handtoa dteah account of four- 
thousand pounds ^which included several sums 
advanced tor the purchase of a scfeen^iuid the 
trimming^ df sotne drawing-room furniture. 

- The last quaritr & theJtatsyraoou had disap- 
# tyarfld fromvthe t-Jugal firmament. The mar¬ 
quis flatly refused toaeknowled|e this under-' 
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tbe :jteftactory huabandbofe;-* 4»'Tribuflri^ds 

Rp^’lMWnee..'- The judgptoseta good 
exampKnonsnitedtheplaintifi v y :>v, .* 
-After this domestic coup d’dta^ lfitdame la 
Mjagpise snlka at her husband, iitodhtonot 
weep : site never breaks oat. She only maintains a 
s&Vage silence. She has covered her connteoanoe 
with a marble mask. When her husband spends 
she appears not to bear him. Whe»Jie asks a 
question, she answers Yes or No indifferently ; 
she uses and abases the terrible .eloquence of 
the monosyllable. When he wishes to take her 
out for a walk o# a drive, she has a headache; 
when be wants to go into the country, she is 
uffeitng from gastralgy—she is dying, she 
mands to die in peace, ffinally, if her hus- 
nand enjoys any dish at dinner, she affects never 
to paatake of it. • * 

•Sometimes, whjle siting opposite to this 
dumb woman, or rather this white insensible 
shadow of a woman-—tliis statue petrified with 
vexation—the husband, boding ov«? withsimpa- 
tienoe, strikes the table with his fist, and shoots, 
fh a fit of delirinm, “But speak, madame; rail 
at me, call me a monster, fire a pistol at me, do 
anytin -g—make a gesture, a movement, to prove 
that I Have' a living woman before me, and not 
a phantom!” 

The wife languishingly raises her head, and 
smiles bitterly at this address. She is too well 
aware of the power of passive resistance to have 
any intention of changing her tactics. 

* She continues to die; she keeps her bed for 
half the week, and receives visits there, with 
tiie bed-clothes turned back very far, in order to 
display to her intimate Atomies (called acquaint¬ 
ances), an emb- >id6; i-,chemise, an embroidered 
under-waistcoat, an embroidered pillow-case, an 
embroidered, counterpane, and finally an embroi¬ 
dered Sheet, with a marquise’s ooronet in the 
oomer. 

Then; all at once, under the pretence that the 
doctor had advised her to take exercise; she 
would keep out of doors and away from hoine 
for half the day. • 

- One evening, when, with flushed cheeks, she 
wtnrnel to her own room, she cast a look of 


she medh by that P Nobody ever knew exactly. 
There was some talk at the time about a smail- 
sword wound which her husband received in the 
Bois de Meudon. Ever since that day; he has i 
resumed hia agrkmlttttyl pursuitson his Obalosse ] 
estate. - The last news ofchim, Was, that he had 
gained the prise fbr Durham oxen. * — 

Who would believe that to Paris, In Trance, a 
where political earthquakes arc bofltinaaUy 
causing fortunes to totn&tonnijhe eqnalAn- 
sion ofpro^a^r soqp ^tvsrwus^hj^hugjljna- 

devoid of prudeffi&asTOcfty about up on tot 
persona something like a ooufSfBW^pusail# 
pounds* worth finery, 'swallowing up their 
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all Trill YEAfc- 


tCo^dootedb^ * 


dafaghters’ dovhy, and 'pertape : c?*n-their chiX 
amrs bre 1? it causes a wnts to be regarded as 
it buriosity, costing such an qxt^Agsnt pried 
that a reasonable mail muat-'<klgiriVe to do with! i 
(Jut it. And what do th^j do at the end of a 
month with all jihese threeAf-four-thonSand-franc 
dresses, which they wear‘three or foiur times f 


y makes & 


it to embellish, ; 


t o demoralise, lower members of the social scale. 

A PROVINCIAL POSTrOPUCE. 

" ■; •. * . • ' ‘ 

Thebe is this difference between receiving an 
official installation into thy situation, and'fcfefj 
bom to it, that while the former is merely *that 
work-a-day service of life, the latter is so lit tip 
with all the associations of childhood and youth, 
that the most matter-of-fa e-business becomes 
invested with somethings of the interest and 
prestige of a birthright. Thus postal sesvicp is 
almost an Meritance to us ; for my earliest re¬ 
collections are connected with the daily routine 
of office-work, carried on in the room which wah 
partly devoted to nursery employments and 
amusements. Postal arrangements in the coun¬ 
try, so long since as 1827, were of the most 
primitive order; and it was considered suffi¬ 
ciently official, and convenient enough for the 
public, if the postmaster provided ip any ordi¬ 
nary sitting-room a counter on winch to sort 
and stamp the letters; a letter-box, with a slide 
opening into the street; and a wooden pane iff 


pe^cei ' lt was the ’centre of a postal dit- 
' trict At; Shout forty antes iff circuit, containing 
Oder hunched and seventy-two villages and ham¬ 
lets,' with a considerable portion of a coal and 
iron' county thickly populated; yet the avenge 
number or letters received and despatched 
weekly, before the estaffiishmeht of the penny 
post, was onlyflvetWhdftd. The postage upon 
these varied aesOrding to distance, from four- 
pence to f»ur county-town, which was eleven 
miles off (a moderate walk), to one shilling and 
fourpence-halfpezniy t*> the extreme north* of 


wide mstrtet there were no suhtimees, and the 
l 'distribntibn l3 of rural letters was a iJHvate cSn- 

_x" 1-Xx___:_...x xl_:_i . a 


quiries could be made. Gazing through this 
little door, with cliildiSlfly wondering eyes, upon 
the marvellous panoramp and procession of the 
outside world; sitting half-frigntened upon the 
counter, while my nurse stamped p?y arms and 
forehead with tolismanic impressions of the 
name of my native town, to secure me from 
gipsies and other baby-stealers, who' were the 
terror of our infancy; threats, when I was trou¬ 
blesome, of being tied and sealed up in the 
large London bag, and delivered over to the 
mercy of the clerks there, whoA/I con¬ 
founded with the cannibals I heard my elde^ 
brothers talking about; these are the most 
vivid recollections of my first years. ^ Visions 
there are, too, faint but stirring, Of a daily levee 
at noon upon the arrival of the Londoif mail of 
the day before, when the privileged squire of 
those times, a grand old colonel of dragoons, 
whose costume was a bright green coat with 
brass‘buttons, and huge yhite-topped boots, in¬ 
vaded the forbidden precincts of the office itself, 
muHgBtaltinmjtanself in the rocking-chair, read 
his cflMI aflKisnre; while the letters were 
sorted VyjteHechil^j^n's hadds, amid laughter, 
fitfiCjajvBHpMCislfjests through the window, 
crowd without. 

Jfit £ 3^®bur'6ftce ? |tea a foytyftu sf other 
PMa We" were? sue Hundred and forty 
huIes 'g|pCondOn, in a midland cOwity, of 
w^jcE^8f’|own was the Seoaaff for sizerand im- 


<«COun island who used to Carry tlie letters 
nway # from the office to a wretched den. of his 
own, Vhere we sometimes saw him sorting them 
on 4 the floor, while he growled and snarled over 
them, like V dog over a heap of unsatisfactory 
bonej. Letters destined for any distance from 
i the town were always laid aside till a sufficient 
' number for the same locality were accumulated 
to make it worth while to convey them, at the 
charge of a penny a mile each letter. In those 
times a postman’s place was a lucrative and 
leisurely one; and I dimly recollect a very fat 
letter-carrier, who was quite portly and^iajcstic 
in his demeanour. And I can recal cases of 
almost tragic interes-when letters written in 
great trouble and anguish—perhaps a summons 
to a death-bed, or a circumstance that demanded. 
immediate attention—did not reach the persons 
addressed until days after the crisis must be 
over; or even lay at the post-office for weeks, 
unknown of, dhd unguessed at, until some chance 
messenger happened to call and inquire for 
tpem. Country agents, and gentlemen who did 
not have Private bags; werecompelled to make 
it part of tro regular banness'of the day to ride 
into the town, though at a distance of six or 
eighffmiles, & ascertain if any correspondence 
had arrived for them. 

It wgs the time of “expresses” m my’child¬ 
hood—that clumsy arrangement for the «wift 
transmission of intelligence—clumsy, I mean, 
in comparison with the playful flash of electric 
wires. A special messenger, termed an ex¬ 
press, could be procured at a post-office, and 
despatched officially with a single letter, and a 
way-bill to eh** 1 ' the time at the $utlge of a 
shilling’, agrat th8 speed of ten miles an hour. 
By some fortuitous cirssustance, these ex¬ 
presses always seemed to arrive in the dead of 
the night, when the quietness of the quiet town 
was deepened intefth ffittemn stillness. There 
would be the sudden tramping and ringing of 
hoof-beats through the narrow streets; the 
thundering of a volley of hurried ofews upon 
our fastened dot#; jpe ■' aprili <cry under the 
window of “ Haste, post Easts 1” the soultd <sf. 
the sashes tlftown up, and ebsements ^ung 






ojten on everyaideiw tmittll!; 

&nd agitation in a^ua^pwl fiotise. Onoa the 
dread «©lifcay letter; apateipreas from,Surrey, 
was for a , young Student dririlingat the bouse 
opposite our own. ^ho was Jejuspg through bis 
v indorr, when he heard his own.name shouted* 
by the messenger, and answered it by a*wiid 
and bitter cry, which loBgraigin our ears,aahe 
was thus call- up from «*deep sleep to receive 
the message of death from home. On another 


occasion, tl» egress came with , a letter to be 
forwarded at one o’clock in themothjng, and as 


StartswjSh'it himself, asi uralk severaliniles 

of ertakiil^him, and carrying Sm on tithe next 
post-office. For the purpose of cpirreying go¬ 
vernment despatches to Dublin,.egpnma word 
kept sfiwafb nF readiness for jjjtoii/departulis 
at all the posting-houses.between,fwilou and 
Holyhead. At this moment-L Jisvf a vivifl 
vision of that bit of the old Holyhead roijfl ruh- 
ning along the narrow strip of coast whicbdfea 


and the tides of the Irish sea. As I saw it last 
summer, when walking from Conway t<f Pen- 
maenmaur, it was romantic,: and beautiful, 
and exquisitely pleasurable;'a long, lone, de¬ 
serted high road, leading beside great moun¬ 
tains and under overhanging precipices, with so 
narrow a compass from the sea, that while we 
trod ugpn the spur of the hills «n our left hand, 
the waves boomed sullenly against the ruggdti 
foundations of the walk upon our right. Plea¬ 
sant enough for us in the summer sunshinS to 
. lean idly over the wall, and look down upon the 


listen^ spell-bound, to the liquid splashing of the 
water. But what of the drei ul darkness of 
an utterly unlighted night; of tha furious raging 
of the invisible ocean—invisible, or seen only by 
the gleam of its storm-tossed surge; of the 
ghostly’roar of ^Jie wind tearing through the 
black ravines oT th# Mils, and MMdng .down 
them with the fierce strength of a wrestler; of 
the biting rain and fleet, pelting piteously upon 
the blinded eyes, and uncovered face, and oe- 
nunibed limbs, which could not bo sheltered 
during the furious riding ? Fancy all these ;* 
and the express braving and daring them all, as 
he 4ies through the storm and the darkness ! 

A few weeks since I had to describe to a 
• cirri# of wondering children what a mail-coach 
was Uke—rihat glory of my own childhood. 1 see 
.again* the quiet drowsy strqgj^of twenty yean 
ago; the old-fashioned skcxf^lrihe tinman’s 
cellar, echoing -nasally with the jingling of the 
sonorous metal;,tin half-timbered inn, with its 
creaking sign, and Pickfor-Vs cumbrous waggon 
Btanding-at the door ;> awl this rider for whom 
we are watchiqg, Sam the -post-boy, trotting 
leisurely up the street on his stow jtony, with 
qur lett#r?bags, only four in number, and very 
little onea,ifi#ig:aoroM Ms saddle, like pan- 
wniAs. Out tbwn lrea about a mile from the great 
arterial BonAn road, the WdRing-street; and 


side p sting-house, watches anxiously for the 
red glare m the. lamps under the arching boughs 
of the beeches. The coachman condescends to 
take some little interest in the three passengers 
allowed to him; but the guard looks down with 
the composure of a felt superiority. Those great 
bags piled upon the roof, which have accumu¬ 
lated on the long«route from Holyhead; his 
looked and solitary seat, into the recesses of 
which lie carelessly drops Air little addition to 
the load; the shining bolster of the blunder- 
bios, ready to Ms hand, as if he might waut it 
at’an;?* momapt; these are the cares andreapon- 
sibilitiss which give an extraordinary sense of 
dignity to his isolation from common duties. 
But when the mail dashes on furiously. Os if 
frantic with the short {fejayof eighty seconds, 
and there is no sktpk' dng of its heaolqpg pace 
up the hill under the Vicarage walls, we are 
amazed at the mingled nonohalanoe and •sensi¬ 
bility with which he sends ringing tbraftjfr UR 1 
frosty air the feebdy of ’? The, Usee* Hills of 
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mbit at any, railway stltion, who 

ikso unshaven. 

>wldl as so remarkably pusy, tre ao iaore te; 
locanpafed dqgjtjMjjr 

notesofthekev-bugfe. 

Before 1840,: two latter-camera, of ' tfee 
staif ^of thevdfenous old Peny and his fat 
ooWMMp, distributed the letters of our tows, 
aadyits distent of forty miles, very much at 
their owe discretion; in 1862, fifty-nine persons, 
W Sub-postmasters, rural messengers, and letter- 
carriers, were engaged upon nearly the samp 
ground, in transmitting and delivering fetters] 
free through every village and hamlet. Then, 
in a room, half nursery, the light work occupied’ 
one person for about two hours daily; ao^ three 
clerks, no longer children, are required to trans¬ 
act the business of the sgm3*offioe.' The five 
hundred letters reoeived and despatched yreekly 
have multm^ed into fifteen thousand; with the 
addit&n ortwo thousand five hundred news¬ 
papers, and three ^hundred and fifty book-pap 
cels; while instead of five bags daily, thirty-four 
are made up and despatched in all directions. 
Now, almost the hour at which a letter is posted 
is indicated by the date-stamp; but I have be¬ 
fore me the cover of an old letter, with the 
usual words “ Single, Speed” written upon it, 
which bears no stamp whatever by which to 
check the time of its delivery with, the date of 
its despatch. The official surveiUanc& has grown 
vigorous; formerly the surveyor sent Courteous 
intimation of his visits some days beforehand, 
that everything.might b? in order; but now, be, 
or any one of ms numerous assistants, may enter 
the office at any moment; and institute a rigid 
examination of all the details of its york. This 
old money-order desk,. too, ink-stnohed as a 
schoolboys, has done ks duty through all the 
changes of that branch of the service by which 
fifteen millions of money is now transmitted 
annually .through the United Kingdom. An old 
yellow-leaved penny memqjandum-hook is the 
representative of the great ledgers ef to-day; 
the entries in ft numbering about five weekly, 

. and the commission charged being eightpence m c 
the pound, with a stamp-duty of one shilling 
if the sum exceeded two pounds. Until* the 
money-order business ceased to be a monopoly, 
aQd was incorporated with tUC Post-office m 
1888, the whole cost of forwarding one pound 
by money-order from this town to London, was 
nojeas than two-and-fourpenoe; the enclosure 
of the order, in the letter involving a double 
charge upon the latter!'as only one sheet could 
( be M#JEor„a single postage. 

. I Siasfc own that m all county places there is 
an instinctive susnjpion and doubt of the post- 


ic clerks, core* 
f station, who 1 
jmd unshsvbn,. 
renomorete^ 

■uardthan the 
fe sweet,'elqir; 


which is sent every week to epoh officct I • 


tampering 


<11110 hands hr -1 
our bh^ffaim 
‘rict, wePraew 
so ultimately, 
h&vever cunni 
us. We hotii 


opini QBUtyw t us; a. 1, 'in 
nfcjiP.a. number of old Po 


wheat soub af 'us resided at a totem, bcgaa to 
'Iwfey there wa| too grest.an ihterestJn onr pri¬ 
vate affairs ind^ged tt at the village post-office; 
and we Were Wo# to examine our seals jea¬ 
lously. I knew a child, whosq lather was a : 
postmaster, say to some ladies, expressing their 
anxiety tft see what was in a latter - to their I 
brother,.. "Oh,- Miss Emma! you. just wa@n a 
knife, ahttoo hot, and put. it under a seal, and „ 
^t’ll Open of itself.” The motiving ig^aot alfof 
her ■ without foundation, • A great de$ csfo 
known from the outside df a a letter, where 
•there is no disposition to pry into the encbstfre. 
Who woufePnofcbe almost satisfied with know- 

ihf hands elkbeobject of his*fnte*est fa From 
our lms^ffainhag among the letters of onr dis¬ 
trict, wc c lhew lbe handwriting of most persons 
so hstunatdyj that .no attempt at disguise, 
h&vever cunningly executed, oould succeed with 
us. We noticed the ominous lawyers’ letters 
addressed to tradesmen whose circumstances 
were r growing embarrassed; and we saw the 
carefully ill-written direction to the street in 
Liverpool and London, where some poor fugi¬ 
tive debtor was in hiding. The evangelical 
curate, .who wrote in a disguised hand and 
under an assumed name to the fascinating 
public singer, did. not • deceive us ; tfet young 
■inaiy who posted a circular love-letter to three 
or four girls the same pight, never escaped our 
notice; the wary maiden, prudently keeping 
two strings to her tfew, unconsciously depended . 
upon our good faith. The public never know 
how nwch they owe to official secrecy and 
official honour, and how rarely this confidence 
is betrayed. nPetty tricks and artifices, small 
dishonesties, histones of tyranny and suffering, 
exaggerations, and disappointments, were thrust 
upon our notice. As if we were the official con¬ 
fidants of t% neighbourhood, w6 were acquainted 
with the leaning events in the lives of most of 
the inhabitants. <* 

lor the pool) we were often persuadqtj both 
to read and write their letters; and the*Irish 
especially, with whom penmanship was a «r&e 
accomplishment, seldom (ailed to succeed in 
their eloquent petitions; though no ones can 
realise the difficulty of writing from aJPadd/s 
dictation, where “ the pratees, and the pig, and 
the praiste. God bless him!” become involved 
ha- .one long, perplexed sentence, without any 
period (rem^A]ifi£bng to end of the fetter. One 
such epistfe the vnam topift.of which was an 
extravagant lamentation bVer the death of a 
wife, rose to the pathetic climax, “and now.I’m 
obleeged to wash r*aelf, and bake ineself!” 
The Tetters of the English npor, on the cen¬ 
tury, wire composed of short, bald sentences; 
except in the case 'of the miners m u qjir neigh¬ 
bourhood, who gehettdly looked <?to us to con- 
doet their eorresponeSac8 0 with their sVfeet.,,, 
hearts, duringVhe yearly absence*! the fetter in’ 
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p^miunuL as muon as supen te a verse, u we 
would pw in “abib of p&r” which pleased 
them equally weu whether ft was taken, with 
some sbgbtsaBeration, from yrtpiefa Hymns 
or SbeMtone*s Poems. But most frequently the 


or ShenStones rooms. JJut most m^uantiy the 
cases brought to us wer^ sorrowful ones, in 
which we couU render ,p> Imp., 9 

- One; day's poor woman,, who received a 
quarterly allowance through our hfljt® from the 
'reheving-officm: of her father’s parish, came to 
uFhrinwcafcsfi.hsarted bebaiise her Erndtord, a 
b weri|(w«u!' tmea ^utleinau, iasistecfupa her 
•sending her father to the workhouser-a blisfl, j 
parfiyfio, and.childish*old m&n r whom, she had 
to tend l%e an infant—as he had made it a raji 
upon jjis estate that no *‘ lodgers” Should be kep 
by any of hia tenants. The woman Jelt, as. an, 
otneiytea|,3r tsue-heartod dafeg^Ierwould real, 
and she had a vague notions ciemmon one 
among the poor, that if the QseegfeOuId on%r 
know her wrongs, she wofild remove* thepa. 
Another time, a destitute; depressed loqjung 
girl came to ask how much it would cost to send 
a piece of her mother’s shroud to her brother in, 
Australia, as a sure token, she said, weeping, 
that he would see her face ito more. Fancy the 
mail steamer freighted—for to us and the orphan 
it bore no other -burden—with a shred of a 
mother’s shroud, crossing those thousands of 
miles of ocean to bear testimony to a wider and 
more impassable separation. Qne more story of 
the poor, with whom we were necessarily brought 
into contact, and whose gratitude for very trivial, 
kindnesses, as with Wdrasworth, “ has oftevleft 
us mourning.” At the time%f the Crimean war, we 
jvere directed to fasten a small pamphlet, contain¬ 
ing a Jist of the killed and wounded, upqptke out¬ 
side of our office window, where every one could 
turn over the doom-written leavu|. Strange were 
the faces, hard-featured, homely, weather-beaten 
faces of working men and women, who clustered 
round it from morning to night, and aid aloud, 
with slow and tebowed effort, the Jiames of our 
lost soldiers in the Past, proclaiming them in our 
cars with a mournfully monotonous toqe, until 
the list grew familiar to us as opr own registered 
namft in the family Bible. Now and then there 
wqpld be a murmur andr thrill of reco|aitiou a# 
the hesitating voic§ of the reader pronounced 
so ye name in the list of privates; and once a 
poor washerwoman, who bad set down her 
'or a minute to hear about the war, was 
h the name of her sqa as one among 


otousauaing charaqfcer. Sometimes ladies who 
iMjLfflir mmstisn. names » much a mystery 
s» age, seemed to regard teas* personal 
gVWM» be required to, mention them. About 
two « %ee yearn ago, when the slips called 


aft idea spread abroad that the money 
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worth,^postage step; and, ujpon D 

lianded over to juin,anji payment demanded, re¬ 
plied, with sanctimonious gravity, that he had 
not brought the money, as be thought “ the post¬ 
master might have a Scruple against being paid 
A a Sabbath P We were, of coarse, compelled 
fo decline transacting Sunday post-office busi¬ 
ness on such conscientious toms. 

Now and thfth came brief snatches of ro¬ 
mance ; romances*that were never finished. 
Qnc£ our interest was kbeuly exdted by a fair 
young face presented daily at the "office Window. 
A frank face, with* childlike, guileless smile 
in the dark eyes and upsn* the rosy lips. We 
were skilful at “ back-spiring,” as the Scotch 
call it, and we soon ascertaiaedTwithout awaken¬ 
ing, any suspicion, that Miss Columbell was re¬ 
siding with a famBy in, the town, under 1 another 
name, and with a rather fabulous history.' Her 
mother had been a laundress in a baronet’s 
household; and this girl, lovely enough to turn 
any young man’s head, had been married clan¬ 
destinely to the second son; the concealed mar¬ 
riage only being, confessed when the young 
officer’s regiment was ordered to the West 
Indies. Hu parents,*after some natural anger, 
determined to makePthe "best of the circum¬ 
stances, and proposed that their laundress’s 
daughter IfeouM remain in England during her 
husband’s absence, and reside with a former 
governess, in ordor to receive an education iu 
some degree befitting her new position. So far 
the story was true; but the stranger continued 
her romance bv narrating almost incredible 
cruelties and indignities practised upon her after 
her h|afj6aQ’’s.deprtUre,mhich had at last com¬ 
pelled her to fly in secrecy from the hbme whtre 
be had left her, and seek a refuge from her per¬ 
secutors at ft safe distance. After this we 
watchpd more keenly the opn, ingenuous face, 
which would have betrayed any pbysic«momist 
into admiration, when she asked smilingly for 
her secret letters* Even her present corre- 

r detent she de rived, for, after she hadLleft 
town, she forwagded letters from herselfftb , 
him, to be posted at ougoffice,—•apractioewhich^ 
has sinoe been prohibited, as only eatgpaniings 
to purposes of deception. . One of^hgse fot|er^ 
sent to us 
she said 
We 
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t^b friends she had beenwisiting. One of the 
gent iemen, frantic with anxJtety, and apparently 

i ost recovered Irani a severe illness, was the 
tnsband, returned, after two years’ absence, to: 
find all clue to his young wife lost. Never shall 
we forget the eagerness with which he received 
the address of the letters forwarded by us, 
though we had. ascertained that it was only to 
some offices in London. Whether he ever found 
her, we never knew. • 

Another crisis in a life’s history we saw 
finished. A tradesman’s daughter, who had 
been for some time engaged to a prosperous 
young draper in a neighbouring town, heard 
from one whotn she and her parents considered 
credible authority, that he was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Not a dayjvas to be lost in brok¬ 
ing the bond, by which she and her small far-, 
tune were linked to poverty. A letter, strodt 
and conclusive in its language, was at, on® 
written and safely deposited in the post-office, 
when the same informant cjllea upon the young 
lady’s friends to contradict and explain his pre¬ 
vious ytatemqnt, which had arisen out of sofoe 
misunderstanding. They rushed to us at once, 
and no words can describe the scene; the re* 
iterated appeals, the ttsars, the wringing of hands, 
the united entreaties of lather, mother, and 
daughter, for us to restore their fatal letter. 
But the rule admitted of no exceptions—that a 
letter once posted could not be restored to any 
applicant; not even to the writer himself. It 
was hut in the next room, this fatal epistle, and 
nothin" but a formal but most essential rule 
stood between them and their rejected pro* 
spects. The circumstance was not of any lasting 
importance, however. Each lover married some-* 
body else, and was, no doubt, quite as happy. 

Never, surely, has any ond’a better chance of 
seeing himself as others see him than a country 
postmaster. Letters of complaint yej-y securely 
enveloped and sealed passed througirour hands, 
addressed to the Postmaster-General, and then 
came back to us for our own perusal and explana¬ 
tion. One of our neighbours informed the Post¬ 
master-General, in confidence, that we were 
" ignorant and stupid.” !> clergyman wrote a 
pathetic remonstrance, stating that ho was so 
often disappointed "of his Morning Star and ( 
Dial, that lie had come to the conclusion 
that we disapproved of that paper for the 
clergy; and from scruples of tnnscieflce,. or 
political motives, prevented it—one of four 
hundred passing daily through our office—from 
reaching his hands whenever there was anything 
we considered objectionable in it. Two, cha- 
rj*t“ratics marked every complaint; the ex¬ 
treme regret of the £rilish public at being 
cwnpelled, after much long-suffering, to find 
' TaulCJb'd the serious importanc^jjl^every letter 
‘losfi or mis-ient, among the hdadred thousands 
circulating in all Sections eadb day. In our 
own J 4 08ad*l3«l&.” bag abou|. fiVelve a day 
.wets seti-dptS) LondogJ* frogi jufj"»ifl$ility to 
discover the persons to Viiom^Tney had been 
written. ahji>i659, the number of letters 
, returned? to the writers fromjHhe dea&ttsr 


office was one million nine hundred thou¬ 
sand; nearly half ft them being insufficiently or 
incorrectly addressed; and more than eleven 
thousand posted pith no direction at all. From 
the same causes four hundred and seventy 
thousand newspapers were undelivered 

It is as little understood with what zeal and 
honourable enthusiasm a great deal of the post- 
office service is performed, as it ,is considered 
how important and necessary it is that this 
public duify should be transacted upon higher 
principles than those entering into ordinary 
business* When the Violet mail-paokct be- 
toreen Ostcnd and Dover was lost in I860, the * 
officer in charge, seeing that the vessel could 
not be saved, must have spent the last minutes 
wf his life inyemoviijg the cases wliickcontaiued 
[the mail-bags, and po placing them that they 
moated* whenstbe ship and it/crew went down. 
On another occsgjon, the mail-nffistewof ® Cana¬ 
dian stedhffir sacrificed his life* when he might 
nave escaped, by going below to secure tbc mails 
entrusted to him. I know among our own 
littte staff of servants, hard-worked and under¬ 
paid, there 4s no deficiency of a laudable desire 
to do thejr work with spirit and exactness. 
“Thdjr shall press me into the earth,” said 
one of our rural messengers, referring to the un¬ 
reasonable demands of the public, “but I will 
do my duty 1” On our own parts, how often 
have we done, what every official in the public 
service has to do, steadily turned away from our 
domestic interests, whether of joy or/orrow, 
4hd bent our minds from them into a diligent 
attendance upon the responsibilities devolving 
upSn us. 

iBOME CURIOUS LIGHTS. ... 

At the end of the sixteenth century a certain 
old Vincenzo Cascariolo, of Bologna, cobbler by 
profession, alchemist by practice, went out one 
siflnmer Sunday evening to take a walk as far as 
the Monte Jfetemo. On kis 'way thither, pecr- 
im? about to sec if he could not find some sort 
of kep, no matter what, tvhieh should unlock 
the great gate leading into the illimitable gold¬ 
fields of Nature, he picked up a stone—a 'Stone 
like any''other stone to look at, but sometbih" 
heavier in the hand to feel? A thought struck 
him. Always on the look-out for the universal 
solvent, the alkahest, the menstruum which 
should turn his copper to gold, and raijp his 
cobbler’s lapstene to a patrician’s emblem, it 
suddenly occurred to him that, as thisustone 
had one of properties of gold, namely, its 
weight, it might be found«au investigation to 
contain the body of gold itfielf, and to be one of 
the links in the chain sought to be knit up.. He 
went back to his furnaces and his awls, put his# 
stone into a crucible, and calcined it; but he got 
no gold ft only a body " which absorbs the rays 
of the sun by day to emit them by bight.” In 
other words, he had* made the flngous phospho¬ 
rescent Bologna stone, T:he Lapis Solaris orold, 
days, scientmcSfiy known in thete days as the 
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sulphuret of barium ; that 1 $ sulphate of barytes, 
or lieavy-spar after calcination. Scipio Begatello, 
tbe alchemist, also^if BologA, had a bit of this 
light-bearing marvel brought to him by the old 
cobbler; this Lapis solans, *hich was heavy as 
gold, attracted the sun, and shone like the sun 
m the dark, and was thus evidently bound up 
with the Sol of the fraternity: which Sol was 
also gold. The cobbler showed it to some others; 
so that the fame of the Bologna stone got spread 
abroad, and was made one of the jironders of 
the old city. This was in 1602, and is the 
hietory of the Bologna stone as discovered by 
Casoariolo tbe cobbler, and detailed by Be. Phip- 
son, ifc his charming little volume on Phospho¬ 
rescence, lately published. Years afterwards. 
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tain non-phosphorescent bodies can be made 
luminous by heat, jf 'previously electrified. Of 
these, are some marbles, apatites, and others of 
the same class. When exposbd to the light 
they lose this quality, but retain it if kept in 
the'dark. Metallic arsenic, and native sulphuret 
of antimony (stibine, not antimony pure), be¬ 
come phosphoric when heated to a dull red heat, 
and snine with a yellow-white light. Gold, 
copper, and silver, are all phosphorescent when 
tnelted on chafcoal; so is the mineral called 
lepidolite; so is sulphate of quinine, and sul¬ 
phate of cinchonine—also by heat but not 
by exposure to light; so is paper. Common 
salt is phosphorescent at a great heat: and 
chloride of caldum, that has been melted and 


sower he chose to employ, then hdhting the stare 
in a dose# criftible: which stare, if m nosed to 
the sun for a slftrt time after, would Gglit up ip 
the dark with marvellous radiancy and brightness. 

In 1663, Robert Boyle, “ the father or Eng¬ 
lish chemistry, and uncle of the Earl of Cdrk,” 
going his way towards knowledge and the 
future, found that the diamond was phospho¬ 
rescent after being exposed to the rays of 
tiie sun. In 1675, Baudoin got a new phos¬ 
phorus out of calcined nitrate of lime. Nearly a 
nundred years later, Canton’s phosphorus— 
three parts of calcined oyster-shells with one of 
sulphur—was shown before the Royal Society 
of LcH^lon under various very lovely expe^- 
ments. Plaster of Paris, calcined with common 
charcoal, and exposed io the sun, is also phos¬ 
phorescent ; and walls lately whitewashed! may 
be seen shining with a steady glow-worm light 
.vftqr exposure to the burning rays of a summer 
sun. 'Indeed, many mineral suostanclb are of 
the light-bearing tribe. Among them some va¬ 
rieties of fluor-spar, carbonate lime, burnt 
oyster-shells, pearls, phosphate and arseniate of 
lime, some diamonds, ana the beautiful variety 
of fluor-spar knqvgi as cMoropliane, which, when 
of the noblest kind, isluminous in tje dark by the 
mere heat of the hand—of a lower order of merit, 
at good warm sunAier heat, say from sikty to 
eightfcPahrenheit. • 

'^Electricity and heat have both much to do, 
with creating phosphorescence. A slight shock 
passed through an exhausted substance, or even 
exposure to the electric light, will restore the 
* light that lias departed; and heat is one of the 
prim* agents. Fluor-spar, lime, sulphuret of 
calcium, diamonds, &c., pulverised gnd thrown 
on a Abated surface become batijgntly luminous; 
fluor-spar the most so. TllrowliVi t(f heated 
mercury, into boilAlJ water, or on a hot shovel, 
it becomes exceedingly bright. But there is 
one- curious thing about it.. A perfect crystal 
of fluor-spar will not beedtue phosphorescent by 
heat alone, unleac one surface be slightly rough- 
ened on sqpdstone: diamonds, on'the^ontrary, 
will not become phosphorescent unless perfectly 
poljphed. Obtain, aiqjnonns, which will npt 
wwiiue by lfea^ alone, will by electricity; cer- 


iobserved by him. The crystals of nitrate of 
uranium are strikingly luminous when shaken 
lp in a bottle; and many crystals give out light 
at their point of qleavage. When mica is broken, 
a spark flashes out.nind the separated plates are 
fqpni to be electric: one positive and the other 
negative. So it is with feld-sj%r. Boracic 
acid, melted in a crucible and then cooled, splits 
'as it cools and sends ou£«faint flames; when 
vanadic acid is melted, it also crystallises in 
cooling.: the crystals glowing with a red phos¬ 
phoric iight. Vanadium, whence the acid, is a 
white metal, a kind of underdone silver, found 
in 1830 by Sefstrom, the Swedish chemist, in a 
certain’soft iron remarkable for its ductility; 
and called by him after some heathenish old 
Scandinavian idol, unknown to general fame. 
*So also, when phosphate of lime is melted, it 
cools into phosphorescent crystalline beads, very 
beautiful to behold. Transparent feld-spar is 
luminous when funded; so is sugar, which 
makes quite a grand display when pounded 
rapidly in a mortar in the dark, until the whole 
mass seemato he a small sea of flame. So savs 
Dr. Phipson. By practical experiment, I, the 
compiler of this paper, know nothing. 

Water freezing very rapidly, gives out sparks 
at the moment of passing from water to ice. 
This was a discovery made by Professor Pontus 
in 1833. Blend, with verv slight excitement; 


when slightly rubbed in the dark; but the most 
pho3pl\pric of all substances is phosphorus itself, 
which is ludlinous at any temperature above 
zero. TSclow that, its light is nut out. Phos¬ 
phorus can make six hundred thousand parts of 
spirits of wine luminous with one part of itself, 
and gives light to water in which it is kept. 
Phosphuret of calciupi thrown into water; aa U&* 
off bubbles of pliosphuretied hydrogen gas, which 
take fire in the atmosphere and give offrings o^ 
white smoke, beautifully luminous, andrinaking 


an exceedingly lovely experiment. Pomssium is' 
luminous when first exposed ip the air AM. 


i hret exposed 

Petrie coverfi a stick with baa Sg?, tfife ant it 
in twa^TOjteud easy, segment waj phoap ho- . 
rescent when cut. Potassiu m hag a reddfflr 
light,y^ut bur^ with a purple*flWW ip watery 
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heart-shaped beings, with q complex centre and a 
network of branching filaments—beings with a 
stalk, making them more than ever like heart- 
shaped.'leaves, and each animal highly phospho¬ 
rescent. Then there are things like ornamented 
spindles, with the threads flying; and things 
like transparent beans ; some like Florence 
flasks standing on two legs, belted round the 
middle, and filled with plums; some like a boy’s 
kite, with turnip-shaped excrescences; and 
others lik$ steel traps, with teeth set in a row 
below; some like hairy mushrooms, with roots 
and streamers; some like fantastio cucumbers; 
some plumy like rushes, and others feathery like' 
birds ,• many, and of all forms and classes; so 
many, indeed, that, in 1854, thfe phosphorescent 
marine animals then known, were upwards of a 
hundred distinct species*; and the number has 
increased since then. But, unlike the herring* 
and the mackerel, and other fish, which bccont; 
luminous only when dead and decaying, thesii 
invertebrate light-bearers are luminous only when 
living; the phosphoric substance—which can 
be collected, according to the testimony by ex¬ 
perience of" MM. Edoux and Soulezet, and 
which is yellowish, viscous, and soluble in water 
—losing its luminosity after it has been separated'' 
for a few moments from the body of the animal. 

Common earthworms—the lumbrices accord¬ 
ing to science—are known now to be phospho¬ 
rescent, though a fierce dispute was once waged 
on that question; some naturalists declaring 
that the crawling things which left a trail of 
light behind them on the garden-path in warm, 
dry, summer evenings, were not earthworms, 
but centipedes, scolopendrte; but the fact is" 
pretty firmly established now that earthworms 
as well as centipedes are luminous, and that 
centipedes are only lumitisqj after exposure to 
the sun, though earthworms are often turned up 
out of manure-heaps shining and phosphorescent. 
A most singular and important fact y if, indeed, 
it is an absolute fact, and not a nrere fancy of 
, the observation. Other insects, too, are phospho¬ 
rescent. The glow-worm—lamnyris; the fire-fly 
—elater; the Chinese lantem-ny—fulgora; will 
ocSttrto the mind of everyone as the typical forms 
■ of insfect luminousness; but the curious Passus 


marked with the Greek character it on its ( wings; 
the eyes of the silkworm-moth, Bchnbyx cossus; 
some caterpillars; our old British friend the 
daddy-longlegs, under rare circumstances; and 
some beetles of indigestible names and homy 
bodies—that all these are phosphoric anddumi- 
r;* *UVi%> a fact known only to the more carefal 
observers. The eyes of feasts have often strange 
'ights within and behind them. Some monkeys 
Jiave*phosphorescent eyes; and Dr. Phipson 
‘speak's of* ode man, only one, whose eyes emitted 


sable consul 
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ilirious case of phospliorqrcenoe 


covering the metallic parts of a pistol, as well 
as the hands of himself and his friend Petersen, 
then holding it. 4t was intensely cold at the 
time, and the atmosphere was highly electric; 
and then came tbcfyhosphorescence of the metal 
and of their own living flesh, as bright and steady 
as a glow-worm’s light, showing evtry mart 
and crease of the skm, and' the whole length of 
the pistol; enablin*them to see what they were 
about in that desolate hut; helping them to get 
a flame, uppn which their salvation depended. 

Strange phosphoric appearances have been 
seen in the dying and diseased. A pale moen- 
light-colaarca glimmer was seen paying round 
tjie head of a dying girl about an hour and a 4 
half before her last kreath. The light *pro-’' 
ceeded from her head, and was faint ana tremu- 
*R)us like the feflexionof summer lighting, which 
[at firsts those watching her, mistook it»to be. 
The story is fold by Marsh in his Essay ou*the 
Evolutiop fif light from the Livirfg; Sfibject. 
Another <$se reported by a meflical man in Ire¬ 
land, ( was that of a consumptive patient, in 


land, ( was that of a consumptive patient, in 
whose cabin strange lights had been seen, filling 
the v neighbourhood with alarm. The medical 
man, Dr. Donovan, went to the cabin and 
watched, and out of fourteen nights succeeded 
in three; once seeing a luminous fog like the 
Aurora Borealis round the man, and twice “ scin¬ 
tillations, like the sparkling phosphorescence 
exhibited by sea infusoria.” He vouches for 
the truth of what he saw, and the absence of 
all imposture. A third instance was that of an 

I talian woman at Milan lying dangerously ilL 
she did not die, as it turned out), who gave off 
a phosphoric flame which avoided the hand when 
carried against it, aqd was finally dispersed by 
a current of air. And have not phosphoric . 
lights been seen in hospitals upon wounds, upon 
dead aifd decaying flesh in dissecting-rooms, 
and in butchers’ shops?' Boyle’s famous neck 
of veal, which°had more than twenty phospho¬ 
rescent places in iti is one of the most striking 
instances on record; but Dr. Phipson gives 
others, which the' curious mpy read for them¬ 
selves. At'tell events, thS fact is proved that 
dead flesh before decaying may become phos- 
phorctcent, and. that even the living flesh when 
diseased, or bdfore death, or when bust, as in 
wounds,^can also be luminous. But the sdbject 
is in its infancy yet, and even Dr. Phipson, Jao 
knows more about it than day other living man, 
does not always know where to draw the^line 
between electricity and phosphorescence, or to 
determine which is which, or what is either. 

MY C6ujSa^Y-HOUSE IN PEftSSA. 

• o __ 

I am living in a garden. «My companions are 
birds, and trees, ana flowers. I know them all 
intimately, and they are all quick with the deli¬ 
cious airy life of fairyland. 1 know the talking- 
bird, who seems to discoursc^to me of worlds 
in visible,’Hellthg me to be content with the great 
joy of living. Perhaps he has brougKtj-Jiis sweet 
grave talk from sdme. unseen (paradise, which 
human eyes are not yet blessed v jen<mgh ttf'bt„,, t 
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hold. I know the breeze, fiat comes at noon- 
dhy, fresh from the mountains, like a wild romp, 
t.n«»ing about the Naves, an# breaking the still 
sunshine of my garden. I know the gentle 
zephyrs, stealing along like lo*rs’ sighs, scarcely 
heard, but felt delightfully. I know the airs of 
early meaning, so fresh and friendly; and I 
know the sound of the trumpet, which Somes 
from the king’s palace at diwn. It is a laugh¬ 
able trumpet* though the trumpeter, a solemn | 
man, whom I know also, is very proyd of it. I 
know the water, which comes rushing all over 
mjugarden like a prodigal prince with his train, 
who only deigns to visit me twice a *veek. I 
1 know, also, *he divine calm of the daybreak, and 
%>uld translate into earthly words the birds’ hynm 
of thanksgiving for the return of day. All nature 


plays at the dawn of a summer daj in the Easfc' 
At night the moon is my mistress. She is so 


near, she seems qvRte at home among my lowers, 
as if «he 4ivec?witli them, or Jiad a palace df 
gems in the snowy mountain at whift? base my 
garden grows. * '* 

Around me there is a fresh and woflderful 
exuberance of life. The whole garden blotims 
in the magnificent pomp of an Asiatic mid¬ 
summer, and looks like one gorgeous nosegay. 
Roses are there in such profusion that they 
clamber up the stems of tall trees, and smother 
the very leaves of them with the multitude of 
their buds and blossoms. Trunk aud branches 
seem all stifled and conquered in that soft em¬ 
brace. I lie down even upon roses—such a 


swarmtug oevy oi iragranc usuries as mignt 
have been at the court of the Princess BadourS. 
Nature showers her gjfts over the land witii 
disorderly generosity, rfothing can keep in’it.s 


ji children, wild with delight, and liberty, and 
1 1 health. There is every day a succession of new 
:! flowers. Yesterday my garden was all white, 

| to-day it seems blue; to-morrow it may be rose- 
| colour again, as it was- a week ago, but evSry 
11 day brings somdtlfuijf new and lovelier than the 
i ■ day before, revealing wonders of nature and un- 
j suspected changes. • • n 

! Thpjnery sky seems made up of jewels heaped 

I together in store from heaven’s own treasury. 

near the sun, are some small bright-tinted 1 

II clouds wliicli look like a cluster of priceless 
ruhics and opals tossed carelessly upon the skies, 

| from the brow of some fair Spirit at repose. 

| Near; them is a fine mosaic of turquoise and 
white cornelian intermingled, which might serve 
to pace qpe of the courts of hguren; Ttnd yonder, 
bn the verge of the horizonTaf&^ndloss fields 
of amethyst. Round the sun himself, cluster 
diamonds of intolefbble brightness, and round 
the .moon, his bride, are pearls. Very beautiful 
is the milky way on moonless nights. Mynozzir, 
or butler, too, lias peculiar opinions respecting 
the milky way. He informs me, tha#at tin; time of 
, the FIoo^*tlie windows of heaven were, opened, 
and these w&bk streaks in the sky come from 
^•gliiftks that ccyld ribt UK properly closed again. 


l am living in two dimates. Around me, in 
my garden, is snnshidb, bright and warm. Roses 
of purple and ricfl yellow hacs, such as are 
never seen in our parterres, bow their’lovely 
heads ceremoniously to each other in demure 
merriment, and turn aside from the wooing airs 
to titter and whisper among themselves. Small 
white leaves of unknown flowers, who are 
gathered together in a countless host, fall with 
every light wind, making mimic snow, as if in 
mockery of the wintry storm. ♦But beyond, on 
the mountain close by, is real snow and ice; I 
have tlie snow to cool my sherbet, and it is 
served to freshen my fruits. The ice is like 
crystal, enchanted crystal, which dissolves in a 
thousand lustrmft hues as I look at it. 

My nozzir, who sees me sometimes looking 
musmgly upwards at the snow on peak and in 
,ravine, tells me that the sky is made of ice, and 
t/at is why the summits of all mountains which 
ifpprjach near to it are frozen. 

• If I go in-doors to seek tSe shade at noon, 
bright carpets arh.gpread beneath my feet, and 
the room in which I doze through the heat of 
th% day, in company with pleasant visitors from 
dreamland, is full of Eastern luxuries. The floor 
•is strewn with embroidered cushions, soft 
divans, and shawls, and* gilded wares; and 
cambric pillows filled with rose-leaves to cool 
the heated temples and invite, repose, that I 
may be fresh and wakeful in the glorious night¬ 
time. By-and-by the walls around are painted 
with flowers, and bright with gilding newly 
done. Looking-glasses are let into them and 
reflect a bearded personage whom I hardly re¬ 
cognise as the cropped and shaven Englishman 
who read the City article in the Times with such 
interest, and who wore such very tight clothes, 
and who was all bestapped and uinbrellaed in a 
club-house, a fe.W*months ago. My windows 
are of stained glass, very small, and diamond¬ 
shaped like those in English cottages; but when 
the sun s\nes through them they look like 
beautiful jewels. I cafi fancy I am living in 
the palace of gems which the slave of the lamp 
built for Aladdin, and I must be careful not to 
ask for a roc’s egg, lest it should all tumble 
down and vanish. -It is neither of one story 
nor of two, but both! part of it being of 
one story, and part of It two. It aught 
have been built by a child at play with cards. 
There is a ljmge of rooms, somo high and 
some l6w, round a spacious court with a foun¬ 
tain iik the centre, and a piece of ornamental 
water, round which strut birds of gorgeous 
feather; and a fawn gambols and plays with 
my qozzir’a daughter, a little maid scarce fire 
years old. The fountain is blue and sily^.<nll 
of living waters, talkfng always. Over the 
rooms are other low reruns, the two together .p 
about the size and height of one high roffli^.bur* 
not quite, and A) quamt juts and copiers and- > 
holes make up the difference*, Wooden shutters 
are in frontjbf these roomg, awWxteid, like 
Frencl^mf^vs, Rlnisst fronPi3»»M*ili% to 
the ground. ’Above"these shutters are co 
strucjjfd queer jittle space* liks^Aoneyccm^ 
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They are coveted sometimes with stained glass, 
arid sometimes with oil-pager painted of many 
colours, and they serve for windows. When 
: these "shutters ‘are open, the room is shaded 
from the sun by a p ettily striped canvas awn¬ 
ing. There are nests of little pigeon-holes and 
nooks, and shelves and corners, about the rooms, 
that there is a plaoe for everything. It is quite 
a doll’s house. 

My palace had nearly all fallen down when I 
took it; though*it belonged to a prinoe of the 
blood. But it was built up again as if by magic. 
A rush of workmen appeared. They fumed 
about, and halloaed to each other, and fought and 
were beaten, and behold! the house rose from 
its own ruins. To he sure the stalls are only built 
of mud and water. When the winter rain comes 
they will be washed away again. Abodt «my 1 
house are spiders, so big as to be quite bogey 
spiders; ana there are preposterous giants%f 
beetles who patrol mv floors at night, and fildd '- 
men blue-bottles, and fleas like dwarf crabs. ' 

A man has been sent fonr&om the city on the 
day of my arrival to make my bed, whish is a 
laughable n js of wool in a silken sack of soarlet 
and yellow. He arrives on horseback and clatters 
into my room as if on an errand of life and death'. 
Then he sits down to talk and smoke with my 
nozzir as if he had nothing to do at all. By- 
and-by he sits on his knees Deside an immense 
instrument like a harp with one string, and takes 
a large mallet of polished wpod in his right 
hand. Then comes my nozzir and rips open the 
bed with a carving-knife, and together they beat 
out the wool, lock by lock, to a pleasant kind 
of music, looking as serious as children at plaj 
the while. A lomaun is given to the bed-maker, 
and he gallops away again as he came. 

The roof of my house, which overlooks a wide 
landscape, and is flat as,- a terrace, would be a 
pleasant walk when the sun has gone down, and 
it would be nice to dine there on these dewless 
evenings, andlook down upon the garden, and con¬ 
found the politics of the earwigs and spiders who 
seek one’s acquaintance in the gloaming. But 
(here arc some peasants’ houses about, which my 
terrace commands, and I might witness a lady’s 
.toilet; so that this would not do at all. 

I have a great many servants—Wonderful 
people—red and blife, ana yellow, and black, and, 
white. Their names are all from the Arabian' 
Nights—Hassan and Ahmed, md Aii, Nou- 
reddin, Mohammed, and Ibrahhft, Sadik and 
Kerrin. My household, also, is quite patriarchal. 
I call my servants “Badcha,” my children; and 
wc are indeed of the same family. But they are 
seldom at home, and their friends, also of warie- 
, jjyriirA'solours, come to supply their places. It is 
at? the same; half a scqre of rice-eaters are ready 
^U&t anytime to do my bidding. I might have a 
dozest lSwre if I chose, all watching my looks, 
"thinkingW a curiosity, bragging about me as 
subordinate to theiflselves, making good sayings 
for ^e,'"and“SflrayW them hiri ng and thither 
about thfWazaars. They tpke HttlflSIftg* off my 
™d£sk or dressing-table, and sheik them to asto¬ 
nish theirtK3uds of mlany hufs. Sonyitimes 


• * 

they bring them back again; sometimes they 
omit this ceremony. One of them walked r 
about all day yefeterday (kith a little patent 
match-box, and everybody to whom he exhibited 
it cried “ Wondefful 1” My servants are eternal 
talkers, and always find such excellent reasons 
for all they do, that it is impossible to catch 
thenf tripping, and it is far better to submit to 
their ways. It is‘also, I find, far cheaper. If 
I am so extravagant as to have a difference of 
opinion wjlli any of them, he is sure to come to 
me the next day and say, “ Ah, Sahib! because 
you broke my heart last night you must givwme 
a new cent.” I do not find by experience that /T x 
a refusal to do so ever settles the question. 

* I have Aladdin’s talismans, and the Slave cTi 
the Lamp and the Slave of the Uing at my call. 
Sometimes ,a genius with a flowing’-beara, and 
dressed in brignt-coloured sillys mid satixn, comes 
in to bring nSe a pretty turquoise, or a goAden 
"midle-cham. Bprhaps I shall 'liaviP to ?>ay for 
that turipibise and gold chainfif I keep them. 
Perhaps they have been brought to me for sale 
by a‘ wandering trader, or some neighbour’s 
servant. But I prefer to think that they are 
given to m8 by a genius as enchanted gifts, or 
that they are sent to me as among the wonders 
of tlie world by some friendly magician. A j 
bridle-chain which will give my horse the fleet¬ 
ness of the wind, a turquoise which will render 
me invisible to my enemies. 

When I smoke, I seem to have an enchanted 
pipe made of a living man, all blue and yellow 
^nd gold; withoa face dark and handsome, and j 
with humble eyes. The pipe walks away when j 
I have done with it, and talks if 1 speak. The 
bowl of my pipe i\of gold, enamelled round 
with portraits copied from an English Book of, ' 
Beauty, which, somehow or other, found its.vet./ j 
to Tehrdn. _ *' 

If I ask for floods it comes in such a tray as 
the Fairy Pai’i-Banou might have served to i 
Prinee Ahmed in her palace of rooks. Fragrant ! 
wjnes, bright as amber, and smelling all of ! 
flowers, in bottles of unknown shape, are upon ' 
the tray; and large fruits, melons of great size, 
and grapes in gigantic bunches freshly gathered, 
with riie virgin bloom upoff them. Meats, too, 
are there, served in tempting mouthfsbu.upou 
silver skewers of cunning device, and showy 
flaps of bread, thin as a handkerchief, to prefect 
my fingers when I take the dainty morsels still 
frothing from the fire. Iced sherbets and* milk 
curiously prepared and whiter than‘snow, with 
rice like pearls, and pomegranate pipe like 
rubies, nnq pickles cut m quaint figures, with 
wild truffles ap/i^weet honeycomb. Thi#is my 
meal. ‘It it 'all likVi enchantment. It comes in 
at a sign, and goes away af* a sign. It comes 
noiselessly on men’s heads, while I am listening 
to the cuckoo flitting from tree to tree, and to 
the nightingales who<sing here in the daytime. 

It goes away while I am asking the leaves of the 
M&rgueftte ftr the secret of my lady’s heart. 

If I lose any of my treasures,, my nozzir, 
a stately man—•plum l . j colouref^wili propose 
to send for tlje king’s astrologer. ’The k'tbg^u.., 
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great crowd of carriages^ containing the ladies 
of the court, and horsemeji, and soldiers, and 
led horses. He is a gracious prince, courteous 
and handsome*. He fixes his eyes full upon us 
as we pass by, which is the royal manner of re¬ 
turning a salute in Persia. The king’s dress is 
of that beautiful soft peach-colour which pre¬ 
dominates in the finest shawls; he wears the 
armlets of jewels which belong to royalty, and 
the regal plume of diamonds in nis hat.* With 
his majesty rides the heir-apparent. He is»a. 
pretty hoy, with fresh, fat, little cheeks, just 
big enough to sit upon his horse. 

But it is not always that I can make certain 
of an afternoon’s ride. Just as we are about 
to start, a messenger may come in haste 
to ask my servants to a marriage, and they all ( 
go away by magio. We must ride when obey 
come back. Our grand excursion is of con 
to Tehran, whither we are obliged to go on d 
of public ceremony. This is a very complicated 
affair indeed. We must commence and complete 
our little journey within tbepr-cise time fixed bv 
an astrologer, who frequently obliges us with 
his cf mpafiy at dinner-time, and who has con¬ 
stituted himself a part of the establishment on 
all occasions of unusual solemnity. If this 
sage, however, should not be doing us the 
honour of a visit on that day, we send to con¬ 
sult him before we start, and we halt at a little 
distance from the city and despatch a messenger 
to his private residence, to ascertain that the 
stars have not changed their minds, and to make 
quite sure of things. 

Then we go home by moonlight, with the 
nightingale band hymning loud anthems rounli 
us, and all the flowers and trees at prayer. 
There stands my house among the gardens, 
sleeping in the rays of tils,moon. But I shall 
find everybody up. No one'ever seems to go to 
bed during the summer in Persia. And why 
should they ? Even now I can see to read my 
brother’s letter, which the gholaurff has brought 
to-day from Tabreez, and sit down to dream of 
the homeland. 

But here is my neighbour’s daughter, a pretty 
little thing, wild as a gazelle, and as shy. She 
haSa painted face, and fingers tipped with henna, 
and eyebrows dyed with reng. He? feet and 
arms are bare, but there are jewels of great price; 
up® them. She is quite covered with gems, 
butfj&eyes are l^j^ter than the brightest of 
themPfed iter skijffis wondrous 0 fair. On her 
little neck is a necklace of inestimabfe value. 
On one of her wee, wee fingers is a thimble of 
gold, prettily enamelled, 
q By-and-by comes my neighbour himself, “whose ] 
«. Callffifr she is; and he seems to love me because 
nis child has chosen mfl for a playmate. So we 
fall artalking, and by-and-by comes supper and 
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sherbets, and theft day has dawned again, and 
the little child has Men fast asleep in my arms r 
with a shawl cast loosel/’round her. I fancy 
that it was not to disturb her, that her father 
stayed so late, a$d that he quoted the long, long 
passage from Saadi twice over. But now she 
wakes up, all life and prattle, and ewe rise to 
saunter towards my neighbour’s house together, 
with a cloud of Servants hovering round us. 
My neighbour means to give me«pipes and tea; 
and as wg are something more than mere ac¬ 
quaintances we shall take tea in the anderoon, 
and his wife will join us with her face Kftco- | 
vered. She is a buxom dame; and ^ill make the^r" 
morning gay with laughter and wild jests. As 
We go sauntering along, I notice an old<sruih- 
bling wall with a turret in the feentre which has 
been built jipon my neighbour’s Itfod, without 
any apparent reason. It is r so massive, so old, 
and so time-Worn, that I ask him who builPit. 

“ Hoijlookos-Khan, grandsoh oi’ Gktenghis- 
Khan,”' v ^ys mynozzir, joining respectfully in 
the conversation, "built it for one of his trea¬ 
sure castles.” 

'‘But my neighbour reproves him mildly, and, * 
with the air of a sober reasoner settling a 
vexed question upon undoubted authority, turns 
to me kindly, and says, “All persons are of 
opinion that it was built by the deevs, or 
genii.” 

When we have breakfasted we shall, probably 
ride out together hawking, or slip a leash of 
Kurdish greyhounds after a hare, or Wander 
.away amidst the sunshine, idly watching the 
pigeons who live in holes among the rocks, aud 
pgss in clouds hither and thither, with swift and 
troubled flight. Perhaps, by-and-by, too, we 
shall dine on fruits, and milk, and roasted, 
lambs, in another garden, a gallant trpnn/of 
banqueters, with our horses picketed among 
the trees, and likely enough some merry laughter 
coming from lattice and balcony will show that 
my neighbour’s anderoon has followed us, and 
my little friend and I may have a romp among 
the roses. '* 
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. CHAPTER X. * 

Mr* Corset w8s so well known at the par 
sonag* bj»the*two old servaqfs, that he had 
no difficulty, an reaching it, aftli* bis de-j, 
parture from Ford Bank, in having ^he *spaih 
bed-chamber made ready for him, late as it was, 
and in the absence of the master, who*had 
taken a little holiday now that Lent and Easter 
were over, for the purpose of fishing. While his 
room was getting ready, Ralph sent for his 
clothes, and by the same messenger he de¬ 
spatched the little note to Ellinor. But there 
was the letter he had promised her in it still to 
be written; and it was almost his night’s employ¬ 
ment to say enough yet not too muijp; for, as he 
expressed it to himself, ho was half way over the 
stream, and it would be folly to turn back, for he 
liad given nearly as much pain both to hin^elf 
and Ellinor by this time .as he should do by 
‘.quaking the separation final. Besides, after Mr.' 
m hjns’s speeches that evening—buj he was 
candid enough to acknowledge that, bad and 
offensive as they had been, if thejhad stood alone 
they might have been condoned. 

His letter ran as follows: 

• 

“ De • rest EVWN 041 , for dearest you ate, and 
I think will ever be, my judgment has consented 
to a step which is giving me great pain, greater 
than you will readily believe. am convinced 
thatfiffs better that we.should part; for circum¬ 
stances have occurred since we formed our en* 
gagement which, although I am unaware of their 
exagt nature, I can see weigh heavily upon you, 
ana have.materially affected your father’s be- 
haviqpf. Hay, I think, after to-night, 1 may 
almost say have entirely altered Ids feelings 
towards jne. What these circumstances arc lam 
ignorant, any further than tjf&tT'kupw from your 
i own admission that they may laid to sonie future 
disgrace. Now, it llay be my fault, it may be in 
my-temperament, to be anXiouB. above all things 
i earthly, to obtak and possess a high imputation. 
I can only say th^t it is so, and leave you to blame 
me for my weakness as milch as feu tike. But 
anytbinsyjbat might-come in between me and! 
this objectwhMd, I own, b 8 ill tolerated by me j 
i«4hf very d ioaf Of such an obs^icle intervening 


would paralyse me. I should become irritable, 
and, deep as my affection is, and always mnatbe, 
towyds yon, I could not promise you a happy, 
pdheeful life. I should«be perpetually haunted by 
the idea of what might happen in the way of dis¬ 
covery and shame, I am the more convinced of 
(his,"from my observation of jour father’s altered 
character—an alteration which I trace back to 
the time when iHWBjecture that the secret affairs 
took Tplace to which you have alluded. In.short, 
it is for your- sake, my dear Ellindr, ev%n more 




final meaning to the words Vhicli your father ad¬ 
dressed to me last night, when he desired me to 
leave Ms house for ever.' God bless you, my 
Ellinor, for the last time my Minor. Try to 
forget as Soon as you can the unfortunate tie 
which has bound you for a time to one so un¬ 
suitable—I believe I ought to say so unworthy 
of you—as— Ralph Corbet.” 

Minor was making breakfast when this letter 
was given her. According to the wont of the 
servants of the respective households of the par¬ 
sonage and Ford *tfcmk, the man asked if there 
was any answer. It*was only custom; for he- 
had not been desired to do so. Ellinor went to 
the windovhto read her letter; the man waiting 
all the time respectfully for her reply. She went 
to the writing-table, an,d wrote: 

“ It is all right—quite right. I ought to have 
thought of it all Ipst August. I do not think 
you will i'prget me easily, but I entreat you never 
at any future time to bhftie yourself. I hope 
you will be happy and successful. I suppose I 
must never write to you again; but I shall 
alwayff prayafor you. Papa was very sorry last 
night fcr having spoken angrily t« you. You, 
must forgive him—there is great need for for¬ 
giveness in this world.— Ellinor.” 


just to'prolong thebfit pleasure of writing to Min 
She sealed the note and fa ve it to the man. Thej 
she sat down and waited for Miss MonraJvlm h a< 
gone to becFon the previous night ufitlCut await 
ing Minor’s return from the dining-room. * 

•“I am le[Jc, my dear,” sajdJSfes Monjro, or 
00 miBS»u®tt ii, “ but 1 have a muf fflSdaelie, and 
I knew yon had a pleasant companion.” Thou 
lookktg round, she perceived Ri&i #3 absdnoe* 
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“ Mr. Corbet not dowu,.yet!” sbc exclaimed. 
And then Ellinor had to tt^l her the outline of 
the faets so soqn likely to be made public; that 
Mr. Corbet and she had determined to break off 
their engagement; and' that Mr. Corbet had 
accordingly betaken liimself to the parsonage; 
and that she did not expect him to return to 
Ford Eank. Miss Monro's astonishment was 
unbounded.. She kept going over and over all 
the little circumstances she had noticed during 
this last visit, only on yesterday, in fact whic* 
she could not reconcile with the notion that the 
two, apparently so much attached to each other 
but a few hours before, were now to be for ever 
separated and estranged. Ellincr sickened under 
the torture ; which yet seemed like torture in a 
dream, from which there must come an awaign- 
| ing and a relief. She felt as if she eould not 
I bear any more; yet there was more to bear. Hto* 
father, as it turned out, was very ill,, and hah 
. been so all liight'lpng; ho had evidently Jura 
some kind of attack on thaJagfn, whether apo¬ 
plectic or paralytic it was for the doctors to 
I decide.* In dhe hurry and anxiety of this day*of 
misery succeeding to misery she almost forgot to 
wonder whether lla\pli were still at the par- c 
souage—still in Hainley; it was not till the 
coming visit of the physician that she learnt that 
j he had been seen By Dr. Moore as he was taking 
his place in the morning mail to London. Dr. 
Moore alluded to his name as to a thought that 
would cheer and comfort the fragile girl daring 
Lev night-watch by her father’s bedside. But 
Miss Monro stole out after Dr. Moore to wart^i 
lam off the .subject for the future, crying bitterly 
1 over the forlorn position of her darling as she 
! spoke—crying as Minor had never yet been able 
! to cry; though all the tilde ip. the pride of her 
| sex she was. endeavouring to persuade the 
; doctor it was all ElUnor’s doing, and the wisest 
and best thing she could have don&.as he was 
not good enough for her, only a poor banister 
struggling for a livelihood. Like many other 
kind-hearted people, she fell into the blunder of 
| lowering the moral character of those whom it is 
i their greatest wish to exalj;. But Dr. Moore 
j knew Ellinor too well, to believe all that Miss 
Mom-o said; she wohid never act from interested 
motives, and was all the more likely to ding to 
a man because he was down, and 0 unsuccessful. 
No! there had been a lovers’ quarrel^and it 
could not have happened at a sadder thuja 
i Before the June rosc 3 were in full bloom, Mr. 

: Wilkins was dead. He had left his daughter to 
I the .guardianship of M r. Ness by some will made 


j ; but Mr. Ness Jmd caught a rhen- 

. - .-inane fever with his Ulster fishings, and had 
1 Js een luntble to be moved home from the little 
Welsh, flsi where lie had been staying when he 
was l.stkeirilfi Since this last attack, Mr. Wik 
! kins’s mind had,been much affected; be often 
i talked strW|55-6ti<i wiidjy-, but re had. rare 
julervals dTquietness and 'full- po&SSSfoa of his 
; senses. At one- of these tinies he must have 
*' written a mBRfmahcd pencil nqj,e, wbidLlus 
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nurse found under fis pillow after his death, aqd 
brought to Ellino*. Through her tear-blinded 
eyes she read the weak faltering words: 

“ I am very ill. I sometimes think X shall 
never get better, fco I wish to ask your pardon 
for what I said the night before .1 was taken ill. 

I am. afraid my anger made mischief between 
you and Ellinor, bt£ I think you will forgive a 
dying man. If you will come back and let all 
,be as it used, I will make any apdlogy you may 
require. If I go she will be so very friendless; 
and I have looked to you to care for her ever sjjoe 
you first;—” ■ There came some illegible and 
inoohereut writing, ending with, “Fr 8 m my death - 1 
bed I adjure you to stapd her friend; I wi^ bet 
pardon on my knees for anything- 0 —” 

’• And there strength had tailed; the<papcr ,-uftl 
,'pcnoil had- been laid aside to be resumcihat some 
time vf-hen the brain was ‘clearer, flie k#ind 
Stronger. Ellinjr kissed the lCtter/’revwcntly 
folded it frji, and laid it among <4er sacred trea¬ 
sures, by her mother’s hall-finished sewing, and 
a little curl of her baby-sister’s golden liair. 

Sr. Johnson, who had been one of the trus¬ 
tees for Mb. Wilkins’s marriage-settlement, a 
respectable solicitor in the county town, and Mr. 
Ness, laid been appointed as executors of bis 
will, and guardians to Ellinor. The will itself 
had been made several years before, when he 
had imagined himself the possessor of a hand¬ 
some fortune, the bulk of which he bequeathed 
to his only child. By her mother’s marriage- 
settlement Fort?Bank was held in trust Tor the 
children of the marriage ; the trustees being Sir 
Frank Holster and Mr? Johnson. There were 
legacies to his executors; a small annuity 10 
Miss Mom-o, with the expression of a hope t Illic¬ 
it mightj be arranged for her to continue Jr,;,'& 

[ with Ellinor as long as the latter remained un¬ 
married ; all Hs servants were remembered, 
Dixon especially, and most liberally. 

What remained of the handsome fortune once 
possessed by the testator ? The executors asked 
in vain; there was nothing. V'hcy could hardly 
make out what had become of it, in such utter 
confusion were all the accounts, both personal 
and official. Mr. Johnson was hardly restrained 
() by his compassion for the orphan from tiinAving 
up the efeeutorship in disgust. Mr. Ness rovs'eil 
himself-from his scholar-like<abstractiou to labour 
at the examination of books, parchments, -and 
papers, for EUinor’s sake. Sir Frank Holster 
professed himself only a trustee for Ford Baidt. 

Meanwhile she went on living at Ford Bank, 
quite imconsciqji*,^' the state of her fathers 
affairs, Ifot.sunk inltJfc deep plaintive melancholy, 
which, affected her looks and the tones of her 
voioe in such a manner us to distress Miss Monro 
exceedingly. It was not that the good lady-did 
not quite acknowledge ffhc great cause her pupil 
had for grieving—deserted bjo Iter lover, her 
father dead—But that she could not bear the 
outward signs of hoy much these yywows had 
told on Ellinor. Her lo\p for .th&poqr -girl *yis 
infinitely distressed by seeing theVdaily wasting*" 
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away, the constant' heavy depression of spirits, 
anctahe grew impatient of thm continual pain of 
sympathy. If Miss* Monro could have done 
something to relieve Minor of her woe she 
would have been less inelined|to scold her for 
giving way to it. . 

The tim<? came when Miss Monro could act; 
and, after that, there was noenore irritation on 
her part. "When all hope of Ellinor’s having 
anything beyotfd the house and grounds of Ford 
Bank was gone; when it was proved Shat of all 
theJggacias bequeathed by Mr. Wilkins not one 
fartlnug could ever be paid; when it caqje to be 
question lujw far the beautiful pictures and 
other objects of art in the bouse were not legally 
the property of unsatisfied creditors, the state of 
her iather’ssaffairs was communicated to Minor 
as delicately as Mr. Ness knew how , 3 
Sli$ was drooping over her work»-she Always 
droopei now—aM she left off sewing to listen 
to him, leaning Aer head on the sf#jh which 
rested on the tabic. She did not sjfeak when- 
lie had ended his statement. She was silent for 
whole minutes afterwards; lie went on speaklhg 
out of very agitation and awkwardness'; 

“It was all the rascal Duuster’s doing, I’ysno 
doubt,” said he, trying to account for the entire, 
loss of Mr. Wilkius’s fortune. 

To his surprise she lifted up her White stony 
face, and said slowly and faintly, but with almost 
solemn calmness: 

“ II r. Ness, you must never allow Mr. Dunster 
to be blamed for this 1 ” * • 

■‘My dear Elliuor, there can be no doubt about it. 
Your father himself always referred to-the losses 
he laid sustained by Diuisterte disappearance.” 

inor covered her face with her hands. “God 
fofS* 1 .'^ us all,” she said, and relapsed ipto the 
old unbearable silence. Mr. Ness had undertaken 
to discuss her future plans with hgr, and he was 
obliged to go on. 

“ N oiv, my dear child—I have known you since 
you were quite a little giij, you know—we ipu#t 
try not, to give w*? totfeeling”—lie himself was 
choking; she was quite quiet—“ but think what 
is to be done. You will have the rent o^tliis 
house; jpd we have a very good offer for it—a 
tcuaiiPon lease of seven years at a hundred and 

twfllty pounds a year-” * 

“I will never lot this house,” said she, stand¬ 
ing up suddenly, and as if defying him. 

“Notjet Ford Bank 1 Why? I don’t under¬ 
stand ik—I can’t have been clear—Ellinor, the 
rent of this house is all you will have t® live on 1 ” 
.“ I.tSn’Uhclp it, I can’t leave^liis house. Oh 
Mr. Ness, I can’t leave this liftuse.” • * 

“My dear child, y<m shall not be hurried—I 
know how hardly all these things are coming 
upon you (and I wisli I had never seen Corbet, 
with all my heart I do!)”—tSis was almost to him¬ 
self, but. she must have heard it ' for^she muvered 
all over—“ hut leave this house you must. You 
must cat, Ah<dhe rent of thi# house must pay 
f orjAu r food; jA most iregs, and there is no¬ 
thing but the 1 -Jb.t to clothe you.# I will gladly 
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have you to stay at the parsonage as long as ever 
you like; but, in faqj, the negotiations with Mi. 
Osbaldistone, the gentleman who, offers to take 
the house, are neaj-ly completed— 

“ It is my house!” said Ellinor, fiercely. “ I 
know.it is settled on me.”. 

“ No, my dear. It is held in trust for you by 
Sir Frank Holster and Mr. Johnson; you to re¬ 
ceive all mone/band benefits accruing from it”— 
he spoke gently, for he almost thought her head 
wSs turned—“ but you remember you arc not of 
age, and Mr. Johnson and I have full power.” 

Ellinor sat down, helpless. 

“Leave me,” she said, at length. “ You are 
very kind, but- yon don’t know all. I cannot 
stand any more talking now,” she added, 
faintly* „ 

Mr. Ness bent over her and kissed her fore- 
head, and withdrew without another word. He 
*wtnt tp Miss Monro. 

Well 1 and how did yon fiiil her ?” was her 
‘first inquiry, afterBi&usuai greetings had passed 
between them. “It is really quite sad to see 
how she gives way; I speak to ker,*and<$pcak 
to her, and tell her how she is neglecting all her 
duties, and it docs no good.”. 

“ She has had. to bear a still further sorrow 
to-day,” said Mr. Ness. “On the part of Mr. 
Johnson and myself I have a very painful duty 
to perform to you as well as to her. Mr. Wilkins 
has died insolvent. 1 grieve to say there is no 
hope of your ever receiving any of your annuity!” 

Miss Monro looked very blank. Many happy 
Idtle visions faded away in those few moments; 
then she roused up and said, “lam but forty; 
I have a good fifteen years of work in me left 
yet, thank God. Insolvent 1 Do you mean he 
has left no money 

“ Not a farthing. Tii6 creditors may be thank¬ 
ful if they are fully paid.” 

“And Ellinor?” 

“Ellinor will have the rent of this house, 
which is hers by right of her mother’s settle¬ 
ment, to live on.” 

“ How much will that be ?” 

“ One hundred andjtwenty pounds.” 

Miss Menro’s lips weut into a form prepared 
jjpr whistling. ..Mr. Ness continued: 

“She is at present unwilling enough to leave 
this house, pooiigirl. It is but natural; but she 
1 ms no p8wer M the matter, even were, there any 
other coarse open'to her. I can only say how- 
glad, how honoured, I shall-feel by as long a visit 
as you and she can be prevailed upon to pay me 
at the parsonage.” . . <■ s 

“ Where is Mr. Corjjpt ?” said Miss Mourn/ 

“ I do not blow. Afies breaking oft' his en¬ 
gagement lie wrote me a long letter, explanatory,- 
as he called it; exculpatory, as-1 terpi^ntf 1 ' I 
wrote back, curtly enough, saying that I regretited 
the breaking off of an intercourse,whjcli had 
always becn^j.'ty pleasant to" nA, tha»> he 
must be aware Ihat, with my intimacy with the 
family at Ford Baijk, it would be bot’ynwkv\ard v> 
mid uy$Ctasaut tci nil pnrtics if ilo midi fcmniu&d 
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OB.:<rar previous footing.. Who is that going papa has left hardfr any money—my poor dejr 
past the window P. Eiljnor riding ?” Dixon, you won’t have youj legaoy, Mid X n»cr 

Miss Monro went to the window. “ Yes! I am thought of that before!” . 

' thankful to see her on horseback again. It was Never heed, never heed, said ho, eageiJy, 
only this morning I advised her to have a ride!” “ I.couldn't have pouched it if it had been there, 
"Poor Dixon! he will suffer, too; his legacy for the taking it wouldha’ seemed too like 
can no more be paid- than the others; and it is Blood-money,, he was going to say, but ho 
not many young ladies who will be as content to stopped in time.V She guessed the meaning, 
have so old-fashioned h groOm riding after them though not the Word he would have used, 
as Ellinor seems to be.” „ . “ No, not that," said she; " his Will was dated 

As soon as Mr. Ness had left, Miss Monro years befoftx But oh, Dixon, what must 1 do ? 
went to her desk and wrote a long letter to some They will make me leave Ford Bank, I se^-1 
friends she had at the cathredral town of Rat think th^ trustees have half let it already.” j 
Chester, where she had spent some happy years “ But you’ll have the rent on’t* I reckon ?” " 
of her former life. Her thoughts had gone back asked he, anxiously. “J’vc many a time becrcd 
to this time even while Mr. Ness had been speak- ’em. say as it was settled on the missus first, and 
mg; for it was there he%l'ather had lived, and it 'then on you.” • * 

was after his death that her eares in search of “ Oh yes, it is not that; but, you know, under 

subsistence had begun. But the reoolleotions of the bedbh-tre*-” * 0 

the peaceful years spent there were htrongesthai ' “Ay!” said ^e, heavily, “ft’s heenaoften- 
the remembrance* of the weeks of sorrow and times orffcy mind, waking, and I think there’s 
care; and, while EUinor’s marriage had seemed Wer a mglJt as I don’t dream of it.” 
a probable event, she had made many a little pjan “Bht how can I leave it?” Ellinor cried, 
of retirnidg to her native place, and obtaining “ They may do a hundred things—may dig up 
what daily teaching she could there meet with, the shrubbery. Oh! Dixon, I feel as if it was 
and the friends to whom she was now writing faaa sure to be found out! Oh! Dixon, I cannot 
promised her their aid. She thought that as bear any more blame on papa—it. will kill me— 
Ellinor had to leave Ford Bank, a home at a and such a dreadful thing, too!’’ 
distance might be more agreeable to her, and she Dixon’s face fell into the lines of habitual pain 
went on to plan that they should live together, if that it had always assumed of late years vlien- 
possible, on her earnings and the small income ever he was thinking or remembering anything, 
that would be EUinor’s. Miss Monro loved her “They must ne’er ha’ reason to speak ill of 
pupil so dearly, that, if her own pleasure only the dead, that’s for certain,” said he.. “ The 
were to be consulted, this projected life would bp Wilkinses have been respected in Hamley aU my 
more agreeable to her than if Mr. Wilkins’s lifgthne, and all my father’s before me, and— 
legacy had set her in independence, with. Ellinor surely, missy, thereis ways and means of tying 
away from her, married, and with interests in tenants up from alterations both in the house*- 
which her former governefePhad but little part, and outfit' it, and I’d beg the trustees, orj*‘W- 
As soon as Mr. Nesd had left her, Ellinor ever they is called, to be very particular, ill was 
rang, and startled the servant who answered the yon, and not hgve a thing touched either in the 
bell by her sudden sharp desire «2o have the house, or the gardens, or the meadows, or the 
horses at the door as soon as possible, and to teU stables. I think, wi’ a word from you, they’d 
Dixon to be ready to go out with her. maybe keep me on i’ Jhe stables, and I could 

She felt that she must speak to him, and in her look after things a bit; an! tbfcOay o’ Judgment 
nervous state she wanted to be out on the free will come at last, when all our secrets will be 
broad common, where no ope could notice pr re- made^known wi’out our having the trouble and 
mark their talk. It was long since she had ridden, the shame o’ telling ’em. I’m getting! rayther 
and much wonder 'was excited by the suddei^ tired o’ this world. Miss Ellinor.” ' «■ 
movement in kitchen and stable-yard. Bat Dixon “Dotf’t talk so,” said Ellinor, tenderly. I 

went gravely about bis work of preparation, say- know how sad it is, but, ah! remember how I 
ing nothing. o' shall want a friend when you’re gone to advise 

, They rode pretty hard till they reached Monk’s me as you have done to-day. You’re nqt feeling 
Heath, six or seven miles away from Hamley. ill, Dixon, are you F” she continued, anxiously. 
Minor had previously determined that here she “ No! l’/a hearty enough, and likely for t’ live. • 
would talk over the plan Mr. Ness had proposed Faytherwas eigjaty-onc, an( j mother sb&fe the 
to hsJ’Vith Dixon, and he^seemed to understand seventies, wfien they died. It’s only my heart as 
her without any words passing between them, is got to feel so heavy; apd as for that matter. 
Whew'she reined in he rode up to her, and met so is yours, I’}1 be bound. And it’s a comfort to 
,the*gaivof her sad eyes with sympathetic, wist- ns both if we can serve him as is dead by any 
M\rilcn|& careof ours, for he w6re such a bright handsome 

“Dajp|| gaid she, “they say I must leave lad, with such a cheery face, aanever should have 
Ford*Bagg!/ *■ • r • known shame.” . „ 

e afeared on it, from all I’fij Leered say They rode on without much ipeistvspealing,., 

j* tW towi\spce the master’s death.” EHjmor was silently jslsjraing f<& Dixon, an^he^ 

y° u ' vo i* ear d—then.you knovfct-that not earing to4ook forward to t}io future, wSt£ 
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bringing up before hisfancy Ae time, thirty years People in general wrera rather astonished at 
ajra, when he bad first entered the elder Mr. Wil- the eagerness Mis*-Wilkins showed to sell all 
king’s service as stable-lad, and pretty Molly, the the Ford Bank furniture". Even Miss Monro was 
sculler-maid, was his daily delight. Pretty Molly a little scandalised at this want of sentiment, 
lay buried in Hamley churchyard, and few living, although she said nothing about it ; indeed jns- 
except Dixon, could have gone straight to her tilled the step, by telling every one how-wiselyEUi* 
grave. • nor was acting, as the large handsome tables and 

chaptee y$. chairs would bo very much out of place and keep- 

In a few days' Miss Monro obtained a most mg with the small oddly-shaped rootfis of their 
satisfactory rflply to her letter of inquiries as to future home in East Chester Close. None knew 
whether a daily governess could find deployment now Strong was the instinct of self-preservation, 
invest Chester. For once, the application it may almost be called, which impelled Ellinor 
seemed to .have come just at the right time, to shake off, at any cost of present pain, the in- 
The canons* were most of them mamed men, cubus of a terrible remembrance. She wanted 
erith, young families; yiose at present in rCsi- to go into an unllhunted dwelling in a free un- 
dence welcomed the idea of such instruction as known country—-she felt as if it was her only 
Miss MoBro could offer for their children, and 1 chanSe of sanity. Sometimes she thought her 
could almost answer for their successors in office, gsensfis would not hold together till the time 
Tliia was a great stop gained. Mbs Monro, the when all these arrangements were ended. But 
•dauglAcr 8f thefyxeentor to thj| very cathedral* ^ie did not speak to any one # about her feelings, 
had a secret unwillingness to being cfl^bged as a poor child—to whom could *she speak on the 
teacher, by any wealthy tradesman tlfere; but, to subject but to Dissfr? Nor did she define them to 
■bo received into the canons’ families in almost begseif- All she knew was, that she was as nearly 
any capacity, was like going home. Morcdlrer, going mad as possible; and if she dfd she feared 
besides the empty_ honour of the thing, there t that she might betray her father’s guilt . AD this 
were many small pieces of patronage in the gift time she never cried, or rasityi from her dull pas- 
of the chap ter—such as a small house opening sive demeanour. Aud they were blessed tears of 
on to the Close, which had formerly belonged relief that she shed when Miss Monro, herself 
to the verger, but which was now vacant, aud weeping bitterly, told her" to put her head out of 
was offered to Miss Monro at a nominal rent. . the post-chaise window, for at the next turning of 
Ellinor had once more sunk into her old the road they would catch the last glimpse of 
depressed passive state; Mr. Ness and Miss Hamley church-spire. 

Monro, modest and undcciddfl as they both ' Late one October evening, Ellinor had her first 
were iu general, had to fix and arrange every- #jght of East Chester Close, where she was to 


' Late one October evening, Ellinor had her first 
aught of East Chester Close, where she was to 


thing for her. Her great interest seemed t» be pass the remainder of her life. Miss Monro had 
■in the old servant Dixony and her great plea- been backwards and forwards between Hamley 
-sure to lie in seeing him, and talking over old and East Chester more than once, while Ellinor 
tiiWti,; so her two friends talked about fcer, little had remained at tlirtarsonage; so she had not 


If lie had only been a woman it would have been home. 

a feasible step; but they were only to keep fine “Look! the fly must take us a long round, 
servant, aud Di.tfln, Capable and versatile as he because of our luggage; but behind these high 
was, would not dolor that servant. All this was old walls are the canons’ gardens. That higk- 
wliat passed througn Ellmors mind: it i%still a pitched roof, with ihe clumps of stonc-erop on 
■question as to-whether Dixon would have felt thc wnllsfnear it, is Canon Gibson’s, whose four 
his rove to his native place, with all its aSso- ( ,little girls I am to teach? Hark! the great 
eiSKons and remembrances, or his love fdk Ellinor, cathedral dock- How proud I used to be of its 
the stronger. But be was not put to the proof; ^ boom wfcen I was a child ! I thought all 
he Was only toM that he mustfoave, and, seeing t ] le 0 tj ler chft’ch docks in the town sounded so 
Ellinoslff extreme grief at the idea of their sepa- s j lr m p 00r n ft C r that, which I considered 
ratio#, he set himself to comfort her by every m j^ e especially. There are rooks firing home to 
means in his power, reminding l*r„jyith tender the e ] ms ; n the Close. I wonder if they are thc 
choice oft words, how necessary it was that lie same ? that used to bis there when I was a girl, 
should remain on the spet.ifc Mr. (Mbaldistone’s Th say lho ^ istft very i onK -ii vc d bt?^ and 
service, inorder to frustrate, tyauy smalhnAu- l fccl M if i 00 uld sw#ar t h e way ^cy are 
mice he: might have, every project of alteration m cawi Ay youmay smile> Euillorj b n» 1 im* 
the" garden that contained the dreadful secret. derstand n0 w tk.se lines of Gray’s yyiTiifSd to 
He persisted m this vimv, though Minor re- say so p re ttily— t 


He persisted in this vi^v, though Ellinor re¬ 
peated, with pertinacious anx^ty, # the care 
which Mm Johnson had taken, in drawing up 
the leosSf*fo provide against' any change or 
j^JlAration bemf made k the Resent disposition 
of the house dr grounds. 


I feel the gales that from ySHlowf 
A momentar^ySuth bestow, 

And breathe a second spring. 

Noy» dear, ypu must get out. 'tTlds^ flagged 
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walk leads to our fyonj^door; but our back 
rooms, whioh are the pleasantest, look on to the 
Close, and the cathedral, and the lime-tree walk, 
and the deanery, and the rookery.” 

It was a mere slip of a house; the kitchen 
being wisely placed close to the front door, and 
so reserving the pretty view for the little dining¬ 
room, out of which a glass-door opened intea small 
walled-in garden, which had again an entrance 
into the. Close. Up-stairs, a bedrbuin to the 
front, which Miss Monro had taken for herseff, 
because, as she said, she had old associations 
with the back of every house in the High-street, 
while Elliuor mounted to the pleasant chamber 
above the tiny drawing-rooA, both of which 
looked on to the vast and solemn cathedral, and 
the peaceful dignified t Close. East Chaster 1 )' 

Cathedral is Norman, with a low massive towei^ 
a grand majestic nave, and a choir lull of. stately 
historic tombs. The whole city is so quiet and 1 
decorous a place, \hat the perpetual daily chants 
and hymns of praise seemenl^lo sound far and 
wide over the roofs of the houses. Elliner ^on 
became a regular attendant at all the morning 
and evening 'services. The sense of worship 
1 calmed and soothed Jicr aehiug weary heart, and 
to be punctual to fhe cathedral hours she foused 
and exerted herself, when probably nothing else 
would have been sufficient to this end. 

By-and-by Miss Monro formed many ac¬ 
quaintances; she picked up, or was picked 
up by, old friends, and the descendants of old 
friends. The grave and kindly canons, whose 
children she taught, called upon her with their 
wives, and talked over the former deans and 
chapters, of whom she had had both a personal’ 
and traditional knowledge, and as they walked 
away they talked about bcHsilent, delicate-look¬ 
ing friend Miss Wilkins* and perhaps planned 
some little present out of their fruitful garden 
or bounteous stores which should make Miss 
Monro’s tabic a little move tempting to one ap¬ 
parently so frail as Ellinor, for the household 
was always spoken of as belonging to Miss 
Monro, the active and prominent person. By- 
and-by, she, herself, won her way to their hearts, 
not by words or deeds, but by her swtet looks, 
and meek demeauorfr, as they marked her regulaqJ 
attendance at cathedral service: and when they 
heard of her constant visits to a certain parochial 
school, and of her being sometime! seen carrying 
a little covered basin to the cottages offlie poor, 
they began to try, and tempt her with more 
urgent words, to accompany Miss Monro in 
her frequent tea-drinkings at their houses." The 
old Htean, that courteous (gentleman and good 
Christian, had early become great friends with 
i-VElUnoft He would watch at the windows of his 
.grestr taMtqd library fill he sav^lier emerge from 
tbevgarden into the Close, and then open the 
deanery jJoorJsSdiblh her, she, softly adjusting 
the n eastijp^l^pace to his.' The time of his 
t departure Chester became a great 

* blank in although she would never 

accept, or afeft Miss Monro to accept his 


repeated invitations to go and pay him a vislhat, 
his country-placcf IndeciJ, having once tabled 
comparative peace again in East Chester Cathe¬ 
dral Close, it seemed as though she was afraid of 
ever venturing o#t of those calm preempts. AH 
Mr. NeSs’s invitations to visit him at his par¬ 
sonage at Hamley were declined, although he 
was welcomed atfetiss Monro’s on the occasion 
of his annual visit, byevery means in their power. 

He slept at one of the canon’s vaclnt houses, and 
lived wit If his two friends, who made a yearly 
festivity to t he best of their means to his hgjKur, 11 
inviting t such of the cathedral clergy as were inv'J 
residence; or, if they failed, condescending to the: 11 
town clergy. Their fiends knew well t|jat ifo 
presents were so acceptable as those sent to them 
While Mr. Ness was with them; atffi from flie 
dean; who would send them a hamper *f choice 
fruit and flowers from Oxton Park, down the 1 
curate, who narked in the tame*sclftols as 
Ellinor, jSd who was a great fRher, and caught 
splendid tibut—all did their best to help them 
to give a welcome to the only visitor they ever i 
ha®. Thp^only visitor they ever had, as far as j 
the stately gentry knew. There was one visitor j 
who came as often as his master could give him i 
a holiday long enough to undertake a journey to j 
so distant a place; but few knew of his being a j 
guest at Miss Monro’s, though his welcome there 
was not less hearty than Mr. Ness’s—this uas i 
Dixon. Ellinor had convinced him that he could i 
give her no greater pleasure at any time than by j 
•flowing her tt> frank him to ancl from East ’ 
Chester. Whenever he came they were together ! 
tins greater part of eteryday: she taking him j 
hither and thither to sec all the sights that she i 
thought would interest or please him; but. thef : 
spoke very little to each other during ifflitiis j 
companionship. Miss Monro had much more to 
say to him. She questioned him right mid left 
whenever Ellinor was out of the room. She 
learnt that the house at Ford Bauk was splen¬ 
didly furnished, and *o money spared on the 
garden; that the eldest Miss*Banbury was very 
well married; that Brown had succeeded to 
Jone* in the haberdashef’s shop. Then she 
hesitated a little before making her suvxt in¬ 
quiry. . 1 " 

“ I suppose Mr. Corbet never ccmes if the 
parsonage now?” • 

“No, not he. I don’t think as bow Mr.”*Ness 
would have him; but they write lettefs to each 
other by times. Old Job—you’ll recollect old 
Job, ma’air, 1ft that gardened for Mr. Ness, and 
waited in the parlour when there was company 
—did Say al one dhy he heered them speaking 
about Mr. Corbet; and lie’s a grand counsellor 
now—one of them as goes about at assize-time, 
and speaks in a wig.” 

“A banister you mean,” said Miss Monro. 

“Ay^ant^ hets somethin? more than that-, 
though I can’t rightly remember whift.” 

Ellinor could have told them bq!ff!* They had 
the Times lent to them^m the Second dav4 %r 
publication byline of their frienls in the Close, 





and Elinor, watching. tilliMiss' Monro’s eyes 
\g/ce otherwise engaged, ■.ways turned with 
trembling hands &d a beating heart to the 
reports of the various. Courts of haw. In them 
she found—at first, rarely—tlfc name she sought 
for, the name she dwelt upc|, as if every letter 
were a sflidy. Mr. Losh and Air. Dunconjbe ap¬ 
peared for the plaintiff, AW. Smytlie and Mr. 
Corbet for the defendant. In a year or two that, 
name appeaftd more frequently, and generally 
took precedence of the other, whatever it might 
h^- then on especial occasions his speeches were 
related at full length, sis if his words were ac¬ 
counted weighty; and by-and-by she sTiw that he 
Jhad been appointed a Queen’s Counsel. And this 
was* all she ewer heard or saw about him,; his 
«nce familiar name never passed her lips except 
in hnrried whispers to Dixon, whftn he came to 
staj with them. *Ellinor had had no idfea when' 
she h*d pktted* from Mr. Corljjt how total the 
separation between them was hencefwWard to be, 
so much seemed left unfinished, unwqfiained. ?t 
was so difficult, at first, to break herself* of tic 
habit of constant mental reference to him p and 
for many a long year she kept flunking that 
surely some kind fortune would bring them to¬ 
gether again, and all this heart-sickness and 
melancholy estrangement from ?ach other would 
then seem to both only as an ugly dream that-had 
passed away in the morning light. 

The dean was an old man, but there was a 
canon who was older still, and whose death had 
been expected by many, and speculated upon by 
some, any time this last ten years. Canon Holds- 
worlh was too old to shew active kindness tc*tny 
one; tire good dean’s life was full of thoughtful 
and benevolent deeds. But he was taken, and 
the ’.ther left. Ellinor looked out at ^ie vacant 
deanery with tearful eyes, the last thing at night, 
the first in the morning. But i^is prettynearly 
the same with church dignitaries as with kings; 
the dean is dead, long live the dean! A clergy¬ 
man from a distant copnly was appointed, hud 
all the Close witf astir to learn and hear all par¬ 
ticulars connected with him. Luckily he catne 
in at the tag-end ofkone of the noble fancies in 
the Peerage ; so, at any rate, ajj his future asso¬ 
ciates could learn with tolerable certainty that he 
tffls forty-two years of age, married,‘and with* 
eight daughters undone sou., The deanery, for¬ 
merly so quiet and sedate a dwelling of the one 
old man, was now to be filled with noise and- 
merriment. Iron railings were being placed 
before three windows, evidently to hfithc nursery. 
In tl!fe summer publicity of open windows and 
doors, the sound of the busy carpcwters'was per¬ 
petually heard all ojer the Close; and by-and-by 
waggon-loads of furniture and carriage-loads of 
people began to arrive. Neither Miss Monro 
nor Ellinor felt themsels^s of sufficient import¬ 
ance or station do call on the new comers, but 
they weresas well' acquainted wifh till proceed¬ 
ings of tke^family as if they hod been in daily 
in£rcoursp; tfiey *knepv that th.e eldest Miss 
’Beauchamp v#s seventeen, and,f cry pretty, only I 


one shoulder was higher than the other; that she 
was dotingly fond dancing, and talked a great 
deal in a t§te ; a-tete, bat not much if her mamma 
was by, and never opened her lips at all if the 
dean was in the room; that the next sister was 
wonderfully clever, and was supposed to know 
alf the governess could teach her, and to have 
private lessons in Greek and mathematics from 
her father; and so on down to the little boy at 
the preparatory school and the babv-girl in anas. 
•Moreover, Miss Monro, at any rate, could have 
stopd an examination as to the number of ser¬ 
vants at the deanert", their division of work, and 
the hours of their meals. Presently, a very beau¬ 
tiful, haughty-baking young lady made her ap¬ 
pearance in the Close, and in the dean’s pew. She 
wgsdsaid to be his niece, the orphan daughter of 
his brother, General Beauchamp, come to East 
Chester to reside for the necessary time before 
her marriage, which was to be performed in the 
Cathedral by her uncle, the lfcw dignitary. But 
as callers at the^mcry did not see this beautiful 
bridq,-elect, and’ as the Beauchamps had not as 
y?t fallen into habits of intimacy*\vith any of 
their new acquaintances, very little was known of 
the circumstances of this approaching wedding 
beyond the particulars given above. 

Ellinor and Miss Monro sat at their drawing¬ 
room window, a little shaded by the muslin 
curtains, watching the busy preparations for the 
marriage, which was to take place the next day* 
All morning long hampers of fruit and fiowers, 
boxes from the railway—for by this time East 
Chester bad got a railway—shop-messengers, 
’hired assistants, kept passing backwards and 
forwards in the busy Close. Towards afternoon 
the bustle subsided, the scaffolding was up, the 
materials for the iy«ft day’s least carried out of 
sight. It was to be ‘concluded that the bride- 
elect was seeing to the packing of her trousseau, 
helped by tjjegnerry multitude of cousins, and that 
the servants were arranging the dinner for the 
day, or the breakfast for the morrow. So Mbs 
Monro had settled it, discussing every detail and 
cveryj.probability as though she were a chief 
actott’..instead of # only a distant, uncared-for 
spectator tif the coming event. Ellinor was tired, 
and new that there was nothing interesting going 
pn, sUeSktd fallen back to her sewing, when she 
was startled by Miss Monro’s exclamation: 

“ L8ok, link! bqrc are two gentlemen coming 
along lime-tree walk ! it must be the bride¬ 
groom and his friend.” Out of mftek sympathy, 
and some curjSsity, Ellinor bent forward, and 
sawdust emerging from the shadow of the trees 
on to the fulLr&er&Qon sunlit pavemwft, Air. 
Corbet and an^er gentleman; the former 
changed, worn,. ag|}y though with still ♦jte saw*, 
fine intellectual face; leaning on the the 

younger teller man, and talking Sagerly., TlTc 
other gentleman was doubtless the bridegroom, 
Minor said to liejs^lf; and ydPhei* prophetic 
heart did not believe her words. Even beforu 
the bright beauty at the deanery looked out of 
el 






«(ia wnM hnd, kissed her hand ; a joints of the "Vfodding. March" clanged out 

§ ^'m,Ued to by Mr; jDorbet trith much from tlw wgan, mf the .loud belb pealed om&- 
pressemeut, while the other mau onlytook off {wad, MinorlM c her haUfl m^Mias Momo e. 
t Jiis bat, almost asifhe saw her there for the first said, softly. And Miss 

v fi&e. Minor’s greedy eyes witched him till he Mom led her hogid as one leads the blind, 
was hidden from sight In the deanery. Unheeding 

Miss Monro’s eagerlnooherenteenteuCes,intum J > HOW OLD ARE WE? * 
entreating, apologising, comforting, and upbraid- ■ ^ 

. ing. Then she slowly turned her painful eye* Dealers in ancient dates have broken dortn. 
upontMiss Monro’s face, and, moved her lips G. Q.; Jjbwis has thrust a relentless broom 
without a sound, being heard, aUd fainted dead into the odbwebs of tlie Egyptcdogist, We are 
away. In all her life she had sever done it not so deep its we supposed: ourselves incite 
before; and when she came round shewas ni^t secrets o£ Babylon, fierengel ‘ If t the sJones 
like herself; in all probability the,persistence above the earth are misread, let us e look at the 
and Wilfulness she, who was usfially so meek and sftines under the earth. JThat areitheae chipped- 
docile, showed during the next twenty-four hours,, 
was the consequence of fever. She resolvfidsto 
Re present at the weddingnumbers were, 
going; she would be unseen, unnoticed in the] 


crowd; but whatever befd, go she would, and ... , - , „ 

neither the tears nor the prayers of Miss Monro * ou5d bkfefvery well to see % grounds of all 
could keep her back. She *** no reason for *» , A “ d > k P| l1 ^ ^^.justat the 

JU, , SMk.11 PKUfl** 

“ ™ to, been 

point. She was inflexible to entreaty, and no J Qr tllat are In him w | ha ^ knowu a fo r e*ime,’ 

One had any authon^ over lier except, perhaps, t he, great opponent of sensational geology, 
distant Mr. Ness Miss Monro had all sorts of w b er eby the Me of the earth's life is made far- 
forebodings as to the possible scenes that might- row ing with a series of shocks, cataclysms, and 
come to pass. But all went on as quietly, as vas t peril by fire and flood—here, the abrupt sen- 
though the fullest sympathy pervaded every mdi- sation header of a continent into the sea, there, 
vidual of the great numbers assembled. No one the uptossing of an Andes chain as if it were a 
guessed that the muffled veiled figure, sitting, in fritter, followed Jjy a general explosion of vol- 
the shadow behind one of the great pillars, was dnoes and unlimited illumination with red fire, 
that of one who had once hoped to stand at the< Great comfort,- it is to us that this shrewd 
altar with the same bridegroom; who now cast eneAiy to scientific fustidu, has appeared as our 
tender looks at the beautiful bride; her veihvhite guide to the lake&‘ > und, caves lately become 
and falry-like, Ellinoris blade and shrouding as fashionable among men of science, in a book on 
that of any nun. ^ The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity Of 

Already Mr. Corbet’s name was known through Man, which (published by John Murray) ap- 
the country as .that of a great lawyer; people peared only a f*w days ago. 
discussed his speeches and chaflMfer far and It is of no use to look very c 


discussed his speeches and character far and It is of no use to look very deep for evidences 
wide; and the well-informed in legal gossip of the age of man. Human remains are not to be 
spoke of him as sure to be offered a judgeship at 'oiM in the latest sene* of fossil-bearing strata, 
the next vacancy. So he, though grave, and ^ ie ter tiary; neither in* its^rolder layers of 
middle-aged, and somewhat grey, divided atten- eocene which show the dawn of an appearance 
tion and remark with his lovely bride, and her of . e^g sorts of shells; .norm the imocenc, 
pretty train of cousimbridesmaids. Mils Monro , WUC1 «mtam q few such shells; nor in the 
need not Save feared tor Minor: she saw and ^test pliocene which contam more I isfouly 
heard all things as in a mist-a dream; as somc^ “ the settlements, at the top of aU thgse, 

waken up to a reality ®. brightimssQn lier jj now aothiug about coral rag and miischelkalk. 
youth, and the hopes of her youth. shfluld be No matter, though we are nSt geologistsVny- 
restored, and all these weary years of dreaminess body can sink in a bog, and, at the beginning of 
and woe should be revealed as nothing but the our travel if search of information, that is , 3 ]! we 
nightmjre of a nisht. She sat motionless have to 4o. J3wallcijved alive in a Danish peat- 
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enougfij still enough. Miss MonrO by her; watch-1 bog, wo ate to notice,as we sink, the different sorts 

of vegetable matter we pass through. The Danish . 
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neat logs are from ten to thirty feet deep, and lie 
in thehliollows of a boulder formation. Trunks 
of 8cotch fir, some of them three feet thick, lie at 
different depth* in the borders 8f the bog, where 
they bayenulen as they grew about its^dge. The 
Scotoh fir has not %rown in the Dflfffsh islands 
witliin historical times, Aid will Ipt thrive wttfta ■ 
introduced thfflte. But there were men in 


ere men in 
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Denmark when the flre w^ge graving, a flint 
il^frument haVingbeen foftid underneath one 
of these faUfen.tfdls. Whin the 8cotch firs 
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the bogs, and appears to hdve lirsd thfough all 
these changes in the dress of Madame Dania. 

A stone implement has been found under one 


period,. the Baltio was certainly more. open to 
the ocean than it ndfr is :" probably,” says Sir 
Charles Lyeli, “ thAngh the peninsula of Jutland 
haring, been at no remote period an archipelago. 


ceased to grow*'daks became common, and at the having, been at no remote period an archipelago, 
same time there,4ijred.tuealder, kiroh, and, hazel, Erea.-in the course of the present century, 
But, in its turn;oak is now rale in Denmark, and the salt waters hare made one eruption into toe 
the common beech predominates, The aspen, 
which still flourishes,is found at all depths in 


ef the old falto®. firs. Stone implemepis in 
alfcqdance are to be found in Danish bogs and 
sanadunes^ Old articles of bronze and iron are 
also found; fold, by observation and argument, 
Danish and Swedish , antiquaries arrive at the 


m Denmark, when men worked only Dy |ne nelp 
of dint tools and fire, is found to have corre¬ 
sponded With flie period of Saotch frf vegeta? 
tion, and a paHPat least of the oak^jpoch: the 
age of bronze, when men recognised anjl used 
fusible copper in its ores, apd turned it to use by 
hardening it with a tenth part of tin^ Thifage 
of bronze certainly corresponded with a con¬ 
siderable part of dhe oak period. . But the age 
of iron, when men recognised the more valuable 
metal in the more stone-like and less fusible iron 
ores, corresponded to that of the beecb-tree. 

We come out of the Danish bog and dry our¬ 
selves by taking a long walk on the Danish 
coast. Here we may see, at certain points, 
along nearly all the shores of the Danish island?, 
heaps of waste oyster-shells, cockle-shells, and 
waste of other ediblu shell-fish, mined ^ith 
- bones of divers eatable leasts and birds and 
fishes. “ I have seen,” says Sir Charles, “ similar 
largo heaps of oysters and other marine shells; 
with interspersed stone implements, "near the 
sea-shore, both in Massachusetts and in Georgia, 
United States, left by the native North Ame¬ 
rican Indians, at points near to which they were 
in the habit of pitching their wigwams .for 
centuries beforg.the white man arrived.” The 
Danes call these mounds-^wiiich are from three 
to ten feet high, and some of them a< thousand 
feet long by two hundred wide—kitchen-middens. 
Sharpened by rubbing, flint knives, hatchets, 
and other instruments of stone, horn, food, and 
botlc, with fragments of coarse pottery, are scat¬ 
tered through them; but there is never any im¬ 
plement of bronze or iron. Suoh heaps are 
wanting on the. coasts bordering tbe German 
Oceafl, where the waves aro now slowly eating 
away the land. We have yet dearer evidence 
of tHb antiquity of these refuse heaps, in the 
fact that, although the shdls aro*all df living 
species, the oystcr-^Jiells are full-grown and welli 
* formed, though the oyster cannot now live in the 
brackish waters of the Baltic ; and the, shells of 
the eatable cockles; mtSsels, and periwinkles, 
common in these refuse heaps,'are of the full 
natural site, though they are coif qtuflted iu thq 
adjacent suiters to a tliird^if their size by the 
quantity mriser-^aej poured into the Baltic, 
•tu the days cf the hunters and fishers of that 


Baltic by the Lymfiord, although'• they have 
beCu now agiim excluded. It is also affirmed 
that other channels were open in historical 
tidies, which are now silted up.” 
a Of tho remains of beasts in the old Danish kit¬ 
chen heaps, all are cf animals now existing on the 
land, except the wild bull, which is an historical 
character/ for it was sceu by Julius Caesar, and 
survived after his time. There are frequent re¬ 
mains of the blaver, long 1 Since destroyed iu 
Denmark, and of the seal, now rare on the coast. 
AM Marrow-hones haws been' broken. Gristly 
,parts have been gnawed as if by dogs, ana 
the bones generally that a dog will break up and 
eat are said to be just those that are missing 
from the skeletons of bird*. The remains of 
the dogs themsrkes show their race to have 
bqensmaller than it was in the bronze period; 
and, iu this stone period, there arc m regains of 
the domestic ox, or horse, or sheep. Of the 

S ' * i themselves of this jge (who were no can- 
) some skulls have been found which show 
that they, too, were of small stature, with round 
heads ana overhanging eyebrows, after the man¬ 
ner of the modem Laplanders. When did 
these people cat their oysters by the Danish 
shore ? The very bronze period is pre-historic. 
In the time of the Romans, the Danish isles 
were covered, as now, with magnificent beeeh 
•forests. The beech has been luxuriant in Den¬ 
mark for eighteen centuries; yet, in the bronze 
period, there were few or no beeches, and the 
land was covered wftk oak: while the pine forests 
by which these folks qf the stone period hunted 
the land and fished the sea existed even before 
the days of the oak. The peat covering some of 
their remafos, is the growth of at least four 
thousand years; but there is nothiug in the rate 
of the growth of peat, opposed to tbe imagination 
of a period four times older. 

Quitting the Danish bog and shore, we now 
follow our guide to* Switzerland. Here, in the 
shallow ^>arts of many lakes, where there is a 
depth of no more than from five to fifteen feet 
of .water, ancient wooden piles are observed at 
the bottom, sometimes worn down to the sur¬ 
face of tbe thud, sometimes 'projecting, slightly 


to tbe age of Stone; for, hundreds of implements 
resembling those outlie Danish shelletonods 
and peat mosses have bom dredged up from the 
mud into which the pules were driven., Hero/, 
dotus speaks of.lbo .usp of such dweKs^s; five 
hundred and twenty yeafs before Die birfrh ST 
Our Saviour, by aTliraoian tribe; on a small 
mountain lake of Pcgpnia, noW^But 3f iqpdern 
Rionmelia. The huts where theraxmiaas lived, 
vrith their families and horses, were built on 
platforms raised over the. lake bjr the pilesfn 
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which they rested. A causeway of tbe same 
formation, easily removed i» case of danger, 
joined the platform to the shore.* 

It whs m the dry winter of nine years ago, 
when the lakes and rivers sank lower than had 
.'ever before been known, that these foundations of 
Swiss lake-villages attracted notice. The people 
of Meilen, on the Lake of Zurich, resolved to 
raise the level of some of the exposed ground, 
and turn it into land by throwing on it mud ob¬ 
tained by dredging in the adjacent • shallow^ 
water. The dredgers found a number of wooden 
piles deeply driven into the bed of the lake, and 
among them a great many hammers, axes, and 
other instruments—all of stonc^sxcept a bronze 
hatchet, and an armlet of brass wire. There 
were found, also, fragments of rude hand- 
fashioned pottery, and maSscs of charred timbSr,. 
supposed to belong to tbe original platform. 
The quantity of burnt timber here and in other 
like situations, seeps to indicate that many ot 
these settlements perished by fire. The rapid 
increase in the depth of thff'water had com¬ 
pelled the building of such island forts toCncer 
the shoes t<f be safe from the attack of fiery 
projectiles. The Pceonians, who were in the 
middle of their lake,waved by its fish from fa¬ 
mine, defied Xerxes himself. 

The construction of these ancient villages has 
been inferred from similar buildings now erected 
by the Papoos of New Guinea, and from Swiss 
fishing-huts constructed on the same plan, on 
the river Limmat, near Zurich, so late as the 
last century: while the circular form of some of 
the huts is inferred from the shape of burnt 1 
fragments of the clay that seems to nave formed 
their lining. Remains of fishing gear, in cords, 
hooks, and stones used as weights—even a whole 
sunken canoe, hollowed fronha single tree-trunk 
fifty feet long, that had apparently been over¬ 
laden with stones for foundation-making—have 
been found. It is believed that there were 
sometimes as many as three hundred huts and a 
thousand people in one settlement. At Langen, 
it is'calculated that no less than forty thousand 
piles were driven; probably not all by one 
generation. Sites of such villages have been 
traced ontheLakes of Constallce.Zuricb, Geneva, 
and Neufchatcl, and on most of the smaller 
lakes. Some are exclusively of the stone, but 
others are of the bronze age. Of the bronze 
age alone there arc more than twenty pn the 
Lake of Geneva, twelve on the Lake of Ncuf- 
chatel, tenon the small Lake of Bienne. ‘‘On tbe 
little Lake of Moosscedorf near Berne, the 
clappings of flint that must have been brought 
from, a distance, indicate that there may have 
been a "manufactory of stowi implements upon 
that spot . There, also, have been found hatchets 
(And wedges of jade and articles in amber. At 
1 iyangen,Vn ,tbc Lake of Constajice, hatchets of 
scpp&iliue and greenstone, and' arrow-beads of 
qifijrtz, have bgeu met with; also, remains of 
a istn&of plaited‘doth, supposed to be of flax, 


* See also Subterranean Switzerland, volume ii,, 
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lumps of burnt whe/t.and even flat round cakes 
of bread. The stoafr people here, also, are fou*a 
to hare domesticated the ox, sheep, and goat, 
as well as the dog. There have lain in the 
mud on the site ofr their village charred apples 
and pears of smallfiize,' such as still grow in the 
Swiss forests, stones of the wild plum, fhspberry 
and blackberry seedL beech-nuts, and hazel-nuts. 

Implements of the later bronze period, found 
under old lake settlements of the “bronze 
people,” closely resemble those of a correspond¬ 
ing age in Denmark. But hitherto settlements' 
of the bronze period have only been fouivd'm 
Western tfnd Central Switzerland. J,n the more 
Eastern lakes, those of the stone period alone f 
have as yet been discovered. The refuse belies 
T-always with the marrow-bones broken—show; 
tffat in the stone period the flesh of hunted 
beasts was more eaten than th#t of the domestic 
gattle or sheep; in the bronze pejiod (jje reverse 
is the casq, and even the tame pig is foufkl to 
lpive replaced the wild boar as an article of food. 
In the JbegiuSing of the age of stone, there were 
more goats than sheep in Switzerland. At the 
end‘of it,4)iere were more sheep than goats. 
The Swiss lake-dwellers of the stone period ate 
fox frqply, and abstained from hare. A single 
fragment only of the bone of a hare lias been 
found at Moosseedorf. The Laplanders avoid 
hare f(om a superstitious motive, ami Caesar 
found also that the ancient Briton would not 
eat hares, hens, nor geese. 

The only human skull that has been dredged 
from among tliC“ ruins of any of these lake 
villages simply resembles that of a modern Swiss. 
The,fcw imperfect attempts that have been made 
to estimate, from natural changes, the remote¬ 
ness of the stone period in Switzerland, agree in 
dating it horn five to seven thousand years ago. 

In the "British isiauds, also, there are unex¬ 
plored remains of such lake dwellings. In the 
lakes of Ireland, forty-six of them, called crau- 
noges, have been observed. They were not built 
on platforms supported by piles deeply driven 
into the mud, but were s'tofkadfifi artificial islets 
of timber and stone. One of them in Arde- 
killin Lake, Roscommon, ifl surrounded by a 
stone flail raised on oak piles. 

From Ireland'to Egypt. In the years ’(jfty- 
ttme and ,’fifty-four, borings were made in Uic 
alluvial land of Egypt, partly at tbe expense'of 
the Royal Society, to whom Mr. Leonard Horner 
had suggested certain experiments for testing 
the age of a given thickness of Nile'sediment. 
On ground distant from villages, seventy Shafts 
and Artesian bGrings were sunk. Burnt brick 
was found covered with sixty feet of Nile ftiud,- 
EgyptiaS buriit brick, more than three thousand 
years old, much older than^hc Roman domina¬ 
tion, is to be seen in the British Museum. But 
if the pieces of brick j buried sixty feet .deep 
under deposit of the inundation, had really been 
covered to that depth by slow course of nature, 
and if 1 the*calculation be true that the deposit 
if Nile mud on tba> plain of Egynjarmises the 
ground but five inches i# a.centafy.thcn t^ ‘ 
brick must lia\j£ been made by Deb who we; 
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, alive twelve thousand yeafc ago. But the 
grffauds of such a cjjculatiofl are in more than 

one respect uncertain. 

Off now to America. There, in the basin of 
the Mississippi! and especially in the valleys 
of the Ohio and its tributary, large mounds 
have bed discovered wind represent, the 
temples, watch-towers, fortrepes, burial-places, 
of an ancient unknown raoe. Their skulls seem 
to be Mexica»or Toltecan. The ruins of their 
dwellings and temples are so ancient Shat rivers 
haje had time to encroach upon and undermine 
thmrower terraces, and again to recede for the 
■ distauefe of nearly half a mile. When*the first 
European settlers came into this region they found 
vast forests, tenanted otfly by the Bed Indian 
hunter, wl\p had .preserved no tradition of th<^ 
preceding race, let among those great mounds, 
that arc'the record of their past ^ristense, arc 
fouuS evid^pces qf their traffic; copper from Lake 
SuperiSr, mica frijjn the AUeghaniiflS, ob^dian from 
the Mexican mountains, and sea-sliejlsdrom the ■ 
Gulf of Mexico. There are articles of silger as 
well as of copper, pottery and ornamental sculp¬ 
ture, besides stone weapons, some of jtupolimted 
homstone, resembling flint implements found 
near Amiens and elsewhere in Europe. , 

• Many uncertainties attach to the calculation 
of Dr. B. Dowler, that a skeleton, found sixteen 
feet, deep under four buried forests, in digging 
for gasworks in the delta of the Mississippi, 
near New Orleans, has an antiquity of fifty 
thousand years. A low part of the peninsula of 
1'lorida is being formed by cofal reefs. Pro* 
fessor Agassiz calculates from the natural site of 
the growth of coral, thatrit has taken a hundred 
and thirty-five thousand years to form the 
southern half of this peninsula, all being of 
post-tertiary origin. In a part of this jeries of 
reefs—estimated by the same calculation to be 
ten thousand years old—the jaws, teeth, and 
bones of the foot of a man were found. 

Within the time of man, and partly within 
historical times, there have been great changes 
in the relative Weis,of land and water. In 
the central district of Scotland there has been 
so much upheaved, that five canoes have been 
found buried iu silt under the streets of GlaSgow. 
Third is a raised beach containing living marine 
shejjs, at Leith, and it is twenty-five met high 
above high-water mark. At the same level, 
skeletons of whales and instruments of deer’s- 
horiThave been found in the Carse of Stirling. 
Iron ijffplcincnts have been found in the silt of 
the Carse of Gowrie, and dry hillocks rising 
from Uic plain by the estuary of tire lay, are still 
called oy the Celtic name of Inches: a najne that 
must have been given them Rrhen tRcy rose out 
of water or marsh.* A great part of Scotland 
has, in fact, beenlifted five-a^d-twenty feet since 
men. used implements o^metal, probably even 
since the iloman occupation. But that twenty- 
five feet rise is*only the last stage gf a long 
course of upheaval. In parts of Norway ana 
Sweden, to^ighout an are* of about a thou- 
sajjf miles north and sooth, and for an unknown 
•instance cast and west, the lifting of the laud is 


constant and is always increasing towards the 
North Cape, where it is said to be at the rate of 
five feet in a century. If we could assuipe an 
average rise of two and a half feet in a century, 
it would follow that the shores and a consider¬ 
able area of the former bed of the North Sea 
had been uplifted vertically a hundred 1 " and 
twenty-five feet, and,converted into land, during 
the last five thousand years. But there are on 
the coast of Norway, raised beaches of post- 
Wrtiary deposits, six hundred feet above the sea 
level. They could hardly attain so great a height 
in less than twenty-four thousand years. Such 
calculations show, in connexion with questions 
of the age of map, that there is range over a 
great length of time within the limits of the 
i“ post,tertiary” period; that is to say, the period 
invniieh all animals arebf species still living ex¬ 
cept only a few extinct mammals. 

, M. Caaisioi found in the cave of Bize, in the 
department- of the Oise, human bones and teeth, 
with fragments of rude pottery, cemented in the 
same mud and pdbble which contained land- 
shells of living species and the bones of mam¬ 
mals, like the aurochs and reiadecP, unknown 
in historical times iu France, and whose re¬ 
mains are there found c Khun only associated 
with those of the mammoth. Next year M. 
Christol found in the cavern of Poindres, near 
Nismes, human bones in the same mud with 
the bones of an extinct hymna and rhinoceros. 
The conclusion to which these discoveries 
pointed was not accepted. Sir Charles Lycll 
himself argued that the concurrence of bones in 
tjic caves did not prove them to be coeval. 
“But,” says Sir Charles, "of late years we 
have obtained convincing proofs, as we shall see 
in the sequel, that the mammoth, and mauv 
other extinct mammalian species very common 
in eaves, occur also in undisturbed alluvium, 
embedded iu such a manner with works of art as 
to leave no .room for doubt that man and the 
mammoth co-existed. »Such discoveries have 
led me and other geologists to reconsider the 
evidence previously derived from caves brought 
forward in proof of the high antiquity of man. 
With a view of re-examining the evidence, I have 
lately explored several caverns in Belgium and 
other countries, and re-read the principal me¬ 
moirs and treatises treating of the fossil remains 
preserved in them.” 

Among th%tavems visited, were some of the 
forty-two bordering the valleys of the Meuse 
and its tributaries, which were explored bv the 
late D». Schmekling of Libge. Into these lime¬ 
stone caverns the streams had entered through 
chink!, and left, in past ages, deposits of bones, 
and, in the oldest daws, flint knives, with mud, 
sand, aud pehbles, ail ofwhich, by the dripping 
from the cavern roof of water charged with 
lime, have beet* preserved and efmi.oIiilJted. 
Portions of buninu bone were found, with flint 
knives, among the remains of ex^iict .animals: 
the characteristics oh *ge in all the bones being 
equal In the Eirgis cavern, eight miles from i 
Liege, the remains of at least three human 
beings were found; tire skull of one being em- 
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pectin" that some human remains will be de¬ 
tected in the old^r alluvium of j2uropean valleys^ 
now that, curiosity is stimulfted Utd research 
rightly difeoted, tells us wdr must not forget 
tlmt Dr. Sclimerling, after fiimiug extinct mam¬ 
malia and flint tools in forty-two Belgian ca¬ 
verns, found human bones, only in three or four. 
It was not till the year ’fifty-live thrft the first 
sbill of the musk buffalo was found iu the 
fossiHfcrous gravel of the Thames; and not till 
eighteen ’sixty that the same animal was proved 
to have co-existed in France with the mammoth. 
Not many yeaxg ago, tlfe government of Hol- 
l«id draiim’d and converted into dry land tli» 
forty-five thousand square acres of the Lake of 
Ilaarlcnf. There had been manj a sljijJwrcck 
ontlfet wajpr, nyiny a naval fight, hundreds of 
Dutch *and Spaijjsli soldiers hau*bec%«lrowned 
there, and thirty or forty thousand Sfculs had 
lived on its borders, let the thousands of 
miles of trenches cut on the farms spread qycr 
its bed, disclosed no evidence that in a v had ever 
lived on or about that, soil, except the evidence 
of a few works of art. One or two wrecked 
Spanish ships and Spanish* arm.-, were found. 
But there was never found a human bone. 

In eighteen ’sixty, flint implements of the 
Amiens type were found in the lowest gravel at 
La Motte 1’iquct, in the suburbs of Paris, on the 
left bank of the Seine. A flint Ratchet has been 
found, also in gravel, at Precy, m the valley of 
the Oise. A lew flint implements have been 
found, also, in the gravel*bed on which a partfof 
London is built, lu the British Museum is a 
flint spear-head found, with an elephant’s tooth, 
at Black Mary’s, near Gray’s Inn-lane, iondon. 
At Pease Marsh, in the alluvium of the Wey, 
near Guildford, a wedge-shaped flint instrumeui 
has been found; another in the valley of the 
Dasent; others among waste at the foot of the 
cliff between llerne Bay and the ReculvcvB 
In'the days wiien«uch»iustmmcnts were made 
here, what is now German Ocean was land; 
England was connected with the mainland j^and 
theThames, running further east, Up wed probably 
into Ik) Rhine. In the ancient river gravel of 
the valley of the Ouse, Mr. Wy\tt, after Visiting 
the gravel-pits of Ach^u], resolved to watch the 
excavations of the gravel-pits at Biddcnham, 
two miles from Bedford. Several flint tools 
have coyaequently been found here, in association 
with bones of the elephant and deer. At Hoxue, 
near Djgs, in Suffolk, even in the first year of this 
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to the Society of Antiquaries, flint tools of the 
Amiens type, in gravehunder clay. The site has 
been revisited, and more tools have been found. 
The cutting edge of these fools is so sharp and 
fresh, that Mr. i'rere may have been right in sup¬ 
posing that there H>aa a manufactory hare. In 
the gravel *at Icklingham, in Suffolk, lancc- 
hcads have beau found. Tliefonly British cave 
froyjjtwliich ,imulcme»its«resembling those of 
ffimens have hero obtained, since full attention 


has been drawn to. tfio points needing minute j 
observation, is thafrccently opened near Wells, 1 
in Somersetshire. It is near the cave of Wokey I 
Hole, from which ‘the mouth of the river Axe ' 
issues on the southern flanks of the Mendips. i 
Here are fouud fossil bones of many extinct 
animals, intermixed with some arrow-heads 
made of bone, and many chipped flints and 
chipped pieces of chert. A flint spear-head was 
found, embedded side by side with a hymua’s 
ttioth; 'Among the bone caves of the peninsula 
of Gower, in Glamorganshire, is a newly-dis¬ 
covered cave. Colonel Wood found, iu ’sixty- i 
one, the remains of two species of rhinoceros m 
an undisturbed p8rt of the deposit, lying above 
som# well-shaped flint knives, evidently of 
’humaft workmanship. • 

a The issue of all these researches is, in the j 
opinion now held by geologists, that although 1 
Brian, jybose traces are found only in the post- ! 
tertiary deposits, is geologically a new comer ! 
upon earth, his antiquity is, nevertheless, much I 
greates than chronologists have hitherto sup- I 
posbd. r> ,, 

FLOWERS OF THE &ITNESS-BOX. 

“The evidence you shall give, shall he the 
truth, the whole truth, and notliing but the truth, 
so help you-” and with the customary adjura¬ 

tion, which, on my ears, always grates with dis¬ 
agreeable harshness from the thorouglilymethodi- 
cal and indifferent sing-song in which the words 
a»e pronounced, A. B. is sworn and proceeds to 
give evidence. I dare say that he often deposes to 
more than the truth, and I am afraid as often ! 
to less than the truth ■ but I doubt t lie frequency 
of his coining up to the; exact exigent standard 
demanded by his oath. Granting him honest, he 
may be nervous and irritable, with a confused 
memory for dates, and an inconvenient knack for 
remembering only those events or portions of 
conversation which the gentleman 111 the wig ! 
who is teasing him with questions most devoutly 
wishes were dismissed from his mind. But, 
consider the witness «worn. Why, if he be a 
man, docs ti fatuous greasy smile generally play 
about his lips as he mumtlcs at the ragged 
ttog’s-eared book which the usher, with an 
utter disregard, for the fitness of things, has 
provided from We nearest second-hand book-stall 
among otljcr “ properties” of a court of law ? . 
Why, when he is duly sworn, does he ordinarily 
pass the back of his handover his lips as though 
to wipe away the taste of tho oath lie has iust 
taken ? Why, from tlje begining to the end of 
his ordeal in tlio witness-box, is Ms hat the bane 
and burden of his existence ? Why is the- ! 
smoothing of its nap—when it has any—tftSslrJ 
which he incessantly pursues ? Why*is its brim *j 
an object to be perpetually plucked and pinched j 
with dubby fingers F Why, if the^Hlness Ijp a j 
lady, does "site! in licfrof mumbling or kissing < 
the book, give it a defiant smack tliat is half a j 
bite—as though it were a Man, and she meant* I 
to sta^d no nonsense from it? Why doe* tho ■ 
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lady-witness commence proceedings by re-tying 
. her bonnet-strings, or her 8oa P Wuy in the 
thumb of her left hand glove is there’ almost in¬ 
variably an orifice, disclosing flesh ? Why does 
<- the dandy-deponent, the witness of the upper 
Ten Thousand, when he leaves the box, contrive 
to stumble over two out of the three steps thai 
lie between him and the floor of the court? 

Why? Well; because the majority of witnesses 
arenervousandirritable, you may answer. But you 
don’t see that greasy fatuous smile anywhere ou*t 
of a court of justice. The back-handed movement, 
the painful pantomime with the hat, the stumble 
over the stairs, the hole in the thumb of the left- 
hand glove, belong to witn&scs exclusively; 
and witnesses themselves are, so runs my theory, 
a race and type of humanity, apart. Some basics 1 
are born with silver spoons, and others with 
wooden ladles, in their mouths. I believe in an 
order of children who are born with the pgged< 
dog’s-eared book*'at their lips, by whose crocfie 
side the swearing usher stands, and who are 
brought up as witnesses from the breast. , 

I hqve of me to be within pistol-shot of Mi-tv 
years of age, and I never was publicly examined 
in any case, civil orcriminal, in my life. And yet 
I Lave Jived, an’t please you, in a continually 
simmering vat of bot water. Litigation! Why, 

I know all the offices in Parchmentopolis as well 
as any lawyer’s clerk in his second year, and have 
a whole tin box at home full of bills of costs and 
green ferret. If the number of processes which 
have been served upon me were all laid together 
longitudinally, they would reach — say from 
Doctors’ Commons to Old Palace Yard.” Law¬ 
suits! I have been a party to scores of them. 
Plaints! Her Majesty’s attorney-general lias 
done me the honour tqbring three several 
actions against me in tlje Court of Exchequer, 
and still 1 have never stood up in a witness-box, 
never kissed the book, twiddled my hat, and 
been told to look at the jury, to listen to the 
judge, to pay particular attention to the examin¬ 
ing counsel, not forgetting general in junctions to 
“ speak up,” and to be careful about what 1 said, 
on pain of being committed for contempt, or 
indicted for perjury. , 

I will admit that my legal testimony has more 
than once been callid for. What l have known, or 
what other people cbosetotake it into their heaths 
that I have known, about the rights and wrongs 
of certain quarrels, has, from tiiM to time, made 
many most respectable plaintiffs and defendants 
anxious to “ have me in the box,” and to sub¬ 
ject the discreetly corked bottle of truth within 
me, to the action, persuasive or coercive* of the 
forensic corkscrew. It has never come to any¬ 
thing. I have been subpoenaed over and over 
.again. I have touclM that mysterious guinea 
•'.vteflb the clerk, vegetating, perhaps, on a hopeless 
®fi<c-and-t<t'e«ty shillings a week, hands to you 
with a grudging politeness—that guinea which 
nejthei* looks, nor feels, nor sounds, like other 
money—and which. Version's axiom neverthe¬ 
less, olet, for it smells of pounced vellum and 
•.japanned tin—that guinea, which, somehow, 
ueve» seems to have been fairly coige by, 


or legitimately edtned, but rather to be of 
the nature of Hi# demonis arles, and which 
consequently you make all convenient haste to 
spend in some wild waste or unholy prodigality. 
I have a stuffed heron in. a glass case at home; 
I bought it with (j subpoenal guinea. ( 1 bought 
a chance in tkepArl-Union with another. • I 
divided a third between a share in the Frank¬ 
fort lottery, and a box of pills warranted to cure 
all diseases, and the consumpKon of which 
added abdht half a dozen to the ailments from 
which I was already suffering. It 
slractedly, so monstrous and prodigious affnug 
that-the law should pay you anything, that the 
primary fact of the donative begets recklessness 
and mistrust. You feel, either that yo* are 
taking the money of the widow and Uie orphan) 
or that you‘are the stipendiary of -a rogue. 

With numerous subpcenas,*lio\v is it That the 
usher lias never called my nauw in s»ourt ? If 
litigantsdjave ffeen so anxious.to “ have me iu 
•the box,® hpw comes it that I have never ap¬ 
peared in the box P Let fat e and my destinal star 
re;\j.y. Time after time have I gone down to 
'Westminster Hall, to Guildhall, nay, to Croydon 
or Guildford, when an astute and penniless plain- 
t iff, wishing simply to annoy a wealthy defendant, 
has laid the veuue»of a twenty-pound plaint in 
Surrey or elsewhere, as far away from t lie real 
scene of dispute as possible.' Days have I 
wasted and waited for the particular case L have 
been concerned in, to come on; yet, like a boast¬ 
ful but craven pugilist, it never lias come on—at 
least, it 1ms never advanced to sufficient ripeness 
for my advent to become an event. Either the 
jifry have, in an early*stage of the ease, shown 
unmistakable signsHhat they bad had enough of 
it, or the judge has suggested an arrangement, 
complimenting the parties on their high re¬ 
spectability:—when the plaintiff was fully pre¬ 
pared to sliotv that the defendant was twin- 
brother to Barabbas; whereas the defendant 
was bent on calling we to prove that the habi- 
thal turpitude of the .plaintiff exceeded, on the 
whole, that of Jonathan Wild, Sawney Beau, 
and Mother Browuriggc. Likewise is it due in 
justice to the bar of England to confess that 
many of my ci^cs in Westminster Hall have been 
settled without going into court, through the 
kind offices of the counsel employed on either 


kind offices of the counsel employed on either 
side. Who would imagjpc that so much bene¬ 
volence lurked beneath those spiky horsehair 
wigs; that beneath those austere stuff gowns 
such kindly hearts were beating ? “ Gni’r, we 
come to aj'rjendly understanding ?” says Jtulja- 
sore, (J.C., whom I always (quite erroneously, it 
seems) assumed tq be a most quarreldbrne fellow. 
“ Come, now, my good sir,” puls in Serjeant 
Squallop, “ is there no Way of settling this un¬ 
pleasant little difference?” How glibly they 
talk of the uncertainty of tbe law! How deli¬ 
cately they hint at the inconvenience of one’s 
privatO|ftffaif$ being sifted Wffore a ribald audi¬ 
ence, and exposed next day in the*ne\vspapers! 
How deftly the$ draw our attflftion to the 
fact that one story is -a good (me till anoi^m- is 
told; that, tlroug os we may* think our casf*- 







, th« other side may have a stAnger; that, cvca 
if we gain a verdict, «we majybe beaten in the 
[ long run by a point of law and a new trial. 
“ And you know wliat casuists we lawyers are,” 
simpers Rubasore, Q.C., with djprecatqry shrug. 
So the case is settled, and I At mJKfuinea for 
nothing. ■ Who shall accuse tie bar, after this, 
of a ^disposition towards fomenting litigation 
and engendering strife ? I wonder if ever I could 
be a peacemaker. Yes; I think I could, if 1 
were a Q.C. in good practice, with mt fee paid 
beforehand. I think I should be glad to patch 
upTififc differences without going into court, if 
■'* 1 wantOT to get away early to a dinner at Rich¬ 
mond, or if my cob were wailing to take me for 
an air mg, or if I .had rather a heavy case coming 
o*,in the ling’s Bench in half an hour, which 
rendered this particular one in the Common 
Picas sotfiewhat of « bore. , , * 

1 c«n’t s if tliai I am much the better for the 
grat uitous guinea^ I have bad asfeonvmnsation 
for the writ of subpoena; for Ihe stuffed heron is 
getting rather shaky about the legs, and a* the 
sale of my effects will fetch, I apprehend, some¬ 
thing considerably under a crown. .But my 
wanderings in legal purlieus have not been, per¬ 
haps, wholly barren. I hate studied witnesses, 
1 have marked their ways, made notes of their 
demeanour, envisaged their lineaments, and 
catalogued their apparel. I have grown at last 
—errors excepted, of course—to distinguish 
witnesses from other men. 

You may tell your witness, firs* 4 from the fact 
that he is always hungry and thirsty, and that 
(lie voracity with which he partakes of refresh¬ 
ment is equalled by his cheerful alacrity to be feck 
For. the witness is a creature to be paid, and not 
to pav. Nothing edible or potable comes amiss to 
him. lie is ready for a mutton chop, at ten thirty; 
for a quiet crust of bread and cheese and a glass 
of old ale—he is very fond of old ale—at noon; 
for a substantial “ point”' steak, a mealy potato 
like a ball of flower, a pickled walnut, and a 
pint of Allsopp’s draught, /it one r.M.; for an/ 
number of sandwiches *md glasses of sherry 
while the managing clerk holds him in whispered 
confabulation as to that one point about wlych 
lie is to be so very particular in gu ing his evi¬ 
dence, #nd which he either totally forgets, or 
makes some transcendental blunder about, before 
lie has been five minutes In the box. Then, again, 
he is rgady, when the case is over, for a regular 
good dinner washed down by champagne ana port 




it: the' saecial growth of the vineyards pStronised 
by legal notef-keepers, and wdiicji has the curious 
property of causing every witness after tnc second 
glass to inform ins neighbour in a confidential 
hiccup that if it hadn’t been for the manner in 
which he gave his evidence, 4dm case would have 
infallibly broken down. The miscreant Strad- 
lings would have n%n the day, and .the jioble- 
lienrted Style*—who gives the dinner—would 
have bin'll nowhere. I t is, in fcfct, in these legal 
hoteljyjHiat witnesses may literally be said to live 
off tfic fat of the-land. They are*bot proud. 


While better viands ar$ getting ready they will 
make shift with a bftin of mock-turtle, in which 
scraps of glutinous parchment appear to* have 
been boiled' in. lieu of calves’-head. They will 
fill up an odd comer with a quarter of a pork- 
pie and half a pint of stout; nay, I have even 
seen teetotal witnesses (who are generally in¬ 
coherent in the box, and virulently suspected of 
intoxication by the judge) punish the plaintiff’s 
pocket pretty heavily in the way of Banbury 
cdkes and lemonade. Country witnesses, whose 
stomachs are unused to waiting, and to whom 
kickshaws are as the idle wind which they 
regard not, are not above taking a substan¬ 
tial lunch from fie joint at the Exchequer 
dining-rooms; and as i'or by-drinks, and “ quiet 
drains,*’ and a cozy pipg and a glass of some¬ 
thing hot till‘that interminable trial of Hudge 
vSrsus Gudge shall give place to the long-ex- 
pSeted^case of Stradlings versus Styles, their 
name is legion. Of course tliefc arc from time 
to time stingy plaintiffs, and pauper plaintiffs, 
and attorneys who are chary in disbursing costs 
out V .pocket. In these cases thenjvi^csscs 
don’t live on the fat of the land, and injure the 
plaintiff’s case accordingly; ^but there is one 
repast they must have by fair means or by foul 
—the-first being understood that they are paid 
for, the second that they pay. They will have 
tea. The consumption of that refreshing and 
unincbriatiiig beverage does not in the slightest 
degree interfere with their appetite for stimu¬ 
lants ; still a witness without Ins tea is nothing. 
•He takes it at all times between noon and 
fiv* I’.ii.; but his tea he must and will have: 
a complete and perfect tea—not a mere cup of 
wishy-washy Souchong, but supplemented by 
rouuds of toast—the "{easier the better—and a 
rasher of bacon, an egg,/or an anchovy, by way 
of relish. The witness is generally a stranger 
in the land: he may have come from remote 
Camberwell, and his tea reminds him of his 
happy home. The young lady attendant at the 
coffee-shop is usually aware of her customer 
being a witness, by his asking for the Morning 
Advertiser, which organ is not often taken in 
under the tea dispen^ition, and next by his 
subsiding into the placid perusal of the Stan¬ 
dard of the day before yesterffay. He reads of 
bj%one trials and witnesses of the past, and 
buoys himself up, perchance, with the hope that 
his own fame w€l be wafted down to posterity 
by the Standard of to-morrow. ■ 

The witness, while he is in the chrysalis or 
grab-state—I mean no pun—but his transition 
conditio^, before he develops into the full-growu 
butlerfiydom of the box. is lifted several hun¬ 
dred feet above his ordinary social altitude. He 
lives in another world. 11/ has associates and 
intimates he would not have dreamt of btfcqf * 
gregarious with, t/o days ago. He*isanadc* 
much of. He is a superior being. Barristers 
walk up and down Westminster Hall, i»m m 
arm with him. Wealthy’solicitors clap him on 
the shoulder and tell him to stand firm. Baronets 
press his hand, and sometimes leave substantial * 
tokens jf their affection for him behind thepses- 
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sure. Landlords are enjoined to take the utmost 
careof him. Pale-faced runawsfrom theattorney’s 
office are affected to his service, partially as body 
servants, partially as spies and guardians, to take 
care that he does not run away, that he does not 
throw himself into the arms of the other side; 
and while they pamper him like a prize pig, to 
prevent him from eating and drinking himself 
mto a state of blind oblivion of his duties to¬ 
wards Stradlings and against Styles. For wit¬ 
nesses are mortal men, even as voters at con¬ 
tested elections are, and will sometimes fade 
away from the paths of prudence. By the way, 
now that I think of it, the witness, gencrically 
speaking, is almost identical in maimers, cus¬ 
tom, countenance, and conversation, with the 
Voter! And voters are, like witnesses, a spgcietf 
of humanity typical and peculiar' in their cha¬ 
racteristics. I once had a vote for the countV, 
but I never voted. I was made aware id 
being seised of‘-a voip for some cham'bers in 
town, by the Radical party (my own, oh bittei* 
scorn!) “ fighting the battle of the constitution 
id the Registration Courts,” and objecting; on 
some'technical ground, to my qualification. 
They gained the <jay, but tire victory w.as dis¬ 
astrous to them, as they liadacted (aha!) under 
the erroneous impression that I was a red-hot 
Tory; but I humbly thank the revising bar¬ 
rister for striking my name off the register. 
What should I have done with® vote ? Does it 
concern you, or me, or any other man, iu the 
present pure and healthy state of the political 


Grampus or General Bounce be the man for 
Westminster ? 

There arc times when the witness rises to the 
dignity of a public character; but it is more 
frequently in connexion with an election petition 
before a parliamentary committee than as a 
witness in one of the courts at Westminster, 
that he becomes remarkable. Take Giles Jolter, 
for instance, assistant-ostler at the Red Her¬ 
ring on Horseback, Chumpsford. The defeated 
candidate for the representation of that im¬ 
portant borough in parjiament has petitioned 
against the sitting member. It is tke old story: 
bribery, corruption, treating, intimidation, and 
the rest of it. The lawyers on both sides rub 
their hands and chuckle; for jit is a fat case, 
which, on a moderate computation;- will cost 
about fifty pounds an hour during hearing. 
Giles Jolter is brought, to his intense amaze¬ 
ment, and for the first time in his life, from 
Chumpsford to London by express train. With 
him,perhaps,also as witnesses, may be Mr. Chaw- 
chobos, landlord of the Pickled Egg beer-shop, 

. and two or three otllbr agricultural worthies m 
•"kisbaails and fustian. They all live on the before- 
’-mentioned fat of the land. They are in _a 
continual state of beatitude, arising from un¬ 
limited feeds of bran-mash, oilcake, and scienti¬ 
fically sliced mangel-Wftzcl. They might have. 
. Revalenta Arabica, Thorley’s food, Indian pig¬ 
s' meal; for the asking for. They wax fat and kick, 
and their bones are full of marrow. Onp. of the 

( 


pale-faced runners^ selected for the post on the 
ground of his bemg a injur about town, i& de¬ 
tached to show them the sights and the lions of 
London. At theatres you may see Chawchobbs 
fast asleep, with his head leaning on his arms, in 
the upper boxes It would never do to take a 
valuable witness to the . pit. _ At music-halls 
Giles Jolter’s hVse-eollar grin pervades the 
stalls. He thinks tho Perfect Cure the greatest 
terpsichorcan marvel of the agep yet still offers 
to back himself for “half a poond” to “joomp agin 
him.” He speculates upon tho number of pints 
of ale consumed by “AnyOther Man,” prepara¬ 
tory to 1 bis stump oration; and ai niahe, when- 
he returns to his lodgings, disturbs the whole 
house with unearthly yelps and rumblings? in his 
.attempt to imitate the pleasing npflody of.Jn 
the Strand-—the Strand. Nothing is spared, in 
short? to mgke Giles JolterJs witness-nfe a ear- 
nival of joy—-this poor conscript of t&ilsouie hus¬ 
bandry,, ^who'at home fares, worse tlvan the 
horses he Jfelps to tend, and has but the Union 
to look forward to when his joints have grown 
to,p stiff for his task of currycombing and rubbing 
’down!—*but the scheme of his revelry has one cu¬ 
rious omission. The lawyers Have forgotten the 
requirements of Jolter and his comrades in the 
way of clothes. Chawchobbs ha 3 been snatched 
in haste and shirt-sleeves from his beer-shop bar, 
and when, iu places of fashionable or convivial 
town resort, you come upon rough uncouth men 
of peasant mien, clad in short smock-frocks, 
fustian suits, Jiillicock hats, monumental ankle- 
jacks, with rural clay scarce uucaked from them, 
and wonderful velveteen waistcoats, with double 
saws of molher-o’-ptarl buttons, you may he 
tolerably certain that a great election petition is 
on at Westminster, and that these are witnesses. 

It domes to the turn of Giles Jolter to be exa¬ 
mined. ’Tis not much he has to prove. Perhaps 
he only overheard the conversation in which the 
sitting member offered the head-ostler (who had 
a vote) nineteen guineas for a single hair out of 
the bay mare’s tail ; r or perhaps he found Iliree 
five-pound notes in the conn-chest, with “ Vote 
for Peverill” on a scrap of paper pinned thereto; 
or jt may be he-was instructed carefully to way¬ 
lay, discreetly to kidnap, and completely to fuddle, 
Boolwang, the great radical of Cnumpsfqrd. As a 
rule, tho parliamentary committee can make no¬ 
thing of Giles Jolter. WJien he is probed for facts 
bearing on the case, be retails in the Boeotian dia¬ 
lect, scraps of local scandal damaging to county 
families of the highest standing. ^ 

Thus: Rybasore, Q.C. “ Do you remember the 
thirteenth of J unc ?” c , 

T<i him Joltcy“ Ay, sure-lye, J twaa t’-day 
Squire Gargoyll laid t’ horsewhip ’cross uns 
woife’s shouthers i’,the«oach-house.” 

At a subsequent period of cross-examination, 
Serjeant Squallop takes Jolter in haiid. 

“ You say you saw Sir Norman Peverill at 
the Jlfld Il/’rrmg on Horsefihck. What was he 
doing?” " 

“ He tcor toiffht.” • *' 

“ W hat do you mean,«eir P’i . 

Whoy,<droonk, tibbysuro.” And the uneijui- 
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locating Jolter bestows the hotee-collar grin on 
the citfire auditor? (inqjuding or Norman Peve- 
rill, who sups at his club on a rusk jnd a glass 
of Seltzer water), in humorous amusement at the 
simplicity of the learned serjeant, who does not 
j! know the mining of the word “Joight.” 

; Not unfrequcntly Jolter hiirJclf appears,-as 
| j he expresses it, " toight as'a d/oom, and oon- 
!: templates the august tribunal through a dense 
ji haze of beer. He has, in these cases, slipped 
i j away from his legal guides, philosoplifers, and 
i frienjsjimii, wearied with vinousand spirituous 
' luxunmhhelaken himself to a rustic orgie of four- 
j penny alS»in ssme Wcstmonasterian beer-shop, 
reminding him of liis nativ^ Boeotia, iu company 
i with a &vecp, a navigator, and two militia-men. 
Sometimes, i# these moments of beery abandon¬ 
ment, he is pounced upon by a wary rtcruiting- 
j sergeant, ana forthwith enlisted in hej Majesty’s 
i Forty -ft\ytl)W?oot.» More than once have par- 
i liameutary agents Ijpen compelled t<? pay^smart 
. j money” for the ransom of Giles Jolter, • 

’ | By this time ■ the assistant-ostler has became 
. j a public character. He.wakes one morning wiUi 
! a headache, and finds himself famous! “ No 
. | more, flagrant instance of the innate and in- 
11 curable rottenness of our electoral system could 
| be found, we think, than in the hideous ter- 
: j girersation of the witness Jolter, in his evidence 
, I before the committee on the Chumpsford elec- 
' j tion petition”—thus commences a leading article 
j in a daily newspaper, and G. is the hero of the 
i| first paragraph. , 

; j Matters, however, may grow serious, and the 
communicativeness of Giles may become as com¬ 
promising as his ret icence istmbarrassing. At. alls 
i hazards, the assistant-ostler must then be got out 
! of the way, and ltis cross-examination is cut short 
• by his sudden disappearance. He is spirited 
| away* nobody knows whither. Of course the 
sitting member, and those eminent»aud astute 
parliamentary agents, Messrs. Wcaslc, Eylet, 
and Hole, are entirely ignorant of his where¬ 
abouts. Quick! a proclamation, two proclaitia- 
! lions, half a dozen j«icla»iatious, for the appre- 
; bension of Giles Jolter! It passes comprelien- 
| sion, but it is still withinrthe range of possibility, 

! that the passenger iu a blue cloak, with a fur 
collar, gteeu spectacles, and a sealskin cap, who 
took the mail-train from London to Pangbtfljrnc 
on such a night, was the jecaleitrant Giles; nay, 
lie 1 ms (jpen seen, with no disguise at all, but in 
; his normal fustian and hobnails, astounding the 
fisher-girl^* at Boulogne or Dunkirk with the 
i horse-collar grin. Then Giles is caught..mul makes 
I his appearance,qunldug and blubberiug,at the bar 
| of the House’of Commons, whegre, imagining in 
bis perturbation that he is iu peril for poaching, he 
! piteously assures their ItSnours worships that lie 
“ niver toochcd a rabbit in uus loife." The end 
of it is, that after the serjea*t-at-arms—to the 
ineffable disgust of-that courtly and bag-wigged 
functionary—has hall charge of Giles»for a day 
or two, ho is committed to Newgate under the 
Speaker’s warVant. And there the governor 
doesi^isnow what to do with him; and after a few 
wSeks’ incarceration, during which ftie Sunday 


papers write about him *as a “ martyr to oligar- I 
ducal‘tyranny,” the Session comes* to an end, ;! 
and the Speaker’s warrant, being by this time so j 
much waste paper, Giles Jolter is discharged. ; i 
Perhaps a subscription is opened for him in the j 
columns of some red-hot journal, and the first ;i 
week’s list of contributions comprises: “ A Foe 1 1 
to Despotism,- 5s.;” “Brutus Britannicus, 

2s. 6 d.; . “ Blood or the Ballot, Is.“ One who 
hates M.P.S., 9d. (weekly),” end so forth.* 

But Jolter subsides, and goes back to Boeotia 
and Chumpsford to tend his cattle, and is no 
more heard of. The great tribe of witnesses 
must submit to a similar fate. Their fame is 
but ephemeral. Thfir notoriety endures but for 
a day. They fade into nothingness and oblivion; ;' 
id the»g*eat crowd they pass unnoticed; and it ! i 
is July when you hang about the law courts and 1 1 
wear out, wearily, your shoe-leather in the Hall 
ofrtlie Lpst Footsteps, that you single them out i 
again, and watch their w^s, ancf dive into their : 
hkunts. I never take up the report of a trial ; 
twenty yfars old, without wondering what has !' 
becoiile of all the witnesses. What a r^is^they 
made in the world, and into what complete for- ■ 
geflfulness they have drifted ! ^.s I lay down my 
pen, an Italian organ-grinder in the street be¬ 
neath, strikes up “ II Wen.” Confound those 
organ-grinders! Yet, stay, the brown stranger i 
may be worth studying. Why, goodness, j 
gracious! the name of his papa may have been 
Theodore Majocchi, that witness of witnesses; j 
and the air ground on the paternal organ, not , 
* Ilbalen,” but “Non mi ricordo!” His father , 
may have been a witness against Queen Caroline ;! 


ROUND THE DOilE OF ST. PETER. | 

Rome again! dirty, picturesque, beautiful, 
lamentable Rome! the Eternal City that never | j 
fades—Old Rome, to which time gives only S| 
mellowing graces, not disfiguring wrinkles— I 
queen in the past, though her purple was 
often splashed with blood and mire, and queen j' 
in the present, though fettered and discrowned; 
with what passionate, beating of the heart 
strangers first drive through those narrow wind- 
ins streets ; with what glad ylaniing of affec¬ 
tion old friends go back to their beloved haunts 1 | 

Florence, elegant, and aesthetic, rich in medi- j 
asval remiirtscemfcs, with every street, a poem, 
and every Ijpusc a history; Genoa, proud and j 
stately, clothing her steeps with marble palaces, 
and riding her world of waters with no meek | j 
sceptre;.Venice, dreamy, mournful, and half j! 
dead; Turin, modern, nay, and not a little j 
flaunting—all are beautiful: but none equal to : j 
the centre of Catholic Christendom, the old j! 
mistress of the world, where the curule 
and the imperial tlfronc of the CajsaiSs was a* *! 
lower seat than the fisherman’s chair, where the ; j 
proudest crown of the empire Wes' a hftmbjp [j 
wreath compared to the Vrrogant triplet round’ 
the Christian Father's mitre. Back to beloved 
Rome, so full of sin, and sorrow, and evil rule, * 
and stifled lamentation, bo full of beauty and 
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joy, and childlike gaiety of soul—back for the 
third time, vent, a certamearlist and his family 
one.vrinter evening, nine years ago, one of the 
results being a book 5 * on Roman matters, which 
we, arc doing a good and welcome service in 
helping to make known. 

In a lumbering yellow chaise, drawn by three 
horses abreast, each horse with a collar of bells 
jingling 'round his neck, and cock’s plume 
feathers nodding in his head, and driven by a 
postilion in a gaudy gold-laced jacket, as shabby 
and rusty as it was finselly and tawdry, our 
artist and his family drove through the Cam- 
pagna—no railroad then—leaving Civita Vecchia 
behind them. Their way through the tall skele¬ 
ton grasses and the dry cane’s tufted leathers of 
the rolling slopes, was not without abundance 
local colouring. PluAip and rosy little tfeggar 
children—cacti child an infant Saint John—jan 
laughing by the side of the carriage, throwing 
summersets whsneverJ,bey had the chrmce, and 


screaming “ dateei qtdtcuc cosa” at the top Qj 
their shrill Italian voices, till they seemed to. 
pierce the very brains of the traveller^; aonta- 
uiui,*Sitfihg athwart the tongue of their heavy 
carts drawn by the superb grey oxen of the 
Campagnn, flashed back a merry answer to their 
pleasant words. of greeting; or a light wine 
earetta, ringing along with its horse bright in 
rosettes and feathers, and a fierce little pomero 
‘barking furiously at the passers-by, showed the 
driver fast asleep under the tall triangular cover; 
droves of oxen, driven by bandit-looking men 
armed with long poles, and not always safe to 
meet, especially if the day be hot and they lyivc 
been driven to the verge of their patience, were 
bathed in the slanting sunlight, till the grey 
grew warm with ruddy gold and brightened into 
purple; long lines of noi ses and mules, tied head 
to tail, were shouted and screamed at, as if they 
understood la lingua Toscana in boeea Romans, 
as well as human beings; flocks of sheep were 
watched over by the Pan of the Campagna, in his 
shaggy sheepskin breeches and wilderness of 
.matted hair, who, planting his long pole diago¬ 
nally towards 1dm, stretches out lus legs wide 
apart, and leans against it, tripod fashion, study¬ 
ing the countenances anti behavionj of his flock, 
or sleeping in the sunshine; long-haired cream- 
coloured goats browsing round the ruins, t or 
peeping out from behind the bushes on the 
knolls,fell intoaccidental groupings,marvellously 


wpll suited and picturesoue; buffaloes dragging 
rude wains, their melancholy eyes ffill of infinite 
yearning and regret, plodded wearily along, sway¬ 
ing their heavy heads at each step; carriages 
met them full of expectant faces looking out 
for friends returning frem Civita Vcechia; and, as 
they came nearer It the city, groups of Romans 
ghinsr toarethe 






* * Sofia di Soma, by W.‘ W. Story. « Roba” 
means goods, wares^Rdugs, or “ notions of any and 
every* kind/’ from rubbish and riff rad to the most 
•exquisite product of arTfcad nature. Bobaccia means 
trash and trumpery—bad, coarse roba; but Mr. 

, Story has given us roba not robaccia—stores' not 
rubbish. 


these were some /)f their incidents of travel, yntil 
they neared thd. Porta Cavalleggieri, mpi the" 
great mother of nations was fairly won. 

Then thfe glory of glories began. There 
was the lingo dprae of St. Peter’s, golden with 
the last burning rays of the sunset; beneath, 
tlie. pillars of tie grand colonnadd of Bernini, 
standing like $ants against the dreamy air; 
there, the splashing fountains “shook their 
loosening silver in the sun,” and the Egyptian 
obelisk t‘ pointed its lean finger to the sky ;” 
the great bell clanging from the belfry, the 
Piazza thronged with animated groupwr^Scrc 
were priests and soldiers moving iiyGseparate. 
masses through the city which both were helping 
to enslave;' there'the ghastly confratenKlii, 
shrouded in white, with two holes left for JJie 
eyes, headed a funeral procession,'the waving 
black banners of which were marked- with I lie 
death’s lieatl and cross-bones^blazoned intruding 
on them; tlfere were tlie lamps set tfp to the 
honour,*!' the Madonna twflikling everywhere 
in Jittle \>lirines, while women, leaning from 
the balconies above, talked in loud clear tones 
tfi fkeuv/riends below ; street sellers were howl¬ 
ing out their -wares, children were screaming, 
mqn were shouting- and a few were swearing, 
pifferari were playing, contadini were singing 
with their rough mountain voices; and so, in 
darkness, tumult, flashing lights at intervals, 
and cries and noise never ceasing, the lumbering 
old yellow chariot thundered over bridges and 
along damp and dirty streets, until it finally 
reached its Own appointed gate, and there was 
rest and silence for the weary. 
r But not for many iiours: for is not December 
the month of tho„ pifferari ? those contadini of 
the Abruzzi mountains, who conic down from 
their Ravage steeps to play a novena in Rome to 
tlie honour of the Madonna, and of the bambino 
who is to btj bom when Christmas comes; and is 
not their music of the shrillest and most 
arousing? They begin early in the morning, 
always going in couples, and playing before tlie 
Madonnas set up id jhripgs against the shops 
and houses, or on staircases, or in halls, at tiic 
comers of streets, or dog-n narrow passages and 
alleys—wherever, in short, the papal idol is to 
be found; bnc playihg the zampogna, or bag¬ 
pipes, the other blowing the piffero, or*pastoral 
pipe. Sometimes the pipe-player, if of an ardent 
temperament, and dissatisfied with the slower re¬ 
sults of science, lays down his pipe, afcl sings 
the verses of the novena in a loud cqurse voice, 
while the zampogna drones out the accompani¬ 
ment ; huff always the music is of a shrill and 
ear-piercing character, only to be»lo&rate4 by 
the zealfius pidey of the faithful, or for the 
artistic getting up of £he performers, with the 
heretics. Eor, indeed, these pifferari are the 
most picturesque of all, where all are pic¬ 
turesque. Their conical hat|, adorned with the 
peacock’s feather or band ofcred cords and tassels, 
.laid reverjntly on the ground vt^hen honouring 
their Lady; their red waistcoats, blue jackets^ 
and yellow homespun bjeeches; their sandals of 
uptanned lyde, bound to the leg By those mulUiu- 
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. diivus cords (they were on«e called the cio- and broken outlines, gldrious in play of light, and .j 
clai'ij, or the corded) jvhich are so essential to so wonderful in theft varied lines and shadings, i 
the ideal bandit of tno boards or tire studio; all overgrown as they are with weeds and ; j 
their long brown cloaks, buttoned closely round grasses and tufts of waving flowers—that subtle 
the throat; the various colours which the sun and yet so rich interfusion of colour which ,! 
has faded, rf and the rain has hashed, and the makes the joy and the despair of the artist— j 
wind has deadened, and which line and suu. and would it be gain to lose all this for cream- i 
wind and rain have all niello/ed into the most coloured stucco and line and plumb, let the j 
harmonious and inexpressibly effective tones; stucco be of the'creamiest and the plumb-line of !■ 
! the eager eycswnd tangled fell of coal-black hair the straightest ? What would Itome be if the | 

| —what would Rome at, Christmas-time be with- gftens and reds and warm greys of her ruined j 
i ontJier piftcrari ? _ walls, the golden yellow which the sun burns to j 

j TfiVXthere are the ballad-singers: generally^ reddened orange, and the deep dark blues winch j 
j blind oilman*vlio sings,accompanied by if woman strengthen into purples—if all the harmony ; 
j wljo plays the guitar or the mandolin, and of age, and richness of decay, was lost in the ! 

| sometimes by a, little gf»l, who collects the hands of the clean and godly, who would white- i 

j baioechi, npd 'steals your heart out of you Wasl^ that grand old grimy face as a religious ; 

| with her lustrous earnest eyes. They sell you duty? 

| their balfads on a printed sheet fqy a-bafoceo, ‘But these are mere artistic pleasures of the i 
| with bright Italian smile and a .flourishing fjjyes, which, picturesque as they are, Rome , 

! woodcuf thrown jp to the bargain, bn a'^manner could well afford to losi Tlufre arc the beg- i 
I of subjects and themes. When the weather gars, first of all; from that heroic torso, King | 

I is warm, too, there are screnadevs without Bopno, who keeps his bank on the upper piazza [ 

; end; the Trasteverini, specially gifted' t(yit- of tne Trinitk de’ Monti, and who k-.tjjp real |i 
i way, who serenade their stout-limbed strong- king of the beggars in Rome, to the toothless ; 

I hearted Blousabellas as pearls, roses, cpieens a*d palsied hag, who pursues you with her .■ 
of beauty, doves, exquisite gems too fragile- crotch, and sends an “apoplexy” (accidenle) ;j 

] for earth’s keeping, and all the rest of it ae- after you if yon refuse her importunate “Per ;i 

. cording to the normal insanity of lovers; and, carita, siguonno—per l’anior di die, signorina!” Ij 
then there are the tradespeople and the artisans, This Bcppo is a remarkable man, for all that lie i 
who sing—oh, how they sing 1—always and all is only a beggar, subject to the loek-up and the j j 
i daylong. Cobblers, sitting on their benches, vagrancy act if lie should dare to show himself ;! 

; placed under the portone ot some great palace, in London. There is no doubt of his being of ii 
I to the saving of rent and the stimeient shelter 'good provincial family; some day lie is a baron '.j 
of the man, sing as they thump and strain at ofilie Scala di Spagna; but lie is” really by birth jj 
leather and waxed thread y the blacksmith singe a gentleman, who, finding his two withered and ;! 
louder than his hammer on the roaring fire undeveloped legs rather in the way of ordinary j 
; within; the marble-cutter sings; the carpenter success,set up as beggar-in-chief, having, as bin ; 
sings; the bricklayer; the donna di faeeyda, at stock in trade, a magnitifent torso, a good-look- ; 
her work in the house, or peeling onions in the ing face and head, bland manners, a pleasant 
! court-yard; the washerwoman at tin great public smile, an agreeable way of saying,'“Fa buono ! 

1 cistern, slashing and flaunting her linen with tempo;” or, “Fa caltivo tempo!” according j 
| • inhuman violence—each and all sing—sing their to the weather, a dark blue cloak which he ; 

| loudest, sing their harshest p, ' n S their sweetest’; drapes round him like a toga, and a profound j 
: but the song is generally like the. life, full of belief in the giving propensity of human nature. 

power and passion, and the overflowing of luxu- Beppo lias not reasoned ill. He has amassed a 
1 riant nature, rather than sentimental in the wjjiin- good fortune, and leq*ls money like any other 
| ing sense; and never meagrely gi^en. Even in banker; lit?has a wife and several children, and 
I the Oppra-house the audience hum the airs to the other day was able to giv? his daughter, who 
accompany the performers, and yon may always nfarried a respectable tradesman, a handsome 
know what opera has -been performed, by the dowry, according to the ideas and measurement 
powerful display of lungs ana larynx giving out of a Rontan shopkeeper. Every fine day he 
i the tunes in the streets by the departing an- comes to the piazza, mounted on a mule, and ; 

| diencc. f draped in his toga-like cloak, escorted by his j 

| How well everything composes # and liar- servant—a boy on crutches. He never begs; Ij 

j moniscs,togcther in Rome! What would look he only.shufllcs along on his hands and knees, j 

violent or sordid, according tojts degjce, in any which are guarded by iron and leather, some- ' j 

other place, here either simply enriches the times, not always, taxes off his hat, looks j 

general tone surrouncUhg it, or is but a lower up in your face and smiles, tells yon that it. | 

note in the same kev. It is true that Rome is is a good day or a bad one, according to *&**• 
dirty, and might well afford do lose a little of its time, then waits fthd expects; and you—yo it" 
picturesqueness for sake, of the, godly gain of are fascinated, overpowered, and give. Your 
sonp and water; hill if once the parislijeadle, only chance of getting rjd of him, or indeeijjOf 
with the wki&washcr and his pail, gets footing any other beggar, is to faise’your left forefinger 

there, the Rome of our lover will be ruined, and .Slowly wag it to and fro. There is a mute 

Tlioggfold brown and yellow stones covered with mesmerism in tins signwhich satisfies the boldest.' 
gbltfcn moss and crimsoned lichen—those jagged The next best recipes against beggars in general 

; ' ^_ • ___/T 
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are, to be black-haired, fo smoke in the streets, 
and to speak only Italian. * 

It'would be well if there was only Beppo and 
bis kin to overpower and bleed you; but Rome 
is the city of beggars, from the Pope (who begs 
for Peter’s pence) downwards. You cannot 
movo ten steps without being asked for money 
by some one. Franciscans and Capucins, in 
their brown serge dresses, corded round the 
waist', their dirty, feet and grimy hands and 
faces, pounce upon you in the street, or'in 
your drawing-room, or yoiir studio, wherever 
you may be; either with a basket, asking for 
food, or rattling before your eyes a tin box 
with a slit in it, into wliidh you are to drop 
wliat of your bounty yon can spare. The Sacconi 
—those shrouded, wliitf-robedspectrcs, wko*stallf< 
about Rome in most unpleasant mufti, shrouded 
from head to foot, with nothing but holps l<5't 
for their eyes; who may be your most intimate 
friends, and wife are purely noblfemcn,*chureh 
dignitaries, and men of high rank, generally 
doing such strange penance for their sing—steal 
upon ypiwpiietly like ghosts in mid-day, or Cuter 
into your most private chamber suddenly; and 
with warning voices and threatening accent, ack I 
alms for the glory of God and the welfare of the 
souls of the faithful. These Sacconi always go 
in pairs, one on each side of the way, never 
speaking and never losing sight of each other, 
but begging furiously of every one they meet, 
ami all the more securely, because so thoroughly 
disguised. Then there are the pilgrims who 
beg; and your friends’ servants, who come to 
you on Christmas and New Year’s days, and 
wish you many happy days like to the present, 
for the response of a few pauls; indeed, this 
custom of giving Christmas-boxes and New 
Year’s gifts to your friends’ servants is so uni¬ 
versal, that many mcn'much in the world have 
a whole army of unpaid domestics, on the chance 
of the wages to be had at these seasons and in 
this 'manner. There are the servants out of 
place, who beg as the most honourable and pro¬ 
fitable employment open to them; and troops of 
liafiiielcsque little children, and stalwart men 
and decrepid ones, wompn in their prime and 
women in the decadence. 

Sometimes the'’beggars are the victims, as 
when the gardens of the Francisoans lie ban% 
to certain windows, and buxqm Roman wives 
form friendly relations with ttto gardeners, to 
whom they signal with the “ Pst, ,pst!”—the 
national “Hi there!”—when, leaning out of 
the window, they dangle a long cord enticingly 
from their hands. At which sight aqd sound 
the. gardener knots a huge cabbage to the end 
of the cord, and the w&rian hauls up her pur- 
. chase, or his gift, According to the closeness of 
—*t<lr relations. If the monks were not so in¬ 
tolerably lazy they might attend to their own 
kail-yard, but being too pious for labour, they 
hire instead, and get cheated, as they deserve. 
This is poeticp rastibr, and as it should be. 
There is another bit of poetical justice in that 
: strange hour of Saturnalia which takes place in 
a oardinal’s establishment, when he is, or is said 

f. . 


to be, eleoted Pfpe. His servants break into , 
liis wardrobe, ana Jriflo crery chest and ’drawer 
he possesses, taking all bis clothes away, even to 
his very shirt. Symbolising, probably, the new 
apparel of the soul, and the renunciation, even, 
of the. cardinal’smaturo, which would take place 
when a man it! made Papa of the Christian 
generations. Tins custom is not pleasant at 
any time, hut it is singularly unpleasant when 
the report has bqen unfounded, itnd the cardinal 
returns Home, not only hot elected, but without 
a vestige of wardrobe remaining.' There yp a 
few expletives and blasphemies on sue^"occa¬ 
sions, even from the. mildest; aad nfi uufre- 
quently that terrible but most universal curso 
of “ accidente,” “ May an apoplexy sclzcfyou 1” 
which is for your soul what “ May you die o£»a 
urato!” (Our common mushroom) is for your 
body. 1, The«onc meaning, lifay you be cut off so 
suddenly that, you cannot rccqjvc tltf last Sacra¬ 
ments, »gr m4ke confession, jyhereby you will 
be etefnaljy lost; the other, may you be re¬ 
duced to such poverty that you will be obliged 
to, eat the prato, which the Italians hold to 
be poisonous, and which nothing bat the 
most abject misery would induce one of them 
to touch. 

The festivals of Rome are too Well known to 
be repeated here again: The magnificent services 
in that grand old temple; the quaint uniform of 
the Swiss Guards; the picturesque costumes of 
the peasantry, mingled with the frightful dress 
of civilised Europe and the uniforms of the 
French soldiers; the strange effect when all the 
cold blue steel makes one simultaneous Hash 
and one synchronous'ejang on the pavement as 
the soldiers drop suddenly on their knees at the 
raising of the Host, and the great crowd sways 
forward like a field of corn beneath the wind: 
the burst of heavenly music, the high soprano 
soaring above all the other voices, and every 
now and then the clear musical voice of the Pope 
breaking through like a silver bell; later, the* 
blessing of the people witli his two fingers ex¬ 
tended as he is borne a!oft in his chair between 
the high white waving fans; at Chris! mas-time 
the honour paid to the Srutissimo Bambino; at 
Carnival thc # fun and the moecolelt.i; at Easter 
that matchless high mass and the illumination of 
SainldPeter’s—who docs not know them all by 
heart,? By heart, indeed! by the very heart of 
love! That Santissimo , ’Bambino of Christmas¬ 
time, whose jewels are worth a nation’s revenue, 
and who, once when he was stolen away, walked 
back in the night to his own place iii the most 
knowingVunncr possible, is supposed to heal all 
manner o| diseases, and to avert all manner of 
evil, though he is nothing better than an ugly, 
dull, spiritless, woodeir doll, carved, says the 
legend, by a certain pilgrim out of some wood 
on the Mount of Q'ives, and painted during his 
sleep by Saint Luke. Both sculptor and painter 
have l^en equally bad artistt; but the doll is a 
good physician notwithstanding,"and of great 
repute, and wh&i taken to any of the afflicted in 
his own peculiar tan-coleured coqcli, witl^a ver¬ 
milion flag Outside, and two frati minoii to'take 
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I car; of him within, all persons on the lino of 
'march cross themselves and Inecl, the women 
covering their heads with apron or handkerchief 
as in any other holy place, crying, “ Oh, Santo 
• Bambino, give us thy blessing! Oh, Santo 
Bambino, cure our diseases; lovtcr the water of 
the Tiber; heal Angelina’s leg A give us a good 
carnival; or send an accident Ao a rival!” In 
’49 the triumvirate did great honour to this 
famous doll. They gave him the Pope’s own 
coach for his private use; but Mr. Story does 
not say whether his cures were more wonderful 
thcfftWn before or since. 

Tho'Spmajs, like most other people, have 
their special meals , for certain occasions. At 
| Clil-istisas-time the dainties are torone and pan 

I giallo. Torone il a hard candy, made of honey 

j and almonds?, and covered over with crystallised 

! sugar; and pan giallo is a mass of pfcms, and 

| citron? andjilnionds, and sugar, pinh-seeds, and 

j pistaclii 3 -nuls, alPin a tough and tight mass of 

I sweet and solid. “During Lent the bulls called 

S maritozze-—made of the edible kernelsof the pine 

! cone, lightened with oil and sugared—are among 

j j the favourite exercises of the faithful; and 3 n 

II Saint Joseph’s day, under the gay booths deco- 
; | rated with huge green branches, and hung with 
! j red and gold draperies, arc to be found the dcli- 
|! cious frittelle ai San Giuseppe—dough-nuts, 

! i made of flour, sometimes mixed with rice, fried 
;| in large caldrons of boiling oil and lard, and 
! served out on polished platters, with an immense 

expenditure of voice, and gesture, and song, and 
| saucy rcpartco.and sounding laughter. At Easter 
j i there arc eggs, and the grand illumination, and 
| ! beautification of the ham igid cheese shops—thq 
j pizzicchcria, or what we slipuld call cheese¬ 
mongers. In May there is the berlingozzo, a 
kind of jumble-cak'c cut in rings and decorated 
with fmc red tassels—and when spring has 
really come, this is May-time too—pritna vera, 
or the first true thing, as they call it—then 
comes the festival of the kitchen gardens, and a 
whole population flinging itself on snowy cauli-, 
j flower*, fleshy artichokes,’on asparagus softly 
i tinted, and cabbage gloriously golden in its 
j green, on all manner of garden-stuff, eit her fried 
1 m oil or bathed in milky sauce, with the seftea- 
| tion of children plunging into the*bo\vels of a 
j Christirfas pudding. And spring bring} not 
I only cabbages aim artichokes, but acres of 
sweet-scented Parma violets, hyacinths heavy 
| witli ptrfume, lilies of the valley, periwinkles, 

| anemones, cyclamen, “ morning glories”—oh 1 
j all the ifiousand lovely children of the warm 
rain and the teeming earth, which* Uoom no- 
|: where ii#greater beauty and luxuriance than iu 
! | the country round about Borne. Then chines 
| ! the limonaro, or lemonade-seller; then the value 
!! of the fountain; then the caffes have their 
\, choicest groups sitting out by the doors, and 
|! whole families live on the pafbment, and transact 
;! their domesticities 411 full view of the whole 
: I world; then tjie Campagna is enchanted gtound, 
j; and Home a.city of infinite glip-y; then life is 
j ; strong, within every one, even to the .ghastly 
!; sjce'jfle mid the cowled Frauoiscaj; then the 


eontadini sing and the centadiue listen, and the 
great black eyes of the Roman girls grow tender 
and bright, and the Church finds abundance of 
work in the betrothal and marriage festivals, 
everywhere abounding; and then the priests 
and beggars beg with tenfold fervour,, knowing 
the unloosening of the chilly blood which the . 
warm influence of the first true tiling brings, j 
But then come fevers to the unwary and death \ 
to the rash, and the need of guarding against' ? 
draughts and sudden chills, too much indulgence | 
in watery fruits, heavy meats, or heating wines, I 
exposure to the evening dews, sleeping with 
the window open, and such-like untimely follies ! 
of overmuch daring, according to the proved 
wisdom of the natives themselves, who ualu- ' 
Tally understand their climate better than 
strangers. But strangeik always think them- j 
selves the wisest, so get caught in the toils be- j 
fore they are aware, and too often pay the ■ 
penalty * of their rashness with»their health or I 
tjieir lives. ' ' 

And now comes tlfe season of games, for the : 
Romans’ are fond of out-of-door games, and 
excel in more Ways than one of ballSwsclice. | 
Tlje favourite place for pallone, a kind of racket, 
is on the summit of the Quatlro Fontane, in the i 
Barberini grounds, and the players.are dressed 1 
in thin tight-fitting skin-dresses, with a ribbon 
round the arm, red or blue, to mark the side, j 
Then there is the game of bocce, played with ■ 
one small hall and anv number of big ones, the 
game consisting in planting the big ones close 
40 the small one, or leceo, who is my leader; ' j 
and there is ruzzola, or disc-throwing; and i 
chess for the caffe goersdominoes for the caffe '■! 
goers also; and morra for all the world; and m 
the lottery for more tiian all the world. And »j 
the worst of all is the lottery, which, however, 
the paternal papal government allows, though it : j 
refuses its permission to limiting in the Cam¬ 
pagna because a certain clumsy young noble fell 
off his horse one day, aud gut badly hurt. 
Whereupon, hunting was forbidden, but gam¬ 
bling, which hurts both soul and estate, not 
only the body, holds full Sway. 

The Italians have no vanity, save, perhaps, in : 
their clothes when they are very finely dressed ; 1 
and then t.iicy do peacock tj> cm selves unuiis- » 
taiably. For their own natural beauty, they have 
no thought, of self-gratulation; and, if told that 
they arc loyely, |hat thev have fine eves or mag- j 
nifieent hair, that their limbs are statuesque, or ; 
their lips like the Cupid’s bow, they will only 
laugh, and say “ Ma che ?” depreeatingly, os , | 
if they would add, “ And wlmt of that ?—it is ; 
by no virtue of my own!”*, But praise their 
clothes, into jvhich theyjiave put money, taste, j 
and discretion, emphatiealjy “my own,” and ;i 
they will show the soft spot then 1 Aud as t^ ey ■ . 
have no vanity t.heyjiave no sensitiveness aboiJr”" 1 
personal defects, but take good or ill from the" :; 
hands of their great mother with the same i 
equanimity. They caiino^miderstand the Anglia 
Saxon huffiucss on tills point, but will intro¬ 
duce your friend by all manner of nicknames, if' 
by chance they have forgotten Ids rightful one. 
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I IHungo secco will usher in your tall lantern 
, jawed cadaverous-looking "Yankee; la Baraba- 
rossa, or il bel Signore, will describe .your little 
red-haired Scotch body, or your Scandinavian 
'ant, according to colour and merit ; woe to 
e short-sighted, who objects to hear himself 
I announced as quel oieco, or to the rheumatic 
and unsymmetncal, who shrinks at the sound of 
| quel gobbo; H nialiaconieo denotes your favou- 
| rite author, who speaks with a snuffle and looks 
j always readv to cry; hut in general you arc 
| startled at hearing a shrill Roman voice an- 
! uouuce La Signora bella Bionda di Palazzo 
Albani, or il Signore Quattordiei Capo le Case, 
or whatever may be the name of the street and 
• the number of the house inhabited. But the 
Romans think you absurd if yon object this 
manner of description,* and say " Ma che” with 
greater force than when they deprecate the idea 
that their own beauty is to be accounted to thegi 
| . for a good work<{, . * 

| They are deplorably ignorant. They do not, 
j believe that there are cities, lakes, rivers, or 
I mountains worth naming anywhere out 6f Italy; 

| they flunk that Yellintoni was' the father of 
| Vashintoni, and that he died, the other day 
! in Loudon; the? are horribly superstitious, 

| and they are dirty; they arc priest-ridden; they 
j .are enslaved; they have a foreign nightmare 
! weighing on them heavily; and they refuse the 
! manly teaching of self-support. Yet, for all this, 

! Rome is the most delightful place in the world 
! to live in, and the Romans are the most de- 
1 lightful people. If one must suffer the pains of 
j human neing anywhere, it is better to aufer 
f them in Rome than inTialf the favourite places 
i of the globe. 

I Thus Mr. Stdry, and a pleasant Story he is. 


| PIPETOX-CUM-TABOR SCHOOL. 

: Ouu. little school at Pipeton-cum-Tabor, in the 

j county of Dorset, is an inviting place. Roses 
! cockade the sturdy stone walls and the thatched 
! roof; honeysuckles blow their little fairy horns 
| in at the opes windows. There is a sleepy 
j hum of bees without in the summer after- 
!«noons, and a dropsy bum of children’s voices 
within. The thrush’s song is not unfrequen|]y 
heard mingling with the drone of “ twice two is 
four.” 

Outside, in the glebe meadow, the clover is 
purple sweet,-and the little ones,*sent there 
j to play for half an hour, bury themselves in 
! the. high fresh grass, feeling for dry grass- 
1 hoppers, or chasing an entangled hunlblc-bee. 

' Dp you hear that burst silvery voices ? That 
| is the little Hullah class, practising in unison. 

I ,_Dfl><you hear that measured clap of hands P Those 
j ««aye the little hands beating* time. Do you see 
1 that kindly iiian in black, coming through the 
| wiekcUgafe of the rectory-garden ? That is the 
j Rfev. Mr. Blank, ihe faster, coming to take his 
■ Wednesday’s class. 

<• The little'school, at our village of Pipetou-cum- 
Tafyir, is, rknow, as good a school as any of its 

|i\_- ? 


size in England. JChe mistress likes her w$jrk, e 
and the children ifcc the justness. She isyiot a 
slumbrous torpid old woman, nor a puzzle- 
headed weak-willed young woman. She has a 
power of command, she has a strong will, and ‘ 
the children of Bfpeton-cum-Tabor kpow it. The 
! school is worked? Upon the newest system, and , 
contains thirty-sis children: no bad per-centage j 
in a village that does not nnmber altogether 
much more than a hundred souls. "The clergyman j: 
is an excellent and active man; the school is good, i i 
the schoolmistress is good; and yet there jp'no ■ 
visible jlecrease, that I can see, in the iaf&rance j! 
of Pipeton-cum-Tabor. What is to«oe done 
with the Augean stable of stupidity; dugk, ; 
profound, muddy, ana hopeless as it sdfcms to !; 
'be? o m \ 

Thj ags*of the youngest child in thq school is : 
four, and the age of the oldest is eleven. J'his is 1 
the village %jhoohnaster’s great difficulty—his 
first aujb last stumbling-blocfc, his insuperable j 
obstacle. "The child of four, the little rosy 
dumpling, full of restless fun, and incapable of 
mental application, is sent to. school to keep 
her safe while the mother is at work; it saves 
a nyrse, and it relieves the mother’s mind from 
apprehension. The child learns nothing, and 
prevents others learning; but the child is safe, ; ; 
and that is all the mother cares about. Our 
village poor have little foresight, and no power 
of combination, or the nursing mothers of the 
village would hire among them a respect¬ 
able sober wdman, to collect the children, and : 
watch them in the absence of their mothers at 
work. o 

But the age of ihe eldest child at this school 
points a much more lamentable moral. It 
proven wfiat the schoolmistress tells me—that ! 
boys generally leave her school at nine years old, 
and girls at eleven. As soon as a girl is strong . 
enough to carry a baby, she is sent off as an • 
under-nurse; as soou as she is old enough to 
icrub a floor, she takes the mother’s place at 
home; and, from that 4imc,*she ceases tb come 
to school. As for the boys, long before they liave 
learnt to read or write, 'they are sent to keep . 
birds from corn, to drive plough horses, or to 
watch sheep. They may only earn a skilling a 
week? still, so great is the poverty in our county 
of Dorset, that the father cannot resist even that 
small inducement. Thus, poverty leads to igno- 
rance—an entailed ignorance—to which the Erig- * 
lish labourer seems doomed generation* after ge- 
neration.i. The father mid mother are themselves : 
ignorant, and therefore cannot understand the 
valud of.knowledge; they are without it, they j 
argue, so why should Bill or Jack be with¬ 
out it? I 

The course of study in the Pipcton-cum- 
Tabor school induces tests. Church catechism, 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, the cle- 
ments of grammar, dictation; poetry, and geo- ' 
graphy. » |, 

The holidays at our Pipeton-onnj-TaborVschool j 
are far too (long, far too frequent, and not'wdi j 

* . I 

<... . 1 
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arranged. They consist of the Saturday in every 
week, one week at Christmas, t\A> days at Easter, 
a week at Whitsun, ana a month during harvest 
—making a total of nearly one quarter of the 
year. The poor man's child has but five poor 
years to spend in educating his inind, and one- 
fourth of that time is wasted. These frequent 
and long vacations empty the'brain, and de¬ 
stroy habits of obedience and subordination. 
Those who know bow little school or college 
learning a gentleman’s son ordinarily* retains 
aftet^hree years’ college and ten years’ school, 
will infdfcrstand how much less must be re¬ 
tained b}\i country boy who goes to scKodl at 
iive.#md leaves at nine or ley. The open air soon 
washes all st ains of. the school ink off his mind. In¬ 
tent on driving horses, and making the plough¬ 
share clcavp straight and evenly, Hadgd soon for¬ 
gets nil school lore bift a little bungling reading, 
too painful al*i slov to render even tye beeijshop 
penny paper edifying. He remember:-*’ from 
practice, one or two arithmetical rules ;,fr£m the 
Sunday service, several Bible stories, and ftvo 
or three religious truths. He may be abln* 
when lie marries, by strong steermanship and 
much sympathetic movement of the mouth, to 
laboriously write his name, in characters like ttie 
teeth of an ill-kept saw. His poetry,.texts, geo¬ 
graphy, dictation, and grammar, vanish into 
air. 

He is like a tame parrot that has escaped and 
flown back to the woods; he abandons Ins tunes 
and resumes his natural uncouth *scream. He 
does n r. want to, learn the size of the moon, 
or to repeat the names o&thc chief rivers oil 
Franco; his mind runs on tjie best way of 
shearing sheep, and the best sort of ointment 
for ibot-rots. He rises at daybreak, and ^goes 
to bed at dark. How can he set his unused 


family will never send his children to school, 
unless compelled. Because he does not send 
them where they could benefit by good ex¬ 
ample, and learn the sin and baseness of idle¬ 
ness, lying and stealing, the children grow up 
to perpetuate the race of jail-birds, and become 
the burden, the vexation,, and the shame, of the 
county. 

Such men do not, and will not, send their 
children to school. They axe generally brutal 
dogged creatures, who hate the clergyman be¬ 
cause lie reproves them, and the country gentle¬ 
men who punish them and chide them. They 
know nothing, and don’t wish their children 
to be wiser than thefnselves. They don’t want 
their sons to grow up sober men, to' lecture 
'diem an’drunkeimess, and^to disregard them as 
companions. They don’t go to church because 
they want “ to spite the parson,” and they keep 
th» children from school for the same reason. 
It is difficult to know how to deal with* such 
mfen. They will bring up their children ignorant 
vagabonds, and who is to stop them ? This is a 
free country. Some say, letus do as in Sosj^ny, 
fofce every man, on pain of fine and imprison¬ 
ment, to educate his children.* Or why do not 
the Country squires see to it? They have a 
thousand means of mild compulsion. They could 
make their bailiffs insist on their labourers and 
tenants sending their children to school, and 
keeping them there, when they have once begun 
to send. them. Unfortunately, country gentle¬ 
men, at. the covert side and in the hunting-field, 
sometimes forget the sufferings of the poor, 
their pinching poverty, their dull monotonous 
life, nay, even their just claims. Too many of 
them sneer and tell you, over their wine, that 
educat ion only makes poor people rest less and dis¬ 
contented with their condition in life; that leam- 


unpliant mind to the hard task vf reading? ing writing encourages forgery, and that reading i 
He leaves that to “scliolards.” He never wants makes men idle, and fills their minds with mis- 
to write, except once a year, to sister Jane in taken notions. You would really think, to hear j 
Canada. Life, with him, is a hard dull reality, these comfortable rich men, that millionnaires j 
variegated by no anrusersents, except at elub- were a peculiar hereditary class, set apart by j 
time and Christmas-time; and, if he gets a holi- Divine command to enjoy all the pleasures of the j 
day at any other season* it is a day stopped qpt world, and that the poor were a set of creatures ! 
of his wages. , destined, like the moles, to obscure and unre- j. 

In neatly every village there is a pariah family— warded toil. * j 

a family, the father of which is probably au*idle The greatest deficiency in village schools is 
drunkaid, while the mealier and children are the want of sufficient teachers. Look at our 
mere beggars. The poor man, all England over, school at Kpetdh— and 1 select it because it 
must look forward; unless Providence specially presents a low average—with one young mis- 
interpose ,io pass his old age in the workhouse; ,tress .to keep iu order and edueate thirty-six 
but these pariahs are bom iu the workhqpse, and children, five or six hours a day. One pair of 
retire to & at certain seasons, just as regularly eyes, one-brain, one pair of hands, cannot do it. 
as the squire’s family go to town in t.l* wilder. Why, in Olive Tree Acqjtemy, Tumham-green, 

The father sots all daj at the public-house, the thirty boys pass through Hie hands of at least 
or spends a quiet evening at home beating four masters every day. The village school- 
ids wife. The children mope about the hedges, master has too mucl^to do, and by the time 
stealing wood and robbing \ests. The boys has preserved discipline, has no time left to teach./ ! 
grow up poachers, 'and the girls go oui the parish. To at least every twenty children there should be j 
The family began ill and will,end ilk. *It if such a pupil-teacher; and parishes, according to rental** 
families that fill the jails, feed the ..gallows, and should be taxed to support these improvements 
contribute inmates to Jke bulks, the solitary of their own schools, which, on the voluntary ! 
ccMs, find the hospitals. The fatbemof such a system, are apt to.be starved and stunted, or tho j. 





burdcnof them thrownoffthe shoulders of the rich no valetudinarian schoolmaster could prevent its 
-'arniiMw rm thnwi of the often ili.naid clergyman. oneration. or idr the seeds of disease anions the 


ana wagnb 07 cuot/ttwow, uy wnwuR ««« . $ uiauguo* TT -i 

grams on'the black board/*ifti questions up&n yotmg ladies or a parish could not do better than 
every sentence of the lesson. The great fuuda- illuminate xxid proverbs anil wise rhymes to 
mental truths of.religion would be soon learnt hi hang round thkschoolroom in rotation. This is 
tliis way by the eJdeE children, and then would, an .excellent Clxnese oustom, for the sayings get 
follow the first Ttdes of grammar and arithmetic, imprinted in the minds of the children, without 
& little simple English geography, and "English any sense of pain in the learning. 

• history, writing, : spelling, and reading, t At As advisers and reformers are often called 
present, too much time is taken up with unin- unpractical, let me, in conclusion, sum jjp my 
telligent reading, often a mere excuse for the Pipeton-cum-Tabor suggestions. jt 
schoolmaster’s idleness. Against the en masse ’ I cdntend that no man has a right m bring up 
singing [ have nothing to object. Two improve- his children without education, which implies 
ments I would, however, suggest. One is that also religion; because, by neglecting that duty, he 
every ol»M should b$ taught the rudiments trf tends to increase the number of thieves *and 
drawing, and be allowed, with white chalk on the other veftnin of society, at once dangerous and 
black board, to copy the master’s outlines* of ChaSgeablts It should, therefore, be coiypulsory 
houses, gates, pillars, and animals.’ would pn a father to educate his childrenpThgre should 
amuse the children, and give a fresh sest to the be moac teachers in village suhools, and more oral 
re-continued studies, and it would be very useful teaehfn^ from objacts, less learning by rote, and 
to many in after life, and render them more handy leSb* unintelligent reading. Schools should be 
as p^a’ars, masons, gamekeepers, or any trade better ventilated, and drilling and drawing uni- 
that requires an education of the eye and hand, versally taught; Writing should be taught 
Drilling should {ie also Insisted on in village through drawing, the pupil copying the master’s j 
schools, if not every day, at least three times a lai-ge letters on a block board, 
week. It would make the labourer smarter and If Pipeton-cUm-Tabor does not take these * ’ 
more alert, less' leaden-footed, more brisk, less practical hints, so much the worse for Pipcton- 
torpid, and less boorish. It would render him a cum-Tabor, and consequently for all of us: not 
better workman, and would prepare him for forgetting either the reader or myself. 

military service if he should chance to become a . ■■ r-._-—.■ =■== 

soldier or volunteer., Where the village is ric\ On the 25th ofMato* wUl he published the commencement 


or the proprietors are liberal, bars and other 
gymnastic apparatus should be provided for the 
children’s playground. But, above all, every 
schoolmaster who redly wishes to educate a wiser 
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and better generation, should abandon routine To be continued from week to week, until completed in 

lessons as much as possible, and should frequently _ about eight months. _ 

explain to the children the origin and uses of com- ' 

mon objects—as sugar, nee, pitch, or tea- -Let min? rvrmTrpiT -hat it vim 

him tell them where each is found, where it THE EIGHTH V OLUMEj 

grows, how it grows, when it was first used, its Containing from No. IQ to 200, both Inclueivo; and, In 
use and abuse. Then question the classes, and addition, SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE; being tho 
when they do not understand, explain by rude E * tra ‘ Double Number for Christmas. 

**R. CHARLES DIClEN8'8 READINQ8. 

duced to shape add form, they should bo so re- Hamovbb suuaue rooms, on Friday Evening, Marohe, 
dueed; by aid of the Swanpan or Chinese count- ' Mlt Charles dickens 
ing apparatus, formed of coloured beads, strung DAVID COVPERFIEU), 

on wires, the dullest child would 1 ' then soon . in su chaptera. and ’• 

master simple addition and the first part of the qqq sawyer's party FROM RickwTCk. 
multiplication table. Knowledge cannot be made 


Now ready, bound in cloth boards, price 5s. Gd., 

THE EIGHTH YOLUME, 


addition, SOMEBODY’S klUQGAGE* being tho 
Extra Doable Nainber for Christmas. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S READINGS. 

Hanovee Squaee Rooks. On Friday Evening, March C, 
a HR. CHARLES DICKENS 
Will Nod his 

DAVID COSPPBBS’IELD, 

In Six Chapters, and "*• 

MR. BOB SAWYER’S, PARTY FROM PICKWICK. 

- On Wednesday Evening; March 11, bis 


too amusing for children, for, do what we mhy, N i CH OLA‘S NICKLEBY AT MR SOIJEERS S 
there will still remain some tough bones to pick, N,CHOl-AS SCHOOL MR V S XJ JCER8 S 
even at Pipeton-oum-Tgbor school. ", • a*d ’ . . 


The younger children should be drafted off into BO 

a separate room, under charge of a pupil-teacher, * 

; “^fa younger mistSki. Thex can be taught little 1 ittu 
“ but obedience, airapbir gambols and irrestrain- f ■ 
able rjstlessness interfere with the steadier find *# e 
Aider children, v* -s' 

’/' ■ The vcntilatsjb of most schoolrooms needs great paVnb-s 
indprovement, awfBiould be so contrived as that 


BOOTS AT THE J-IOLLY TREE INN. 

And on Friday Evening, March .1*, his ■ 
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^Ihexcanbe taught bttie LjT n. E DOMBETi AND THE TRIAL FROM 

Sir gambols and irrestrain- ■ ■ PICKWICK. 

rfere with the steadier and sutu'si. Centre &att, n. nod Seats, 11 

, .. , TIAoS to At Kusn. CHAPMAN abAHALI,'*, PuHUlWr., 

tf . , ■ - , ISC. Plco.dIlly 1 a* AUSTIN'S Tldi«t 0 |B™, St-b.m..’, U«U| Slid « 

ost schoolrooms needs great pathb-s nckot omi, h.o.w «<!.<*» aoom., 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TiierI are soije people who Jnpewjeptibly 
float away from tlioir youth into middle £®e, and 
from thence pass into declining life wfth the*soft 
and gentle motion of happy years. There are 
others who are whirled, in spite of themselves, 
down dizzy rapids of agony away from their 
youth at one great bound). into old age with 
another sudden shook; and thence into the vast 
calm ocean where there are no shore-marks to 
tell of time. 

This last, it seemed, was to be Ellinor’s lot. 
Her youth had gone in a single night, fifteen 
years ago, and now she appeared to have become 
an elderly woman; very still and hopeless in look 
and movement, but as sweet and gentle in speech 
and smile as ever she hadf been ip her happiedt 
days. All young people, whenfhey came to know 
her, loved her dearly, though at first they might 
call her dull, and heavy to get on with; %nd as 
for children and old people, her ready watchful 
sympathy in their joys as well as their sorrows 
was ail unfailing passage to their hearts. After 
the first great shock of Mr. Corbet’s marriage 
was over, she seemgl to gaSs into a greater peace 
than she bad known for years; the last faint 
hope of happiness was, gone; it would, perhaps, 
be more accurate to say,' of the bright happilless 
she hat( planned for herself in lief early youth. 
Unconsciously, she was being weaned from self- 
seeking in any shape, and her daily life became, 
if possible, more innodent and pure and holy. 
One oi the canons used to laugh at her for her 
constant.Aittcndance at all the services, and for 
her devotion to good works, and call her always 
the reWgrend sister. Miss Monro was a little 
anAoycd at this faint clerical jo^e; Ellmor smiled 
quietly. Miss Monro disapproved of Ellinor’s 
grave ways and sober sBvere style of dress. 

“You may be as good as you like, my dear, 
and yet go dressed in some pretty colour, instead 
of those perpetual.blacks and greys, and then 
there would tye no need for me to bo perpetually 
telling people you are only foitf-and-thirty (and 
they don’t believe me, though I tell them so till 
X am-black in the face) .‘Or, if yon wr^dd but wear 
a decent-shaped bonnet, instead of always wearing 


them of the poky shape in fashion when you were 
seventeen.” 

> * Ti^ old canon died, and some one was to be 
appointed in his stead. ‘These clerical prefer- 
nftnts and appointments were the. all-important 
interests to the inhabitants of the Close, and the 
disoussion of probabilities camt? up invariably if 
day two met together, in street or house, or even 
in the ?ery cathedral itself. At length it was 
settled and announced by the higher po-jggrs. An 
energetic, hard-working clergyman from aaisiant 
pSrt of the diocese, Livingstons by name, was to 
have the vacant canonry. 

Miss Monro said that the name was somehow 
familiar to her, and by degrees she recollected the 
young enrate, who had come to inquire after 
Ellinor in that dreadful illness she had had at 
Hamlcy in the year 1829. Ellinor knew nothing 
,of that visit; no more than Miss Monro did of 
what had passed between the two before that 
aniious night. Ellinor just thought it possible 
it might be the same Mr. Livingstone, and would 
rather it were not, because she did not feel as if 
she could bear the frequent though not intimate 
intercourse she must needs have, if such were the ■ 
case, with one so closely associated with that 
great time of terror which she was striving to 
bury out of her sight by every effort in her power. 
Miss Monro, on the contrary, was busy weaving 
a romance for her pupil; she thought of the pas¬ 
sionate interest displayed by the fair young clergy¬ 
man fifteen years ago. and believed that occa¬ 
sionally men could be constant, and hoped that, 
if Mr. Livingstone were the n*w canon, he might 
pPove the rara avis which exists but once in a 
century. He came, and it was the same. He 
looked a little Stouter, a little older, but had still 
the gait anj aspect of a young man. His smooth 
fair face was scarcely lined at all with any marks 
of care; the blue eyes looked so kindly and 
peaceful, tliat Miss Monro could scarcely fancy 
that' they were the same which she had seen fast 
filling with tears; the eland calm look of the 
whole man needed the ennoblement of his evident 
devoutness to be raised into the type of 
innocence which sofhe of the Romanists call the"' 
“sacerdotal face.” His whole soul was in his 
work, and he looked as little likely to ste{> fo^ji 
in the charaoter of either a hero of romance or a > 
faithful lover as could be imagined. Still Miss 
Monro was not discouraged; she remembered 
the warm passionate feeling she had once seen 
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• The old man was almost in tears at the sight ol 
thetrh again in the faZniliar place. He had put 
on his Sunday clothes to do them honour; and to 
conceal his agitation he kept up a pretended 
bustle about their luggage. To the indignation 
of the inn-jfcrters, who were cff a later genera¬ 
tion, he would wheel it himself/to the parsonage, 
though he broke down from fatigue once or 
twice on the way, and had to stand and rest, his 
Ldics waiting by his side, and making remarks 
on-the alterations of houses and the places of 
trpSs, *n order to give him ample time to recruit 
himself,^or tjicre was no one to wait Ibr them 
and give them a welcome to the parsonage, which 
w<& to.be their temporary'homo. The respectful 
servants, injleep mourning, had all prepared, and 
gave Ellinor a note from Mr. Brown, saying that 
he purposely refrained from disturbing them that 
day after th^ir long journey, but would call on 
the morrow, and Jell them of the Arrangements 
he had thought of making, always subject to 
Miss Wilkins’s approval. « 

These were simple enough; certain legal forjas 
to be gouc through, any selections from books or 
furniture to be made, and the rest to be sold by 
auction as speedily as might; be, as the successor 
to the living might wish to have repairs and 
alterations effected in the old parsonage. For 
some days Ellinor employed herself in business 
in the house, never going out except to church. 
Miss Monro, on the contrary, strolled about every¬ 
where, noticing all the alterations in place and 
people, which were never improvements in her 
opinion. Ellinor had plenty of callers (her 

1 tenants, Mr. and Mrs. ‘ Osbaldistone araonj? 
others), but, excepting in rate cases — moafcof 
them belonged to humble life—she declined t^gfe 
every one, as she had business enough 6h 
hands : sixteen years makes a greatdifference in 
any set of people. The old acquaintances of 
her father’s in his better days were almost all 
dead or removed; there were one or two re" 
maining, and these Ellinor received ; one or two 
more, old and infirm, confined to their houses, 
she planned to call upon before leaving Hamley. 
Every evening, when Dixon had done his W&rk 
at Mr. Osbaldistone’s, he came Up to the par¬ 
sonage, ostensibly to help her in moving or$>ack- 
ing books, but really because these two clung to 
each otijer—were bound 1 to each other by a bond 
never to be spoken about. It was understood 
between them that once before Ellinor left she 
should go and see the old place, IJqjd Bank. 
Not to go into the house, though Mr. and Mrs. 
Osbaldistone' had begged her Jo napv? her own 
time for revisiting it when they and their family 
would be absent, but t8 see all the gardens and 
grounds once more; a solemn, miserable visit, 
which, because of the very‘misery it involved, 
appeared to Ellinor Jo be an imperative duty. 

Dixon and she talked together -as she sat 
making a catalogue one evening, in the old low¬ 
browed library; the casement windows were 
open into the garden, and the May powers had 

brought out the scents of the uewdeafed sweet- 
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briar bash just belouj. Beyond the garden-hedge ! 
the grassy meadows sloped away down to the j 
river ; the parsonage was so much raised that 
sitting in the house you could see over the 
boundary hedge. Men with instruments were j 
busy in the meadow. Ellinor, pausing in her i 
work, asked Dixon what they were doing. 

“Them’s the people for the new railway,” said 
he. “ Nought would satisfy the Hamley folk but 
tqjiave a railway all to themselves—coaches is 
not good enough now-a-days.” 

He spoke with a tone of personal offence 
natural to a man who had passed all his life 
among horses, and considered railway-engines 
as their despicable rivals, conquering only by 
stratagem. 

By-and-by Ellinor passed on to a subject the 
consideration of which she had repeatedly urged j 
Ujjon Dixon, and entreated him to come and form 
one of their household at East Chester. He was 
growing old, she thought, older even in looks and 
feelings.than in years, and she would make him 
happy and comfortable in bis declinirg^ars if 
he would but come and pass them under her 1 
cOte. The addition Mr. Nesses bequest made to i j 
her income would enable her to do not only this, ; 
but to relieve Miss Monro of her occupation of j 
teaching; which, at the years she had arrived at, : 
was becoming burdensome. When she proposed 1 
the removal to Dixon he shook his head. 

“It’s not that I don’t thank yon, and kindly, 
.too; but I am too old to go chopping and 
changing.” 

“But it would be no change to come back to 
me, Dixon,” said Ellinor. 

"Yes it would. I were bom i’ Hamley, and its 
in Hamley I reckon to die.” 

On her urging him a little more, it came out i 
that ho had a strong feeling that if he did not ! 
watch the spot where the dead man lay buried, j 
the whole would be'discovered; and that this 
dread of his had often poisoned the pleasure of 
his visit to East Chester. 

“ I don’t rightly know how it is, for I some¬ 
times think if it wasn’t for you, missy, I should 
be glad to have made it’allclear before I go; and 
yet at times I dream, or it conies into my head as 

I Se awake with the rheumatics, that some one 
is there, digging; or that I hear them cutting 
down the ttee ;'hnd then I get up and look out 
of the loft..window—you’ll mind the window | 
over the stables, as looks into the garden, all 
covered over wi’ the leaVes of the jargonelle 
pear-tre* ? That were my room when first I 
came as stable-boy, am] tiro’ Mr. Osbaldistone 
would fain give me a wanner one, I allays tell 

Mm I like the old place best. And by times I’ve 
getem up five or si^ times a night to make " 

that there was no one at work under the*tree.” ’’ 

Ellinor shivered a little. He saw it, and re¬ 
strained himself in the relief he was re&ivi.'g 
from imparting bis superstitious fancies. - 
“ You sec, missy, I could never rest at nights^ 
if I did not feel as if I kept the secret in my 
hand, and held it tight day and nighty so that 1 4. 

* * t 
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could open my hand at any«minute and seethat the writer—she unlocked her little writing-case * 
it wop there. No! my own little missy will let wain, and placed this letter carefully ddxra at 
" me oomeand see her now and again, arid I know the bottom, among the deed rose-leaves which 
as I can allays ask her for what I want: and if embalmed the note from her father, found after 
it please God to lay me by, 1 shall tell her so, and his death under his pillow, the UttJo wolden curl, 
she will see that I want for nothing. But some- the half-finished sewing of her mother, 
how I could ne’er bear the leaving of Hamley. The shabby wfiting-casp itself was given her 
You shall come and follow me to my grave when by her father long ago, and bad since been taken 
my time comes.” with her everywhere. To be suae her changes of 

“ Don’t talk so, please, Dixon,” said she. * places had been but few; but if she .had gone to 
“Nay, it’ll be a mercy when I can lay me Nova Zembla, the sight of that little leather 
down and sleep in peace: though I sometimes box on awaking from her first sleep, would have 
fear as peace will not come to me even there.” given her a sense of home. She leckeiftbe case 
He was going out of the fbom, and was now up again, and felt all Jhe richer for that momuig. 
more talking to himself than to her. “They say A day or two afterwards shejeft Hamlfcy. Be* 
blood will out, and if it wem’t for her parkin it, 1 fore she went she compelled berselfeto go round 
I could wish for a clear breast before I die.” # the gardeife and grounds of Ford Bank. Shehad 
She did not hear the latter part of this mum* made Mrs. Osbaldistone undterstand that it would 
bled sentence. ,8he was looking at a letter just be painful tojier to re-enter the hot«e;.but Mr. 
brought in and requiring an immediate answer. Osbaldistai - accompanied heain her walk. 

It was from Mr. Brown. Notes from himtfcrl “Yoti sge how literally we have obeyed the 
of daily occurrence, but this contained on ,open claifte in the lease which ties ns out from any 
lctterritu'writing of which was strangely familiar alterations,” said he, smiling. “ Wo are living in 
to her—it did not need the signature, “Ralph a tangled thicket of wood. I must confess that I 
Corbet,” to tell her whom the letter was from, should have liked to out down a good deal; but 
For some moments she could not read the words, we’do not do even the requisite thinnings without 
They expressed a simple enough request, and making the proper application for leave to Mr. 
was addressed to the auctioneer who was to dis- Johpson. In fact, your old friend Dixon is jealous 
pose of the rather valuable library of the late of every pea-stick the gardener cuts. I never 
Mr. Ness, and whose name had been advertised met with so faithful a fellow. A good enough 
in connexion with the sale, in the Athenteum, servant, too, in his way; but somewhat too old- 
and other similar papers. To him Mr. Corbet* fashioned for toy wife and daughters, who com- 
wrote, saying that, he should be unable to,, be plain of his being surly now and then.” 
present when the books were sold, but wishing to * “ You are not thinking of parting with him,” 
be allowed to buy in at any price decided upon a said Ellinor, jealops for Dixon, 
certain rare folio edition of Virgil, bound in parch- “Ohno; he and I are capital friends. And I 
ment, and with notes in Italian. The book was believ^ Mrs. Osbaldistone herself would never 
fully described, Though no Latin scholar, Elli- consent to his leaving us. But some ladies, yon 
nor knew the book well-remembered its look know, like a*little more subserviency in manner 
from old times, and could instantly have laid her than our friend Dixon can boast.” 
hand upon it. The auctioneer had sent the re- Elliuor made no reply. They were entering 
quest on to his employer, Mr. Brown. That \ho painted flower-garden, hiding the ghastly 
gentleman applied to Ellinor for her consent, memory. She could not speak. She felt as if, 
She saw that the facts of the intended sale must with all her striving, she could not move—just as 
be all that Mr. Corbet wqs aware of, and that he on* does in a nightmare»-but she was past the 
could not know to whom the books belonged, place even ag this terror came to its acme; and 
She chose out the nook, and wrapped and tiei^it when she came to herself, Mr. Osbaldistone was 
up with trembling hands. He might be the still Blandly talking, and saying: 
person to untie the knot. 1^ was strangely “It is now a reward tor our obedience to your 
j familiar to her love, after so many years, to he wishes, Miss Wilkins, for if the projected jailway 
brought into thus much contact with him. She passes through the Ash-field, yonder, we should 
wrote a short note to Mr. Brown, in which she have been perpetually troubled with the sight of 
j requested him to say, as though from himself, the train»>;*indeed, the sound would have been 
and without any mention of her name, that be, as much more distinct than it will be .potff coiping 
executor, requested M» Corbet’s acceptance of through t&e>inteiiacing branches. Then you will' 
the Virgil, as a remembrance of his former not go in. Miss Wilkigs P Mrs. Osbaldistono 

tad tutor. Then she rang the bell, and desired me to say how happy-Ah! Ieanun* 

»gave theletter and parcel toithe servant. derstand such feelings——Certainly, certainly; 

Again alone, and)9Ir. Corbet’s open letter it is so. much the shortest way to the town, that 
ontbq table. She mac it up and looked at it we elder ones always go through the stable-yard;' 
t® the letters daseiefl crimson on the white for youngp’eople, itis perhapsnoUquitesodesir- 
paper. Her Hfc rolled backwards, and she was a able. Ha! Duren,” he continued, “on the watch 
rgirlagam. At last she roused hersdf; but instead for the Miss Eilinor we jso often Jiear of! This 
re Jtotroyinythcifote—it was long years since old man,” 4e continued to BRoor, “is nevfcr 
i*;, gtl her love-iettdSjJroin h i m h ad been returned to satisfied with the seat of our young ladies, always 
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, comparing their way of riding with that of a eer. 
tain ipissy-—" ’ ■ « 

“ I cannot help it, sir; they’ve quite a different 
style of hand, and ait all lumpish-like. Now, 
Miss Ellinor, there--—” 

“ Hush, Dixon,” she said, suddenly aware of 
why the old servant was not ^popular with his 
mistress. “I suppose I may be allowed to ask 
for Dixon’s company for an hour or so ; we have 
something to d 9 together before we leave?” 

(flie consent given, the two walked away, as by 
previous appointment to Hamley churchyard, 
where ho was to point ont to her the expet spot 
where hewislted to be buried. Trampling over 
th» kqjg rank grass, but ^avoiding the passing 
directly over any bf the thickly-strewn graves, he 
made straight for one spot,—a little space of un¬ 
occupied ground clo|e by, where Molly, the pretty 
soullesy-mmd, lay: * 

* Sacred* to the Memory M 
Mabt Grkavks. 

Born 1797. Died 1818. < 

“ We part to meet again.” 

“ I put this stone up over her with my flbt 
savings,” said he, looking at itand then pulling 
out his knife be began to Clean out the letters. 
“ I said then as I would lie by her. And it’ll be 
a comfort to think you’ll see m‘e laid here. I 
trust no one will be so crabbed as to take a fancy 
to this here spot of ground.” 

Ellinor grasped eagerly at the only pleasure 
that her money enabled her to give to the old 
man; and promised him that she would take care 
and buy the right to that particular piece of 
ground. This was evidenfly a gratification Dixon 
had frequently yearned afteJ; he kept saying, 
“I’m greatly obleeged to ye, Miss Ellinor. I 
may say I’m truly obleeged.” And whence saw 
them off by the coach the next day, his last words 
were, “I cannot justly say how greatly I’m 
obleeged to you for that matter o’ the church¬ 
yard.” It was a much more easy affair to giiae 
Miss Monro some ^dditioftal comforts; she was 
as cheerful as ever; still working away at her 
languages at any sparj time, but confessing that 
she was tired of the perpetual teaching in vAich 
her lifg had been spent during the last thirty 
years. Ellinor was how enabled to set Aer at 
liberty from this, and she accepted the kindness 
from her former pupil tfith as much simple grati¬ 
tude ifs that with which a mother receives a favour 
. from a child. “ If Ellinor were but married to 
Canon Livingstone, I should be hajpnier than I 
We d-jpr been since my father died, she used 
to‘say to herself in the solitude ojf her bed¬ 
chamber, for talking aloud halt become her wont 
in the early years of lift isolated life as a gover¬ 
ness. “ And yet,” she went on, “ I don’t know 
what I should do without her; it is lucky for me 
that things are not jn my hands, for a pretty mess 
I should make or them, one way. or another. 
Dear! how old Mrs. Cadogan psed to hate that 
word “mess,” and correct her granddaughters 
lor using it right befote my face, when I knew 
I had said it myself only the moment before 1 


Well! those days are fell over now. God be 
thaulfed!” • 

In spite of being glad that “things were not 
in her hands,” Miss Monro tried to take affairs 
into her charge by doing all she could to persuade 
Ellinor to allow her to invite the canon to their 
“little aooiable teas.” The most provoking part 
was, that she was sure he would hare come if he 
had been asked; but she could never get leave to 
do so. “ Of coarse no man could go on for ever 
and ever without encouragement,” as she con¬ 
fided to herself in a plaintive tone of voice; and 
by-and-by many people were led to suppose that 
the bachelor canon was paying attention to Miss 
Forbes, the ‘eldest? daughter of the family to 
which the delicate Jeanie belonged. It was, 
perhaps, with the Forbests that both Miss Monro 
agd Ellino r were the most intimate of ail the 
families in East Chester. Mrs. Forbes was a 
widow lady of good means, wit^a large family of 
pretty delicate daughters. She herself belonged 

to one of the great houses in-shire, but had 

marked into Scotland; so, after her husband’s 
death, it was the most natural thing world 
tljat she should settle in East Chester; and one 
after another of her daughter? had become first 
Miss Monro’s pupil and afterwards her friend. 
Mrs. Forbes herself had always been strongly 
attracted by Ellinor, but it was long before she 
could conquer the timid reserve by which Miss 
Wilkins was hedged round. It was Miss Monro, 
who was herself incapable of jealousy, who per¬ 
severed in praising one to another, and in bring¬ 
ing them together; and now Ellinor was as inti¬ 
mate and familiar in Mrs. Forbes’s household as 
she ever could be with any family not her own. 

Mrs. Forbes was considered to be a little 
fanciful as to illness; t but it was no wonder, 
remembering how many sisters she had lost by 
consumption. Miss Monro bad often grumbled 
at the manner iu which her pupils were made 
irregular for very, trifling causes. But no one 
so alarmed as she, when, ip the autumn suc¬ 
ceeding Mr. Ness’s death, Mrs. Forbes re¬ 
marked to her on Minor’s increased delicacy 
of appearance, and, shortness of breathing. 
From that* time forwards she worried Ellinor 
(j[ any one so sweet and patient could ever 
have been worried) with respirators and. pre¬ 
cautions. Ellinor submitted to all her friend’s 
wishes and calls, sooner than make her anxious, 
and remained a prisoner in the house through 
November. Then Miss Monro’s anxiety took 
another turn. Minor’s appetite and spirits 
failed her—not at all an unnatural consequence 
of so many weeks’ confinement to the Louse. 
A plan was started, quite suddenly, one morn¬ 
ing in December, that mtt with approval from 
every one but Ellinor, who was, however, byiHy„ 
time too languid tb make much resistance. * 

Mrs. Forbes and her daughters were going to 
Borne for three or four months, so as to avoid 
the trtingeast winds of spring; why should 


not Miss Wilkins go with them? They urged 
it, and Miss Monro urged it, though with alitfi* 
private sinking of the heart at the idea oi. the 
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long separation from ofie who was almost like 
'a child to her. Ellinor w, as it. were, lifted 
off hgr feet and borne away by the unanimous 
'opinion of others—the doctor included—who 
decided that such a step was highly desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary. She knew that 
die had only a life interest both in her father's 
property ana in that bequeathed to her by Mr. 
Ness. Hitherto she had not felt much troubled 
by this, a3 she had supposed that in the natural 
course of events she should survive Miss Monjo 
and Dixon, both of whom she looked upon as 
dependent upon her. All she had to bequeath to 
the two, were the small savings, which would 
not nearly suffice for both purposes, especially 
considering that Miss Monro had given up her 
teaching, and that both she and Dixoe ,were 
passing into years. * 

Before Ellinor left England she had made 
every arrangement for the contingency of hgr 
death abroad that Mr. Johnson could- biggest. 
She had written and sent a long letter 
Dixon; and a shorter one was left in charge of 
Canon Livingstone (she dared not hint' atrthe 
possibility of her dying to Miss Monro) to be 
sent to the old man. r 

As they drove but of the King’s Crdss sta¬ 
tion, they passed a gentleman’s carriage enter¬ 
ing. Ellinor saw a bright handsome lady, a 
nurse, and baby inside, and a gentleman sitting 
by them whose face she could never forget. It 
was Mr. Corbet taking his wife and child to the 
railway. They were going on a Christmas visit 
to East Chester deanery. He had been leaning 
back, not noticing the passers-by, not attending 
to the other inmates of the carriage, probably 
absorbed in the consideration of some law case. 
Such were the casual glimpses Ellinor had of 
one, with whose life she had once thought her¬ 
self bound up. 

Who so proud as Miss Monro when a foreign 
letter came ? Her correspondent was not particu¬ 
larly graphic in her descriptions, nor were there 
any adventures to be described, nor was the 
habit of mind of Ellinor such as to make her clear 
and definite in her own impressions from what 
she saw, and her natural reserve kept her from 
being fluent in communicating them even to Miss 
Monro. But that lady would have been pleased 
to read aloud these letters to the assembled deall 
and canons, and would not have been surprised 
if they bad invited her to the chapterhouse for 
that purpose. To her circle of untravellcd 
ladies, ignorant of Murray, but laudibly de- 
' sirous of information, all Minor’s historical 
reminiscences, and-rather formal detail^ were 
really interesting. There was no railroad in 
thosqpdays between Ly&is and Marseilles, so 
their progress was slaw, and the passage of 
, lel tars to and fro, when they had arrived in 
Borne, ksdjafcmd uncertain. <■ But all seemed 
going baweSi -'Minor spoke of herself as in 
better health; and Canon Livingstone (between 
wK>ffl and Miss Monfo great intimacy had 
sprang up since Ellinor had gone away, and 
SSaa'Ale m could ask him to tea) confirmed 
- H? of Miss Wilkins's health frpm a 


letter which he had received from Mrs.Forkes., j 
Cariosity about that letter was Miss Mqnro’s , 
torment. What could they have had to write j 
to each other about! It was a very odd pro- j 
ceeding; althoughthe Livingstones.and Forbeses j 
were instantly related, after the mapper of Soot- 
land P Could it, have been that he had oflisred 
to Euphemia, after all, and that her mother 
had answered; or, possibly, there was a letter 
from Effie herself, enclosed ? Its was a pity for 
Miss MoUro’s peace of mind that she did not ask 
him straight away. She would then have learnt 
what Canon Livingstone had no thought, of con- 
cealing/'that Mrs. Forbes had writtenctolely to 
give him some fuller directions about certain 
charities than she had had timg to think" about 
,in the hurry of starting. As it wa& and when 
a little later on, she heard him speak of the 
possibility o(, his going himaelf to Rofae, when 
his term of residence was ov<*\ in (tiie f8r the 
Camival 0 she°gave up her fogd project in dc- I 
spair, itad felt very much like a child whose ; 
houss of bricks had been knocked down by the : 
unlucky waft of some passing petticoat. i 

Meanwhile, the entire change of scene brought 
on the exquisite, refreshment of entire change 
of thought. Ellinor* had not been able so com¬ 
pletely to- forget her past life for many years;' 
it wqs like a renewing of her youth; cut so sud¬ 
denly, short bv the shears of fate. Ever since 
that night, she had had to rouse herself on 
awakening in the morning into a full compre¬ 
hension of the great cause she had for much fear 
kind heavy grim. Now, when she wakened in 
her little room, fourth piano, No. 36, Babuino, 
ste saw the strange pretty things around her, 
and her mind went/ off into pleasant wonder and 
conjecture, happy recollections of the day before, 
and pleasant anticipations of the day to come. 
Latent in Ellinor was her father’s artistic tem¬ 
perament ; ewrything new and strange was a 
picture and a delight; the merest group in the 
street, a Roman facchino, with his cloak draped 
ofer his shoulder, a girl going to market or car¬ 
rying her pitcher back from tee fountain, every¬ 


thing, and every person that presented it, or him¬ 
self, J;o her senses gave them a delicious shock, 
as if it were something strangely familiar from 
Pinclli, but unseen by her mortal eyes before. 


had taken the pensive drooping invalid as juiom- 
panion out ' of kindness of heart, found them¬ 
selves amply rewarded by the sight of her 
amended fys@lth, and her keen enjoyment of 
everything, and the haif-quaint, haif-nr'ive ex¬ 
pressions of her pleasure. 

So Marco came round; Lent was late that 
year. The great nosegay* of violets and camel¬ 
lias were for sale at the corner of the Condotti, 
and the revellers haih'no difficulty in procuring 
much rarer flowers for the belles of the Carso* 
The embassies had their balconies; the at taches 
of the Russian embassy threw th&r light and 
lovely presents at b every pretty girl, or suspicion 
of a pretty girl, who passed slowly in her car¬ 
riage, coveretf over with her white domino, and' 
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There waaa hurried, feverish sharpness in her 
tdnfi that made Mrs. Forbe% very anxious, but 
sheindged it best to comply with her request*. 

Tne’totters were brought, the fights were ar¬ 
ranged so that she copld read them lying on her 
bed; and they left her. Then she got up and 
stood on her feet, dizzy enough, her arms 
clasped at the top of her head, her eyes dilated 
and staring as if'looking at some great horror. 
But after a few minutes she sat down suddenly, 
and began to read. Letters were evidently 
missing. Some had been sent by an opportu-, 

nofyet arrived in Rome. Others ha/becn de¬ 
spatched by the post, but thg severe weather, 
the unusual snow, had, in those days, before 
the railway was made between Lyons andMar- 
seilles, put a stop to nfany a traveller’s plans, 
and bad rendered the transmission of the,mail* 
extremely uncertain; so much that intelligence 
which Miss Monre had evidently considered af 
certain to be known to Ellinor was entirely 
matter of conjecture, and could only be guessed 
at from what was told in these letters.' Qne 
was froes-Mr. Johnsog, one from Mr. Brown, 
one from Miss MonrO; of course the last men-, 
tioned was the first read. She spoke of the 
shock of the discovery of Mr. Dunster’s ■ body, 
discovered in the cutting of the hew line of rail¬ 
road from Hamley to the nearest railway sta¬ 
tion ; the body so hastily buried long ago, in its 
clothes, by which it was now recognised—a 
recognition confirmed by one or two'more.per¬ 
sonal and indestructible things, such as his 
watch and seal with his initials; of the shoe| 
to every one, the 'Osbaldistones in particular, 
on the further discovery of a fleam,. or horse- 
lancet, having the name of Abraham Dixon en- 

f raved on the handle; how Dixon had gone on 
[r. Osbaldistonc’s business to a horse-fair in 
Ireland some weeks before this, and had had his 
leg broken tor a kick from an unruly mare, so 
that he was barely able to move about when the 
officers of justice went to apprehend him in 
Tralee. 

At this point Ellinor cried out loud and 
shrill. • 

“ Oh, Dixon! Dixon! ahd I was away enjoy- 
ingmyself.” a 

They heard her cry, and came to the door, u 
but it was bolted inside. •. * 

“ Please go away,” she said; “(please go. I 
will be very quiet, only please go.” ,. , 

She could not bear just then to reafany more 
of Miss Monro’s letter; she tore open Mr. 
Johnson’s letter—the. date was a fortnight earlier 
than Miss Monro’s; he alto expressed hid won¬ 
der at not hearing from hdr, in reply to his letter 
of January 9; but he<- added, that he thought 
jjhfttther trustees.had judged rightly; the hand¬ 
some sum the railway company had offered for 
the land when their surveyor decided on the 
alteration of the line, Mr. Osbaldistone, &c. &o., 
read any mferet 'it was Fate pursu¬ 
ing hffifjben sh e took the letter up again and 
fafedfiWWdvdm all that reached her under- 
standmg4ras wie<act thatMr. Johnson had sent 


his present letter to Miss Monro, thinking ttyt 
she might knoUr of some private opportunity safer 
than the post. Mr.. Browh’s was just sudi a 
letter as ne occasionally sent her' from' time to 
time ; a correspondence that arose out of their 
mutual regard for their dead friend Mr. Ness. 
It. too, had been sent to Miss Monrtrto direct. 
Ellinor was on the point of putting it aside 
entirely; when the name of Corbet caught, her 
eye; “ You will be interested to jjear that the> 
old pupil ef our departed friend who was sp 
anxious to obtain the folio Virgil with the 
Italian notes, is appointed the new judge ft 
roOm of Mr. Justice Jenkin. At least I conclude 
that Mr. Ralph Corbet, Q.C., is the^ame as the 
Virgil fancier.” c 

# “ Yes,” said Ellinor, bitterly 1 ^ “ he judged,, 
well; it wopld never have done.” They were 
the fisst words of anything like reproach 
which she evef formed in her own mud during 
all these years® She thought fof a few mcSnents 
,of the ogP times; it seemed to Steady her brain 
to thhftk of them. Then she took up find finished 
Miss Monro’s letter. That excellent friend had 
done all she thought that Ellinor would have 
wished without demy. She had written to Mr. 
Johnson, and charged him to do all that he could 
to defend Dixon, and to spare no expense.' She 
was thinking of going to the prison in the 
county town, to see the old man herself, but 
Ellinor could see that all these endeavours and 
purposes of Miss Monro’s were based on love 
for her own pupil, and a desire to set her-mind 
St ease as far Sb she could, rather than from 
any idea that Dixon himself could be innocent. 
Elinor put down the letters, and went to the 
door, then turned back, and locked them up in 
her writing-case with trembling hands; and 
after that she entered the drawing-room, look¬ 
ing like® to a ghost than to a living woman. 

“ Can I spcajc to you for a minute alone?” ■ 
Her still, tuneless voice made, the words'into a 
command. Canon Livingstone arose and fol¬ 
lowed her into the little dining-room. “Will 
you tell me all you kno^—all.you have heard ' 
about my—you know what.” 

“Miss Monro was my informant—at least at 
first—^it was in the Times the day before I left; 
Miss Monro sajs it could only have been done 
in a moment of anger if the ola servant is really 
guilty; that he was as steady and good a man 
as she ever knew, and she seems to have a 
strong feeling against Mr. Dunstcr, os always 
giving your father much untiecessaiy trouble; 
u fagt, she hints that his disappearance at the 


” iso v saw Juunor, eagerly, leering tnat 
some justice ought to be done to the dead man; 
and then she stopped shorty fearful of saying 
anything that should, l^stray her full knowletlgS.*;; 
"1 mean this,” she went on; “Mr. Dun»l^|f 
was a Vgry disagreeable manP personally—and 
papa—we none of us liked huff; 'but he was 
quite honest—plefise remember that.” 

The canon bowed, and spid a few,acquiescing 
words. He tuited for her to speak again. 
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“ Miss Monro says she is going to see Dixon. 


" Ob, Mr, Livingstone, I csn’t bear it!” 

He let her alone, looking at her pitifully, as 
she twisted and wrung her lityids together in 
her endetvour to regain the quiet manner she 
had striven to maintain through the interview. 
She looked up at him with a poor attempt at an 
apologetic smile: 

“It is see terrible to think of that good old 
man in prison.” * 

• “ You do not believe him guilty!” said Canon 
Livingstone, in some surprise. “ I am afraid, 
from *11 heard and read, there is but little doubt 
jhat he did kill the man - t I trust in some moment 
of imitation, with no premeditated malice.” 

» Ellinoe shook her head. * 

“ How soon can I get to Engfand F” asked 
Bhe. I must attrt at once.” • * 

■^tit^Forhes sent out whil^you were lying 
down. I am afraid there.is no bojt to Mar¬ 
seilles till Thursday, the day after to-Aorrow.”» 

“ But I must go sooner!” said TEHiuofl start¬ 
ing up. “I must go; please help me. # He 
may be tried before I can get there!” 

“ Alas! I fear that will be the case, whatever 
haste you make. The trial was to common at 
the Hellingford Assizes, and that town atands 
first on the Midland Circuit list. To-day is the 
'27th of February; the assizes begin on the 6th 
of March.” 

“ I will start to-morrow morning early for 
Civita; there may be a boat tjiere they do not 
know of here. At any rate, I shall be on nfy 
way. If he dies, I must die too. Oh! I don’t 
know'what I am saving? I am so utterly crushed 
down! It would he suclv a kindness if you 
would go away, and let no one pome to me. I 
know Mrs. Forbes is so good, she will fornve 
me. I will say good-by to you all before I go 
to-morrow morning; but I musf think now.” 

For one moment he stood looking at her as 
if he longed to comfort her by more words. He 
thought better of it, however, and silently left 
the room. • * 

For a long time Minor sat still; now and 
then taking, up Mfcs Monro’s, letter aqd re¬ 
reading the few terrible details* Then Bhe be- 


kiiJed 1 Mr. Dunster, only hoping there might 
provs. to be somt extenuating circumstances, 
wbfen Ellinor had probably recollected, and 
which she was desirous of producing on the 
approaching trial. 


|- ON THE RACK. 

0* the many thousand persons who have 
groaned their lives out on the rack, not more 
than one, however, so far as is known to the 
writer of this paper, has survived to put down 
in writing /ray account of his sufferings. Men 
have escaped froth the gibbet to tell us that the 
sensation of hanging is, on the whole, not only 
endurable, but pleasqpt, and consists chiefly 
in a flash of Are, a buzzing in the ears, and 
'a vague impression of green fields. Sailors half 
jlrowped have struggled back to daylight, to in¬ 
form us that on the point of’drowning the me- 
tnory brings back at a flash all the events of the 
past Ijfe in an instant of lime. Men doomed to 
thfe guillotinejiave recorded their feeUfms on the 
near approach of the hour of death; suicides, 
•killing themselves with ehycoal, have had the 
curious courage to note down their dying pangs; 

■ bnt the tortures of the rack hare only once been 
fully described, and in that one case, clearly. 


anc^she opened the door and called to a passing 
servant to make the inquiry. She was quite 
right in her conjecture; Canon Livingstone had 
had the paper in his pocket during^Vs interview 
with <ker: but he thought the evidence so con¬ 
clusive, that the perusal o(. it wtyild only be 
adding to her extreme distress by accelerating, 
the conviction of Dix&i’s guilt, which he believed 
she must arrive at, sooner or later. 

’ He had been reading the report over with 
Mrs. Forbes andjier daughters, after bis return 
from Ellinoj’s room, and they were all participat¬ 
ing in his opinion upon it, when her request for 
' the Times was conveyed. They had reluctantly 
agreed, saying there did not anpear to be a 
shadow of doubt in the fact of Dixon’s having 


lhe Hardy narrator is - one William Lithgow, 
a restless ill-edncated garrulous egotistic Scot¬ 
tish traveller, who, in the reign of James 
4he First, published his fifteen years’ travels, 
chiefly on mot., over twenty-five thousand seven 
hundred miles, and dates his book from his 
“ Chamber in the Charter-house.” Of the book 
—written iu a shambling pedantic style—the 
title-page and an extract from the preface will 
be sufficient samples. The title-page runs thus: 

“ A most delectable and true Discourse of an 
admired and painful Peregrination from Scot¬ 
land to the most famous Kingdoms in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, with the particular Descrip¬ 
tions (more exactly set down than have been 
heretofore in English) of Italy, Sicilia, Dal¬ 
matia, Iljria, Epire, Peionpnessus, Macedonia, 
JTbessalia, and the whole Continent of Greece, 
Xirete, Rhodes, the lies Cyclades, with all the 
Hands in the Ionian, JSgean, and Adriatick 
Seas, TJftacijC, and the renowned City Conston- 




Phrygia and the chiefest Countries of Asia 
Minor, from thence to Cyprus, Phoenicia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Petrea, and Deserts, 
-Egypt, the Read Sej^ Grand Cayfo, the whole 
Provinces of Canaan, the Lake of Sodome and 
Gomorha, the famous Rivers Nylus, Euphrates, 
Jordan, and the shored City Jerusalem,” StS. ■ 
. The preface is stuffed with barBarous coifi- 
pound words, and, betrays that swaggering 
timidity not unusual*with, authors Who (far 
criticism. It concludes with a violent out- • 
burst of self-assertiou: “If thou” (the rea de r ) 

“ be,” he say3, “ a villane, a ruffian, a momtra, 
a knave, a carper, a witch, a brute, a baffoh,^ 
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a Stupid ass, aBd a gnawing worm with 
envious lips, I bequeath the® to a curaifieialB 
reward, where a flaxen rope will soon despatch 
tby backbiting slander, and free my toilsome 
travels and now painfull labours from the deadly 
poison of thy sharp-edged calumnies, and so go 
hang thyself, for I neither will respect thy love 
nor regard tby malice.” 

There is one strange feature in the volume. 
Lithgow gives no account of his antecedents or 
of his motives for travelling, and this rather 
confirms me in my opinion that he was a spy of. 
Sang James’s. But this—two hundred years 
after—matters little; suffice it to say, that after 
being often robbed, and beaten, c and shipwrecked, 
and in danger from the Turks and the galleys, 
Lithgow arrived iu Malaga in the October, of 
the year 1620, intending there to embark in 
a French ship for Alexandria, thence hoping* 
to reach the dominions of Fleeter John: that, 
priestly monarch <5f whom Shakespeare, a'great 
listener to travellers* stories, had also heard. » 

Unluckily, the midnight after Ms arrival the 
English flpgt anchored at Malaga. The town, 
mistaking:bur sailors for Turks, was thrown into 
a paroxysm Of alarrp. The castle bells rang back¬ 
ward, the drams beat, the women and children 
fled to the interior, and the men remained all 
night under arms. At daybreak the sight of 
the English colours removed the Spaniards’ 
fears, and the English “ General ” and his chief 
officers came on shore, and informed Don 
Jaspar Ruiz de Feredas, the governor, that they 
were under sail to attack Algiers. 

Resisting all overtures to accompany hii 
countrymen, Lithgow was walking to Ms lodg¬ 
ings to pack up for Ms venturous voyage, when, 
in a narrow lonely street of the slanting town, 
nine alguazils leaped out on him, and griping 
Ms throat to stop his shouts, wrapped him in a 
black frieze cloak, and carried mm to the go¬ 
vernor’s house, where he was locked up in a 
small room until mass should be orer. On the 
governor’s return from mass, lithgow was shown 
into a room where the governor, the captain of 
the town, the alcalde major, and the state 
scrivener, sat to examine hjm. They asked him 
his motive in coming to Spain, the destination 
of the English fleet, “and why the English admiral 
had refused to come on shore? But finding that' 
neither threats nor cajolery would draw confes¬ 
sion from him, they au at once slidhted? out that ] 
he lied, and called him a Lutheran son of the i 
devil, and a spy and a traitor who*iiad been; 
hiding nine months in Seville, obtaining infor¬ 
mation for the English admiral when the L Plate | 
fleet Was expected from the Lubes. They then 
searched his cloak-bag, bile found only a book of j 
passports and testimonials, a Jerusalem medal, ; 
*,*nd>n letter of safe-conduct from King James. 

- For fear’that he should be«scen by his coun¬ 
trymen, poor Lithgow was then incarcerated in] 
the consgidor’s house Hus “ship that night off' 
oo&he Tree ocean}, an! Sgrst searched. In the ] 
»@Mo! his doublet, between two canvases,; 
w^fjRqund one hundred and thirty-seven double : 
jof^gold, threehundred and forty-eight. 


ducats of which the governor pocketed, giving 
the other two hundred crowns in aid of the 
foundation of a new Capuein monastery. 

Two Turkish slaves then led Lithgow to his 
urison, end there laid Min on his back, heavily 
ironed, and left aim to lament the thirst for Ira- . 
veiling that had led him into such dangers. His 
only food for forty-six days was three ounces of 
bread and a pint of water daily. On the fortv- 
seveath day, he heard at daybreak the noise of a 
coach in the street. Soon afterwards nine algua- 
zUs entered, and carried Mm, ironed as he was 
into a carriage, and drove to a vine-press-house 
in a lonely vineyard, a league frorq, the-’town, 
where the governor and alcalde were. 

Still refusing to codless himself a spy, the 
poor Englishman, faint with hunger,,wus sen- c 
fenced to the raok. Htf was carried to the 
stone g&llery, yliere the rack stood, and the tor- 


prisoner# left heel, m a rage at not being able 
to unscrew the wedges quick enough. The mo¬ 
ment the irons fell ofl, Lithgow sank on his 
kncc'$, and prayed to God for strength in that 
hour of fiery trial: determining that no pain 
should induce him to Confess himself guilty. He 
was then stripped to the skin, and hung by the 
shoulders to the rack, with cords that went 
under both his arms,'and ran on two rings of- 
iron that were fixed in the wall above his head. 
The tormentor next drew down the prisoner’s 
legs through the two sides of the rack, and tied 
scord about each ankle: bending his knees at 
the same time so as to crush his knee-pans 
against the wood of the-rack. 

The oorregidor, yvho looked on, observing 
that the name of King JaBies was tattooed on 
the prisoner’s arm, here ordered the executioner 
to tear it asunder; on which the ruffian, tying 
both Lithgow’* arms, laid down .on liis back, 
setting bis feet against the prisoner, and dragged 
on the cords until they cut through the sinews to 
thfi bone. By this time the miserable man, half 
dead with pain, liis eyes (farting, his mouth in a 
foam, kept shouting, “I am innocent, I am 
innocent! 0 Lord, have mercy upon me, and 
strengthen me with patience to undergo this 
barbarous mu&er!” At length, they struck 
him on4he face with cudgels, and forced him to 
silence. 

The raok was not in Appearance a sort of 


to;support the body of the .prisoner. The-legs 
were strained wart, and then bound 9 by'cords, 
which passed throfigh holes in the outer plank, 
end terminated in pieuied wooden blocks, 
through which a stick was inserted, iu order 
to’ screw the cords tighter and tighter. The 
cords were bound round six pans of Lith- 
aow’a %s and arms; and tKfe severe tortures 
ha underwent consisted in three torn a of each 
of these six cords/Weveu times repeated for each 
tortnre. Between each of, these seyen tortures, 
he was urgedfto confession. « 
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i Next came the water torture. The tormentor 
filled from a great vfater-jar.a small pottle which 
had a hole at the bottom. Removing his 
thumb, be then poured the water down Lith- 
gow’s mouth. Having had nothing to drink 
for threaders, and being parched with the fever 
of pain, Lithgow drained the pottle twice with 
gratitude. The third time, suspecting evil, he : 
refused to drink; upon which the alcalde ordered 
an iron wedge to be put in his mouth to keep 
his teeth apart, and the torture then continued ( 
mntil his body began to swell and the water 
almost to choke him. 

These pjinishments, sixty in all, lasted .six 
hours—from four o'clock in the afternoon until 
^enw>’clock at night; <tt last they.released the 
o blecdin&and groaning man, lifted np his almost 
lifeless body (for he twice swooned), and re- 
clothed him, giving him a little gram 1 wine and 1 
twW egggJ:o eqpble him to endure a second day's 
tortifte. *They then carried hiA to the eoach, 
and drove himriack to his former pnson again, 
loaded with irons. * » 

For five days more the governor threatened 
him with the rack, in order to induct him 
to confess; daily the coach was driven to the, 
door, and a great noise made, as if the alguazils 


who believed that the English and Moorish 
fleets were coming soon to storm Malaga; once, 
indeed, he had a visit from a female attendant 
of the governor’s wife, who bfbught him diahss 
•of honey, raisins, and sweetmeats. 

Having now lain twenty days more in prigon, 
lame in every limb, and hal^devoured by vermin, 
Lithgow was visited by the inquisitor and two 
Jesuits, and was examined about what be had 
written in the first edition of his travels against 
the miracles performed in Loi*tto. He,- con¬ 
stant in refuting all their arguments, and defy¬ 
ing all their cruelty, the inquisitor got enraged 
at his sarcasms, and would have stabbed Sun 
but for the interpositigi? of the Jesuits who were 
with him. Ou the eighth day of these inter¬ 
views, the Jesuits qfune to him, with crocodile 
tears in their eyes, and, falling on their tnees, 
■cried: “Convert, convert, O,dfear brother, for 
•our blessed Lady’s sake convert 1”. Whereupon 
he replied that he feared neither death qor are, 
if it were God's pleasure that he should suffer, 
and*\Varned them not to believe him, if, through 
fear, he should pretend to change his religion. 

Then the governor entered, declaring that he 
had now discovered, but too late,TSat Idthgow 
had lilen"punished unjustly, and promising him 
great rewards if be would change ffls religion— 
offering to restore ban his money and patents, 
and to send him to court with a pension ef three 
hundred ducats a year.. ]Ju.t finding both threats 
and promises useless, the governor stormed out 
of the room, threatening his prisoner with eleven 
more tortures that day, and vowing that, after 
Easter, be should be takes to Granada and 
burned atiqidnigkt.. 

• That same mgkt the alguazils^servitors, and 


: priests entered the Englishman’s cell, removed 
hisjjrops, stripped him, and proceeded to torture 
hjm with water. They bound his throat with a 
garter till they thought lie was dead, and then 
rolled him seveu times round the room. They 
. next tied a small cord round each of his great 
. toes, and hoisting him pulleys to the roof, 

• suddenly cut the rope and let him fall head 
downward. Upon this lie swooned, and the 
governor, hearing the alarm of his supposed 
■ death, came running up-stairs, bringing wine to 
revive him, and reproaching the alguazils for 
their undue severity. Then they re-clothed him, 
and left him revived and singing a psalm; for 
this cruelty hadsaroused a spirit of indomitable 
resistance within him. Alt this time be was 
kept alive, not so much by the scant prison fare 
oforead and water asVy handfuls of raisins and 
< figs secretly brought him by the Turkish slave, 
and by wine furnished him by the governor’s 
*eook* a Mexican woman. » 

, The way in which this entrapped man finally 
obtained his release was singular. In the Easter 
oS 1621, a gentleman of Granada came to visit 
the governor of Malaga; and at ‘Slipper the 
.governor, to pass the time, told him the story 
of the heretic’s sufferings and obstinacy. The 
strange cavalier’s servant, a Fleming, stand¬ 
ing behind his roaster’s chair, heard the. story 
with sympathy and horror—that night his dreams 
were of horrible tortures and burning men. In 
the morning he went straight to the chief English 
consul, ana related to him the story of the 
poor prisoner. The consul, suspecting it was 
Lithgow, instantly called a meeting of English 
factors, and sent letters quickly to the .English 
ambassador at Madrid; and he, going to the 
king, obtained a warrant for the delivering up of 
the unjustly detained prisoner, who was instantly 
released. 

Lithgow was at once carried out of prison in 
blankets and put on board the Good Will, of Har¬ 
wich, one of the ships belonging to the English 
squadron then lying in the roads. The English 
merchants sent him a present of clothes, and a 
barrel of wine, and some fi^p, eggs, oranges, 
sugar, bread, and about two hundred reals in 
money, four English captains, finally, at Lith- 
goer’s request, went to the^overnor to get back 
%is papers and patents and ducats; but in vain. 

In fifty days from Malaga, the ship arrived 
home, aud Aithgow was instantly carried to 
Theobalds on a feather-bed, and there brought 
into the Privy Gallery, to be seen by the king 
on his return from hunting; and there all the 
court (from the king to the kitchen, as he ex¬ 
presses it) saw him. By the king’s order, and 
at the royal expend ha was then sent to the 
Bath, to reoover his strength. Soon afterwards, 
by the king’s direction, he was conveyed tn^ 
Holborn, where *tl»e Spanish ambassador then 
resided, and thefe the Spaniard promised to re¬ 
store him his money and papers, and to give him 
a thousand pounds, wAien the governo^of Ma¬ 
laga was to refund. *» 

A year passing, and these promises reuSSa- 
ing unfulfilled, Lithgow lost patience, anjjae 
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day, in the presence-chamW, told Don Diego 
what he thought of him, am before .the em¬ 
peror’s ambassador and divers knigiits and 

f entlemen, challenged him to fight with swords. 

or which our rash Scotchman suffered nine 
weeks’ imprisonment in the Marshalsea. But 
this tenacious man'still pressed his claims 
for redress, and on the death of King James 
preferred a bill of grievance to the Upper 
House. This suit he daily pressed for seventeen 
weeks; but, unfortunately, just as his case was<j 
handed over to the Lord Keeper for decision, 
the wrong-headed King Charles dissolved the 
parliament. Upon which Lithgow seems to 
have started off, cripple as he Vas, on a mendi¬ 
cant kind of tour in Scotland, and so passes away 
from our knowledge into dark oblivion. * < 
The sufferings of this poor Scotchman show 
us the crimes that led to the almost maniacal' 
hatred entertained by the English against the, 
Spaniard, and givd us a glimpse of the wrongs 
which our English pirates ana buccaneers long 
afterwards cruelly avenged. . , 


berty—the real keystone of all political liberties} 
as we in England are well assured. 

To pass some law equivalent to our Habeas 
Corpus Act, should be the first business of the 
Italian government; or, if ministers dofiot move 
in the matter, of the Italian opposition. - They 
would, by so doing, be advancing the real in¬ 
terests of their country, immeasurably more than 
by contriving plots, or fermenting disaffection. 

The story told in this paper—and its state- ■ 
tnents may Be implicitly relied upon—shows that 
there are abuses requiring exposure in the pry : 
sons of the Rd Galant’uorao, as well as in those 
of Bombd, or Bombalino. It is quite ns im¬ 
portant that the abuses of the former should be 
known in this country as that thoge of the letter 
should be known. Italians are, with good* 
reason, sensitive to English opinion; and this 
sensitiveness ipay be more usefully appealed to, 
to stimulate the removal of grjpvous^erils 'and 
oppressions, tiffin for any other purpose. ' 

|c With *Chis preface, we leave the gallant 
English wife t>f our Genoese prisoner to tell her 
interesting and unvarnished story. 


1 AN ARTICLE, OF IMPEACHMENT « 
AGAfNST TURIN. 

! The following real narrative is written by an 
| English lady (sister-in-law of an English member 
of parliament), married to an Italian gentleman, 
born in Venice and educated in an Austrian mi¬ 
litary school, which he left to join the national 
army of Italy in the campaigns of 1848 or ’49. 
After the disastrous issue of that war, he left 
Italy for South America, where he continued to 
serve in Monte Video, until the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities between Italy and Austria in 1859 recalled 
him to his country. I)e served in that war 
under Garibaldi, with the Nicotera brigade, and 
had his rank confirmed in the regular army; 
but subsequently left the service, being dissa- 
, tisfied (like other members of the party of 
action to which he belongs) with the conduct of 
the government.. He is, of course, regarded, 
and with reason, as not well-affected to the pre¬ 
sent regime; and the conviction that he is one 
of the “ ill disposed,” is, no doubt, at the bottom 
of the treatment described herein. 

But making all allowances for this, and also" 
for the difficulties of a newly-established govern¬ 
ment, compelled to work in man} brdhehes of 
administration with the tools of the old and 
rotten system it has replaced (and this more 
especially in such odious employments as those 
belonging to jails, and the lower departments of 
the police), it will, we believe, be felt monstrous 
by Englishmen that a man should be subjected 
i for months to such an°imprisonment as is here 
4 -^.esefibed, and then released without any specific 
charge publicly brought against^iim, and witli no 
opportunity o’f confronting his accusers. The 
account «a made puhjj* j» a strong illustration 
|i of a fundamental vH8||. tne constitution of Italy,. 
an( Li ndeed, in theeffiMitution of almost every 
c(?Rinental state—the want of proper euaran- 
4c£*»-and machinery for securing individual li- 
•£/ . . - 


You know, I believe, that my husband and I 
were living in the same house with Mrs. N. She 
had just returned from La Spezia, where she had 
been visiting the wounded Garibaldi, and taking 
supplies of lint, linen, medicines, cordials, &c., 
in the fulness of one of the warmest and most 
generous hearts I ever met, when my brother 
and sister-in-law ( . with S., arrived in Genoa in 
September last, on their way to the same object 
of attraction. Our friends, the T.s, had pre¬ 
ceded them only two days before, accompany- ! 
ing Dr. P. As mv brother had a vacant seat m \ 
his carriage, he offered it to me. When we re- ! 
turned to Genoa, my husband informed us, to our 
amazement, that the police had entered Mrs. N ."s 
house—she being absent at the time—had broken 
open her boxes, drawers, Ac., and carried off an 
immense bundle of her private letters. My hus¬ 
band, who was present, in vain protested against 
the proceedings, stating*«tliat«Mrs. N. was a 
British subject; but the head of the poliziotti, 
a certain Ansaldi, informed* him that it was no 
use for him to protest, at he teat not an Italian , 
but a Venetian. Buell language is not surprising 
in a police-officer, seeing that the government 
which calls itself Italian, has constantly refused 
to recognise the thirty thousand Venetian exiles 
who have helped to win Sicily and Naples to 
the Italian Crown. 

Yon may,imagine the dismay of all Mrs. N.’s 
English children, who of course had nevgr seen 
or heard of juch proceedings except in the case 
of criminals, and whose poor little wits were 
utterly bewildered and cofflused at this violation 
of their mother’s dwelling. 

Next morning, my fctisband, who did not an¬ 
ticipate any serious consequences from this pro¬ 
ceeding, (fis he foolishly imagidfed that Mrs. N. 
would easily obtain re t dre$s as an English woman, 
came to Genoa to^join our party, returned from 
Spezia the night before, and help me to play the 
part of cicerole. An hour afterwards two open ’ 


i 
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ask the attendance of those gentlemen, and 
then informed os that by a°strange coincidence 
they were all out of Genoa. Of two or three 
of them I afterwards learned that they had 
never left Genoa, and had never been sent to. 
Probably he sent to none of them, because he 
was already convinced; but as three hours of 
badgering had wearied even him, he now 
vanished for a short time, to return accom¬ 
panied bv the Ispettore, a certain Verga, who, 
apparently with the view of intensifying his na¬ 
tural resemblance to an escaped convict, had. 
recently had his head shaved. This gentleman 
varied the monotony of the proceedings by not 
answering a single word to 1 any of the remon¬ 
strances or protestations addressed to him by 
my friends: gazing vaqmtly into space, and pre¬ 
tending not to see the speaker, or be in any way 
aware of a speaker's presence. c 

When the worthy Signori Ansaldo and Vejjja 
had consulted together for a short \ime in 
whispers, the convict-faced official then, for the 
first time, deigned to address us, but not to 
look at us. Fixedly regarding the wall ovei our 
heads,’"he uttered these words: “ The lady is 
free; the gentleman”—meaning my husband*- 
“ will now be conducted to prison. 

We all stared at one another, as only innocent 
English people—who will persist at having 
notions of legality, reason, and jostiee, in their 
insular brains—can stare, at arbitrary abuse of 
power. Everybody eagerly demanded the reason 
—as if Italian officials knew the meaning of the 
word—the why—the wherefore, at least—the' 
motive of the imprisonment—the crime of wlijch 
the victim was accused. Yerga coolly turned to 
my husband and said: “ There is no occasion to 
give any explanation or motive for the arrest; a 
Venetian has no right t of citizenship in Italy.” 
To cut siiort all further discussion he called in 
the carabinieri again, informed them that my 
husband was their prisoner, and that they were 
at once to conduct him to the Career! di Sant’ 
Andrea. Then he told us we might depart, and 
immediately relapsed into his former ostentatious 
unconsciousness of our existence; 

As .we turned to go away, after shaking hands 
over and over ag»m with the victim who was 
just as quiet and dbmposed about the matter as 
we were agitated and distressed. Dr. P., Who 
does not understand Italian, and whose face of 
blank astonishment at the firs* arrest, and of 
growing disgust and indignation at the pro¬ 
ceedings in the Questura, would Save been a 
study for Leech, could keep quiet no longer. 
“ Wn&t,” whispered he to my brother, who was 
mournfully turning away to go—“ What, is this 
to be the end f Do you mean to say we are to 
go away without punishing those two beasts ?” 
Vft directed his attention to the rows of carv 
binicri imthe halt by way of‘reminding him that 
he was in a court of justice. He shook his head 
sadly,and followed thecthersout, but twitching 


He shook his head 


*?tai for his long pent-i 
•«_And,"now, do you wi 


ition. 

w what a Pied¬ 


montese prison is like ? Anyhow, my husband 
wished to toll you, and onepf his few amusements 
while there, was to write on scraps of paper a 
disjointed letter to you. He trusted to me to 
translate and put in order these fragments, but 
I was always too tired and low-spirted to com¬ 
plete the task, and now I copy them here in the 
order I received them, thinking they will not bo 
without interest, considering tlie circumstances 
under which they were written. • 

c 

“ Carceri di St. Andrea, October 7; 

“ Behold me here a prisoner in St. Andrea, 
and as f wish to open your eyes a little as to the 
virtues of this constitutional government winch 
you so much admire, 'I seize the spare moments 
■ when my jailers leave me in peace,, to give you 
some details of the position of a man imprisoned 
without an accusation, and treated likb’a proved 
criminal in tlris_/»w land, whiqh yoi^Jfnglfthmcn 
admirers it‘exists only in th§, columns of your 
Times, r or bur official papers. I trust to my wife 
to smuggle *hiy scraps of paper out of the prison, 
for she is my only rare visitor (though I only 
see her in the presence either of the Procuratore 
del He, or of my jailer), to translate them, and 
send them to you in better order than I can 
write them. 

“ If you, who are powerful with your English 
press, should see fit to publish any of the details 
I send, I should be glad to have been the in¬ 
strument of letting your really free country¬ 
men know that we of the party of action are 
not hasty unthinking madmen, when we say 
there is no true liberty under the House of 
Savoy. If I say Iloose of Savoy stiU, it is be¬ 
cause, although the Galant’uomo sold his birth¬ 
right for the Lombardy mess of potage, and re- 
ceivedrTuscany and Naples as a gift from the 
people, he became, alas! no more Italian at 
heart than lie* was before.” .... 

“ 10th. 

“ This prison of St. Andrea was once a mo¬ 
nastery, and faint frescoes of saints are still 
visible on the walls ot some of the corridors and 
cells, looking down with dismay on scenes of 
sirring, and listcning^no doubt, with pious 
honor, to the constant imprecations whieh have 
taken the jllace of hoiv chants and .prayers 
within their domain. Even the chapel and 
campanile are fitted up as prisons, and in the 
belfry are many Siciliafi. and Neapolitan Gari- 
baldini, or Aspromontriri, as they call therft here, 
to denote rim crime for which they are impri¬ 
soned. Emm my little grated window I eau see 
them, ana h hear their curses on thij. govern¬ 
ment, and. their constant singing of Garibaldi’s 
hymn.” . . . . * 

• “ 18th. 

“ Jn the civil part of the prison, where.I .am,, 
there are few cells *nd few prisoners, most of 
whom are men of good position, or family, but 
in thc^crimiiwl part (St. Atdrea proper), there 
are more than five hundred, aV» least half ef 
whom are Garitt&ldini. , 

“ When I was first arrested, ], was kept for 
eight days in what may better be called a hole 





iirtiie roof than a room. It was not more than 
,eigh» feet long, and only at one end of this hole 
could I stand upright. 

“ As'it ft as in September, a terrible hot month 
here, I wit half suffocated; the ceiling, being 
immediately under the roof, was so hot that I 
could not hold uiy hand upon it, and I, passed 
my time all day, and more than half the night, 
leaning my forehead against the little iron grat¬ 
ing, miscalled* window, for so only opuld I get 
a breath of air. I cannot tell how i escaped a 
biiin fever. From this little grating I could 
just see the Paradise, your Lord Byroids house, 
on the'top of the Albaro hill. As I was al 
sqgreto, I had at least the go6d- fortune to be 
alone tn my den> The cells on each side of mine 
contained »ix prisoners, and they had not more 
than a y jrd and a half of space to eSch iqpn. 

partly pvfteg to the interest fho^n for me by 
English friends, #nd still more to theyuntiring 
energy of my wife, who daily worried the autho¬ 
rities about me, I was removed to fire tolerably 
decent cell where I now am writing to you,^na 
thinking of your pretty home in free England, 
its trees ana flowers, and the fresh air on the 
lawn, where the baby tumbled down for dver, 
without hurt, and where we took coffee, and had 
so many pleasant talks.” .... 

“ 21st. 

“In the next cell to mine, is a wretched 
priest., a salivo of Sardinia, who was condemned 
to six years of this hell on eartls, for having at¬ 
tempted to aid the escape of his nephews from 
the conscription. He is the most miserable 
object you can conceive. Having already passod 
more than four years here, the few clothes he 
has arc hanging about him in filthy shreds and 
tatters; he has no other bed than a- wretched 
suck of horribly dirty straw, on which, to use 
his own expression, he lies dofcrn at night, 
hungry, to rise in the morning, famished.” . . . 

“ Nov. 18. * 

“ As I have bee* somfwhat ill lately, in con¬ 
sequence of want of air and exercise, my wife bas 
at last succeeded in obtaining permission fo%mc 
to have my door open.dunng s^me hours of 
the day, and to walk up and down the ante¬ 
room, into which my cell, that of the priest, 
and two others, open. Of course this is under 
the constant survegliatice of two jailers. On 
these occasions I always put some of my bread 
into my pocket, and when the jailer's attention 
is attracted elsewhere, I contrive ^ throw it 
througlybbe soupirail in the priest's door. The 
first time P did so I felt myelf bigsh, for it 
seemed like throwingjtbone to a dog; but with 
the eagerness of a h alt-Starved dog he devoured 
it, ana soon after,. I saw him looking out at 
jhe, nodding, smilh&, and'kissing his hand, in 
token of gratitude-fe ’ 

“ Nor would ybu^Hjaflftr at this, if yo» could 
see the food allowed byjBfcjgpvynment to these 
unfortunates. In the nwHfiiig, the jailers give 
them two little loaves, weighing about a quarter 


Mlo each, and perfectly black. Tk» bread has 


the peculiar quality of causing Severe pains in 
the stomach, and it is many months before 
hunger and habit combined, accustom the poor 
prisoners to digest it. My jailer confessed to 
me that he would not venture to eat of it him¬ 
self on any account. 

“ About noon the jailer reappears, carrying a 
greasy tin vessel, full of a filthy liquid, called, 
in mockery, coup, in which a few rare grains of 
rice, previously soaked in oil, swim about like 
siimy little islands in a huge Atlantic. Of this 
deplorable mixture he ladles forth somewhat 
less than a quart to each prisoner, and I assure 
you i£ makes the Jieart ache to hear their en¬ 
treaties ' for a little more, only a little more! 
Mdny times have I tried to induce the jailer’s 
cat-Mtho pays ine many friendly visits, and 
qagerly eats of my bread—to. venture upon cither 
the bread or soup given to the prisoners, but 
tbs judicious animal invariably, refuses. I have 
often tasted the farinha de pao, which forms the 
Staple food of the slaves in Brazil, and I can assure 
you that it is a true bonbon in comparison to the 
food given to Garibaldi’s amnestied followers, 
who are still imprisoned here. The very supply 
eff water is insufficient in quantity, and so inferior 
in quality, that I never venture to driuk it un¬ 
tempered by dognae.’’ .... 

“ 18th. 

“ Of Ike jailers in the criminal part of the 
prison I know nothing, but it would be difficult 
for them to be worse than those who embitter 
the evils of detention in the part where I am. 
The head jailer. No. 1, is a Lombard, and served 
inrilic same capacity under Austria; the second 
is a Modenese, and was both police-officer and 
spy under .the late duke; the third—one of the 
vilest of human beings—is a Bolognese, and 
before coming here he served for eighteen years 
as jailer in one of the Papal prisons. Thus 
you see the Piedmontese government is faithful 
even here to -its invariable custom of employing 
and rewarding those who have been the willing 
tools of the tyrannies it has been called upon to 
replace, rather than those who have aided in 
their overthrow.” .... 

, “ 20th. 

“ The special qualification of the head jailer 
isLa singular ingenuity in robbing his victims of 
a large per-centagc upon every franc he spends 
for them. Of^ course we are not allowed to 
have money in our own keeping, but arc com¬ 
pelled to leave it in his hands, and receive from 
Kim a highly imaginative document, which he 
calls an account of our expenditure, every week. 
These fanciful statistics' axe no doubt diverting 
enough to him to oomp$ie, but I find it difficult 
to see the joke when I gxamiae them. The 
jailer, No. 2, carries these little amiable weak¬ 
nesses rather further. If I rashly leave my cell 
to walk up and down the ante-room without re¬ 
membering to cram my few valuables—cigars, 
brandy-flask, &c.—into n^y pocket, I am 8ure4P 
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taken wing, never to return.” .... w*. 

4121st. 

“ All these, however, are ills at which one 
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' my mark on jailer No. 3. This monster is in 
the habit of drinking rather freely in the even¬ 
ing, and-at such times he unburthens himself of 
certain records of his former atrocities under 
the good old Papal rule. Many of these are too 
disgusting to repeat, but I cannot refrain from 
telling yon of one of his feats while jailer at Bo¬ 
logna; which he himself related to me withSa 



know not what crime, who had contrived to dis¬ 
please him, and the tormenting of. whom, con¬ 
sequently, afforded, hhn an endless sodrfie of 
gratification and amusement. Every time t{)e 
wretched prisoner was taken before tne tribunal 
for examination,he was—-according to ihe eas- 
tom in the Papal States—accompanied bv an 
armed escort and led by the jailer, who held*i‘n 
his hand a chain, the other end of widely was 
fastened to the throat and round the wrists of 
the victim. The fiend who related the story 
described to me,'grinning ail the time at the re¬ 
collection of his own prowess, how he had, on 
one of these occasions, pulled and jerked away at 
the chain by the road, until he had drawn blood 
from the wretched prisoner’s wrists and throat. 
No sooner, however, had he unfastened the 
chain on reconducting the poor wretch to his 
cell, than he flew upon his tormentor like a wild, 
animal, and would have killed him in his rage, 
had not his cries brought the other jailers 
quickly to his assistance, who, as a punishment, 
once more fastened the instrument of torture to 
the prisoner’s throat, and chained him to the 
wall of his cell. But*the brutal Bolognese was 
determined to be quits with the obnoxious pri¬ 
soner who had so severely mauled him, and that 
same night he returned to the cell, accompanied 
by an under-jailer, and they beat him about the 
head and chest with their heavy keys till they 

left him senseless. 

“.Next morning they found him dead. A 
little embarrassed by this result, tbpy consulted 
together as to what was to be done, and hit upon 
the ingenious scheme of hanging him by &is 
handkerchief to the bars of his grated window,, 
and reporting to the governor of the, prison that 
he had committed suieide. 'But,' said I, 'did 
no one examine the body—was thfcre no doctor 
to the prisop f Even if the governor could be 
deceived, no medical man would believe your 
story.* 'Ohl’ said,the brute, laughing, ‘the 
prisoners so often destroyed themselvesT And 
the dootpr only cause once a week, and of course 
h® could not examine those who were buried 
before, hdfeame,! But the.joke of the thing,* 
he concldnM^&the joke of the thing was, that 
of oqnpl^Pnesi would bury him in holy' 
^rouncwfcbe yrafc jnw carted away, and buried 
lAsi' a suicide. And you see I had my 
<<4@v|ngCTfehis soul as well as on bis body !* 

the cheering effect'of such con- 
HHe as these—shut up night and day 


about eighteen—aprisoner—being d 
by the jailers, ana crying bitterly. T inquired 
the cause of his grief, and was told he was crying 
because they were removing him to another part 
of the prison. It is, as far as I can learn, simply 
at the caprice of the jailers that such changes 
are made. ‘Why does he not like to change Lis 
cell P’ B asked. ‘ Oh,’ said tho jailer, laughing, 
'the fool does'not want to leave tfls birds.’ It 
seems this was the second time the poor bd Lad 
been moved, and I could never get tne jailers to 
give me any reason for it. He was at Hi st confined 
in the same room with a Cjaribaldino, to whom 
he attached Himself so strongly, that when l>,e was 
separated from him, he fell sCriouslylfiL After. 
a whil^when he grew better, <he found a solace 
and .amusement in taming birds, and had quite 
a little colony of friends, who visited him night 
and morning, perching on his shoulders, eating 
out of his band, and bearing him cheerful com¬ 
pany in his loneliness. His tears this morning 
were shed because the cell to which he is now re¬ 
moved is on a low floor of the prison, looking out 
npon a north wall, where he has no hope that his 
littlepensioners will ever flydowu to seek him.”.. 

“29th. 

“ The Aspromontini (who were amnestied 
early in last October) are still lingering here, 
half fed, less than half clothed, ana lying 
Crowded together on dirty straw; yet I am told 
their condition is less wretched than that of 
their companions in arms imprisoned in Sicily. 
Here,<,the director has not given himself the 
trouble to learn their names,* and my jailer tells 
me that letters arc continually arriving by post, 
which he has no doubt arc for some of these un¬ 
fortunates, but which are coolly sent back by 
the officials, with ‘Not known in St. Andrea,* 
scrawled upon them.'». 

“There are prisoners here, who, like myself 
haye never been informed of the motive of their 
arrest. A day or two after I was imprisoned, 
the Gindice Istruttore, producing a bundle of 
sequestrated letters, none of which were either 
written by or addressed to me, asked me—for 
form’s sake, I suppose—a few questions about 
them: and, finding that I had nothing''to say 
about the-affairs of other people, left me. I saw 
hiitr only-cmce again, during one of my wife’s 
visits. He then informed us, in the presence of 
thojailer, that there was nothing'against me; 
that he considered my being there an ‘ infamia;* 
and could only attribute it to Rattazzi’s per¬ 
sonal apite against all known friends of Mazzini. 
He advised by wife^o go to Turin, and see the 
minister on the subject. She did so; bat it was 
without result.” * * 

Here end the scattered MSS. I smuggled 


* We learn that, since the abovo was written, the 
evil of not 'leeping correct lists of the prisoners con¬ 
fined in St. Andrea has been remedied. 








, frAn the prison, written by stealth, a few words 
at a time, and hidden away at the sound of the 
jailers approach. Of course they form no con¬ 
nected narrative; but I have sent them, because, 
coming frcjn a source you cannot doubt, they 
may, as rayliusband says, serve to show you what 
lies beneath the smoother constitutional surface 
here, Numbers of the poor Aspromontini are 
still paying the penalty of putting their trust in 
princes, ratheralnan principles; and the Italian 
papers arc full of sickening accounts of their 
sufferings from hunger,' vermin, and disease. 
as even the Giudice Istruttore did not scruple 
I - to attribute ipy husband’s imprisonmenfto Rat- 
tazzi, I felt sure that when his ministry was over- 
thftwi* my husband woula soon be liberated. All 
• Lhad thenjo struggle against, 1 was the careless¬ 
ness, red-tapeism, and neglect of the Jacks in 
office. My time was spent in running About 
from Mie 4qrte d’Assisie where the Procuratore- 
Gcneralt was, to the office of thePProcpratore 
del Re in the Palazzo Ducale, and in worrying 
those individuals to that degree thift it became 
their interest to get rid of a prisoner whose 
wife was such an intolerable bore. At last, me 
Procuratore del Re informed me that it was 
useless to teaze him any mefre, as his part had 
long been done; that all that now renamed was 
for the Procuratore-Generalo to read the pro- 
cesso, as it was necessary for him to declare 
that there was nothing against myhusband before 
j the order of release could be signed. You must 
i understand that the thing they Signify bv the 
! title of processo, is simply a collection of aocu- 
j meats stitched together, consisting of the state- 
; ment, of the Questorc as oto why he thought 
proper to arrest the prisoner, the evidence 
against him (when there is any) in the shape of 
sequestrated letters, or papers, either written by, 
or supposed to implicate the accused, the mi¬ 
nutes of his answers to the interrogations of the 
Giudice Istruttore, &c. Thu whole of this matter 
is kept private, and only given to the advocate^ 
who (in case the affair is sent to trial) acts* 
against the prisoners, fflie counsel far the 

I irisoncr is neither shown these papers, uor al- 
owed to be present.at«my of the examinations 
of his client, which take place previously to 
the tria'y On hearing that the reading over of 
this processo was all that remained to lie done, 
of course I rushed away to teaze and badger 
the old Procuiatore-Genfirale once more. I am 
sure thfe’poor old gentleman will long remember 
me. Imagine to yourself a feeble tottering 
old man, wearing a scanty shabby^ressing- 
gown of a very undignified cut, and a blue velvet 
skull-cap very much the worse for wear, ruth¬ 
lessly badgered every day, atf breakfast and 
after breakfast, at dinner and after dinner, 
until I could wring from him the promise that 
Tae' would finish reading thOmrocesso. In vaiu 
he feebly stormed and Bewailed by turns: “My 
good lady, come agaiif next week.”—"No 1 j. will 
•come every day»and give you no rest till you do 
my husband justice.”—“ Mad tun d) you insult the 
majesty of the law -“.There is no majesty in 
a *w that confines a man seventy-folr days in 


prisen.,without telling him of what he is ac¬ 
cused.”—"My gooa lady there were very grave 
suspicions.”—“ Re^ the papers, then, and see 
whether 4he suspicions are not cleared up.”— 

" Madame, I will read, but mv eyes are old, there 
are a great many intercepted letters among the 
papers, .some of them in very illegible band¬ 
writing. Yon must now go away and be quiet 
and patient for a week.”—"I will not be quiet 
for a single day. I will come every day and 
wprry you as I do now.”—“ Per Bio! I will tell 
the servant not to admit you.”— “ Then I will go 
to the Corte d’Assisie, which is public, and where 
you cannot keep me out.”—"Signora! Signora! 
do you want to be fhe death of me f”—" I want 
justice for my husband, and I will never let you 
rest tilhl get it”—and so on, until at last the poor 
old Commendatore (very unlike the Commenda- 
tdVc in Don Juan) was compelled to say, “Come, 
theft, tomorrow, in Heaven’s name, mid an an¬ 
swer, good or bad, you shall have!” 

• ffhe next day the old deceiver, who, as I !! 
learned .afterwards, did not try his eyes by jj 
reading the papers at all, but handed, them 
over to an inferior to read, met me with a sraii- i j 
ing face, saying :■ “ All is finished now, signora; ! j 
if you go, to-morrow, to the Procuratore del Re, ■ | 
he will sign the order of release.”—“ Why to- jj 
morrow, if all is finished to-day ?’’—“ Eh, sig- j j 
nora, to-day is a festa! don’t be so impatient, j, 
your husbaild has been seventy-five days in ] 
prison, surely he can be seventy-six!”—“ Justicc 
can be done on a festa, siguor,” said I, and j 
away I ran to the office of the Procuratore del ! 
Re» I found him with the paper lying by him ; 
ready for signature. “Sign it at once, signor,” j 
1 said; “ I must have it to-day.”—“ Ob, signora! 
you see by.this that there is no difficulty of my 
making,” said lie, signing.the order, and handing j 

it to me; " but-” “ But what ?”—" But that !. 

paper is onlysigned by me, and the Giudice Istrut- \! 
tore.”—“ Well, you arc the judicial authorities: i, 
you yourself tola me that your signature was all :, 
that the law required.”—“ Very true, yet, if you ! 
show that order to the jailer, you will find* he j; 
will not set him free.”—“ What! he will refuse |; 
to recognise the judicial authorities of the j 
country ?” The fact is, signora, there is an j 

order from the Ministry of tlie Interior forbid¬ 
ding the release.” This seemed to me too 
infamous. Forbidding the judges to release a 
man they lfave’declared innocent 1. “ Impos¬ 
sible !’’ said J, rashly. 

The procuratore quietly put into my hand a 
letter, dated from Turin, and signed by the i 
Marquis .d’Afflitto, the prefect of Genoa. I j 
read, to my astonishment, the order desiring jj 
the procuratore, in.case the detenuto V. should i 
be found innocent, to detain* him in prison, alia j j 
disposizione del ministero dell’ interao! Forh 
moment the words kerned to swim before my : 
eyes, but then the thought struck me like a j 
flashof light—but there^is no minister iff th<v. i 
inferior now t Rattazzi has fallen, D’AfflitfoowiU 
never dare to perpetrate this infamy with no owl*, 
in power to back him! I snatched the Older out 
of the procuratore’s hand, and was running* j 
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away, when lie called after me, " Signora! where 
are you going ? That orde? of mease is mere 
waste paper.”—“I am going to the Marquis 
d’Afflitto, to see if he dare interfere with its exe¬ 
cution.” And away I rushed, with very little 
ceremony, into the prefect’s private room, and, 
holding ont my order of release, demanded to 
know if. he interfered with its execution P He 
looked up in a languid way, and asked the 
prisoner’s name; "When I told him, he said, 
with some embarrassment, “ Oh yes, oh ves! J 
remember there was a letter on the subject— 
but circumstances have occurred since—in 
short, your husband is free—free to-day, if you 
choose.” Away I sped ' to'’ the procuratore 
again, but he again delayed me. “ Of course, 
vraat you say is true, signora, but your word is 
not enough. The Marquis d’Afflitto signed the 
letter forbidding the release, and that document, 
remains; he must, therefore, hold me ligrmkgs 
by signing also the order of release.” ’ What 
should we say in England of a legal officer wha 
required to be held harmless for executing the 
law ? I turned wearily back—for I bad by ‘this 
time very little strength left—to go once more to 
D’Afflitto for his signature: when the proeurs-- 
tore said: “ It is too late to-day, signora; the 
marquis will be going to dinner now; it is after 
office-hours already. I will accompany yon to¬ 
morrow, to explain to him why his signature is 
necessary; but to-day, at this hour, i could not 
presume'.” This made me so furious that it 
restored all my strength. I seized him by the 
arm, saying, “ It is not too late, you shall come 
now.” He uttered no other word of opposition, 
but followed me as meekly as a lamb. As we went 
up the grand staircase, weary and angry as I was, 
I could not help smiling to see him nervously 
arranging bis collar, ducting his boots with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and brushing his liat with 
his coat-sleevc, as we approached the great man’s 
room. D’Afflitto—with whom the procuratore 
spoke in whispers, hat in hand—made no diffi¬ 
culty ; he signed the order at once. I never 
thanked him, nor looked again in the direction 
where they stood. _ I flew to the prison, threw 
mv order to the jailer as, I rushed by him, and 
never stopped to Ijreathetil) 1 reached my hus¬ 
band’s cell. 

In five minutes more we were hurrySg 
through the hateful corridors I knew so well, 
and the tears rushed to my eyfcs to see kindly 
faces looking through the gratings Jn the doors 
of the other cells, and to hear words of pleasant 
congratulation spoken by the poor hopeless 
wretches we left behind. It was then jiast six 
o’clock A..M. I bad been running about Genoa 
ever since eight o’clock that morning, without 
ever remembering t8 eat or drink, so that now. 
wlcn all was over, I suddenly found I could 
scarcely tftand. Somehow, to got down the long 
long flights of Btairs, and passed through the 
fljd cloisters into the oven air; somehow, we got 
mto*a.carriage; and tee next thing of which I 
j nta a. any dktmcti < j#fflembram:e is of being on 
The fof$«t hm&gfifflej husband and the man- 
‘servant stand^|poliing at me with faces pf great 


bewilderment, and giving me some Marsula#o [ 
drink.—Yes, one thing more I do remeinbej, and [, 
' that is, how very good that Marsala was! I 


THE ROUGH SIDE Of MJR. 

It is a winter afternoon in London, the air is 
alive with snow; a lady and her. three daughters 
enter the shop of one of the chief furriers of 
Regent-stftet. A stuffed tiger grins impotently 
at the door; the shop-windows are mantled with 
furs fit for an empress—white as the thridfe- 
driven dhow, silver-grey, zebra-striped, barred, 
spotted, spangled. These ladies know not where 
they come from, or wild obtained them; thfy b% 
capes, gloves, pelisses, all of fdr, aqd re-enter 
their carriage clad like Lapland princesses. 

This samq. afternoon, the> hunter who slew 
those sables, those ermines, ft aud %isc*grey 
squirrel^, is fflr away in Eastern Siberia* toiling 
in his *uangerous trade — dicing pitfuls for 
bears; watching the grey squirrel, setting traps 
for the marten, skimming over the snow plains 
on Vis great snow-shoes, or flogging the rein¬ 
deer that draw his sledge till he maddens them 
to a> gallop, as the -only chance that he has of 
escaping the snow whirlwind. 

Let us go to the great Russian fair at Nov¬ 
gorod. Elbowing Chinese, Tartars, Magyars, 
Austrians, and Muscovites, we are sure to find 
whole bands of fur-hunters laden with tiieir 
peltries. A year or two ago it was computed 
that, from the'district of Kirensk alone, there 
was annually sent to this great market six 
hundred marten-skins, six thousand ermine- 
skins, one hundred and fifty bear-skins, and 
four hundred thousand skins of the “ petit gris,” 


The fur-hunter clothes himself in a tunic of 
hair-skin, breeches of reindeer-leather, boots of 
badger-skin, and cap of the lambswooi of As- 
tracan. In this di-ess he can roll in snow, 
dr wade through icy water, without suffering 
much from the cold. * \?Iis ancestors, who were 
simple, and hardier than himself, guided them- 
seltes’northward by observing that the side of 
the tree that faces the north is always the 
mossiest; buf the modern hunter never peglects 
to cairy a small compass in his pouch to lead him 
on straighter and surer to the ermine country. 
This brave minister of *our luxury uses a gun 
of a very small calibre. More than thrdfc hun¬ 
dred of the balls he fires go to the pound; a 
larger baU would injure tbe ermine fur, and its 
use wouldalso compel the hunters to carry with 
them a cumbrous load Of lead. ». 

Kirensk, whefe most of the fur-hunters live, 
is a district on the shorev of the Lente, in Eastern 
Siberia. When the Cossacks, riding eastward 
some two centuries ago, discovered these tribes, 
they were mere savages, living on fish and 
reindqpr’s milk, and clotliciKn sable skins. They 
killed the ermine with arrows, tbtt ends of which 1 
were tipped with wooden balls. They w efo in 
time conquered and displaced by the Sirians, a 
people of Monish origin. Their huts are now ccta- 
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' sltucted of squared logs, tlie interstices stuffed 
witlvmoss and dry clay. Their dogs are trained 
to hunt, to guard their flocks, and to rock their 
children’SKsradles. 

The Silan’s gun requires more powder for 
the priming than for the charge, and it is of so 
small a calibre that its report is no louder than 
the crack of a whip, and does not scare the 
game. At thirty yards or so, the Sirians can bit 
a quarter rouble piece; but they seldom fire at a 
moving object, and usually take advantage of a 
r#st. Their guns are rifled, and they do not cast 
their bullets, but hammer them out. of solid 
lead, using .a mallet to force them down the 
gfpascd barrels. • 

Th> Sirian wpmen attach great value to the 
qiaws of the glutton: an animal of extreme fe¬ 
rocity, that preys on the elk and the rejpdeer. 
Its skin* is glossytblack, and its»paws, which 
are ige worn by the woihen^as ornaments 
for the head. Thgse fetch a great price i» Sweden 
and Norway. But the glutton is exceptional— 
the grey squirrel is the great object of pursuit. 
This beautiful little animal lives on pine-(^nes 
and mushrooms. Iu hard seasons he has to re¬ 
sort to the seeds of the fir, which often fill his 
mouth and eyes with resin, until at last they 
seal up his jaws, and force him to die of hunger. 
In some seasons the squirrels are found in the 
ravines; they are then caught in plank-traps, 
to which they arc attracted Dy baits of salt or 
smoked fish. At other times,,they are only to 
he seen on the highest trees, ana are by po 
means to be tempted down. In dry weather, 
the squirrel flies from branch to branch, gaily 
trusting to his bushy tail°to act as a parachute 
and break his fall; but whtii the rain, comes 
and mats his hair, destroying'its buoyancy, he 
grows timid, and hides in his nest. • 

Grey squirrels are extraordinarily cunning in 
hiding; but the fur-hunter has Kratagems by 
which 1o baffle them. The Sirians go in couples; 
one places himself in ambuscade, while the othar 
kicks the tree with his foot. The squirrel in¬ 
stantly mounts andhides.fl’lien the second hunter 
whistles; the squirrel stops, and turns his head; 
that moment the cruel shot is fired, and dawn 
the grey-skin drops upon the snow. Squirrels are, 
however, so numerous in Oriental Siberia, that, 
in spite of their little artifices, no less than a 
hundred are sometime^ secured by a fur-hunter 
in a single day. They migrate through the forests, 
moving from east to west, and leaving no trace. 
They spring from bough to bough, and, almost 
without touohingthe ground, traverssCthe woods 
from Siberia^ to Finland. The Sirians say that 
squirrels, wh*en they want to cress a riwer, form a 
raft of branches and birch bark, their expanded 
tails serving them for sails. Their enemies are 
the polecat and martens, who follow their rni- 
with as cruel a perseverance, and as 
atious, as yolves follow a conqueror’s 
, durtcqs are, however, too gluttenous, 
■us, ana carnivorous, t% be very com- 
td, of tbe two million of skins annually 
furnished by the district of Kiren^c, only six 
hundred are those of the marten. 
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Martens and eynines are generally caaght 
by snares. The fur-hunter throws a dead tree 
across a brook—it is just the bridge the marten 
will need in following the squirrel. In the 
middle, a barrier is placed, with but one open¬ 
ing, and in that opening is a running noose, 
weighted at the end by a loose stone, which falls 
when tbe captured animal begins to struggle. 
The larger animals, such as wolves and bears, 
are caught in pitfals, covered over with boughs 
and approached by a walled way, narrowing to 
the end, and pierced here and there with holes. 

The skins, when cleaned, are arranged in 
packets of fortyone of these packets of grey 
squirrel - skins 'brings the hunter two silver 
roubles and ten kopecks. The fur-hunter’s 
life*i# not all pleasure^ he is not always skim¬ 
ming along on his snow-shoes, or singing round 
his bivouac fire. The sudden snow-storms of 
Siberia* are both terrible and.dangerous. The 
hunter has then but one means of escape, and 
111 at is to turn his sledge and cower under it until 
the snew has passed. There have been known 
on fhe Tartar steppes whirlwinds so violent as 
to drive horses into lakes-, where they perished. 
Hi the woods these storms art; even more dan¬ 
gerous than on the plains, as the heavy winds 
are sure to bring down all trees whose roots 
are rotten, and to snap asunder those whose 
trunks are already dead; 

In one of these storms a fur-buntcr who had 
lost his way, and was half blinded with snow, 
fell into a pitfal, upon the sharp stakes placed 
there to kill the bears. His snow-shoes saved 
hit life and helped to break his fall. He was, 
nevertheless, wounded iu two places, though 
he had fractured no limbs. The man’s first 
anxiety was to ascertain if the pitfal were a 
new one, or an abandoned one. If a new one, 
he would be discovered aud saved; if an old 
one, he would perish of hunger. He thought 
he would light a match and look about him; 
but his matches were all in his bag, and the 
strings of the bag bad broken in his fall, and 
it was lost. Presently, in feeling about, lie 
came upon his carbine. And now his wounds 
grew every,moment mere painful, and he needed 
light to see how to bind tne» and to stanch the . 
bJeod, which he conld feel streaming down his 
leg. After a few minutes’ rest, he continued 
his search,, fortunately found his bag, lighted a 
match, and bound his wounds with strips from 
his-, handkerchief and shirt. Then he counted 
his cigars, lighted one to beguile the time and 
soothe his hunger, aud thanked. God for saving 
his life.* "After all,” he thought, “should the 
worst come to the womt, X can pull out the 
stakes, thrnst them into the wall of the {fit, and 
by that means climb up ana escape.” , 

This hunter was. nearly benumbed, with the 
cold, rain, and loss of Wood, when surafafly 
there was a noise overhead, and a heavvpglr 
fell on the stakes ClostHo him. A bear'lS*. 
broken through the trellis-work of the brilfflhes, 
and, to judge by its groans, it was severely** 
iured. The next moment it Came todfetds the _ 
hunter/ its shining eyes reflecting the flame 6t 
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his cigar. The hunter knew that all wild beasts 
dread fire; he therefore kindled a wax-light and 
placed it on one of the stakes ip front of him. 
The bear rose on its hind-legs, its breast gored 
% the spike on which it had fallen. The hunter 
seised his carbine, and, ss the bear advanced its 
head, discharged his piece full in the monster’s 
e;e, and struck him dead; then he dragged bis 
body into a corner, and, leaning against it for 
warmth, slept until daybreak, when he was res¬ 
cued and carried home, wrapped in furs, on t> 
sledge. 


BROTHER BERTRANlS, MORMON 
MISSIONARY. 

We have had accounts of the Mormons by, 
apostates from their ranks, as John Hyde; by 
avowed enemies, ,as M. Agenor de Gaspark; 
and by travellers trying hard to be impartial, as 
Messieurs Remy (a Frenchman) and ferenchlej 
(an Englishman) in their joint Journey > to 
Great Salt Lake City. We may now peruse 
the pleadings of a convert and missionary, 

Bhothee L. A. Bebtbanp, who, in his Me- 
moires d’un Mormon, boldly states his affiliation 
to the Latter-Day Saints, and the reasons which 
led to his conversion. 

Mormonism is so called, because it professes 
to be based on a new revelation, the Book of 
Mormon, written by the hand of Mormon, in 
Egyptian characters, on golden plates, and copied 
and translated by Joseph Smith, by the help of 
the Urim-Thummim found with the platts. 

“ The TJrim-Thummim,” said Joseph’s mother, 
who saw it, “consisted of two triangular dia¬ 
monds enclosed in glass and set in silver, so as 
to resemble a pair of ancient spectacles.’’ 

And who was Mormon ? Well; Brother 
Bertrand knows all about Mormon. The Book 
of Mormon, he urges, fills up an immense 
gap in human knowledge. It reveals to us 
the ancient history of America, from the first 
colony which readied it from the Tower of 
Babel to the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Christian era. After the confusion of 
tongues, when the human race was dispersed 
over the earth, the Israelites, a just people, 
having found favour in the eyes of the Eternal, 
miraculously crossed the . ocean ip eight vessels 
and landed in North America, where they built 
great cities, and formed a highly civilised nation, 
with flourishing commerce and manufactures. 

But their descendants became corrupt,'and were 
stricken with terrible judgments. Prophets 
arose amongst them from generation to gene¬ 
ration,^ reproach ^icm with their perversity, 
and announce the final chastisement which 
awaited them. Finally, aftcj lasting for fifteen 
hundred years, they were annihilated for their 
wickedness about six hundred years b.c. 

“<Theie first inhabitants of America were rc- 
placdfi by an emigration of.Israelites, miracu- 
fcJair led from Jerusalem, in the first year of 
£i$g of Judah. They then divided 

nation*, the Nephites and | South Ami 


the Lamanites. Sundry celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena had informed them of the death of 
the Saviour. They were universally converted 
to Christianity, ana for three ImndrecLyears led 
the life of the just. But towards the lend.of the 
fourth century of our era, they were “guilty of 
backsliding, and chastised accordingly. A terrible 
war broke out between the two nations, which 
ended with the destruction of the Nephites. Their 
last battle was fought around the kill of Cumor- 
rah (in the State of N ew York), where the golden 
p)ates were afterwards found, about two hundred 
miles we^t of the city of Albany. Hundreds of 
thousands of warriors on both sides were left 
dead on the field. All that survived of tl;e 
nation of the Nephites were, a few indivi¬ 
duals who went over to the enemy, eccaped by 
flight, or wefe left for dead. Amongst the latter, 
were Mormon and his son Moroni, bdth just 

man 


current century.. Its present head, Brigham 
Youn£, was Born in 1801. Its founder, Joseph 
Smi(h, born in 1805, seems to have regarded re¬ 
ligion as many engineers have treated ma¬ 
chinery: not finding a religion to his mind, 
amidst the numerous sects then struggling for 
pre-eminence in America, lie set to work some¬ 
what precociously, to make a new one that 
should answer his requirements. At the age of 
fifteen, he saw his first vision. At eighteen, mis¬ 
led by his passions, he committed " many faults,” 
and in a fit of repentance saw the heavenly mes¬ 
senger, who "informed him of the existence and 
whereabout of the book written on plates of 
geld. At twenty-two; he married Emma Hale 
—much against the, will of her parents, for which 
we highly respect uer parents. In the autumn 
of the same year, the angel allowed him to have 
possession of the plates, which were taken back 
from him in' 1 the May following, after they 
had served to accomplish the designs of Heaven. 
Q, Joseph that was an artful “move” of the 
plates upward again! 

Brother Bertrand frilly believes in Joseph 
Smith. Mormonism, he repeatedly observes, 
is nothing else than the "completion of Chris¬ 
tianity by a supplemental revelation. Born 
only yesterday, the Latter-Day Saints form the 
strongest ana most compact religious, political, 
and social unity which has ever worked upon the 
globe. Borrowed from" every nationally, the 
Mormons are the body of most faithful believers 
at present existing in the world. By their faith, 
the oolonkts of the Great Basin are strong 
enough to lift the Rocky Mountains and cast 
them into, the Atlantic Ocean. Thus Brother 
Bertrand, and on the whole we should like to 
see them do it. *> 

Brother Bertrand, who was the translator of 
the Book of Mormonlnto French, had led a tole¬ 
rably agitated and romantic life. He warbarn 
at Mau.eilles. His father intended him for the 
Catholic priesthood, but the love of travel 
thwarted the design. The Mediterranean! the 
Antilles, the Cape of Good Hope, North and 
South America, weire visited before he couM 
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settle down to Kterary pursuits in Paris. Atrea- Lake. it must tie rsmembered that this asylum 
tise Dy One Orson Pratt (a Divinely appointed is defended, to the east and the north, hy a triple 
essayist of great Mormon renown} converted chain of barren mountains, and on all sides by 
him; ant after completing other Mormonic citadels of inaccessible granite. A distance 
studies, le set out for Utah to finish his varying from seven hundred to a thousand miles 
initiation, unaccompanied by his wife, who re- separates it from any inhabited country. It is sur- 
fused to stir—and who would appear to be a rounded in all directions by arid deserts, which 
very sensible lady, though in this wise be- are inaccessible in winter, aud which in summer 
nignted. . are unprovided with the natural resources in- 


nightea. # 

Liverpool is the point of departure for Euro¬ 
pean Mormon emigrations. In. that city, the 
Church has a special agency, which usually 
freights a whole ship for each voyage.* Brother 
Bertrand describes the shipping arrangements 
is rc^c-coloured terms. * Perfect order presides 
s over the installation of the emigrants on 
board. In cleanliness, decency, cpmfort, and 
abundance of provisions, there is a sensible 
diffc*en<jg, and that entirely in* their favour, 
between MormSn emigrations and those of 
other stranger# who cross over to America. 
AH pains are taken, under careful regula¬ 
tions, to make the voyage a party of plea¬ 
sure. It is rare that marriages do notatake 
place during the passage. Landed at New York, 
the emigrants are immediately forwarded, by 
railway, to Florence, a small town in the Ne¬ 
braska territory, situated on the left bank of the 
Missouri, where, for the last five years, caravans 
have been organised to cross the thousand miles 
of desert which lie between it and the Great 
Salt Lake. The emigrants wait there several 
weeks, while the provision of’food, cattle, and 
waggons is being made. 

Each caravan consist of from five to jix 
hundred persons, with about fifty waggons drawn 
by oxen. To set an example \p the young people. 
Brother Bertrand performed the wholj of the 
thousand miles on foot, without riding an instant 
in his waggon; aud two young wo#iep, his fellow- 
travellers, oravely did the same. At present, com¬ 
panies of emigrants annually traverse the plains, 
each dragging his own little two-wheeled haifd- 
cart. This modq of emigration, much cheaper 
than by waggons drawn by oxen, mauy of which 
perish on the road, l*as been practised for the 
last five years. Ip every caravan are fo be 
found handsome Englishwomen,* whose delicate 
feet Ifave hitherto been accustomed to (jarpets, 
traversing thus the immense wilderness. Such, 
exclaims our Mormontpilgrim, are the miracles 
whicii*rcligious faith performs. > Religious faith, 
observe, in Joseph Smith and his golden plates, 
read (by Joseph only) with the help^of a pair of 
triangular diamond spectacles! 

,The*jou*ney is accomplished, on an average, 
in seventy-five days, with bulfocks. The cost of 
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the Mormons save considerably. Their arrange- 
ments are so prudently made, that wealthy emi¬ 
grants do not sp*nd more than twenlv pounds 

g sr head, from Liverpool to the banks of the 
rcat Salt Lake. The wlioltf distance is six 
thousand milfs. . 

• To form an idea of the strategetic Unportanceof 
the City and of the whole, valley of the Great Salt 


LakeVit must be rsmembered that this asylum 1 
is defended, to the east and the north, by a triple l 
chain of barren mountains, and on all sides by ! 
citadels of inaccessible granite. A distance 
varying from seven hundred to a thousand miles i 
-separates it from any inhabited country. It is sur- ! 
rounded in all directions by arid deserts, which 
are inaccessible in winter, and which in summer 
are unprovided with the natural resources in¬ 
dispensable to the passage of large caravans. 
The conquest of the Salt Lake Valley from the 
Mormons could not be effected by the Ameri¬ 
cans without employing an army of fifty thousand 
well-seasoned warriors, and wisting some eighty 
miUions sterling. This is Brother Bertrand’s 
estimate. 

Utah derives its nam*e from one of the many 
wandering tribes which still live in the environs i 
of Salt Lake. The centre of this vast region ■ 
tf*corflposed of an immense* table-land which ! 
.geographers have styled the Great Basin. Its 

g eneral climate is the most salubrious which can 
e foiftid, under the same latitude, in the whole 
world. The absence of fogs, the vivifying air 
pf the mountains, the incomparable purity of 
the atmosphere, and the excellence of its waters, 
are favourable to the rapid increase of the 
population. Mormon industry has metamor¬ 
phosed its arid soil into a wide oasis, which is 
becoming more and more productive. Even ; 
their enemies allow the industry of the Mormons, i 
One of their favourite maxims is, “ I cas’t do 
it, never did anything; I will tut, lias : 
forked wonders; and I will do it, has ! 
performed miracles.” They have introduced ! 
into Utah the ox, the horse, the mule, the ass, ; 
the sheep, the pig, and all our domestic poultry, i 
The abundance and richness of the pasture is ’ 
such, that, in certain * counties, nn indefinite 
number of horned cattle and sheep may be j 
reared. Oxen already form an important branch 
of exportation to Lower California. 

What strikes strangers as they emerge from 
the'mountains, is the imposing aspect of the 
metropolis of the saints. Seated at the western 
base of the Wah-Satch mountains, Great Salt 
Lake City; stretches 'picturesquely from east to 
west, over an area five mile#long by three miles 
♦ide. The streets crossing at right angles, are 
all five-and-forty yards in width. The town is 
composed'of ttventy-one wards or quarters, each 
of twelve “blocks,” „or regular squares. On 
each side oT the streets runs a stream of limpid 
water, conducted from the neighbouring hills. 

A double row of cotton-wood trees lines each of 
these runs of water. Each dwelling, placed j 
back twenty feet fronftbe street, Is surrounded ! 
by garden-ground. Near the town are hot j 

S , which supply commodious bathing eata- ! 
mts. • > 

The name of Temple Block explains its des¬ 
tination. Not far fronyt is Social Halloa large 
building, in. which tne legislature knMs Its , 
sessions. The principal room serves as a tnratre; 
in winter only amateur actors perform dramSs 
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capable of worthily interpreting the masterpieces 
of Haydn, Mozart, Rossini, ana Meyerbeer, The 
Mormons have a decided taste for niusio. Public 
balls arc also given at Social Hall. The religion 
of the Latter-Day Saints is anything but melan¬ 
choly. Brigham Young himself is still one of 
the best dancers in the place. 

The Salt Lake is the greatest natural curiosity. 
Baron Lahontan, in 1689, first acquainted the 
world with its existence. The circumference of 
this American Caspian Sea is not much less than 
three hundred miles. Its average depth is 
scarcely twenty feet, though in certain places 
it is more than fifty?—shallop upon the whole for 
so large an expanse of water. A small steamer 
and several smacks already navigate this sea of 
the desert. In the middle of the lake, set-era! 
islands and islets rise from its surface. They 
serve as a retreat for myriads of pelicans, gulls, 
ducks, and other-aquatic birds. The lf&gest is 
sixteen miles long by five broad; it rises to an 
altitude of more than three thousand feet above 
the level of the lake. Cattle arc bred upon 
it. Thp most picturesque is Castle Island, an 
immense rock standing on a basement of ver¬ 
dure, and whose?* fantastic outlines resemble 
those of a ruin. Prom its summit you enjoy a 
splendid view. 

The waters of the lake are the most concen¬ 
trated natural brine in the world. Their density 
is such that the human body will not sink in 
them; neither fish nor shell-fish can live in them. 
The Mormons generally extract, by evaporation, 
a trifle more than one gallon of salt from three 
gallons of water. But the density of the water 
varies annually, according to the quantity of 
snow and rain which falls in the neighbourhood, 
and which the rivers discharge into the Salt 
Lake. Incessantly fed‘by the waters of Lake 
Timpanogos (now called Lake Utah), it re¬ 
sembles the Caspian Sea in having no communi¬ 
cation with the ocean, and in losing, by evapora¬ 
tion only, all the water it receives. 

Lake Utah is thirty miles long, by fifteen 
wide. Its depth varies from twelve to twenty 
feet. .. Higher than the Salt Lake, it discharges 
itself into the latter by the Jordan: q small river 
which is not navigable, but whose banks will one 
day be covered with mills. Its waters are par¬ 
ticularly sweet and clear, and abound in perch 
and pike, besides trout with yellow flesh and of 
exquisite flavour, which weigh as much as thirty 
pounds each. At certain joints, thegrand valley 
of Utah resembles the scenery of Switzerland. 

The Church of the Latter-Day Saints has 
three sacred books; the Bible, the Book bf Mor¬ 
mon, and the Book of Doctrines and Covenants. 
But Joseph Smith mqdc anew “inspired” trans¬ 
lation (not yet published) of the whole Old and 
New Testament, which is to .throw bright light 
on obscure passages, aud put all other versions 
into the shade, Xherealso is a celebrated reve- 
'' lotion, ‘‘known as the Word of Wisdom, which 
formalhjfgii|£o code. says, “ Liquors and 

steti&r druSpIgs not intended to be taken in- 
used ati diitward lotions. 
! < «milajj^Hp|P> is not good <$ all for men; it 


is a plant capable of curing bruises aud sick 
animals, but its use requires great prudence and 
skill.” The same revelation, proscribes warm 
drinks, and lays down other preeelts on the 
moderate use of meat and divers cereal grains. 
It seems to-prognosticate a more complete law, 
which will formally enforce a strictly vegetable 
diet. But many of the prophet’s revelations 
are still kept back in dattc closets, to be pro¬ 
duced from their hiding-placed as time and 
opportunity shall serve. 

Brother Bertrand boldly justifies the practise 
of polygamy, or, as he phrases it, patriarchal 
marriage. But polygamy, with thcrMormons, is 
not a mere tenet, it-is a revelation, and that 
puts an end to the matter. It appeals that 
on the 29th of April, 1852, the° revelation 
made,to Jbsepli Smith respecting polygamy— 
hitherto kept back in reserve—was proclaimed 
and adopted in a special Conference, as f)ic law 
of the j>.urch of the Latter-Day Saints. Of all 
the tp-itings^ which the saints have published on 
the important subject of a plurality of wives, 
the*report of this Conference, thinks Brother 
Bertrand, renders the greatest service in appre¬ 
ciating the real character of the institution. We 
think so too. The meeting opened with a won¬ 
derful improvisation by the transcendent Orson 
Pratt—the great orator, the able theologian, 
the learned engineer. Orson began by proving 
the constitutional legality of polygamy by the 
Article of the Federal Law, which proclaims 
“the freedom-of religious worship.” This 
must have been done with the kindest inten¬ 
tions ; because the very same argument would 
[Wove the legality of’polygamy in Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland' Orson then launched out 
into the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. 
“ Soulk,” said Orson, “ are not contemporary 
with bodies. iy It is unreasonable to believe that 
the Deity creates a new soul every lime that a 
new tabernacle comes into the world; for then, 
the creation would not have been completed in 
six days; it would ba,going on still, and the 
Deity would have nothing else to do than to 
create spirits, at 1 lie rate oj a billion per century, 
at tea@t. We admit that the spirit is much 
older than its tabernacle. The spirit now living 
in every individual is several thousand' years 
old. Solomon says that when the body returns 
to dust, the spirit returns to God. It is evident 
that, if the spirit had never been in heaven, it 
could not return there. I cannot return to Cali¬ 
fornia, because I have never been there. In the 
inspired translation which Joseph (Smith) made 
of Genesis, it is proved that the spirits of all 
men and of all women existed before* the earthly 
creation of Adam and %e. God is the father 
of our spirits. 

“It was promised Jo Abraham that his seed 
should be as numerous as the sands of the sea. 
But if the earth should li$t eight thousand 
years fbnger, ten sacks of sand would con¬ 
tain more grain:, than the whole human .popula¬ 
tion since tne creation. If man, therefore, oCfcsed 
to multiply,-.what would‘become oT the promise 
made to Abraham ? The priesthood of the 
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wife, his bride, and her Gelations. The clerk 
inscribes in a register kept for the purpose tho 
names, ages, ana birthplaces of the contracting 
parties. The president interrogates the bride* 
groom, his wife, and his brick, who remain 
standing before him. He says to the wife, “Do 
yon consent to give this woman to your husband 
as a lawful wile, in time and all eternity P If 
you oonsent thereto, testify the same by placing 
her right hand in your husband’s hand.” 

The right hands of the bride and bridegroom 
being thus joined, the wife takes the husband’s 
left arm. Then the president says, addressing 
the man, “Brother So-and-qp, do you take Sister 
So-and-so by the right hand to receive her as 
vours, to be your lawful wife, and you to be her 
lawful husband, in tints and in all eternity, pro¬ 
mising on your part to fulfil all the laws, nt.es, 
and ordinances relating to holy matrimony, in 
the New and Eternal Covenant ?” • 

The bridegroom answers, “Yes.” The same 
words are addressed to the bride, who likew’Be 
answers, “ Yesafter which the president gives 
them r his blessing: " And I sav unto you, in¬ 
crease and multiply; people the whole earth. 
Amen.” l - 

How many wives has the prophet, Brigham 
Young P Some have said twenty, others thirty, 
forty, sixty, and even eighty. The truth is, 
he has only fifteen; but it is right to remark, 
that several of these wives, the companions of. 
his youth, and always treated with all ima¬ 
ginable deference ana respect, are now merely 
his friends. These fifteen ladies dwell together 
in Lion’s Mansion, where each has her private 
room. They take their meals in common, at 


are ladies capable of shining in the first saloons 
of Europe.” Brother Bertrand’s wife not having 
consented to follow him toUtah, Brigham advised 
him to form fresh connexions and fyrnnd a new 
family there. He believed that uijder the im¬ 
pression of that unlooked-for incident, the 
lady would hasten to join her husband. The 
husband thought otherwise; and in the hope 
of eventually converting her, as well as his two 
sona, to,the new religion, he’abstained, and 
accepted* the office of Mormon missionary to 
France. His belief in the approaching destruc¬ 
tion ofjhe American States assures him, as one 
consequence, of the return of. tha Mormons to 
their promised land qf Missouri, and of theit re¬ 
possession of the splendid domains of which 
they were despoiled. The grand central tempb, 
that marvel of architectural marvels which is to 
eclipse every building in the world, will then be 


which Brigham presides. He offers up the dif¬ 
ferent prayers of the day, and gives instruction to 
his children. The fiist wife, namely, she who 
was first married, directs the household occupa¬ 
tions of this large family. * 

Several other patriarchs, snch as EJmball, 
Orson Pratt, and other eminent heads of the 
Church, likewise live under the same roof 
together with all their wives. The children, 
play together like brothers and sisters, and all 
bear their father’s name. But the majority of 
the polygamous brethren cause their wives to live 
in separate houses, at slight distances fromrpne 
another. Each lady then educates and governs 
exclusively her own proper* children. The 
census made at the end of 1858, during the last 
American campaign against the Mormons, gave 
the following results: 

Husbands with seven or more wives . . . 887 
Husbands with five wives 780' 

Husbands with four wives. ..... HOD 

Husbands with morq,than one, and less than 
„ four wives.1400 

Total of*polygamous husbands in Utah . . 8617 

, “Peace and hanra#,” says Brother Bertrand, 
" gascrally rm^s^fc our polygamous households, 
might cjEafodry witnesses to attest the 
«.4Jnt KB SNder» of Great Salt Lake there 
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coldnised by the Mormons, is already become 
fqj them the fulcrum which Archimedes required 
for himself, and is to move the world. 

What is to be said of such a book as this, 
treating of such a people as the disciples of Mr. 
Joseph Smith ? Simply that here is a new in¬ 
structive leaf in the long long volume of credulity 
and imposture, appropriately illustrated by Mr. 
Joseph Smith’s “ golden plates.” Imagine the 
faithful on the banks of the Great Salt Lake 
imagining Mr, Joseph Smith appointed by the 
eternal Heavens to decipher the plates, with the 
Divine assistance (attested by Mr. Joseph’s- 
mother) of “ two triangular diamonds enclosed 
in glass and set. in silver, so as to resemble a 
pair of ancient spectacles!” 


On the 26th of March will be published the commencement 
of a Serial Work of Fiction, entitled 
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0 SHATTER XIII. m 

Eu-iNoiChaving read the report ot Dixon’s 
examination in the newspaper, battleher 
eyes and forehead in cola watef, and tried 
to still her poor heart’s beating, that she ijjght 
be clear and collected enough to weigh the evi¬ 
dence. t 

Every line of it was condemnatory. One or 
two witnesses spoke of Dixon’s unconcealed dis¬ 
like of Dunster, a dislike which Ellinor knew 
had been entertained by the old servant out of 
a species of loyalty to his master, as well as 
from personal distaste. The fleam was proved 
beyond all doubt to be Dixonfs; and a man, 
who had been stable-boy in Mr..Wilkins’s ser¬ 
vice, swore that on the day when Mr. Dunster 
was missed, and when thcfwhole town was weft- 
dering what had become of Vim, a certain colt 
of Mr. Wilkins’s had needed Seeding, and that 
he had been sent by Dixon to the farrierfs for a 
horse-lancet—an errand which hejiad remarked 
upon at the time, as lie knew that Dixon had a 
fleam of his own. 

Mr. Osbaldistone was examined. He kept in¬ 
terrupting himself perpetually to express his 
surprise at the fact of so steady and well-con¬ 
ducted a man as Dixon being guilty pf so 
heinous a crime, ana was willing, enough to 
testify to the excellent character Dixon had 
borne during all the many years he had been in 
his (Mr. Osbaldistone’s) service; but ne ap¬ 
peared to be' quite convinced by the evidence 
previously given of the prisoner’s guilt in the 
matter, and strengthened the rase against him 
materially bt stating the circumstance of the 
old man’s dogged unwillingness tS have the 
slightest interference by cultivation with that 
particular piece of ground. • • 

Here Ellinor shuddejpd. Before, her, in that 
Roman bed-chamber, rose the fatal oblong she 
knew by heart—-a little fpeen moss or lichen, 
and thinly-growing blades of grass scarcely 
covering the cakecLand undisturbed soil under 
, the old tree. £>h,t iliat she had been in England 
when the surveyors of the railway between 
Asheombe and Hamley had altered tbeir line; 
s^e would havE entreated, implore^ compelled 
her trustees not to have sold that piece of 


ground for any sum of money whatsoever. She j ■ 
would have "bribed the surveyors, done she jj 
kn^r*not what—but new it was too late; she : 
yould not let her mind wander off to what ■ 
might have been ; she would force herself again i 
to-«ttl!ld to the newspaper* columns. There j 
was little more: the prisoner had been asked if \ 
Tfe could say anything to clear himself, and pro- i 
perly motioned not to say anything to inerimi- j 
nate himself. The poor old man’s persop was do- i 
scribed, and his evident emotion. “ The prisoner 
It as observed to clutch at th« rail before him to 
steady himself, and his colour changed so much at ' 
this part of the evidence that one of the turnkeys j 
offered him a glass of water, which he ae- j 
dined. He is a man of a strongly-built frame, jj 
and with rather a morose and sullen cast of ■ ■ 
countenance.” j; 

“ My poor, poor Dixon 1” said Ellinor, laying j i 
down the paper for an instant, and she was near j 1 
cAing, only she had resolved to shed no tears j 
till she had finished all, and could judge of the • 
chances.. There were but a few lines more: “At j 
one time the prisoner seemed to' be desirous of j 
alleging something in his defence, but he changed ; 
his mind, if such had been the case, and in reply ; 
to Mr. Gordon (the magistrate) he only said, I 
* You’ve made a pretty strong case out again me, 
gentlemen, and it seems for to satisfy you. So I 
think I’ll not disturb your minds by saying any¬ 
thing more.’ Accordingly Dixon now stands com¬ 
mitted for trial for murder at the next Helling- 
ford Assizgs, which commence on March the 
sixth, before Baron Ruslitan and Mr. Justice 
Gorbet.” 

“Mr. Justice Corbet!” The words ran 
through Ejlinar as though she had been stabbed 
with a knife, and by an irrepressible movement, 
she stood up rigid." The young man, her lover 
in her youth, the old servant who in those days 
was perpetually about her—the two who had so 
often iflet in familiar if not friendly relations, 
now to face each othe* as judge and accused! 
She could not tell how m#eh Mr. Corbet had 
conjectured from the partial revelation she bad 
made to him of th% impending shame.that hung j 
over her and hers. A day or two ago, she could j 
have remembered the exact words she had used i 
in'that memorable iutefview; but noirf strive^’ 
as she would, she could only recal fact! not j 
words. After all,' the Mr. Justice Corbet 
hot be Ralph. There was one chance‘ifl a hun^ 
dred against the identity o[ the two. * 
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While she was weighing (probabilities in her 
sick dizzy mind, she heart soft steps outside her 
bolted door, and low voices whispering. It was 
the bedtime of happy people with hearts at 
ease. Some of the footsteps passed lightly on j 
but there was a gentle rap at EllinOr’s door. 
She pressed her two hot hands, hard against her 
temples for an instant before she went to open the 
door. There stood Mrs. Forbes in her hand¬ 
some evening dress, holding a lighted lamp in her 
hand. • 

“ May I come in, my dear,” she asked. 
Ellinor’s stiff dry lips refused to utter the words 
of assent which indeed did nqt come readily from 
her heart. 

“I am so grieved at this sad news which the 
canon brings. I can well understand frtat a 
shock it must be to you; we have just been say¬ 
ing it must be as bad for you as it would be to us 
if our old Donal(j should turn out to liaVVbon a 
j i hidden murderer all these years that he has lived 
1 ! with usI really could have as soon susnectHl 
|| Donald as that white-haired respectable old 

I man w t ho used to come and see you at East 
i Chester.” 

t' Eilinor felt, that she must say something. 
:: “It is a terrible shock—poor old roan! and no 

II friend near him, even Mr. Osbaldistone giving 

I i evidence against him. Oh dear, dear ! why did 

I I 1 ever come to Rome ?” 

“ Now, my dear, you must not let yourself 
j j take an exaggerated view of the case. Sad and 
shocking as it is to have been so deceived, it 
| is what happens to many of us, though not to so 
terrible a degree; and as to your coming 1 to 

Rome having anythingto do with it-” 

(Mrs. Forbes almost smiled at the idea, so 
i anxious was she to banish the idea of self- 
! reproach from Ellinoc’s sensitive mind, but 
Eilinor interrupted her abruptly:) 

| “ Mrs. Forbes! did he—aid Canon Living- 

| stone tell you that I must leave you to-morrow ? 
i I must go to England as fast as possible to do 
i what I can for Dixon.” 
j “ Yes, he told us you were thinking of it, and 
! it was partly that that taadc me force myself in 
j upon you to-night. I think, my love, you are 
j j mistaken in feeling as if you were ‘called upon 
i i to do nipre than what the canon tells me Miss 
I! Monro lias already done in your name—engaged 
11 the best legal advice, and spared no. expense to 
11 give the suspected man every chance. What 
ij could you do more even if youtwcrc on the 
j. spot? And it is very possible that the trial 
| may have come on before you get home. Then 
: what could you do? He would either have 
i been acquitted or condemned; if the former, he 
; would find public sympathy all in his favour; it 
• always is for the unjustly accused. And'if he 
; turns oaf to be guilty, my dear Eilinor, it will 
| be far bettor for you to have all the softening 
v which distance oan give to such a dreadful ter- 
|T'~ minafton to the life o/ a poor man whom you 
; | havb inspected so long.” 
j j « Eilinor spoke again with a kind of irri- 
li tated C termination, very foreign to her usual 
li soft docility: 


"Please just let pie judge for myself this 
once. I am not ungrateful. God knows I-don’t 
want to vex one wlio has been so kind to me 
as you have been, dear Mrs. Forces; but I 
must go—and every word you say to dissuade 
me only makes me more convinced. I am going 
to Civita to-morrow. I shall be that much on 
the way. I cannot rest here.” 

Mrs. Forbes looked at her in grave silence. 
Eilinor could not bear the consciousness of that 
fixed gaze. Yot its fixity only arose from Mrs. 
Forbes’s perplexity as to how best to assist 
Eilinor,, whether to restrain her by further 
advice—of which the first dose had proved so 
useless—or to speed,, her departure. Eilinor 
broke in on her meditations: , .v 

“ You have always been so kind and good tt 
me,—go dn being so,—please do! Leave me 
alone now, dear Mrs. Forbes, for 1 cannot bear 
talking abonj it, and help imsto gg tu-awrrow, 
and you, do not know how I e will pray to God 
to bless you 1” 

S5ch an Appeal was irresistible. Mrs. Forbes 
kisged her very tenderly, and went to rejoin her . 
daughters, who were clustered together in their 
mother’s bedroom, awaiting her coming. 

‘"Well, mamma,*'how is she? What docs 
she say?” 

“ She is in a very excited state, poor thing! 
and has got so strong an impression that it is 
her duty to go back to England and do 'all she 
can for this wretched old man, that I am afraid 
we must not oppose her. I am afraid she really 
must go on Thursday.” 

Although Mrs. Forbes secured the services 
if a travelling-maid,- Dr. Livingstone insisted 
on accompanying, Eliinor to England, and it 
would have reqvsrcd more energy than Eilinor 
professed at this time to combat a resolu¬ 
tion which both words and manner expressed 
as determined. She would much rather have 
travelled alone with her maid; she did not feel 
the need of the services he offered; but she was 
utterly listless and-broken down; all her 
interest was centred in the thought of Dixon 
and his approaching trial, and tlie perplexity 
as do the mode in which she must do her 
duty. 

They embarked late that evening in the tardy 
Santa Lucia, and Eilinor immediately went 
to her berth. She was pot sea-sick; that might 
possibly 'have lessened heir mental sufferings, 
which all night long tormented her. “High- 
perchcd in an upper berth, she did not like dis¬ 
turbing tlie other occupants of the. cabin till day¬ 
light appeared. Then she descended and dressed, 
and went/on deck; the vessel was‘just passing 
the rooky coast of Elb^. and the sky was flushed 
with rosy light, that made tlie shadows on tho 
island of the most pxquisite purple. Tlie sea 
still heaved with yesterday’s storm, but the 
motion only added to the b^puty of the sparkles 
and white foam that dimpled aqd curled on the „ 
blue waters. The air was delicious, after the 
closeness of the cabin, and Elliuor only wondered 
that more people were ilot on dffck to enjoy it.. 

One or two stragglers came up, time after time, 
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and began pacing the deck. Dr. Livingstone 
came up before very long; but he seemed to have 
made a rule of not obtruding himself on Ellinor 
excepting when he could be of some use. After 
a few words of common-place morning greeting, 
he, too, began to walk backwards and forwards, 
while Ellinor sat quietly watching the lovely 
island receding fast from her view—a beautiful 
vision never to be seen again by her mortal 
eyes. • • 

. Suddenly there was a shock and stound all 
Wer the vessel, her progress was stopped, and 
a rocking vibration was felt everywhere. The 
quarter-deck was filled with blasts' of steam, 
viiicli obscured everything. Sick people came 
rushing up oui of their berths in strange un- 

* dress; tlffi steerage passengers—a,motley and 
picturesque set oTpeople, m many varieties of 
gay costume—took refuge on the* quarter-deck, 
speakisig losjtfly tn all varieties c£ French and 
Italian patois. •Ellinor stood up in s%nt won¬ 
dering dismay. Was the Santa > Lucia^oing 
down on the great deep, and Dixon unaided in 
his peril P Dr. Livingstone was by her s’jle in 
a moment. She coula scarcely see him for the 
vapour, nor hear him for tl^p roar of the escaping 
steam. 

“ Do not be unnecessarily frightened,” he re¬ 
peated, a little louder. “Some accident has 
occurred to the engines. I will go and make 
instant inquiry, and come back to you as soon as 
I can. Trust to me.” 

He came back to where she *it trembling. 

“ A part of the engine is broken, through the 
carelessness of these Neapolitan engineers; 
they say we must make tor the nearest port- 
return to Civita, in fact.” v 

“ But Elba is not many miles awav,” said 
Ellinor. “If this steam were but away, 
could see it still.” ( 

“ And if we were landed there we might stay 
on the island for many days; no steamer 
touohes there; but if we return to Civita, We 
shall be in time for the Sunday boat.” 

“Oh dear, dear!” said Ellinor. “To-day is 
the second—Sunday # will he the fourth—the. 
assizes begin on the seventh; how misefcbly 
unfortunate!” • 

“Y6s!” he said, “it is. And these.things 
always appear so doubly unfortunate when they 
hinder our serving others! But it does not 
follow "that because the assizes begin at Hel- 
lingford on tfie seventh, that Dixon’s trial will 
come on so soon. We may still get to Mar¬ 
seilles on Monday evening; on by miigcnce to 
Lyons £ it yill, it must, 1 fear be Thursday, at 
tlie earliest, before we reach ‘Paris-^Thursday, 
the eighth—and I suppose yon know of some 
exculpatory evidence that has to be bunted 
up?” % 

He added this unwillingly; for he saw that 
Ellinor was jealous of the secresy she iiad 

• hitherto maintained as to her reasons for believ¬ 
ing Dixon innocent; but he couM not help think¬ 
ing that she, jf gentle timid woman, unaccus¬ 
tomed to action or business, would lequiresome 
of the assistance which he would have been so 
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thankful to give her; especially as this unto¬ 
ward accident would increase the press of time in 
which what was to be done would have to be 
done. 

But no. Ellinor scarcely replied to his half¬ 
inquiry as to her reasons for hastening to Eng¬ 
land. She yielded to all his directions, agreed 
to his plans, but gave him none of her confidence, 
and he had to submit to this exclusion from sym¬ 
pathy in the exact causes of her anxiety. 

» Once more in the dreary sala, with the gaudy 
painted ceiling, the bare dirty floor, the innu¬ 
merable ratthng doors and windows! Ellinor 
was submissive aid patient in demeanour, be¬ 
cause so sick and despairing at heart. Her maid 
was ten times as demonstrative of annoyance 
ana aisgast; she who lmd no particular reason j , 
for wanting to reach England, out who thought \ 
it becam e her dignity to make as though she !, 
halfT**^ • |, 

At length the weary time was over; and again i ; 

[ they sailed past Elba, and arrived at Marseilles. ; 
Now Ellinor began to feel bow much assistance 
it was to her to have Dr. Livingstone fo* a “ cou- 
jicr,” as he had several tinies^called himself. 

CHAPTEB XIV. j: 

“ Where now ?” said the canon, as they ap- ! ; 
preached the London-bridge station. ' ! | 

“ To the Great Western,” said she; “ Hel- I 
lingford is on that line, I see. But, please, now j; 
we must part.” j I 

“ Then I may not go with you to Helling- i | 
fcjfd P At any rate, you will allow me to go with j, 
you to the railway station, and do my last office i; 
as courier in getting you your ticket and placing 
you in the carriage.” 

So they went together to the station, and 
learnt that no train was leaving for Hellingford 
for two hours. There was nothing for it but to 
go to the hotel close by, and pass away the time 
as best they could. " ’ 

Ellinor called for her maid’s accounts, and 
dismissed her. Some refreshment that the 
canon had ordered was eaten, and the table 
cleared. He began walking up and down the 
room, his. arms fol8ed, his eyes cast down. 
Every now and then he looted at the clock on 
tte mantelpiece. When that showed that it 
only wanted a quarter of an hour to the time 
ahpointed for the train to start, he came up to 
Minor, who sat leaning her head upon her |j 
hand, her bind resting on the table. 

“Miss Wilkins,” he began—and there was \ 
something peculiar in his tone which startled 
Ellinor—“1 am sure vou will not scruple to | 
apply to me if in any possible way I eau help | 
you m this sad trouble of tours ?” 

“No, indeed I won’t!” said Ellinor, grate- j 
fully, and putting 6\it her hand as a tbkeu. He 
took it, and held it; she went on, a little more , 
hastily than before: “^qu know you yere so>’, 
good as ta say you would .go, at once «ud see 
Miss Monro, and tell her alfVoaknow, an&jiat 
I will write to her as soon Ml,can.” ** 0 * 

“ May I not ask for one he continued*^ 
still holing her hand. ^ 
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“ Certainly; so kind a frioad as you shall hear unusual lights and sounds. The inhabitants 
all I can tell ; that is, all I am at liberty to were showing their hospitality to such of the 
tell.” strangers brought by the assizes, who were lin- 

“ A friend I Yes, I am a friend; and I will not gering there now that the business that had 

urge any other claim just now. Perhaps-” brought them was over. The judges had left 

Ellinor could not affect to misunderstand the town that afternoon, to wind up the cir- 
him. His manner implied even more than his cuit by the short list of a neighbouring county 
words. town. ' 

“ No!” she said, eagerly. “ We are friends. Mr. Johnson was entertaining a dinner-party 
That is it. ' 1 think we shall always be friends, of attorneys when he was summoned from dessert 
though I will tell you now—something—this by the announcement of a “ lady who wanted to i 
much—it is a sad secret. God help me! I am speak to him immediate and particular.” 
as guilty as poor Dixon, if, indeed, he is guilty— He went into his study in not the best of 
hut he is innocent—indeed hr is!” tempers. * There he found his client. Miss Wil- 

“ If he is no more guilty than yon, I am sure kins, white and ghastly, standing by the Ire- 
lie is! Let me be more than your friend, place, with her eyes fixed on the door. , 

Ellinor—let me know all, mid help you all that “It is .you. Miss Wilkins I 1° am very f 
■ I can, with the right of an affianced husband.”e glad-r—” t . 

“ No, no!” said she, frightened both^at what “Dixon!•”*said she. It' was all she could 
i she had revealedv-and his eager, warm" Rtijftor- utter. - - ~.- 

j ing manner. “ That can never be. Yon Mr. Johnson shook his head, 

i not know the disgrace that may be hanging over “ Ah! that’s a sad piece of business, and I’m j 

j me.” • afraid it has "shortened your visit at Rome.” 

i “If that is all,” said he, “I take my risk—if “,Ts he-?” 

| that is all—if you only fear that I may shrink “ Ay, I am afraid there’s no doubt of Ills I, 

| from sharing anj' peril you may be exposed guilf. At any rate, ,thc jury found him guilty, 
j to.” ' and——” 

! “It is not peril—it is shame and obloquy-” “ And!” she repeated, quickly, sitting down, ; 

j she murmured. the better to bear the words that she knew were 

j “ Well! shame and obloquy. Perhaps, if I coming- j 

! knew all, I conld shield you from it.” “ Is condemned to death.” 

! “ Don’t, pray, speak any more about it now; “ When ?” 

j if you do, I must say ‘No.’ “The Saturday but one after the judges left ) 

She did not perceive the implied encourage- the town, I suppose—it’s the usual time.” 

! ment in these words; but he did, and they suf- “ Who tried him P” j 

j! fiecd to make him patient. The time was up, ( “Judge Corbet; aifd, for a new judge, I must r 
: and he could only render her his last services as say I never knew one who got through his busi- j 

! j courier, and none other but the necessary words ness so well. Iff'Was really as much as I could i 

|: at starting passed between them. But he went stand £b hear him condemning the prisoner to ; 

!! away from the station with a cheerful heart; while death. Dixon was undoubtedly guilty, and he ! 

i | she, sitting alone and quiet, and at last approach- was as stubborn as could be—a sullen old fellow i 

j I ing near to the place where so much was to who would let no one help him through. I am 

j be decided, felt sadder and sadder, heavier and sure I did my best for him at Miss Monro’S de- 

j heavier. sire and for your sake. B^t he would furnish 

All the intelligence she had gained since she me with no particulars, help us to no evidence, 

j had seen the Galignani in Paris, had been from I had the hardest work fo keep him from con- ] 

the waiter at the Great “Western Hotel, who, fesstng all before witnesses, who would have j 

| after returning from a vain search for an unoe- been bound to repeat it as evidence against 1 

i cupied Times, had volunteered the information him. ..Indeed, I never thought he would have 

that there was an unusual demand for the paper pleaded ‘ Not Guilty.’ I think it was only with 

because of Heilingford Assizes;- and the trial a desire to justify bimse’f in the eyes ot some 

there for murder that was going on. old Harnley acquaintances. Good God* Miss ' 

There was no electric telegraphs in those Wilkins! Wbat’s the matter P You’re not faint- 
days; at every station Ellinor put her bead out, ing!” He rang the bell till the rope remained 
and inquired if the murder trial at Heilingford in his harfds. “Here, Esther! Jerry! Who- 
! was ended. Some porters told her onfe thing, ever you are, come quick! Miss .WilHins has 
j some another, in their hurry; she felt that she fainted! Water!* Wine! ‘ Tell Mrs. Johnson to 

j could not rely on tham. come here directly!” . 

Drive to Mr. Johnson’s, in the High- Mrs. Johnson, a kino, motherly woman, who 
; street—quick, ouiek. I will give you half-a- had been excluded fron the “gentleman’s dinner- 
1; crown if you wijta&aujck.” party," and had devoted hetf time to superintend- 

. Por, indeed, |8||filarance, her patience, was mg the dinner her husband) had ordered, Came 
,yT strained almwj^MBnng; yet at Heilingford in answer to Iris call for assistance, and found , 
station 1 ,’ wherej^^Kss they could have told Ellinor lying batek in her chair white and sense- 
theflMie trntbg^HSared not ask the question, less. < v 

It was''clock at night. In many “Bessy, ( ’Miss Wilkinh has fainted; she has 
^iousea m country town them were had a long journey, and is in a fidget about 
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Dixop, the old fellow who was sentenced to be 
bung for that murder, you know. I can’t stop 
here, I omst go back to those men. You bring 
her round, and see her to bed. The blue room 
is empty since Horner left. She must stop here, 
and I’ll see her in the morning. Take care of 
her, and keep her mind as easy as you can, will 
you, for she can do no good by fidgeting.” 

And, knowing that lie left Ellinor in good 
hands, and wfth plenty of assistance about her, 
he returned to his friends. 

•• Illinor came to herself before long. 

“ It was very foolish of me, but I eould not 
help it,” suhi she, apologetically. 

- •“ No; to be sure ndfc, dear. Here, drink 
this; *!t is some of Mr. Johnson’s best port 
' ‘wine that*he has sent out on purpose for you. 
Or would you ratl^pr have some white soup—or 
wlmLP fye have had everything jtm could think 
of atdmnc%aiid you’ve only to *sk and have. 
And then you enust go to bed, my d^pr—Mr. 
Johnson says you must; and there’s a,well- 
aired room, for Mr. Horner only left us this 
morning.” - 

“ I must see Mr. Johnson again, please.” 

“ But indeed you must jiot. You mus$ not 
worry your poor head with business now; and 
Johnson would only talk to you on business. 
No; go to bed, and sleep soundly, and then 
you’ll gcjj up quite bright and strong, and fit to 
talk about business.” 

| “I cannot sleep—I cannot rest till I have 
I asked Mr. Johnson one or two wore questions; 

indeed I cannot,” pleaded Ellinor. 

Mrs. Johnson knew that her husband’s orders 
I on such occasions were peremptory, and that stio 
j should come in for a good conjugal scolding if, 
after what he had said, sheVenlured to send 
for him again. Yet Ellinor looked so Entreat¬ 
ing and wistful that she could hardly find in 
her heart to refuse her. A bright thought 
struck her. 

“Here is pen and paper, my dear. Coidd 
you not write dovsji the questions you wanted to 
ask? and he’ll just jot down the answers upon 
the same piece of pappr. I’ll send it iu by Jerry. 
He 1ms got friends to dinner with Limp you 
see.” • 

Elllhor yielded. She sat, resting bei^ weary 
head on her hand, and wondering what were the 
questions which would have come so readily to 
i her Jcmgue could she have been face to face 
with him. As it was, she only wrote this: 

“ How early can I see you to-morrow morn¬ 
ing ? Will you take all the neccssfry steps for 
mv gofig tp Dixon as soon as possible ? Could 
I be admitted to him to-nighh?” • 

The pencilled answys were: 

“ light o’clock. Yes. No.” 

“I suppose he knoHs best,” said Ellinor, 
sighing as she read the last word. "But it 
seems wicked in me to be going to bed—and he 
'i> ap near, in prison.” • 

When site rose up and stood she felt the 
forfner diezinqfs return, and that reconciled her 
4o seekingrest before s!ie entered u^au the duties 
wliichwere becoming clearer before her, now that 


she knew all, and was on the scene of action. 
Mr*. Johnson brought her white-wine whey in- 
stead of the tea she had asked for; and perhaps 
it was owing to this that she slept so soundly. 

CHAPTER XV. 

When Ellinor awoke, the clear light .of 
dawn was fully in the room. She could not re- i 
member where she was; for so many mornings 
she had wakened up in strange places tliat it 
hook her several minutes before she could make 
out the geographical whereabouts of the heavy- 
blue moreen curtains, the print of the lord- 
lieutenant of the *ounty on the wall, and all the 
handsome ponderous mahogany furniture that 
stuffed up the room. As soon as full memory 
canfe*into her mind, She started up; nor did 
she go to bed again, although she saw by her 
watch on the dressing-table that it was not yet 
six' trtKSck. She dressed herself with the dainty 
completeness so habitual to her that it had 
oecome an unconscious habit, and then—the 
instinet was irrepressible—she put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and went down, past the ser¬ 
vant on her knees cleaning the door-step, out 
mto the fresh open air; and*so she found her 
way down the High-street to Ilellingford 
[ Castle, the building in which the courts of : 
assize were held—the prison in which Dixon 
lay condemned to die. She almost knew she 
could not see him; yet it seemed like some 
amends to her conscience for having slept > 
tlirough so many hours of the night if she made 
the attempt. She went up to the porter’s 
IdBge, and asked the little girl sweeping out the 
place if she might see Abraham Dixon. The • 
child stared at her, and ran into the house, 
bringing out her father, a great burly man, who 
had not yet donned either coat or waistcoat, and 
who, consequently, felt the morning air as rather 
nipping. To him Ellinor repealed her ques¬ 
tion. , 

“ Him as is to be hung come Saturday 
se’nnight ? Why, ma’am. I’ve nought to do with 
it. You may go to the governor’s house and | 
try; but, if you’ll excuse me, you’ll have your 
walk for ypur pains. • Them in the condemned j 
cells is neveb seen by nobody without the she- j 
riff’s order'. You'may go up to the governor’s i 
house, and welcome; but tliey’11 only tell you \ 
the same.. Yon's the governor’s house.” I 

Ellinor fully believed the man, and yet she ! 

| went on tef the house indicated as if she still 
hoped that in her case there might be some ex¬ 
ception to the rule, which she now remembered 
to havl heard of before, in days when such a i 
possible desire as to fte a condemned prisoner 
was treated by her as a wish that some people 
might have, did have—people as far remqjed ; 
from her circle of circumstances as the inha¬ 
bitants ef tbe moon. Of course she met with [ 
the same reply, alittlemore abruptly given, as , 
if every man was from nis birth bound fo kpcrw'' , 
such an obvious regulation. * 

She went out past tbe porter, nonWfullf 
clothed. He was sorry for her disapddfntmeni,,. . 
[but could not help sayimj, with a slight tone • 
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of exultation: “Well, you .see I was right, 
m^’am 1” 

She waited as nearly round tire castle as ever 
she could, looking up at the few high-barred 
windows she could see, and wondering in what, 
part of the; building Dixon was confined. Then 
she went into the adjoining ^churchyard, and 
sitting down upon a tombstone, she gassed idly 
at the view spread below her—a view which 
was considered as the lion of the place, to be 
shown to all strangers by the inhabitants olj 
Hellingford. Ellinor did not see it, however. 
She only saw the blackness of that fatal night. 
The hurried work—the lanterns glancing to and 
fro. She only heard the hard breathing of those 
who arc engaged upon unwonted labour; the 
few hoarse muttered words; the swaying (9fVke 
branches to and fro. All at once the church, 
clock above her struck eight, and then pealed 
out for distant labourers to cease the&»w*k 
for a time; such was the old custom of the 
[dace. Ellinor rose up, and made her vraf' 
back to Mr. Johnson’s bouse in High-rtreet. 
The roopi felt close and confined in which 
she awaited her interview with Mr. Johnson, 
who had sent do.rn an apology for having' 
overslept himself, and at last made his ap¬ 
pearance in a hurried, half-awakened state, 111 
consequence of his late hospitality of the night 
before. 

“ I am so sorry I gave you all so much trouble 
last night,” said EUinor, apologetically. “ I 
was over-tired, and much shocked by the news 
I heard.” 

“No trouble, no trouble, I am sure. Neither 
Mrs. Johnson uor I felt it iu the least a trouble. 
Many ladies, I know, feel such things very try¬ 
ing, though there are others that can stand a 
judge’s putting on the »b!aek cap better than 
most men. I’m sure I saw some as composed 
as could be under Judge Corbet’s speech.” 

“ But, about. Dixon? He must not die, Mr. 
Jobuson.” 

“ W ell, I don’t know that he will,” said Mr. 
Johnson, in something of the tone of voice lie 
would have used in soothing a child. “Judge 
Corbet said something about the possibility of a 
pardon. The jury did not recommend him to 
mercy; yon see, his looks went so much against 
him, and all the evidence was so strong, and no 
defence, so to speak, for he would npt famish 
any information on which we could base de¬ 
fence. Bat the judge did give oome hope, 
to my mind, though there are others that think 
differently.” 

“ 1 tell you, Mr. Johnson, he must not die, 
and he shall not. To whom must I go f” 

“ Whew! Have you^ot additional evidence ?” 
with a sudden sharp glance of professional in¬ 
quiry- r 

“ Never wirVEUinor answered. “ I.beg 
vour pardon-only tell me into whose 
"hands the .{Hk-f : vife and death have 


iSS&rae Secretary’s—-Sir Philip 
' cannot get access to him on 
• It is the judge who ■tried 


-“i<ito-i 
.Homes 
^such an t 


the case, that must urge a reprieve—Judge 
Corbet.” 

; “ Judge Corbet?” 

" Yes; and he was rather inclined to take a 
merciful view of the whole case. I saw it in 
his charge. He’ll be the person for you to see. 
I suppose you don’t like to give, me your con¬ 
fidence, or else X could arrange and draw up 
what will have to be said?” 

“ No. What I have to say must be spoken 
to the arbiter—to no one else., I am afraid I 
answered you impatiently just now. You musk, 
forgive tqp; if you knew all, I am sure you 
would.” • 

“ Say no more, my dear lady. We will sup¬ 
pose you have some evidence not adduceiKlt tiro 
trial. Well; you must go up and see the judge,' 
since you ddn’t choose to impart it to any one, 
and lay it before him. He will, doubtless, com¬ 
pare it with hjp notes of the trial, and §’gR r how 
far it ag^pea with them. Of cgu/se you .must 
be prepared with some kind of proof; for Judge 
Corbet-will hifve to test your evidence.” 

“ seems strange to think of him as the 
judge',” said Ellinor, almost to herself. 

“ Why, yes. He’s, but a young judge. You 
knew him at Hamley, I suppose ? I remember 
his reading there with Mr. Ness.” 

“ Yes. But do not let us talk more about that 
time. Tell me, when can X see Dixon ? I have 
been to the castle already, but they said I must 
have a sheriff’s order.” 

“ To be sure. t > I desired Mrs. Johnson to tell 
you so last night. Old Ortnerod was dining here; 
ho is clerk to the magistrates, and I told him of 
year wish. He said Be would see Sir Henry 
Croper, and have the order here before ten. 
But all this time l/rs. Johnson is waiting break¬ 
fast forms. Let me take you into the dining¬ 
room.” , 

It was very bard work for EUinor to do her 
duty as a guest, and to allow herself to be inte¬ 
rested and talked to on local affairs by her host 
and hostess. But she fplt as if she had spoken . 
shortly and abruptly to Mr: Johnson in their 
previous conversation, and that she must try ami 
makte amends for it ; so she attended to all the 
details about the restoration of the church, and 
the difficulty of getting a good music-master for 
the thrfee little Miss Johnsons, with aU her usual 
gentle good breeding anji patience, though no 
one can tell how her heart and imaginationyvero 
full of the coming interview with poor old 
Dixon. 

By-and-bJ Mr. Johnson was called out of the 
room to see Mr. Ormerod, and receive th» order 
of admission from him. Ellinor clasped her 
hands tight together as she listened with appa¬ 
rent composure to Mrs. Johnson’s never-ending 

S raise of the Tonic SfV-fa system. But, when 
[r. Johnson returned, she conld not help inter¬ 
rupting her eulogy, and saying, 

“ Thfei, I may go now P” . 

“Yes; the oadcr was there—sne might go,' 
and Mr. Johnson would accompany her, to see 
that she me^with no difficulty or obstacle. 

As they walked tlhther, he told her that some 
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one— -a. turnkey, or some one—would have to 
be present at the interview; that such was 
always the rule in the ease of condemned pri¬ 
soners; But that if this third person was 
"obliging;” he would keep Out of earshot. Mr. 
Johnson quietly took care to see that the turn¬ 
key who accompanied Eliinor was " obliging.” 

The man took her across high-walled courts, 
along stone corridors, and through many locked 
doors, before? they came to the condemned 
cells. 

,«• “I’ve had three at a time in here," said he, 
unlocking the final door, "after Judga Morton 
had been here. We always called him the 
‘ lianmng Judge.’ But it’s five years since he 
died, Snd now. there’s never more than one 

‘"in at a titoe; though once it was a woman for 
poisoning her husband. Mary Joifes wgts her 

nainp « * • 


Tnbostor^ passage out of which the cell's 
opened was light, and bare, and scrupulously 
clean. Over* each door was a small ijprrcu 
window, and an outer window of (he same de¬ 
scription was placed high up in tlio cell, igjbich 
the turnkey now opened. 

Old Abraham Dixon was ( sitting on the side 
of his bed, doing nothing. ’His head Was Dent, 
his frame sank, and he did not seem to care to 
turn round and see who it was that entered. 

Eliinor tried to keep down her sobs while'the 
man went up to him, and laying his hand on 
his shoulder, and lightly shaking him, he 
said: • 

“Here’s a friend come to see you,Dixon.” 
Then, turning to Eliinor, he added, " There’s 
some as takes it in this*kind o’ stunned wsty, 
while others are as restless as a wild beast in a 
cago, after they’re sentenced?!^’ And then he 
withdrew into the passage, leaving tllfe door 
open, so that he could see all that passed if 
lie chose to look, but ostentatiously keeping 
his eyes averted, and whistling to himself, so 
that he could not hear what they said to eaeh 
other. , 

Dixon looked iip at Eliinor, but then let his 
eyes fall on the ground again; the increased 
trembling of his shrunk frame was tlio onlyftign 
he gave that lie had recognised ter. 

She* sat down by him, and took hi% large 
horny hand in hers. She wanted to overcome 
her inclination to solv hysterically before she 
spokft. • She stroked the bony shrivelled fingers, 
on which her hot scalding tears kept drop¬ 
ping- . 

“ Dunnot do that,” said he, at length, in a 
hollowWoicg. “Dunnot take on about it; it’s 
best as it is, missy.” • • 

“ l*o, Dixon, it is nq£ best. It shall not be. 
Yon know it shall not—cannot be.” 

“ I’m rather tired of lifting. It’s been a great 
strain and labour for me. I think I’d as lief be 
with God as with^nen. And yon see, I were 
t-foid on him egcr sin’ he were a little ltd, and 
told me what hard times he had at school, he 
fid, 1 just as if jt were his brother 1 I loved him 
to Molly Greaves* -Dear! an<i I shall see 
her again, I reckon, come next Saturday week! 


They’ll think well on me, up there. I’ll be 
bound; though I cannot say as I’ve done all as' 

I should do here below.” 

"■But, Dixon,” said Minor, “ you know who 
did this—this——” 

“Guilty o’ murder,” said he. “That’s what 
they called it. Murder. And that it never 
were, choose who did it.” 

“ My poor, poor father did it. I am going 
up to London this afternoon—I am going to see 
bite judge, and tell him all.” 

"Don’t you demean yourself to that fellow, 
missy. It’s him as left you in the lurch as soon 
as sorrow and shayie came nigh you.” 

He looked up at her now, for the first time; 
but she went on as if she had not noticed those 
wisffSl weary eyes. • 

, ” Yes! I shall go to him. I know who it is; 
and I am resolved. After all, lie may be better 
tha.v'tf Granger, for real help * and 1 shall never 
remember any—anytliiug else, when I tbiuk of 
you, good faithful friend.” 

“He looks but a wizened old fellow in his 
grey wig. I should hardly ha’ known.him. I 
gave him a look, as much as to say, ‘ I could tell 
tales o’ you, my lord judge, if I chose.’ I don’t 
know if he heeded me, though. I suppose it 
were for a sign of old acquaintance that he said 
he’d recommend me to mercy. But I’d sooner 
have death nor mercy, by long odds. Yon man 
out there says mercy means Botany Bay. It 
would be like killing me by inches, that would. 
It would. I’d liefer go straight to Heaven 
than live on, among the black folk.” 

•He began to shake again; this idea of trans¬ 
portation, from its very mysteriousness, was 
more terrifying to kim.than death. He kept on 
saying plaintively, "Missy, you’ll never let them 
send me to Botany Bay — I could not stand 
that.” 

“No, no!” said she. “You shall come out 
of tins prison, and go home with me to East 
Chester—I promise you, you shall. I promise 
you. I don’t yet quite know how, but trust in my 
promise. Don’t fret about Botany Bay. Ifyougo 
there, I go too—I am so sure you will not go. 
And you kqpw if you have done anything against 
the law in concealing that fatal night’s work,-I 
did too; and if you are to be punished, I will 
be punished too. But I feel sure it will be right 
—I mean.ms eight as anything can be, with the 
recollection of that time present to us, as it 
must always be.” She almost spoke these last 
words to herself; They sat on, hand in hand, 
for a few miuutes more m silence. 

" I (bought you’d come to me. I knowed 
you were far away in ftAeign parts. But I used 
to prav to God. 'Dear Lord God!’ I used to 
say, ‘ let me see her again.’ > I told the chaplain 
as I’d begin to pray for repentance—at after I’d 
done praying that I might see yon once again: 
for it just seemed to take all my strength to say , 
those words as I have named. And I fliqnghtf' 
as how God knew what was in my heart better 
than I could tell Him. How I was rnsviaf uuds 
sorry for all as I’d ever done wrong; Y allay.**,,, 
were, at after it was done ;,but I thought as no * 

• 5 
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onfe could know liow bitter-kegn I wanted to see 
I you.” 

1 Again they sank ipto silence. Ellinor felt as 
) if she would faiu be away and active in procur- 
I ing his release; but she also perceived how 

! precious her presence was to him; and she did 

i not like to leave him a moment before the time 
; allowed for. His voice had changed to a weak 
piping old man’s quaver, and between the times 
! of his talking he seemed to relapse into a dreamy 
j state; but through it all he held her hand tight,, 
as though afraid that she would leave him. 
j 1 So the hour elapsed, with no more spoken 
: words than those above. Fpom time to time 
Ellinor’s tears dropped down upon her lap; 
site could not restrain them, thoilgh she scarce 
'■ knew why she cried jnstohen. 

At length the turnkey said that the timq 
allowed for the interview was ended. Ellinor 
spoke no word; but rose, and bent ddiftswind 
kissed the old man’s forehead, saying, 

“ 1 shall come back to-morrow. God keeff 
and comfort you.” • 

So, oljnost without an articulate word from 
him in reply (he rose up, and stood on his 
shaking legs, as she bade aim farewell—putting 
jj bis band to bis bead with the old habitual mark 
of respect), she went her way, swiftly out of 
the prison, swiftly back with Mr. Johnson to his 
1 louse, scarcely patient or strong enough in her 
1 lmrry to explain to him fully all that she meant 
I to do. She only asked him a few absolutely 
i requisite questions; and informed him of herj 
intention to go straight to London to see Judge 
j Corbet. * 

j Just before the railway carriage in which she 
i was seated started on the.journey, she bent for- 
| ward and put out her hand once more to Mr. 
i Johnson. “ To-morrow I«will thank you for all,” 
j she said. " I cannot now." 
i It was about the same time that she had 
i reached Hellingford on the previous night, that 
, she arrived at the Great Western station on this 
| evening—past eight- o’clock. On the way she 
1 had remembered and arranged many things: 
one important question she had omitted to ask 
Mr. Johnson; but that was easily, remedied. 
She' had not inquired where she could find 
Judge Corbet; it she bad, Mr. Johnson could 
probably have given her his professional address, 
i As it was, she asked for a Post-ofice.Directory 
at the' hotel, and looked out for his private 
J dwelling—128, Hyde Park-gardens.* 

. She rang for a waiter. 

! “Can I send a messenger to Hyde Park-j 
| gardens,” she said, hurrying on to her business, 
j tired and worn-out as snt was. “It is only to 
: ask if Judge Corbet is at borne this evening. 

- If )te is, I must go and see him.” 

, The waiter was a little surprised, and would 
■ gladly have had her name to authorise the iq- 
, . quiry; but she could not bear to send it; it 
4 would Be bad enough tlfat first meeting, with- 
I* out the‘feeling that he, too, had had time to 
sscalVl the past days. Better to go in upon him 
!. ^unprepaAifi, and plunge into the subject. 

I • TbeMHMr returned with the answer while she 


yet was pacing up and down the room restlessly, 
nerving herself for the interview. 

“The messenger has been to Hyde Park- 
gardens, ma’am. The Judge and Laky Corbet 
are gone out to dinner.” 

irndy Corbet! Of course Ellinor knew that 
lie was married. Had she not been present at 
the wedding in East Chester Cathedral; but 
somehow these recent events had so carried 
her back to old times, that the intimate asso¬ 
ciation of the names, “the Judge and Lady 
Corbet,” seemed to awaken her out of some, 
dream. ■ , 

“ Oh, very well,” she said, just .as if theso 
thoughts were not passing rapidly through %r 
mind. ‘/Let mebecalled at seven to-v&wrow 
morning, and let me have a cab at the door to* 
Hyde Park-hardens at eight.” 

Ana so she went to bed*; but scarcely to 
sleep. All night long she bad tha sfiqpfe of 
those old times, the happy, hqppy days of her 
youtlr, the one terrible night that cut all hap¬ 
piness short,* present before her. She could 
almost have fancied .that she heard the long- 
silent sounds of her-father’s step, her fathers 
way of breathing, the rustle of his newspaper as 
he "nastily turned it *over, coming through the 
lapse of years; the silence of the night. She 
knew that she had the little writing-case of her 
girlhood with her, in her box. The treasures of 
the dead that it contained, the morsel of dainty 
sewing, the little sister’s golden curl, the half- 
finished letter to Mr. Corbet, were all there. 
She took them out, and looked at each sepa¬ 
rately; looked at them long—long and wist- 
fufiy. “ Will it be ol ; any use to meP” she 
questioned of' herself, as sue was about to put 
her father’s letter/>ack into its receptacle. She 
read tlft last words over again, once more: 
“ From my depth-bed I adjure you to stand her 
friend; I will beg pardon on my knees for any¬ 
thing.” 

»“ I will take it,” thought she. “ I need not 
bring it out; most likely there will be no need 
for it, after what I shall have’to say. All is so 
altered, so changed between us, as utterly as 
if itwever had been, that I think I shall hare 
no shame in showing it him for my own part of it. 
While, ( if he sees poor papa’s, dear, dear papa’s 
suffering humility, it may make him think more 
gently of one who lovpd him onoe, though 
they parted in wrath with each other,, I’m 
afraid.” 

So she took the letter with her when she 
drove to Hjde Park-gardens. 

Every nerve in her body was in suoh »a high 
state of tension that she could have screamed 
out at the cabmen’s boisterous knock at the door. 
She got out hastily, before any one was ready or 
willing to answer sueb-an untimely summons; 
paid the man double what he ought to have hod; 
and stood there, sick, trembljpg, and humble. 

CHAPTER XVI. AND LA&T. £ 

“Is Judge Corbet at liomef Can I‘set 
him ?” she $$ked of the fbotman, 4ho at length 
answered the door. 
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“Yes,” she replied, witLa low steady voice, 

' looking him full in the face, with sad solemn eyes. 

The truth flashed into his mind. He shaded hie 
face, and did not speak, for. a minute or two. Then 
lie said, not looking up, a little hoarsely, " This, 
then, was the shame you told me of long ago.” 

“ Yes,” said she. 

Both sat quite still; quite silent for some 
time. Through the silence a sharp clem: voice 
was heard speaking through the folding-doors. 

“Take the kedgeree down, and tell' the eoqjc 
to keep ii hot for the judge. It is so tiresome 
people coming on business here, as if the judge 
liad hot his proper hours for being at chambers.” 

He got up hastily, and went into the dining¬ 
room ; but he had audibly some difficulty in 
curbing his wife’s irritaKon. ' * 

When he came back, Ellinor said: " c 

“I am afraid I ought not to have come here, 
now.” p 

“ Oh! it’s all nonsensesaid he, in a tone of 
annoyance. “ You’ve done quite right.” He 
seated himself where he had been before; and 
again half-covered his face with his hand. 

“ And Dixon knew of this. I believe I must 
put the fact plaiifiy to you—your father was the 
guilty person ? Ho murdered Dunster ?” 

“ Yes: If you call it murder. It was done 
by a blow, in the heat of passion. No one can 
ever fell how Dunster always irritated papa,” 
said Ellinor, in a stupid heavy way; and then 
she sighed. 

“ How do you know this r” There was a kind 
of tender reluctance in the judge’s voice, as he 
put all these questions. Ellinor bad made Sip 
her mind beforehand that something like them 
must be asked, and must also be answered; but 
she spoke like a sleep-walker. 

“ 1 came into papa’swoom .just after he had 
struck Mr. Dunster the blow. He was lying in¬ 
sensible, as we thought—dead, as lie realty was.” 

“ What was Dixon’s part in it P He must have 
known a good deal about it. And the horse- 
lancet that was found with his name upon it ?” 

“ Papa went to wake Dixon, and he brought 
his fleam—I suppose to try and bleed him. I 
have said enough, have I net? I seem pbconfused. 
But 1'will answer "any question to make it ap¬ 
pear that Dixon is innocent.” * 

The judge had hecn noting all down. He 
sat still now without replying to iter- Then he 
wrote rapidly, referring, to fo previous paper, 
from time to time. In five minutes or so he 
read the facts which Ellinor had stated, as he 
now arranged them, in a legal and connected 
form. ’He just asked her one or tw<T trivial 
questions as he did so. ‘Then he read it over to 
her, and asked her topsign it. She took up the 
pep, and held it, hesitating. 

“ This prill never be made, public ?” said she. 

“ No 1 I shall take care that no one but the 
Home Secretary Mggjlu” 

*• ‘iTMtnk you. not help it, now it has 

come'to this.” 

f “ There men like Dixon,” said 

jhe jud§e, afes&Mo himself, as he sealed the 
paper in an tidppp, * 


“No!” said Ellinor. “I never knew any 
one so faithful.” 

And just at the same moment the reflection 
on a less faithful person that these words might 
seem to imply struck both of them, and each in¬ 
stinctively glanced at the other. 

“Ellinor!” said the judge, after a moment’s 
pause. “We are friends, I hope?” 

“ Yes; frifaids,” said she, quietly aud sadly. 
He felt a little chagrined at hef answer. Why, 
he could hardly tell. To cover any sign of his 
feeling he went on talking. , *• 

“ Where are you living now ?” 

" AtJBast Chester.” • 

“ But you come sometimes to town, don’t jpu? 
Let us know always—whenever, you coedfe; and 
Lady Corbet shall call on you. IndtSed, I wish’ * 
you’d-let lAe bring her to see you to-dqy.” 

“ Thank ytm. I am going straigkipiack to 
Helliugford *at least, as socm avyou ^aii get 
me the pardon for Dixon.” ' e * 

• He half smiled at her ignorance. 

“ The pardon must be sent to the sheriff, who 
liolijs the warrant for his execution. But, of 
oourse, you may have every assurance that it 
shalj be sent as soon as possible. It is just the 
same as if he had it "now.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said Ellinor, rising. 

- “ Pray don’t go without breakfast. If you 
would rather not see Lady Corbet just now, it 
shall be sent in to yon in this room, unless you 
liave already breakfasted.” ■ 

“ No, thank you; I would rather not. You 
are very kind, and I am very glad to have seen 
you once again. There is just one thing more,” 
slid she, colouring a fittle and hesitating. “ This ; 
noteto you was found under papa’s pillow after Iris ; 
death; some of 'fK refers to past things; but I 
should‘be glad if you could think as kindly as you 

can of poor papa—and so—ifyouwill readit-” 

He took it and read it, not without emotion. j 
Then he laid it down on his table, and said, 

> “ Poor man! he must have suffered a great 
deal for that night’s work. u And you, Ellinor, 
yon have suffered too.” ' 

Yes, she had suffered; jmd lie who spoke had 
been one of the instruments of her suffering, al¬ 
though he seemed forgetful of it. She shook her 
head 3 . little for reply. Then she looked up at him 
—they were both standing at the time—and 
said: 

“ I think I shall be happier now. I always 
knew it must be found out. Once more, good- 
by, and thank you. I may take this letter, I sup¬ 
pose ?” said she, casting envious loving eyes at 
her father’s note, lying unregarded on the table. 

“ Oh ! oertainlp, certainly,” said he; and then 
he took her hand; he held it, while Up,looked 
into her face. He had thought it changed 
when he had first se&r her, out it was now 
almost the same to him as of yore. Tbe.sweet 
shy eyes, the indicated dimple in the cheek, aud 
something of fever had brought a faint pipk«> 
flush into her usually colourless cheeks. Marred 
judge though he was, he was not $urc if sktfhib’ 
not more cfarms for him still in her sorrow aim,, 
her sliabbiness than the handsome stately wile 1 , 
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in the next room, whose looks hod not been 
of the pleasantest when ho had left her a few 
minutes before. He sighed a little regretfully 
as Ellinor went away. He had obtained the 
position he had struggled for, and sacrificed 
for; but now be could not help wishing that 
the slaughtered creature, laid on the shrme of 
his ambition were alive again. 

The kedge^e was brought up again, smoking 
hot, but it remained untasted bv him; and 
though he appeared to be reading the Times, he 
^Rd not see a word of the distinct type. His 
wife, meanwhile, continued her complaints of 
the untimely visitor, whose name he did not 
g»eto her in its corrected form, as he was not 
..anxious that slit should have it .in her power to 
identify the call of this morning witfi a possible 
future aequaintanae. . • 

Viim Minor reached Mr. Johnson’s bouse 
in HeRingftft4 that afternoon, she found Miss 
Monro was tlieTe, and that she had been with 
much difficulty* restrained by Mr. Johnsoa from 
following Ellinor to London. 

Miss Monro fondled and purred inartigufetely 
through her tears over her recovered darling, 
before she could speak intelligibly enough to 
tell her that Canon Livingstone had come 
straight to see her immediately on his return 
to East Chester, and had suggested her journey 
to llcllingford, in order that she might be of all 
the comfort she could to Ellinor. She did not 
at first let out that he.lmd accompanied her to 
Hellingford; she was a little afraid of Ellinor’s 
‘ displeasure at his being there; Ellinor had al¬ 
ways objected so much |o any advance to inti¬ 
macy with him that Miss Monro had wished to 
make. But Ellinor was different now. 

“How white you are, A\glly,” sayjl Miss 
Monro. “ You have beeu traveling too much 
and too fast, my child.” * 

“My head aches!” said Ellinor, wearily. 
“ But I must go to the castle, and tell my poor 
Dixon that lie is reprieved,—I am so tire*d! 
Will you ask Mr. Johns*! to get me leave to see 
•him ? He will know all about it.” 

Sho threw herselftdown on the bed in the 
spare room ; the bed with the heavy blu# cur¬ 
tains.. After an unheeded rcntbnstrance. Miss 
Monro went to do her bidding. . But it was now 
late afternoon, and Mr. Johnson said that it 
would be impossible f»r him to get permission 
front the sheriff that night. 

“ Besides,” said he, courteously, “one scarcely 
knows whether Miss Wilkins, maypiot givethe 
old mim false hopes, whether she has not been 
excited to have raise hopes herself; it might be 
a cruel kindness to let her* see lifln, without 
more legal certainty aH to what his sentence, or 
reprieve, is to be. Byio-morrow morning, if I 
have properly understood her story, wnich was 
a little confused-” 

“ She is so drdldfally tired, poor creature,” 
“*flut in Miss Monro, who never 4ould Dear the 
Jmqdow of a suspicion. that Minor was not 
(■wisest, best, in all relations and situations of life. 

Mr. Johnson went on, with a» deprecatory 
bow: “ W^ll then—it pally is thc^only course 


open to her besides,—persuade her to rest for 
this evening. By to-morrow morning I will 
hate obtained the sheriff’s leave, and he will 
most likely have heard from London.” 

“ Thank you! I believe that will be best.” 

“It is the only course,” said he. 

When Miss Monro returned to the bedroom, 
Ellinor was in a heavy feverish slumber: sp 
feverish and so uneasy did she appear, that, after 
the hesitation of a moment or two. Miss Monro 
had no scruple in wakening her. 

But she did not appear to understand the 
answer to her request; she did not seem even 
to remember thatashe had made any request. 

The journey to England, the misery, the 
surgtjses, had been too much for her. The 
morrow morning came*bringing the formal free 
pardon for Abraham Dixon. The sheriff’s 
orderJVq; her admission to see the old man lay 
awaiting her wish to use i», but she knew 
nothing of all this. 

For days, nav weeks, she hovered between life 
and ddatb,tended, as of old, byMissMonro, while 
good Mrs. Johnson was ever willing to assist. 

( One summer evening ii^ early June she 
wakened into memory. 

Miss Monro heard the faint piping voice, as 
she kept her watch by the bedside. 

“ Where is Dixon asked she. 

“ At the canon’s house at Bromham.” This was 
the name of Dr. Livingstone’s country parish. 

“Why?” 

“We thought it better to get him into 
country air, and fresh scenes, at once.” 

“Hpwishe?” 

“Much better. Get strong, and ho shall 
come to sec you.” 

“ You are sure all is right?” said Ellinor. 

“Sure, my dear. All is quite right.” 

Then Ellinor went to sleep again out of very 
weakness and weariness. 

From that time she recovered pretty steadily. 
Her great desire was to return to East Chester 
as soon as possible. The associations of grief, 
anxiety, and coming illness, connected with 
Hellingford, made her wish to be once again in 
the solemn quiet surfhy Close of East Chester. 

Canon Livingstone cam? over to assist Miss 
Monro in managing the journey with her invalid. 
But ho did not intrude himself upon Ellinor, any 
more than lu*lind done in coming from home. 

The morning after her return. Miss Monro 
said: * 

“Do you feel strong enough to see Dixon ?” 

"Yes. Is he here?” 

" He is at the canon’s bouse. He sent for 
him from Bromham, In order that he might, be 
ready for you to see him when you wished.” 

“ Please let him come direetly,” stud Ellinor, 
flushing and trembling. • 

.She went to the door to meet the tottering 
old man; she led him to the easy-chair that haiL 
been placed and arranged for her^Hf^. she 
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head, he trembling and shaking all thc wjele. * 
“Forgive mo all the shame and misery,. 
DixoA Say you forgive ,pe; and givo me your 
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blessing. And then let never a word of the 
terrible past be spoken between us.” 

“ It’s not for me to forgive you as never did 
harm to no one-•” f 

“But say you do—it will ease my heart.” 

“I forgive thee!” said he. And then.he 
raised himself to his feet with effort, and stand¬ 
ing up above her, he blessed her solemnly. 

After that he sat down, she by him, gazing at 
him. 

“ Ton’s a good man, missy,” said he, at lengthy 
lifting his slow eyes and looking at her. 
"Better nor t’other ever was.” 

■“ He is a good man,” said Ellinor. 

But no more was spoken on the subject. 
The next day, Canon Livingstone madp his 
formal call. Minor wodld fain have kept Miss 
Monro in the room, but that worthy lady knew* 
better than to stop. 

They went on; forciug talk on inainevent. 
subjects. At last lie could speak no longer 
on everything but that which he had most at 
heart. “Miss Wilkins!” (he had got uf>, and 
was standing by the mantelpiece, apparently 
examining the ornaments upon it)—“Mis^ 
Wilkins 1 is there'*any chance of your giving me 
a favourable answer now—you know what I 
mean — what we spoke about at the Great 
Western Hotel, that day ?” 

Ellinor hung her head. 

, “ You know that I wa3 once engaged before ?” 

“Yes! I know; to Mr. Corbet—ho that is 
now the judge—you cannot suppose that would 
make any difference—if that is all. I have 
loved you, and you only, ever since we met 
eighteen years ago—Miss Wilkins—Ellinor— 
put me out of suspense." 

“ I will!” said she, putting out her thin white 
hand for him to take and kiss, almost with tears 
of gratitude, but she seemed frightened at his 
impetuosity, and tried to check him. " Wait— 
you have not heard all—mv poor, poor father, 
in a fit of anger, irritated beyond his bearing, 
struck the blow that killed Mr. Dunster— 
Dixon and I knew of it, just after the blow was 
struck—we helped to hide it—we kept the secret 
—my poor father died of Airrow and .remorse— 
you noW know all—%an you stiff love me P It 
seems to me as if I had been an accomplice hi 
such a terrible thing!” 

“ Poor, poor 1 Ellinor 1” said hi; now taking 
her in his arms as to a shelter. “ How I wish 
I had known of all this years and ^fears ago: I 
could have stood between you and so much!” 

Those who pass through the village of Brom- 
ham, and pause to look over the laurel-hedge 
that separates the reefory garden from the 
road, may often see, «n summer days, an old, 
okUtnan, sitting in a wicker-chair, out upon the 
lawn. He leans upon his stick) and seldom raises 
his bent, hen#'; .but for all that his eyes are on a 
• level wi||ti&4Wo little fairy children who come 
to their small joys and sorrows, and 

who kaBNi'lisp his name, almost as soon as 
fecj^RSfiK’of their father and mother. 

Ml^piss Monro often absent; and although 
shegHs to retain (he old house in the' Close 


for. winter quarters, she generally maker her 
way across to Canon Livingstone’s residence 
every evening. , 

SO ENDS "A DAIiK NIGHT’S WOKK.” 


OLD ALEXANDRIA. 

A tract of Egyptian desert sand 
Sweeping in undulating swells, 

A low sea-beach without pebbles of shells, 

Patches of meagre eon-burnt grasses 
Through which the sea-wind whins as it passes < 
Across (be desolate strand. 

Fragments of marble, grey and whitq. 

Basalt like iron and black as night, 

Bich red porphyry, and verd antique 

And here and there the skull of d Greejt ‘ , 

That crannies to dost in your hand. 

For when c fellah has need'of stones * 

To make his miserable den, . „ 

He goee ancf robs the buried men ■,/*' 

And ilie great Necropolis * 

Yonroften cqrae on a deep abyss • 

In whose sides are many a broken tomb, 

Aiql if you peer into their inner gloom 
Yoa may see these dead men’s bones. 

Beneath a sandy shell-less shore 
Lies scattered with fragments of masonry, 

And marble pavements the Romans of yore 
Spread ont to make a dainty floor 
For their baths in the tidelcss sea. 

Like a dolphin in the throes of death 
Those Mediterranean waters lie, 

Dyed with violet, green and blue, 

Gold- and amber and every hue, 

By the angry evening^sky. 

Down from the lowering purple cloud, 

Suddenly drops the scarlet son, 

And a scarlet from the evening gun, 

And rf'burst of.sluggish smoke, snow-white, 

And a thundq; sullen and loud 
Come over the sea, and the day dies down 
To his grave in the wave with an angry frown, 
And I wander home thro’ the night. 


RATHER A STRONG DOSE. 

“ Doctor John Campbell, the minister of 
the Tabernacle Chapel, Finsbury, aud editor of 
the British Banner, &c., with that idasSive 
vigour which distinguishes his style,” did, wo 
are informed by Mr. Howutt, “ deliver a verdict 
iu the Banner, for November, 1852,” of great 
importance and favour to the Table-rapping 
cause. Wg are not informed whether the 
Public, sitting in judgment on the question, 
reserved any point in this great verdict for sub¬ 
sequent consideration; but the verdict would 
seem to have been regarded by a perverse ge¬ 
neration as not quite final, inasmuch as Mr. 
Howitt finds it neces&ry to re-open the case, 
a round' ten years afterwards, in nine hundred 
and sixty-two stiff octavo pages, published by 
Messrs. Longman and Company. • £ * 

Mr. Howitt if in such a bristling temper 
the Supernatural subject, that we .will not take* 
the great lilfirty of arguing any point with liimr\ 
But—with, the view of assisting h|m-to make 
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converts—we will - inform our readers, on bis 
conclusive authority, what they are required to 
believe; premising what may rather astonish 
them in connexion with their views of a certain 
historical trifle, called The Reformation, that their 
present state of unbelief is all the fault of Pro¬ 
testantism, and that “ it is high time, therefore, 
to protest against Protestantism.*’ 

They will please to believe, -by way of an 
easy beginning, all the stories of good and evil 
demons, ghosts, prophecies, communication with 
■^firits, and practice of magic, that ever ob¬ 
tained, or are said to have ever obtained, in the 
North, in tfle South, in the East, in the West, 
frAn the earliest and darkest ages, as to which 
we hnvo %ny hsfty intelligence, real or supposi¬ 
titious, down to the yet unfinished displace¬ 
ment ofrihe red man in North America. • They 
will please to believe that nothing in this wise 
■ was cHhnge&^jy the fulfilment of fcuc Saviour’s 
mission upon d&rili; and further, that what 
Saint Paul did, can be done again, and ha» been 
done again. As tiiis is not much to begin with, 
they will throw in at this point rejection of 
Faraday and Brewster, ana “ poor Paley,” 
and implicit acceptance of -those shining lights, 
the Reverend Charles Beecher, and the 
Reverend Henry Ward Beecher (“ one of 
the most vigorous aud eloquent preachers of 
! America”), and the Reverend Adin Ballou. 
Having thus cleared the way for a healthy 
exercise of faith, our advancing readers will 
next proceed especially to belief in the old story 
of the Drummer of Tedworth, in the inspiration 
of George Fox, in “ the spiritualism, prophecies, 
and prevision” of Huntington the coal-porter 
(him who prayed for the leather breeches which 
miraculously fitted him), and in tiff Cock- 
lane Ghost. They will pleaseyind up, before 
fetching their breath, with believing that , there 
is a close analogy between rejection of any such 
plain and proved facts as those contained in the 
whole foregoing catalogue, and the opposition En¬ 
countered by the i»venti*3 of railways, lighting 
by gas, microscopes and telescopes, and vaccina¬ 
tion. This stinging consideration they will always 
carry rankling in their remorseful hearts as^hey 
advance. , • . 

As touching the Cool:-lane ghost, oar con¬ 
science-stricken readers will please particularly 
to reprpach themselvefrfor having ever supposed 
thatAuiportaut spiritual manifestation to have 
been a gross imposture whicli was thoroughly 
detected. They will please to beliep'e that Dr. 
Johnson believed in it, and that, in Mr. 
Howitrs words, he “ appears to have had excel¬ 
lent reasons for his belief.” • With* a view to 
this end, the faithful*will be so good as to 
obliterate from their JJoswells the following 
passage: “ Many of my readers, I am convinced, 
are to this hour under an impression that John- 
son was thus foolifilily deceived. It wjR there- 
•e surprise them a good deal ^ten tliey are 
cjrmed upon undoubted authority that John- 
on was one -of those, by whom tig imposture 
as detected. The story liad beconft so popular, 
that he thought it shorfyi be iaves^gateii, and 


in this research lie was assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, the great 
detector of impostnres”—and therefore tremen¬ 
dously obnoxious to Mr. Howitt—“ who informs 
me that after the gentlemen who went and ex¬ 
amined into the evidence were satisfied of its fal¬ 
sity, Johnson wrote in their presence an account 
of it, which was published in the newspapers 
and Gentleman’s Magazine, and undeceived the 
world.” Bat as there will still remain another 
highly inconvenient passage in the Boswells of 
the trne believers, they mn9t likewise be at the 
trouble of cancelling the following also, re¬ 
ferring to a later time: "He (Johnson) expressed 
great indignation at the imposture of the Cock- 
laa% Ghost, aud related with much satisfaction 
how he had assisted in detecting the cheat, and 
had published an account of it in the news¬ 
papers”. 

They will next believe (it they lie, iu the 
j»ords of Captain Bobadil, “ so generously 
minded”) in the transatlantic trance-speakers 
“ who’professed to speak from direct inspira¬ 
tion,” Mrs. Cora Hatch, Mrs. Henderson, 
gnd Miss Emma Hardings ;^nd they will be¬ 
lieve in those eminent ladies having “spoken 
on Sundays to five hundred thousand hearers” 
—small audiences, by the way, compared with 
the intelligent concourse recently assembled in 
the city of New York, to do honour to the Nup¬ 
tials of General the Honourable T. Barnum 
Thumb. At about this stage of their spiritual 
education, they may take the opportunity of be¬ 
lieving in “ letters from a distinguished gentle¬ 
man of New York, in which the frequent ap¬ 
pearance of the gentleman’s deceased wife and 
of Dr. Franklin, to him and other well-known 
friends, are unquestionably unequalled in the 
annals of the marvellous.” Why these modest 
appearances should seem at all out of the common 
way to Mr. Howitt (who would be in a state of 
flaming indignation if wc thought them so), we 
coold not imagine, until we found on reading 
further, “it is solemnly stated that the wit¬ 
nesses have not only seen but touched these 
spirits, and handled the clothes and hair of 
Franklin.”. Without presuming to go Mr. 
Howitt’s length of consifiering this by any 
dteans a marvellous experience, we yet ven¬ 
ture to confess that it has awakened in our 
mind many Interesting speculations touching 
the present whereabout in space, of the spirits 
of Mr. Ho$itt’s own departed boots and bats. 

The next articles of belief are Belief in the mo¬ 
derate figures of “thirty thousand media in the 
Unitea States in 1853 ; ’ and in two million five 
hundred thousand spiritualists in the same coun¬ 
try of composed minds, iff 1855, “professing to 
have arrived at their convictions of spiritual 
communication fr«m personal experienceand 
in “ an average rate of increase of three hundred 
thousand per annum,” still in the same country ■ 
of calm philosophers. Belief in spiritual ktack- 
iugs, in all manner of American places, and, 
among others, in the house of " a DoctojJf lielpff 
at Stratford, Connecticut, a man of thehigheat 
\ charadtf r for intelligence;” says Mr. Howitt, 
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add to whom we willingly concede the posses- 
«on of far higher intelligence than was displayed 
by his spiritual knocker, in “frequently cutting 
to pieces the clothes of one of his boys,” and in 
breaking “ seventy-one panes of glass”—unless, 
indeed, the knocker, when in thebody, was con¬ 
nected with the tailoring and glaring interests. 
Belief in immaterial performers playing (in the 
dark though: they are obstinate about its being in 
the dark)onmaterial instruments of wood, catgut, 
brass, rim and parchment. Your belief is furtnbr 
requested in “the Kentucky Jerks.” The spiritual 
achievements tfaiis euphoniously denominated 
“appear,” says Mr. Howitt, <l “ to have been of a 
very disorderly kind.” It appears that-a certain 
Mr. Doke, a Presbyterjpn clergyman, “ war first 
seized by the jerks,” and the jerks laid hold of 
Mr. Doke in that unclerieal way and with tlftt 
scant respect for his cloth, that they tUufttched 
him about in a most extraordinary manner, often 
when in the pulpit, and caused Mm to shwet 
aloud, and run out of the pulpit into the woods, 
screaming like a madman. When the'fit was 
over. Ins returned calmly to his pulpit and 
finished the service.” The congregation having 
waited, we presume, and edified themselves 
with the distant bellowings of Doke in the 
woods, nntil he came back again, a little warm 
and hoarse, but otherwise in fine condition, 
“ People were often seised at hotels, and at 
table would, on lifting a glass to drink, jerk 
the liquor to the ceiling; ladies would at the 
breakfast-table suddenly be compelled to throw 
aloft their coffee, and frequently break the cup 
and saucer.” A certain venturesome clergy¬ 
man vowed that he would preach down the 
Jerks, “but he was seized in the midst of 
his attempt, and made so ridiculous that he 
withdrew himself from further notice”—an 
example much to be commended. That same 
favoured land of America has been particularly 
favoured in the development of “innumerable 
mediums,” and Mr. Howitt orders you to 
believe in Daniel Donsxas Home, Andbbw 
Davis Jackson, and Thomas L. Haeeis, as 
“ the three most remarkable, or most familiar, 
on this side of the Atlantic.” L Couceming 
Mr. Home, the articles of belief (besides, re¬ 
moval of furniture} are. That through lilm 
raps have been given ,and communications 
made from deceased friends. That " his hand 
has been seized by spirit influence, and rapid 
communications written out, of a surprising 
character to those to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed.” That at his bidding, “ spirit hands 
have appeared which have been seen, felt, and 
recogni^d. frequently, by persons present, as 
those frftnda.” That he has been 

up and carried, 'floating “as it 
werejf$»Spi» a room, nearthe ceiling. That 
in America,® these phenomena have displayed 

» in greater force than here"—which 
3t the slightest doubt of. That he is 
ter of spiritualism all over Europe.” 
iircumstances that no man could nave 
i became the guest of the Emneror of 
the Erencb, of the King of Holland, of,the Czar 


of Russia, and of many lesser princes.”" That 
he returned from “this unpremeditated mis¬ 
sionary tour,” “endowed with competence;” 
but not before; “ at the Tuileries, on one occa¬ 
sion when the emperor, empress, a distinguished . 
lady, and himself only were sitting at table, a 
hand appeared, took up a pen, and wrote, in a 
strong and well-known character, the word 
Napoleon. The hand was tb,en successively 


of Mr. Home, and rested a little, will then pro*- 
cecd to'believe in Andeew Davis Jackson, or 
Andkew Jaokson Davis (Mr. Ifowitt, having 
no Medium at hand to settle this diffejpnce'anl 
reveal the right name of the seer, eylls him bjt- 
both namfs), who merely “ beheld all the es¬ 
sential natures of things, eaw the interior of 
men and animals, as perfectly, as their tsxtirior; 
and described them in language/ 1 ? correct, that 
the meat aide technologists 6ould not surpass 
him.* He pointed out the proper remedies for 
all the complaints, and the shops where they 
we#:.^« be obtained;”—in the latter respect ap¬ 
pearing to hail from an advertising circle, as we 
consceive. It was also in this gentleman’s 
limited department to “ see the metals in the 
earth,” and to have “ the most distant regions 
and their varions productions present before 
him.” Having despatched this tough case, the be¬ 
liever will pass ou to Thomas L. Harris, and will 
swallow him easily, together with “ whole epics” 
of his composition; a certain work “ of scarcely 
less than Miltonic grandeur,” called The Lyric 
qf the Golden Ago—yi lyric pretty nigh as long 
as one of Mr. Howitt’s volumes—dictated by 
Mr. (not Mrs.) Harris to the publisher in ninety 
four hours; a/3 several extempore sermons, 
possessing the remarkably lucid property of 
being “full;'unforced, out-gushing, unstinted, 
and absorbing." The candidate for examination 
in pure belief, will theu pass on to the spirit-pho¬ 
tography department; this, again, will be found 
in so-favoured AmeAea, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Medium Mumlee, a photographer 
of Boston: who was “astonished”^ (though, on 
Mr? Howitt’s showing, he surely ought not to 
have been) “ o'n taking a photograph of Jiimsclf, 
to find also by his side the figure of a young 
girl, which he immediately recognised as that of 
a deceased relative, The circumstance. made a 
great excitement. Numbers of persons fLslicd 
to his rooms, and many have found deceased 
friends phrtographed with themselves.” (Per¬ 
haps Mr. Mumler, too, may become “qndowed 
with competence” in time. Who knows?) 
Finally, toe true‘believers iu the gospel accord¬ 
ing to Howitt, have, besides, but to pin their 
faith on “ladies who spe spirits habitually,” on 
ladies who know they have a tendency to soar in 
the air on sufficient provocation, and on a few 
other gnats To be taken aftflt their camels, and . 
they shall' be^Rronounced by Mr.“Howitt nofefo1 #i 
“ the stereotyped class of minds,” and not ( pV- 
takers of " the astonishing ignorance of tli 
press,” ancr shall receive a lirst-class cei'iiiicawi-: 
ofmerit.fi '• 







But before they puss through this portal into 
i the Temple of Serene Wisdom, we, halting blind 
! and helpless on thesteps, bee to suggest to them 
' what they must at once and for ever disbelieve. 
| They must disbelieve that in the dark' times, 

I when very few were versed in what are now the 
| mere recreations of Science, and when those 

few formed a priesthood-class apart, any marvels 
were wrought by the aid of concave mirrors and 
j a knowledge *of the properties of certain odours 
i | and gases, although the self-same marvels could 
,'V*^6e reproduced before their eyes at the Poly- 
j i technic Institution, Regent-street, Ldhdon, any 

I I day in the fear. They must by no means believe 
(. t hut Conjuring and Venftiiocjuism are old trades. 

They Out disbelieve all Philosophical Transac- 
T tious containing the records of painful and careful 
i inquiry unto now familiar disorders of the senses 
i of seeing and hearing, and into the wonders of 
I soninJtaibuliiqg, Epilepsy, hysteria/jiiasmatic in- 
j fluence, vegetable poisons derived by whole com- 
• munities from corrupted air, diseased imitation, 
j and moral infection. They m ust disbelieve all such 
awkward leading cases us the case of thfwU’ pod- 
st.ock Commissioners and their man, and the case 


of the identity of the Stookwell Ghost with the 
maid-servant. They must disbelieve the vanish¬ 
ing of champion haunted houses (except, indeed, 
out of Mr. Howitt’s book), represented to have 
been closed and ruined lor years, before one 
day’s inquiry by four gentlemen associated with 
this Journal, and one hour’s reference to the 
local liatc-books. They must disbelieve all pos- ■ 
sibilit.y of a human creature on the last verge of 
the dark bridge from Lift^to Death, being myste¬ 
riously able, in occasional cases, so to influence 
the mind of one very near and dear, as vividly to 
impress that mind, with some ihsturbed jense of 
the solemn change impending. VChey must dis¬ 
believe the possibility of the rawml existence of 
a class of intellects which, humbly conscious of 
the illimitable power of God and of them own 
weakness and ignorance, never deny that He can 
cause the souls of «the CXi id to revisit the earth, 
or that He may have caused the souls of the 
dead te revisit the weal th, or that He can 
cause any awful or wondrous thing to be;*but 
do deny the likelihood of apparitions or spirits 
coming here upon the stupidest of bootless 
errands, and producing credentials tantamount 
to a solicitation of our vote and interest and 
next* proxy, to get them into the Asylum for 
Idiots. They must disbelieve the right of Chris¬ 
tian people who do not protest against Protes¬ 
tantism, but who hold it to be a barrier against 
the darkest superstitions that can enslave the 
soul, to guard with jealousy all approaches tend¬ 
ing down to Cock-laife Ghosts and sach-like 
infamous swindles, widely degrading when widely 
believed in; and they must disbelieve that such 
people have the right to know, and that it is 
their duty to kn#v, wonder-workyrs hy their 
■Hjiits, and to test miraole-mongpfi by the tests 
of probability, analogy, and common sense. They 
past disbelieve all rational explanations of 
Wionjughly proved experiences (oulj) which ap- 
supernatural, derivcjjt from thc^*verage ex¬ 


perience and study of the visible world. They I 
must disbelieve the speciality of the Master and 
the Disciples, and that it is a monstrosity to 
test the wonders of show-folk by the same 
touchstone. Lastly, they must disbelieve that 
one of the best accredited chapters in the history 
of mankind is the chapter that records the 
astonishing deceits continually practised, with 
no object or purpose but the distorted pleasure 
of deceiving. 

# We have summed up a few—not nearly all— 
of the articles of belief mid disbelief to which Mr. 
Howitt most arrogantly demands an implicit ad¬ 
herence. To upBold these, he uses a book as a 
Clown in a Pantomime docs, and knocks everv- 
bofystm the head witlyt who comes in his way. 
Moreover, he is an angrier personage than the 
•Clown, and does not experimentally try the effect 
of his rad-hot poker on your shins, but straight¬ 
way runs you through the IfoSy ami soul with it. 
»ile is always raging to tell you that if you are 
not Howitt, you are Atheist and Anti-Christ. 
He is'the sans-culotte of the Spiritual Revolu¬ 
tion, and will not hear of your accepting this 
4 >oint and rejecting that;—^own your throat 
with them all, one and indivisible, at the point 
of the pike; No Liberty, Totality, Fraternity, or 
Death! 

Without presuming to question that “ it is 
high time to protest against Protestantism” on 
such very substantial grounds as Mr. Howitt 
sets forth, we do presume to think that it is 
high time to protest against Mr. Howitt’s 
spiritualism, as being a little in excess of the 
peculiar merit of Thomas L. Harris’s sermons, 
and somewhat too “ full, outrgushiug, unstinted, 
and absorbing.” 


VOLTAIRE’S HEART. 

"Whose property should the heart of a great 
man he ? That of his family and his friends, or 
that of his country? 

Amongst the inheritances left by the Marquis 
de Vilette, about which, in 1860, a lawsuit carnc 
before the* assizes at Clermont, there was the 
h#art of Voltaire—surely one of the rarest 
bequests ever made- What Shakespeare was to 
England—what Schiller and Goethe to Germany 
r-that Voltaire was to France. 

And this Sfeart was, according to the last will 
and testament of the Marquis ae Vilette, to fall 
into the hands of the Due ae Bordeaux, or Henry 
the Fifth, as the Legitimists call him. 

Wonderful adventures have befallen this heart. 
Voltaire died oh the 30th of May, 1778, at 
Paris. The weak government, which had *not 
dared to oppose* the last- triumphant asser¬ 
tion of the living man, now prohibited the mere 
mention of his name in newspapers and other - 
writings* The Archbishop of Paris reffsed^per- 
mission for his interment, and the first mi¬ 
nister, Maurepas,,to whom the Acadenriq^nt it? 
petitions, replied that his conscience forbade him « 
to give Jus consent to the Christian burial of such 







a man, and that there would be no harm in the 
people’s believing that the devil had carried Vol¬ 
taire off. His friends, relatives, and heirs : his 
niece, Madame Denis; his nephew, the Abbd 
Mignot; and the Marquis de Vilette, iu whose 
house. Rue Beaune, he died; had foreseen this, 
and determined accordingly. They dressed his 
body in a dressing-gown and nightcap, and put it 
upright in a carriage, and took it in the dead of the 
night to the abbey of tbo Bernasdins, at Scellieres. 
Here, among the solitary monks, the name of VS- 
taire was as good as unknown; the Abbe Mignot 
was their cur6; and so Voltaige was, on the 2nd of 
June, 1778, without let or hindrance, buried iu 
their cemetefy: the interdiction of the Bishop of 
Troyes, to whose parish Scellieres belbUged, 
arriving four-and-twenty hours too late at tjie 
convent. 

But fate gavemo rest to the Carthfy remains 
of this mighty and unquiet spirit. In 17§J, 
four eommissaires arrived at the cemetery of 
Scelliferes; the abbey had been sold in 1790, 
and thq monks dispersed; they came for the 
body of Voltaire, which the people of Paps 
wanted to carry with high honours to the Pan¬ 
theon. Upon this occasion the coffin was 
opened, and “ there,” says an eye-witness, “ lay 
Voltaire, as if in sleep, so still and calm was his 
face, but as the air swept over it, it suddenly 
changed, and could soon no longer be reoog- 
nised.” All histories of the revolution record 
with what pomp and splendour the Parisians car¬ 
ried the corpse to the Pantheon, and, idso, 
how they soon afterwards placed Marat by his 
side. , 

When the body had been opened and embalmed, 
the Marquis de Vilette had unlawfully appro¬ 
priated the heart. A letter from the Abbb Mignot 
to the editor of the Mercure, informs him that 
Voltaire never intended or wished for such a 
separation, and disclaims the fact of its having 
taken place at all; but therein the good old abbe 
was mistaken. The marquis really did possess 
himself of the heart, and when he h&d bought 
the ehateau Femay, for two hundred and thirty 
thousand livres, frepi Voltaire’s principal heiress, 
Madame .Denis, he promised there to ereol a 
costly monument for the heart. And what was 
the costly material P The glazed Dutch tiles of 
an old stove, bearing the inscription— 

His spirit is everywhere, but his heart is here. 

Later, the marquis sold all the furniture and 
ornaments, with which Voltaire had‘adorned 
his Tusculuro, and let Fernay to an English 
gentleman, whom ha persuaded, that Voltaire’s 
heart still rested under the monument, whereas 
he had- long, pgo remove^ it to his house 
in Paris. . Poor heart! how it had to suffer from 
the unsteady cagripes of its proprietor, who now 
aWedkphdosojSBjMgleast “the heart” into the 
lumber-room ; jpBpj^fakening from his short 
* l dreaJS^boufait@@‘ and religion, put the relic 
back in kisfrayprfiiek he called “The Chamber 
of the the walls of this^chamber 


you saw the following portraits: On one side, 
Benedict the Fourteenth, Ganganelli, Buirini, 
F6nelon; opposite, Mesdnmes S6vigs<s, leuein, 
Lambert, Qeoffrin, Boufflers, Dndeffant, Genlis; 
oh the other side, the poets and writers Saint- 
Lambert, Ckastellux, Thomas, Tressan, Mar- 
montel, Regnal, Delille. Jules Jauin, to whom 
we are indebted for the greater part of these 
details, exclaims, "Profanation!” 

From the hands of this man, the heart passed 
into those of his son, who bequeathed it, with the 
rest of his property, nominally to a bishop, BuS'V 
really & the last legitimate descendant of the 
Bourbons, Henry theJFifth. Lucliily, the Mar¬ 
quis de Vilette’s natural heirs have puw “Won 
their lawsuit vice the bishop) anduhave made-*' 
a present ef “ the heart” to the Academie Fran- 
$aise'.' Let ns hope that th<*e it may lihve found 
rest at last. , ® 

_**_ yf ^ I 
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- SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. j 

.OksWNG, the other morning, my weekly walk I 
round that Moral Brewery which it is my busi- ; 
ness to superintend, I was struck by the enor- j 
mous size and fulness of a certain vat, which, ! 
oh inspection, I found to be labelled Social. 1 
Small-Beer. I saw, at a single glance, that ! 
there was plenty of work cut out for me here, ! 
and that it must be set about at once. i 

The Small-Beer which I have now to chronicle j 
is, I am happy to say, of a very high class, | 
and we may expect to derive a great deal of j 
advantage as well ss pleasure from a care¬ 
ful scrutiny and measurement of the contents 
of this same Social Vat. In plain English, 


our own immediate day. And it is possible 
that we may occasionally glance at the manners 
of the day which preceded it, and compare 
the two in various small-ways, one, with the 
other. < *" <> 

.Those persons who are of opinion that the 
changes which have takfcn place of late in our 
manners are all changes for the worse, will, I 
am afraid, turn away disgusted from ipy page 
wherp they find that, in the main, it is my pur¬ 
pose to defend the social customs of the day, and 
while doing full jSsticeto their defects, to show, 
or attempt to show, that they are to the fall as 
wholesome as those which have lately passed 
away. IbCnay, however, serve to conciliate this 
class of readers, if 1 own frankly tkqfc it has 
been with much difficulty and great sacrifice of 
prejudice that l*bavc reached this conclusion: 
the dead manners and fc customs to which some 
people cleave, being ^till attractive enough in 
my eyes to render me inclined to do them some¬ 
thing more than strict justice. The bid times 
were pisiet times, and in Some respects plea¬ 
santer times^han the new. r 
What do you bring us ? asks the porter, 
nowstandsiat the gate ofisocicty. What right has, *, 
you here, Jud what can you show to justilkyofhti 
admission^ “ I have had a first-rabW-ducath?'},” 
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’ is the answer, “ aud I have a good memory, and nothing else. For all these, the social doors 
which riiave diligently cultivated, so that I have swing bat* on well-oiled hinges, and they are 
the power of bringing to bear upon the subject admitted. 

of the moment, apposite instances connected Now, in all these cases, let it be observed, 
with the History of the past, and this I can except the two last, the people who are ad- 
underf.ake to do without boring anybody.”— mitted through these wonderful gates are per- 
“ I,” urges another, "have sacrificed all the plea- sons to whom some credit attaches. It will be 
sures of town life When I was quite young and said by some discontented individuals that they 
could have enjoyed them as well as another, and are all successful men, and so they are; but, to 
have passed thirteen years in India, where I reach that success, they have all worked hard, 
acted in such and such a capacity under such None of those whose claims to social distinction 
|0fksuch a minister. I then went to China for wef have glanced at, have been idlers. They 
/' a time, and subsequently to Ceylon. £11 this hare all been diligent, bare all made the most 
* time I worked hard to get an insight into the of their opportunities, and the best of their 
real character of the people, and I always kept natural advantages *and talents. It is one of 
my eyes ^en ami my attention on the alert. I the fine social qualities of our day that we make 
'-have plent^of information on all sorts of sub- so mufclf of diligence: a wrtue which, if not the 
jects connected with the countries I itave men- highest of ali, is at any rate one that cannot be 
tioned, and I have Xlso always kept np my ac- admired too much, and one that, to our poor 
quaintfq^ with mjaown country, and^know what judgment,‘*seems to be so estetyned in heaven 
was going on ^Europe while I was away.” that men who possess it, prosper, even when 
This man is admitted as the other was, atfonce, thiljr are in other ways vastly defective. Dili- 
aad another steps forward. “ I have just c8me gence and self-denial, as shown in their glorious 
from the seat of war. I have travelled north results, are worshipped in this age, and we do 
and south, I have run all sorts of risks,"tn- well to give honour to such fine qUtilities, 
countered all kinds of hardships, sacrificed my Eifon the money-worship, whict'ls one of our 
ease and comfort at every turd, and I have minv most glaring weaknesses, is, when the money 
very interesting anecdotes to relate of what I is merely a result of these two virtues, some- 
have seen and heard.” This person goes through, thing more than excusable. To be rich is often 
it is unnecessary to say, triumphantly; and more an extremely creditable thing, aud poverty is not 
; apply. “ I am under-secretary for peace,” says always so free from disgracefulness as people 
I one mine has been a diplomatic career from think. 

1 the first. I liave’been at Berlin, Qonstantinople, It may be said that these same virtues of 
Vienna, and have at last raised myself to be in diligence and self-denial are not themselves 
this subordinate hut high position in the ministry, worshipped by modem society, but only their 
I can tell you a great deal about these different results in the shape .of success. Very likely this 
courts at which I have lived, and a few things is so; but it comes, after all, to the same thing, 
about affairs here, which arc not unlikely to prove practically, since the prizes which society has 
interesting.” Another says: “I alto a bookworm, to offer are attainable b% the exercise of those 


and have all sorts of knowledge otuneer out-of- qualities: which is a wholesome state of things, 
the-way stories of what private influences were say what yon will. 

at work affecting the public questions of past For, suppose that one hod to give advice to a 
days. I know, too, many good stories about, lad as to what his life should be, m order that he 


days. I know, too, many good stories about, lad as to what his life should be, m order that he 
ancestors of people still giving, and who are might attain what is called a “good position” 
themselves public cllhracters; but I have kept when he grew up. It is curious what really good 
pace with the day, so yijn need not fear, as I see advice it would be. It might be what is called 
you do, that I am a bore, for I know when^to “worldly,” but it would be good for ail that, 
come in with my lore and wheij to hold my “You must think seriously,’’.the homily would 
tongue, «r talk of Other things.” As this man begin, “ at an early age of what is before you. 


tongue, «r talk of other things.” As this man bejgjn, “ at an early age of what is before you. 
goes through the gate, a well-known barrister You must decide when your time of enjoyment 
appears. “I have been eng»ed in the great and ease is to cgme. That time is a sort of inbe- 
swmdling,ease,” he sayS, “ aoout which every- ritance; will you have it when you have earned it, 
body Is anxious to know. I have, besides, all when it comes*in its legitimate season, or will 
sorts of things to tell you about other lawsuits you mortgage your patrimony, spend it first and 
of an exciting nature, and many cireuit recol- work to earn it afterwards f Beware of a course 
lections <rof the utmost interest.” After our so hopeless as this last. Look at the history of 
learned brotfier has skipped through J;he great a day, which is, in some respects, lijce that of 
gates, the novelist of tne day appears and is a man’s life. As it is sotnetimes said that 
admitted; Then comes*the successful artist, youth is the period for: enjoyment, so one might 
the actor who has -take* the town by storm, say that morning al |0 is the time for pleasure. 
The cotton lord, who has been a factory-boy It is undoubtedly the best part of the day. The 
once, appears next. Then the man of the clubs, air is freshest then, the light is purest, the 
* €-’$0 knows evgrytmng about everybody! is an spirits and the perceptions of man are bright 
iniAutant authority on ali mattesrof a personal and dear. Yet this is the time of day whin it is 
wa,and who always knows what is in the even- most needful to' work. Are we not obliged to J 
i j,fy Mper. And last, but certainl£not least, turn away from that tempting scene oa*ide, 

►’ / eomeglthe rich man, the nym who hu money— and beqd over the desk, ^r be shut up in a 
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musty court, sniffing at musty parchments? 
Imagine what would Come of another kind of 
proceeding. Suppose we said morning is the 
time for enjoyment, it is evident that it is so, 
mature herself seems to point it out. And then, 
having given up the morning to the enjoyment 
for which we had discovered that it was so obvi¬ 
ously intended, how should we get on when we 
came back to work in tbe afternoon? Should we 
be in cue for work then? Would work, in the 
truest sense of the word, bo possible even? 
How would what we did, stand comparison with 
the 'performances of those who had stuck close 
at it, all through that beautiful and bright morn¬ 
ing which they had so magnificently given up to 
labour? Weil,” continues the modern Chester¬ 
field, still counsellingohis son, “you have to 
choose whether you will waste your youth, and 
work when you are middle aged, with every dis¬ 
advantage against you, or whether'•you will 
j sacrifice your young days in order to attain a 
respected manhood. The commencement of a 
career is an up-hill affair, and it should be got 
over when you arc young and strong, sanguine 
and active,* so that in middle age and after¬ 
wards you shotted have rather to practise what 
you know, ilian to acquire rudimentary informa- 
1 tion. It is a miserable thing to see an old mail 
poor and unsuccessful. It is terrible to see him 
with ltis children grown up about him, shy and 
ill educated, through there having been in their 
case a reversal of what is almost a law of nature, 
i For it does seem to be a law of nature that 
men should rise, and that their children should 
be brought up to a position superior to that with 
which the father began. Now, every youngster 
| with a life before him should think of his life 
as a whole, and look on as far as he can to the 
! end of it. Let the light work and the fun come 
j rather late, just as the light work and the exer- 
j cise and the social enjoyment come daily in the 
! afternoon and evening. It is true that in one 
sense we enjoy it less keenly than we should in 
the morning of the day, or of our life, but we 
enjoy it quite keenly enough, and all the more 
for taking it with a clear conscience, and a sense 
of-right, and with the added zest which delay 
and self-restraint ate able to impart/' 

. Look, if tiiis worldly advice be not almost 
like a sermon! And vet it it worldly, or what is 
generally called so. We aretalking about society 
and about the world, and anything else is pur¬ 
posely kept out of sight, though ifemay be, none 
the less, an extremely doubtful point whether a 
successful career in this world is, m itself, at all 
an impediment to our happiness in another. And 
.now, when we hare reasoned with this good 
boy whom we are persuading, after our worldly 
fashion, to embark bn a prosperous career— 
wlffen we jaave got him to determine to bo an 
industrious apprentice instead of an idle one— 
what more have we to say to him? We have to 
tell him that, his choice made, there are still 
plenty Si enjoyments open to him. -His life is 
# uot to be all business though it is necessary that 
plav^tKmld be spangly indulged is, and never 
‘ made an object ofjpp5rsuit. A man mpy take 


thirty mornings a year and devote them to en¬ 
joyment ami yet prosper perfeotly in his busi¬ 
ness j and just in like manner, the morning of a 
lifetime may be interspersed with “occasional 
amusement securely and even advantageously— 
so that self-restraint is never lost, ana pleasure 
never made a business. We have—still be it 
remembered being desperately worldly advisers— 
to tell our young friend, in conclusion, that be 
must be truthful and courageous that he must 
not over-eat or over-drink himself, that be must 
be clean and sober in his attire, and' hare , 
temper ;mdcr control. '-I 

These things will all aid our neophyte in get- j 
tingon in the world. It is possible that there are j 
some other acquirements which he maf pick up ! 
when once fairly in its arena, whieh are no!r*1 
quite so tmobjectiohable; but those hitherto ! 
quoted as needful to get Mm a favourable re- j 
ceptiou amgng men ana wonvm, are all gtjod of j 
their kind. Something it is fifbe able to say ! 
this of* the world whose manners we are going 
to study, Something also it is to be able to 
affirm confidently, that to be capable of taking 
tbrdfe^Jottles of wine under your waistcoat, to i 
be a skilful gamester, a Don Juan, a Lovelace, | 
wilF not help a man' on a bit. So far, then, the { 
world is to be commended, in that it encourages i 
diligence and self-restraint, and punishes seli'-in- ! 
dulgence and sloth. j 

The only people we have seen admitted at i 
that gate of society where we stood just now, j 
whose claims one might be disposed to dispute, ! 
were the men whose only qualification for en¬ 
trance was a great wealth of gossip, and the 
rrillionnaire, whose riches have, come to him 
without labour of his own to acquire them. I, 
am afraid that we cannot say much for the fir3t 
of there, excel// that lie is amusing, and that 
people must/ave—and ought to have at the 
right moment—amusement; while, as to the 
last—why, there is so much to be-said, that one 
hardly knows where to begin. 

“ Effodiuntur ope^ irritamenta malorum,” 
saith the Latin grammar. “ We can be good and 
wise without rifehes,” announceth the weli- 
knqwn proverb. “ The gold is but the guinea- 
stamp—the mm's the man for a’ that,” cries 
the poet. Still, when all is said, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that riches are very de¬ 
lightful, and thajtohey endow their possessors 
with many very cBarmin^ qualities. Other things 
being equal, rich people are probably pleasanter 
to associate with than poor people. The rich 
man*is afile to do so many more agreeable 
things than the poor man. Dives, toe; has a 
more comfortable, look about him; he can cider 
into all sorts of pleasant^schemes without falling 
into those terrible fits of moody abstraction 
which belong to the pot man. There is a cer¬ 
tain insolvent stare which appertains to this last 
about tbe time when the tgyera bill becomes 
■ due whfch isvery terrible, and spoils one’s plgg*. 
sure. He cafit-.pay it, of course, or his sujje 
of it ; but other and weightier bills rcjfmuh 
undischarged, and as. hfe gazes 'into vaiknc^ 
and chews his unp^osperous whisker, '‘Jusse 4 ^ 
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other liabilities stare him in the face. Tien 
bow gay the habitation of Dives is ; how 
smoothly the wheels of his domestic machinery 
work round and round. His children arc not 
heard squalling. The leg of mutton docs not 
perfume his house at 4.30 p.m. His door is 
not opened by a disconsolate servant-of-all- 
work, with a sooty face; I dare say we 
can be “good and wise,” but I think we 
can hardly give entirely successful dinners— 
without riches; I dare sav, too, as the grammar | 
that these same riches are dug out of the 
' earth—I wish, by-thc-by, the learned author had 
mentioned casually where those diggings were 
situ^ed—still, when they sire out of the earth, 
they are-sjighty serviceable. . 

"•■It is among the great advantages which 
attach to the office of a Small-Beer Ohronicler, 
that one in so humbffi a position is able to speak 
the tr8$. It is ray desire to be entirely just 
and impartial, 'md to state the case for and 
against what is called “ society” candidly? We 
have seen that the grand staircase, ivliick selves 
admission to its halls, is a creditable structure, 
open, and well lighted; and we have seeWJ^so, 
that the examination through which we are put 
at the foot of that flight of steps is a fair one 
enough in the main. It may be that there are 
a back-staircase, and a side-door, by means of 
which certain unworthy persons creep up into 
high places, eluding the test of the main entrance,, 
and the inspection of the jealous Cerberus who 
keeps it. It may be that, in thi^way, there are I 
defects not only in society itself—these we shall, 

1 hope, pry into hereafter—but even in the 
organisation of the highways and byways wliicb 
lead to it. But at any rate, Ibelieve that Cerberus 
keeps a sharper look-out on that back-door 
than he used to do, and that ftfyer unqualified 
persons sneak through it now thaA formerly. 

Of course it will be understood that all this 
time we are speaking only of those who have 
their own way to make. Some people are b»m 
to a good position in sotiety, as it is called, 
just as some are bo& members of the House of 
Lords. We are not occupying ourselves with 
such. They are already inside that marvellgus 
circle, the different modes of aceejp to which we 
are stiilstudyingat our. leisure, bomg more parti¬ 
cularly engaged just now with the back entrance. 
Poor contemptible adventuress those are who 
arc obliged to have recourse to it. friends, 
relatives, hangers-on to others who have either 
been born within the precincts of the great 
temple, or who have by resolute Struggling 
legityasfcely won a place there. Perhaps one of 
these last ho! kindly memorie%of sosje ancient 
friend who has been ignominiousiy rejected at 
the grand entrance, ana determines to lug him 
in the other way by hook or by crook, and, 
determining on the thing, contrives to carry it 
out. This is after ajff the most harmless use to 
*«which that back-door is put, there^eiu^soine- 
tftvg of good about the succcssfujrtnau’s remem- 
l|Sneo of his unprosperous associate and desire 
A keV> him, oven unfairly.; the poovgdevil, too, 
fwlio y flas been so smuggled in, rarely retaining 
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his place, or being in anybody’s way, for any 
length of time. The worst use to which those 


baok-staks are put, remains to be told. Pros- 
pero, we will say, is inside the great enclosure : 
perhaps has been there always. He has, how¬ 
ever,. a certain hanger-on, Unprospero, who is 
less fortunate, and who, with no right wliatever 
to take his place up-stairs, is consumed with a 
frantic ambition to be there. Now, this personage 
is in some way or other of use to Prospero, or 
Prospero is in his power. He has, ignoble 
tkbugh he be, some possession which Prospero 
covets, some ewe-lamb which he prefers to liis 
own flocks and herds,, some vineyard more 
dear, though it is oily a four-acre affair, to the 
great man, than his own broad estates. Here is 
a casi tor the back-staircase. Or perhaps Pros¬ 
pero wants his flatterer and toady near him. 
Tins miserable wretch, with his perpetual hi¬ 
deous servile grin, will so flatter and diminish 
his poor supple flimsy figure that lie will manage 
at last to writhe and twist himself in at a door 
only an eighth part open, following his master so 
quickly that he glides in after him before the 
door can bang. * 

Or perhaps it is Mrs. Prospv.tf who takes a 
friend in hand. Mrs. Prospero is, we wilL say, in 
debt, and Mrs. tlnprospero is only unfortunate 
socially, but has plenty of money, aud conies to 
the rescue. Now, it is too much for a Small-Beer 
, Chronicler to say that these two enter into a 
distinct understanding that the one shall find 
I means and the other friends; but, somehow or 
other, it happens that Mrs. Unprospero is 
dragged tip the back-stairs, aud though kicked 
and cuffed about by the officials with whom she 
comes in contact, gels at last, dishevelled and 
draggle-tailed, into the enclosure, to receive 
more kicks and cuffs jnd slaps there; for 
it is curious and worthy of remark, that those 
who come into society by the back-door arc 
rarely happy or successful when they get there. 

This much concerning the different ways of 
access into what is called the world, it was ne¬ 
cessary to say before studying its manners. But 
it must be remembered that “ society” is only, 
after all, one section of |he world, while manners 
belong to it? every section. to society in its 
largest sense, no preliminary rites are exacted 
from him who desires to mingle with its ranks. 
Its manners mjy be studied, by him who cares 
so to occupy himself, in the streets and lanes of 
the city, in itMublic places and gardens, in its 
warehouses and shops. Everywhere the charac¬ 
teristics of the day may be noted. Everywhere 
the changes which have taken place, or which 
are still imminent, may .be observed. 

.[ would 'beg to insinuate that there are two 
points of view, from whiefl we may make our 
observations on manners: that of the man who 
merely aims at legitimate success, suCh as his 
.ibGi <lu mu muab uaruucaa uau iu merits justify him in looking for; and that of 
k-door is put, therebeiiq^ some- him who would “ parvenir” at any price. It is 
ibout the succcssfujrtnau’s remem- proposed, as far as the eyesight of a Smifl-Boer 

Chronicler permits, to take an observation or two 
from both these points of view, cxaminijtf the 
course ^of conduct pursued by those two 
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entirely different individuals, one of whom is 
actuated simply by the desire to "get on,” 
while the other lias set before himself the 
arduous task of being—a gentleman. With this 
preliminary remark, we proceed to report pro- 

g ress on a very important branch of our subject 
'ua Politeness, 

If a man were to appear without a coat in 
Persian society, it would be the idiom' of the 
Persian tongue to say that lie wore the coat “of 
absenceand really I sometimes think when 
watching our present social customs that our 
manners may almost be said t to be characterised 
hv the politeness “ of absence.” 

If I were called upon to give advice to a young 
man who had passed »his social examination, 
whose desire was simply to get on, and tjie- 
motto on whose shield was “ Parvenir,” I should 
caution him, above all things, against fleing civil 
to anybody; I should urge him never by any 
means to try to be agreeable; I should recom¬ 
mend him to be cold, critical, contradictory— 
three words all easy to remember, as beginning 
with thF same letter—and to be, generally and 
always, as imptedent and as rude as he could 
possibly manage to make himself:—supposing 
that he really required to cultivate those precious 
qualities, and did not find himself already suffi¬ 
ciently endowed with them by Bounteous Na¬ 
ture. 

A gentleman — gentle man! Heaven help 
any one who finds Mmself in such a plight as 
that. Why, if a man were to be. gentle in 
these days he would be crushed, overwhelmed, 
trampled upon, gored to death, by those who 
understand the manners of the day, and practise 
as well as understand. Gentle ? Oh miserable 
man, I counsel you in police parlance to “ come 
out of that” with all fhe speed you can, or you 
are lost. Where have you been all your life ? 
You mast have imbibed some of the opinions of 
your great-grandfather, and which are as well 
adapted to the . habit of this age as his black 
silk stockings and shorts would be. You must 
have formed your notion on some old book on 
manners. You have read; for instance, in some 
such work, that in-passing through* a doorway 
you should yield the pas to your neighbour, and 
let him go first. Do nothing of the kind, I en¬ 
treat you; on the contrary, elbfw your neigh¬ 
bour aside, or, better still, ignore him; forget 
his existence; forget all existences but your 
own. 

And what else have you been told to do by 
these luminaries of the old regime? You have 
been told, I think, to assert your opinions with 
modesty, not to be t obstinate in entertaining 
them; if some one in company commences speak¬ 
ing as yoq do, to yield him jkhe preference. If 
you do any ofihjjii Jhings now, you are lost. The 
sooner suchj$npjjfenr old fallacies as these are 
exposed,everybody. What you 
are to mwijpply this. Talk everybody down. 
^IfyoaJftteMlurally a loud voice, thank your 
.stpra.Tswt mate the most of it. If, on the other 


to Professor Lowder, and study a clamorous in¬ 
tonation, in which to enunciate your views; with 
these by all means interrupt anybody who is 
going to speak, choosing, however, your man 
caremlly, for he must not be too rich or success¬ 
ful, talk him dpwn, interrupt him—and, above 
all things, nevee listen. 

“A bon ecouteur salut!” says a great French 
author. Hail to the good listener! Let no 
one ever hail you in that capacity. Never listen, 
or at least never seem to listen. It may be 
well really to listen occaaiondlly, in order to . J 
new matter with which to impress some future ^ 
audience. But you must never show that you 
are listening. This k a distinction Well under¬ 
stood by most of our greatest .social professors. 

I know a professed teller of gofiS stories,”"' 
and ponsiftnmate master of manners, who has 
never got Hie slightest symptom of amuse¬ 
ment or qpcouragemqnt with which greet 
your story, and who never ideates by the 
movement of a muscle, that he has even heard 
a word of itj-and who yet goes away and relates 
that story to another audience, correct in every 
parflEXar. Or the more learned talker, who 
’does not deal in stories—when he puls you 
down with “ a fact' that was mentioned to him 
the other day,” how did he get that fact unless 
he listened f He does, listen, and so does the 
other, and so may yon, but you must not appear 
to do so. 

You have been told, again, doubtless, by some 
of these old-wprld fogies not to turn your back 
upon people if you can possibly help it. Despi¬ 
cable delusion! Prize your back above all things. 

It is an invaluable possession. You may edge 
people away from fires, and out of groups of 
which they formed part, with your back; you 
may tarn it suddenly upon some unwary person 
who was just/going to offer you his hand; you 
may effect these achievements, and many others, 
with immense success, simply with the aid of 
your back; and may back yourself into a very 
good position in soqjety with, comparatively 
speaking, but little labour. "There is a very in¬ 
genious method of interposing your body be¬ 
tween the gentleman next you and the master of 
the house, winch you may practise with effect 
when the ladies have left the dinner-table. To 
achieve this you have only to place the elbow, 
which is nearest to the person you wish to ex¬ 
tinguish, ou the table,'and squeezing yourself 
well round, address your Lost on the particular 
subject which you have been coaching up earlier 
in the day. 

Of course yon have little or no veneration in 
your native. If ; however, there should be any 
lurking tendency in yoqr mind to respect any¬ 
thing or anybody, you must get rid of such de¬ 
plorable weakness with all possible speed and 
promptitude. It is possible that in the event of 
your being invited to meet seme person who has 


xson who has 


hanfl,' yp^a^an is afbreak one, cultivate it. Go 
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you areynot a very wonderful fellow after all—if gets rewarded by a moment’s transient good 
any such momentary misgivings should seize vou, humour afterwards. Yes, it pays in this world 
I you must cjush them ana trample them down as lo be disagreeable. 

i you would sparks in the neighbourhood of a -—-- 

| powder-magazine. Repress all tendency to curio- • AN ITALIAN INSTITUTION. 

sitjl about the great man’s appearance or conver- - 

sation. Pretend not to notice aim. Imply thatsuch When the traveller, only a few years ago, 

men as he are your ordinary associates, and that entered Naples from the sea, he was struck 
your pwn intellect is rather the better of the by the circumstance that as he handed the 
two, especially fa. practical matters; and mind boatman his fare, a man suddenly appeared, 
you stick to that, because you know perfectly wjio looked on at the payment, and then, re- 
that a few beggarly facts, a good memory, a ceiving a certain small part of it, went his 
sturdy constitution, and an utterly earthly and way without a word. The same ceremony, 
unspeculativo mind, are your strong points. A with a different individual for the actor, oc- 
sligit look of surprise will be useful, too, if curred as the traveller paid his cab-fare to the 
you find 4tat yo'vumust listen to something which hotel, and paid the porter who took down his 
■“the great man says; an expression which says luggage; and, doubtless,"had he been able to see 
very plainly —“ whqj; queer, half-cracked ,erea- it, lie would have recognised a similar agency at 

fnrno f1iPC0 &TO * urnrlr triton lift rKcoJiarnrprJ tllA Kill nf hi« lftnr?_ 


turcsthgfsegeniuses are!” • work when ho discharged the bill of his land- 

Thera is nothing like being disagreeable, de- lord. The servitore di piazza who accompanied 
peud upon it. disagreeabl ’ . " 


ng aisai 
ble—it 


as him to the Opera was met by one of these 
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successful as' being rich, while if you are disagree- mysterious figures. Even down to the itinerant 
able and rich—the world is at yourWeet. As to orange Tendor, or the fabricator of cooling drinks 
being civil to strangers—but, no, there is noticed on the Chiaja, all were visited, all were alike 
to caution you on that head,or else I shoriJlfWarn subject to this strange supervision.. If, tempted 
you that ii' you behave witlj common courtesy by the curiosity natural on sieh a theme, the 
to people whom you meet for the first time, they stranger asked for an explanation, he was told, 
will absolutely view you with suspicion as well with a significance which implied that further 
as contempt: while, if you conduct yourself with elucidation was better avoided, “ La Camorra.” 
proper brutality and decline to answer when a What does La Camorra mean ? Etymoiogi- 
stranger, in the simplicity of his heart, addresses cally.it is not easy to say. The word would 
yon, you will be regarded with awe and respect, seem to have come from a Spanish origin, as the 
Never mind whether you are liked or not—get practice which it commemorates, lovers of Italy 
yourself feared. are fain to believe, was plso derived from Spain. 

It ts, to use the simplest of all illustrations, a 
And now to speak seriously for a momenfc system of black mail, so extended and organised 
There certainly is less of politeness among us as to apply to every walk in life, and every coudi- 
than there used to be. There was more bowing tion of human industry. From the affluent mer- 
and scraping in the days when him wore powder chant with his argosies on the seas, to the 
and carried swords. Prettier speeches were made, humblest faquino on theMoIe—all arc its victims, 
and compliments passed more freely,' even when From the minister in his cabinet, or the professor 
gentlemen appeared at a dinner-party in under- in his chair, down to him who asks alms at the 
waistcoats, and had recourse to the curling- door of the church, or the. very galley-slave whose 
tongs before a gveqj. banquet. We have ceased chains clank as' he moves in his weary labour— 
to send our compliments to each other now, and all pay their quota of this iniquitous exaction, 
get on just as weir without expressing our feel- and all recognise in it s iufliction the existence 
ings of regard. Different virtues, like different of a system.which no Bourbon government ever 
colours, are in fashion at different times, and yet dared to grapple with, «nd for the success 
modesty is not in vogue just now. Pcjrhaps against which, of the present rulers of South 


needed pre-eminently in these days. It is true, long series i# years the sway of the Neapo- 
on the other hand, that courage tuid energy, iitan Bourbons has been little else than 
those noble qualities, are too often found mixed an organised intimidation. Every one was 
up F>ks>' egqtism and rudeness. Egotism that under, the influence of terror, and the dread of 
crushes you, in order that it may rise. And it does being “denounced” was universal. The op- 
rise. The disagreeable nym has it all his own way pressed were not slow to Iqpm the lesson of the 
in public places, in society, and at home. In all oppressors, and thus grew np crops of secret 
places, and all times, hefis cajoled and petted societies, which, ostensibly organise^ for sclf- 
that he may be kept in a tolerable humour—aiid protection, soon became agents of the most op- 
as to his wife 1 JJ’hat ah obedient, docile, de- pressive and cruel tyranny. Of these the Cu- 
t '~;oted creature rfshe is invariably. 3Iow%agerly morra was the chief, representing within its 
aW watches her lord and masterohen they are limits all that Thuggee is to the Bengalese, 
company,., Ilow 3he leads the talk on the Whiteboyism to the Irish, and the old Highland , 
..T&ibjqpt which will give' him an opjjirtunity of system of blaok mail to the natives of thi^nortli 
boasting and laying downyhe law, happy if she of Scotland. ■ \ 
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i Had the working of the association contem¬ 
plated nothing beyond the exaction of a tax, 
without nssuming, or affecting to assume, some 
relative obligations, it is likely enough that it 
might have been long since resisted. La Camorra 
; was, however, ingenious enough to pretend to a 
paternal care for its followers, ana it at least 
prodded that they should not be robbed or 
j pillaged by any other agency than its own. For 
I this purpose, a careful selection of those who 
| were to carry out its edicts was necessary, and 
1 admission into the order was only obtained 
! after due and unquestionable proofs of courage 
and boldness. In fact, the first task usually pro¬ 
posed to an aspirant for the Camorra was an assas- 
; sination, and, if he shrank from the task,to ensure 
secresy his own life always paid the pebaity. 

The society consisted of a number of dis- 
: tiuct groups or knots, under the guidance‘of 
a chief—tire Capo di Camorra, as ho was called— 
i who treasured the revenues that were brought 
i in, and distributed the payments to the followers 
with an admirable fairness and regularity. These 
sums, collected in the most mmute fractions 
from every fashion and form of human industry, 
and even lev’yhvg toll upon the gains of merttii- 
! cancy, rose to very considerable amounts, and 
were sensibly felt in the diminished revenues 
of the state, which they in a measure antici¬ 
pated and supplanted. 

i While the Bourbon government tolerated this 
j gross abuse as exercised among the hnmble 
classes of its subjects, it also availed itself 
of the Camorra as a means of intimidation or 
vengeance, and gave up the whole discipline 
of its prisons to this infamous sect. Here it 
was, in reality, that the Camorra ruled supreme. 

: The newly-admitted prisoner had but to pass 
1 the threshold of lib cpll, to feel himself in its 
toils. The first demand usually made was for 
. a contribution to the lamp in honour of the 
i Virgin, over the door; for the Camorra is strictly 
religious, and would not think of dedicating a 
; locality to its vices without assuring itself 
: of the friendly protection of a chosen saint. 
The privilege to possess money, to buy food or 
cat it, to smoke, drink, gamble, or sing, was 
! taxed; and the faintest show of resistance was 
met by the knife. Indeed, he who determined 
; to resent the dictation of the Camorra soon saw 
that lie must place life on the i»ue. If, aided 
i by a stout heart and strong hand, he conquered 
: his adversary, he was himself at*pnce affiliated 
into the society, and was recognised by its 
members as worthy of the order. In thb way 
i a priest, who sturdily resented an attempt to 
j extort money from him, and who in the struggle 
j that ensued fatally wounded bis antagonist, was 
resented with a powerful stick by an unknown 
and, and handsomely complimented on the 
courage By which lie had r distinguished liim- 
I self, Though the Camorra, therefore, declared 
its protective care of all beneath its rules, it 
; never vindicated the fate of those who dc- 
j fended themselves ill; nay, it took measures 
y alwaje, to mark that courage was the first of 
I gifts, anefe^hat he wj^o was unequal to Jps own 
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defence could not be relied upon to,protect 
others. Success, too, was exalted to the posi-' 
tion of a test, and no extenuating circum¬ 
stances, no plausibilities, could absolve hinr who 
failed. There was an obvious policy in this. 
The system depended entirely upon intimida¬ 
tion, and it was, above all things, necessary that 
the opinion should prevail that its victims never 
escaped. So wide-spread and general was this 
impression, that every secret vengeance, every 
dark and untracked crime, was unhesitatingly j 
referred to the Camorristi. With such an u#ce : | I 
lenting; persistence were they wont to track and'H. i 
hunt down their victims, that men have been ' 
known to commit .crimes, and. get consigned j 
to prbon, for no other object .than tg«be fellow- i 
risoners with one whom they liacP doomed t(T 1 
estructien. j 

Outside the limits of their own sect, the Oa- j 
morrists pretended to be, and in some,,inspects i 
were, the mends of order; tfertt is, they lent a ! 
willing aid to the police to track out all male- ] 
factors wins were not Camorristi. They were ■ 
ever ready to suppress riot in the streets, to j] 
arifEgo disputes that grew up at play, and to !; 
arbitrate between contending gamblers.* They as- | j 
sufned at times, tod, the functions of benevolence, jj 
and took upon them the care of the suffering or ! I 
the wounded by the accidents of street warfare. 11 

Of the modes in which they contributed to | j 
establish something like discipline in the prisons, 
the police reports are full. The mean and || 
cowardly jailers relied upon them almost exeln- j • 
sivcly for the maintenance of order; and when- j! 
ever, from any chance outbreak among the • 
.prisoners, some feat of personal daring would 
be called for, it was at the hands of a Camorrist 
it would be required. When it is borne in mind j 
that the Caipprra was thus regarded and re- j 
cognised by t£e state, it need (Se little wondered j 
at that its exactions were submitted to with ;j 
patient obedience by the poor, unprotected and j; 
undefended as they were. j: 

A market-gardenej. at one of the city gates 
was lately congratulated that the odious im- j| 
posts of the Camorra vvere'no more, and that • 
lie,.had no longer to groan nndcr the insolent !; 
tyranny of tlijj robber association. His answer • ! 
was, “ So much the worse. The Canvsrra de¬ 
manded his mulct, it is true, but gave us pro¬ 
tection in return. It watched after our pro- ! 
perty in the streets, And suffered none to de- 1 
fraud us. If we have lost one robber, we i 
have gained thirty.” And so through every I 
industry tfiat the poorest live by, was the Ca- ij 
morra recognised. It was the ever-ipjesent j; 
help to eypry form of humau wretchedness, in- j i 
cheating—just as disease will sometimes indicate | 
the remedy—how a pqople might be eared for 
and guided and protected, their lives assured, 
their property defended, had the government 
that ruled them been oq]y more eager for 
the goiid of those under us sway than for^p, 
dcmoralisatiohuand abasement which made twin I 
easier to control, and titter tools of despotism; !! 

In thejjjiottery, the ■ Camorra'played ; djj ■ Ij 
tinguished part, tkq/ news of the sucdjsstuIH'jl 
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* numbers being transmitted hither and thither 
by the 'fratermtv with a speed and exactitude 
tliat tiie telegraph itself never rivalled. To the 
poor and tfmettered man awaiting his fate at 
some remote village, and not trusting to public 
sources of information, it is scarcely credible 
what a boon was the intelligence brought by 
some Camorristo, who even could lighten the load 
of heavy fortune by assurances of better luck in 
store, or sonic ^explanation as to the peculiar 
causes which were then so adverse to his benefit. 

As the lowest venture in the state lottery is 
'VoiS- earlfni, or about a franc and a half, on 
the Saturday, the last day of the venture, it 
is rare for tub poor Neapolitan who has played 
durffig the entire week to and a single grain in 
Jiis pock3\ Wifh, however, the very smallest 
coin he can scrape out of it, he rcppjrs to the 
office of some seernt Camorrist, and by hie in- 
lerventitti is able to associate kimscll with others 
as poor* and as speculative as hinuilf, and by 
whose conjoint efforts the requisite sum » made 
up. If the venture should win, the Camcrrist 
distributes the gain with a marvellous probity 
and accuracy; when a failure is aupgrc^cd, 
not the slightest shadow of a doubt ever obtains 
as to the fairness and credi> to the Camosrist 
wilt) proclaims it. 

The tax of the Camorra was not, however, 
limited to the vices of the poor man. An 
agent, of the sect was to be seen at fashionable 
gaming-tables, and at the doors of houses of 
private play, exacting his “ tenth,” the recog¬ 
nised mulct, with a regularity tifat showed how 
the “institution” was regarded. 

As in that open-air life popular in the soutlij 
a party have amused themselves with a game 
at cards before their own door of an even¬ 
ing, an agent of the Camorra has suddenly ap¬ 
peared to claim his dividend, Though assured 
that they arc playing for nothing,it. avails not; 
he regrets the circumstance with politeness, hut 
reasserts his claim, and with success; for all 
are aware that however luck may vacillate at 
play, he who resists»the OSmarra defies fate aud 
fortune. 

The very fact lhat*the Camorra had never 
connected itself with politics, rendered if a 
useful pgent in the hands of ft corrupt and 
tyrannical government. The severities which 
the liberal party well kuew they had to expect 
from tl;e state, were,* however, as nothing 
compared to the atrocities in store if the 
Camorra should be loosened upon them. It 
was by dark hints at such a day offreckoning, 
that Ferdinand held in check those who would 
not 'Ttavc feared to adventure their fortune in 
a contest, with all the force of •governtnent. It 
was also by appealing t# this sect t hat the king 
assumed to enjoy that ^popularity among his 
subjects, by which he replied to the energetic 
protests of'France and England. 
m “'Ask the Neapolitans how they feel towards 
!” said he*to M. Bresson, t]^.”French mi¬ 
ter, who had, in writing home to his court, 
Awn that- the lowest rabble,..-of Naples 
tei~ained for the king^a devotion that was 
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marvellous. In fact, the only offences which ' 
never could be pardoned under the Bourbon i, 
dynasty, were those against the state. The j 
terrible crimes which rend society in twain; i 
the fearful acts which make men almost despair 
of humanity; were all more or less mercifully 
dealt with. Talarico, for instance, the assassin 
of a dozen people, was banished to a pleasant 
and salubrious island, pensioned, and set at 
liberty. Tko world knows the story of Poerio : 
and lus companions in the terrible scenes of ’49. 

Tic lowest populace sided entirely with the 
monarchy, ana this show of popular sympathy 
offered to strangers one of the most puzzling 
and difficult problems of the day. Minister 
after minister wrote home to their several courts, 

" Wrwumot deny, as little can we explain, the 
marvellous popularity thS king enjoys.” 

•“Which of your masters,” said the king on 
one day of a court reception to the assembled ■ j 
ambassadors—"which of your toasters can go 
ar»ongst his people with more confidence than I j t 
can ? Come down with me into the street, and 
see whether I am loved by my people!” j 

At length, the liberal party founi means 
t<* open negotiations with the. .loaders of the 
Camorra. They were not very promising, it 
is true, aud vouched little for the patriotic ! 
aspirations of these sectaries, who only saw in j 
the prospect of a revolution a question of their ; 
own material benefit. The Camorrists talked 
big; spoke of their numbers, their courage, and 11 
so forth; but did nothing beyond excite the ji 
fears of the royalists, who really dreaded them 
witjji a most disproportionate terror. At, length ; 
the prefect of police determined on the bold 
stej> of arresting the Camorrists, and banish¬ 
ing them to Ischia; and out of this impri¬ 
sonment they grew, as fellow-sufferers with 1 
Poerio and Spaventa, *to regard themselves i 
as political martyrs and patriots. Liberated 
on Garibaldi’s entrance into Naples, their ' 
first act was to attack all the agents of the ; 
police, and destroy all the documents of that ; 
office. They were, in twenty-four hours, the j: 
masters of the capital. It was in this contin- j 
gcncy that Liborio Romano bethought himself | 
of enlisting these men In the cause of order and 
law. On one side was a baffled, enraged, and j 
dishonoured soldiery, ready for pillage, and j, 
eager to com their shame by acts of outrage j i 
and violence; ftm the other, were the helpless, i; 
unarmed, and^ trembling citizens. The old jj 
police was disbanded; the National Guard not • 
yet organised; the priestly party only waiting ; 
tor oppcytunity to renew the atrocious scenes j 
of ten years before. They had even hired 1 
stores to receive the pillage! It was, it is said, 
at the suggestions of an old»Bourbon adherent, a 
general, that Liborio llomaho took this darisg j 
step. "Do as we did ia times of danger; faU 
back on the mob,” was the counsel. Blame ji 
him, as one may, Camorra saved Naples ! ji 

Emboldened by his success, Liborio J'/omapo j 
now organised them into a sort of regular police j 
force, under their own chiefs, aud, marvellous > j 
to say, for the first moutji or two the expert- j. 



ment would seem to have succeeded. Crime of 
all sorts diminished, and especially theft. Armed 
simply with stares, and only distinguished by 
a tricolour cockade, they very soon obtained by 
their boldness and courage an amount of influ¬ 
ence far greater than that enjoyed by the late 
police. But stranger than their bravery, was 
their honesty: innumerable are the facts on 
record, of their self-denial in temptation, and 
their rigid integrity; and there is no doubt that 
they mainly contributed to that new-born en¬ 
thusiasm for Garibaldi, whose greatest triumph 
ever was to evoke from popular masses what¬ 
ever was good, or great, or hopeful, in their 
natures. * 

“ See what such a people may become when 
the causes of their demoralisation ar'e femoved. 
Look at the virtues these men exhibit, and say 
is theirs a nation to be despaired of!” was 'the 
language on every side. 

lhe first enthusiasm over, however, the Ca- 
morristi seemed to revert to their old instirfets. 
They were not bandits nor galley-slaves, but 
they were men of strong frames, violent passions, 
long accustomed to lead lives of unrestrained 
licence, and-st.o see themselves universally 
dreaded. Without ceasing to be a police, then, 
they introduced into their discipline ail the 
oppressions and exactions of the Camorra. 
Their first care was to take all smuggling under 
their especial protection. Under tne Bourbon 
dynasty, contraband had long ceased to attach 
any shame to its exercise. The most respect¬ 
able merchants defrauded the government, with¬ 
out a particle of remorse, and without any cense 
of dishonour. The frauds were arranged between 
the chiefs of the Camorra and the officers of the 
customs, and a regular tariff was established— 
about one fourth of that ruled by the state. 
On the arrival of Garibaldi, however, the Camor- 
risti, no longer content with half measures, as¬ 
sumed all contraband as their own especial per¬ 
quisites. A certain Salvatore de Crescenza, a 
well-known Camorrist, took the port dues under 
his peculiar care; and from forty thousand 
ducats, which was the daily receipt, the dues of 
Naples fell short of one, thousand! 

A no less celebrated* leader, Pasquale Me- 
notte, took charge of the “ octroi” at the gates. 
No sooner did a waggon arrive laden with 
wine, or meat, or any excisable articles, than 
the Camorrists presented themselves, arms in 
hand, to the customs officials, ignd crying out, 
“Let it pass—it is for Garibaldi!” the order 
was instantly obeyed, and the tax was paid to 
the Camorra in tne very presence of the officers 
of the government. Strangest of all, the tax now 
imposed was a mere fraction less than that im- 


city in one day, realised only twenty-fiv^ soldi— 
about twopence of our money! 

Spaventa, a fellow-sufferer wijh Poerio, a 
man of daring boldness and consummate craft, 
was the prefect of police; he resolved on a step 
of no mean courage. He arrested one hundred 
Camorristi on a single night; dissolved the 
whole “Guardia Celladina,” as it was called; 
and established in its stead a guard of public 
safety, over whose organisation he lmd for some 
time sedulously and carefully watched. It has 




crimination in his act of repression; that soin 
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were inolnded among those of less fam£ and 
more damaged'reputations; ? but it^vas a.mo¬ 
ment of great peril, and admitted dt little time 
for selection. The resources of the state were 
bciflg preyed upon on all sides. Peculation was in 
high places as well as in low4 and a.le"fy& to the 
formidable Camorristi was cejfcrin to take effect. 

Tlife government by this act severed itself at 
on6e and for ever from' all connexion with the 
Camorra. Every day has widened the breach, 
anfrwery day sees the powers of the state more 
stringently exercised towards those who declare 
thfct they are an institution of the land, and that 
they are determined to hold their own against the 
present government as they did against the last. 
Thus the Camorra has in latter times undergone 
four distinct mutations. Under the reign of 
Ferdinand the Second, it acted as the secret 
police; under his son Francis, it became the 
ally of the liberals; beneath the revolution 
it performed the functions of a police; and 
mow, under Victor Emmanuel, it declares itself 
persecuted, and pronounces for the return of 
the Bourbons. 

Profiting bp the facilities which a state of siege 
confers upoA a governor. General la Marmora 
made a most vigorous onslaught on the Camorra. 
Vast numbers have already been arrested, and 
Jthc jails of even Florence and Turin are filled 
with these southern^epredators. The more ac¬ 
tive the measures taken, the more does the ex¬ 
tent of the disease manifest itself; the Camorra 
is r now found to have penetrated the public 
service in e^ery direction, to abound in • the 
ranks of the army, and to have its followers in 
the havy. 


than to the servants of the government. It may 
Jseimagined towhat an extent this fraud was prac¬ 
tised, when the receipts of all the gates of the 
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DUOLOGUE. 

In a sliowy vijja, with a sloping lawn, just 
outside the great commercial seaport, Baiking- 
j ton, there lived, a few years ago, a happy family. 
!' A lady, middle aged, but still charming; two 
young friends of hers; .and a periodical vigjfew. 

The lady was M rs. Dodd; her occasional visitor 
was her hnsband; her friends Yverc her son TM- 
j ward, aged twenty, and her daughter Julia, nine¬ 
teen ; the fruit of a misalliance. 

1 Mrs. Dodd was originally Miss Fountain, a 
| young lady well horn, high bred, and a denizen of 
1 the fashionable world. Under a strange con- 
!! curvcncc of circumstances she coolly married the 
!> captain of an East Jndiaman. The deed done, 
and with her eyes open, for she was not, to say, 
in love with him, she took a judicious line; and< 
kept it; no hankering after Mayfair, no talking 
about Lord “ This” aud Lady “ That,” to com¬ 
mercial gentlewomen; no ampliiblousncss.* She 
accepted her place in society, reserving the right 
i j to embellish it with the graces she had gathered 
i[ in a higher sphere. In her home, and in her 
; j person, she was little less elegant than af 
|j countess; yet nothing met; than a mcrchant- 
i | captain’s wife: and she reared that commander’s 
,! children, in a suburl>an«villa, with the manners 
j j which adorn a palace. When they happen *to 
i | bo there. * 

j! This lady had a bugbear; viz. Slang. »She 
could not endure the smart technicalities cur- 
I rent; their multitude did not overpower her 
| distaste;’she called them “jargon;” “slang” 

! was too coarse a word for her to apply to slang: 

! she. excluded many a good “ racy idiSm” along 
I with the .real offenders; and monosyllables in 
j gcucral ran some risk of having to show their 
! passports. * * 

If this was pedantry, iffwent no further; she 
I was open, free, and youtfiful with her young 
pupils; and had the art to put herself on their 
j: level; often, when they were quite young she 
;. would feign infant ill! ignorance, in order t^ hunt 
j tritq.truth in couples with them, detect, by 
| joj.ft experiment, that rainbows cannot, or else 
j Will not, be walked into, por Jack-o’-i'uilern be 
1 fathered like a cowslip ; aim that, dissect we the 


vocal dog—its hair is like a lamb’s—never so I 
skilfully, no fragment of palpable bark, no sedi- j 
ment ^tangible squeak, remains inside him to ; 
bless the inquisitive little operator, &c. &c. 

When they advanced from these elementary | 
branches to* Languages, History, Tapestry, and i 
“ What Not,” she managed still to keep by their j 
sidJ, learning with them, not just hearing them 
lessons down from the top of a high tower of ma¬ 
ternity. She never cheeked their curiosity; but 
made herself share it; never gave them, as «o many 
parents do, a white-lying answo->“*wooed their j 
affect ions with subtle (hough innocent art; thawed ! 
their reserve; obtained their love, and retained ' 
their respect. Briefly, a female Chesterfield; ! 
her husband’s lover after marriage, thongh not ' 
before; and the mild monitress, the elder sister, ! 
(lie favourite companion and bosom friend, of 
both her children. 

They were remarkably dissimilar; and perhaps ; 
I imty be allowed to preface the narrative of their I 
adventures by a delineation; as in country j 
churches an individual pipes the key-note, aud j 
the tunc comes raging after. 

Edward, then, bad a gwat calm eye, that was 
always looking folk full in the face, mildly; his 
countenance comely and manly, but no more; 
loo square for Apollo; but sufficed for John ' 
Bull. His figure it was that charmed the curious 
observer of male beauty. He was five feet ten; 
had square shoulders, a deep chest, masculine 
flank, small foot, high instep. To crown all this, 
a head, overflowed by ripples of dark brown hair, 
sat with heroic grace upon hi.-»solid white throat, 
like* some glossy falcon new lighted on a Parian 
column. 

This young fenf Ionian had decided qualities, 
positive and negat ivc. He could walk up to a 
five-barred gait, and clear it, alighting on the 
other side like a fallen leather; could row all 
day, and,then dance all night; could fling a 
cricket ball a hundred and six yards; had a lathe 
and a tool-box, and would make you in a trice a 
chair, a table, a doll, a nutwackcr, or any other ! 
movable, useful, or the very reverse. And could 
not learn his lessons* to save his life. • 

His sister Julia was not so easy to describe. 
Her figure was tall, lithe, and serpentine; her 
hair the colour of a horsc-chcsnut fresh Horn ils 
pod; her ears tiny and shell-like, her eyelashes 
long and silky ; her mouth small when y.yave, I 
large when smiling; her eyes vine hazel by day, aud 
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tinged with a little violet by night. But in jot¬ 
ting down these details, true as they are, I seem 
to myself to be painting firo, with a little snow 
and saffron mixed on it maible pallet. There is 
a beauty too spiritual to be chained in a string 
of items; and Julia’s fair features were but the 
china vessel that brimmed over with the higher 
loveliness of her soul. Her essential charm was, 
what shall I say ? Transparence. 

You would have said her very body thought. 

Modesty, Intelligence, and, above all, Enthusiasm, 
j shone through her, and out of her, and made her 
an airy, fiery, household joy. Briefly, an in¬ 
carnate sunbeam. ' 

This one could learn her lessons with unrea¬ 
sonable rapidity, and,, nntil Edward Went to 
Eton, would insist upon learning his into the 
bargain, partly with the fond notion of coaxing 
him on; as the company of a swift llorse incites 
a slow one; partly because she was determined 
to share his every trouble, if she could not''re¬ 
move it. A little choleric, and indeed down¬ 
right prone to that more generous indignation 
which Tires at the wrongs of others. When 
heated with SSffotion, or sentiment, she lowered 
her voice, instead of raising it like the rest of us: 
j she called her mother-“Lady Placid,” and her 
| brother “ Sir Imperturbable.” And so much for 
| outlines. 

i! Mrs. Dodd laid aside her personal ambition 
I with her maiden name; but she looked high for 
| her children. Perhaps she was all the more am¬ 
bitious for them, that they had no rival aspirant 
in Mrs. Dodd. She educated Julia herself from 
first to last: but with true feminine distrust of 
her power to mould a lordling of creation, she 
sent Edward to Eton, at nine, 
i This was slackening her tortoise. For at 
Eton is no female master, to coax dry knowledge 
into a slow head. However, he made good pro¬ 
gress in two branches—aquatics and cricket. 

After Eton came the choice of a profession. 
His mother recognised but four; and these her 
discreet ambition, speedily sifted down to two. 
For military heroes are shot now and then, how- 
| ever pacific the century; and*naval ones 
! drowned. She wcfuld never expose her Edward 
j to this class of accidents. Glory by all means; 

glory by the pail; but safe glorjg please; or she 
| would none of it. Remained thlrchurch and the 
j bar: and, within these reasonabfcjimits she left 
j her dear boy free as air j and not even hurried; 
i there was plenty of time to eboosc: he must 
j pass through the university to either, ffhis last 
I essential had been settled about a twelvemonth, 

! and the very day for his going to Oxford was at 
i hand, when one mdiming Mr. Edward formally 
i clbarcd his throat: it was an unusual act, and 
! drew the* ladies’ eyes upon him. He followed 
the solemnity np by delivering calmly and pon¬ 
derously a connected discourse, which astonished 
them by its length and purport. “ Mamma, 
m d«r, let us look the thing in the face.” This 
J was Ms favourite expression, as Well as habit. 


“ I have been thinking it quietly over for the * 
last six months. Why send me to the uni- j 
versity ? I shall be out of place there. It will ' 
cost you a lot of money, and no good. Now, j 
you take a fool’s advice! Don’t you waste your i 
money and papa’s sending a dull fellow like me 
to Oxford! I did bad enough at Eton. Make 
me an engineer, or something. If you were not : 
so fond of me, and I of you, I’d say send me to 
Canada, with a pickaxe; you know I’ve got no i 
headpiece.” j 

Mrs. Dodd had sat aghast, casting Edwu$ 
deprecating looks at the close of each ponderous j j 
sentence, but too polite to interrupt a soul, even j 
a son talking nonseese. She now assure^ him j 
she could afford very well to send hinuto Oxford, i 
and begged leave to remind him thdfhe was toff I 
good and°too sensible to run np bills „there, like I 
the young Snen who did not really jpve their 
parents. Then, as for learning, whj^e must 
be re^onable in our turn. D^lie best you can, 
lovg. We know you have no great turn for the 
Glassies; we do not expect you to take high 
lioMurs, like young Mr. Hardie; besides, that 
migsHnake your headache: he has sad head¬ 
aches his sister told Julia. But, my dear, au 
university education is indispensable; do but 
see how the signs of it follow a gentleman 
through life, to say nothing of the valuable 
acquaintances and lasting friendships he makes i 
there: even those few distinguished persons 
who have risen in the world without it, have 
openly regretted the want, and have sent their 
children: and that says volumes to me.” 

“Why, Edward, it is the hall-mark of a gen¬ 
tleman,” said Julia, eagerly. 

Mrs. Dodd caught a flash of her daughter: 

“ An^ my. silver shall never be without it,” said i 
she, warmlyy She added presently, in her usual 
placid tone, “I beg your pardon, my dears, I 
ought to have said my gold.” With this she 
Jcissed Edward tenderly on the brow, and drew 
an embrace and brittle grunt of resignation ; 
from him. * 

“Take the dear boy^tnd show him our pur- ' 
closes, love!” said Mrs. Dodd, with a little ! 
gentle accent^f half reproach, scarce perceptible 
to a male ear. • 

"©h yes:” and Julia rose and tripped to the 
door. There she stood a moment, half turned, 
with arching neck, colouring with ‘innocent 
pleasure. "Come, darling. Oh, you good-for- 
nothing thhig.” 

The pate found a little room hard by, paved 
..with china, crockery, glass, baths, kettles, &c. 

“ There, sir. Jjook them in the face and us, if 
you can.” * 

" W ell, you know, I had no idea you had been 
and bought a cart-lohd of things for Oxford.” 
His eye brightened; he whipped out a two-foot 
rule, rad began to calcukt«the oubio contents. 
‘‘I’ll rant to^nd make the cases, Ju.” 

The ladips had their way; the cases were mafce 
and despatched; and^ae morning the Bus cu*^ 
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for Edwjtrd, and stopped at the gate of Albion 
Villa. At this sight mother and daughter both 
turned theiij heads quickly away by one inde¬ 
pendent impulse, and set a bad example. Appa¬ 
rently neither of them had calculated on this 
paltry little detail. They were game for theoretical 
departures; to impalpable universities; and “an 
air-drawn Bus, a Bus of the mind,” would not 
have dejected for a moment their lofty Spartan 
souls on glory bent; safe glory. But here was 
a Bus of wood, and Edward going bodily away 
iniltte it. 

The victim kissed them, threw up hi* port¬ 
manteau and bag, and departed serene as Italian 
skies# The victors watched the pitiless Bus quite 
gut of sigb!\then went up to his bedroom, all dis¬ 
ordered by packing, and, on the very fjice of it, 

' 1 ' 1 tv his little^ bed inter- 

at Exeter College, as 
young gentlemen*are received at colleges; and 
nowhere else, I hope, for the credit of Christen¬ 
dom. They showed him a hole in the roof, and 
called it an “ Attic;” grim pleasantry! Jjsisng a 
puncture in the modem Alliens. They inserted 
him; told him what hour tft the top of the 
morning he must be in chapel; and left him to 
find out his other ills. His cases were welcomed 
like Christians, by the whole staircase. These 
! undergraduates abused one another's crockery as 
their own: the joint stock of breakables had 
just dwindled very low, and Mrs. Dgdd’s bountiful 
contribution was a godsend. 

The new comer soon found that his views of a 
learned university had been narrow. Out of. 
place in it? why, he could not have taken his 
wares to a better market; the modem Athens, 
like the ancient, cultivates muscle as well as 
mind. The captain of the university eleven saw 
a cricket-ball thrown all across the ground; he 
instantly sent a professional bowler to find out 
who that was; through the same ambassador the* 
thrower was invited to pldy on club days; and 
proving himself an infallible catch and long stop, 
a mighty thrower, a swift runner, and a steady, 
though not very brilliant, bat, he was, after cfce 
or two repulses, actually adopted'into the uni¬ 
versity eleven. He communicated this ray of glory 
by letter to liis mother and sister with genuine 
delight, coldly and clumsily expressed; they 
replied with feigned and fluent rapture. Advanc¬ 
ing steadily in that line of academic study, 
towards which his genius lay, he wdli a hurdle 
race, and sent home a little silver hurdle; and 
soon -after brought a pewter pot, with a Latin 
inscription, recording the victor^ at “ fives” of 
Edward Dodd; but not ^oo arrogantly; for in 
the centre of the pot was this device, “ ©jtlEort 
is mp illumination.” 

The Curate of Sandford, who pulled number 
six in the Exeter be®, left Sandford for Wjiney: 
cm this he felt he* could no longer &} his college 
justice by water, and his parish by lapd, nor 
es iape the change of pluralism, preaching a* 
Vitney, and rowing at Oxford. He fluctuated, 

• 
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vacant; aau sat aovsn i 
twining^tad weeping. 
Edward was received 


sighed, kept his Witney, and laid d^wn his oar. 
Then Edward was solemnly weighed m his Jersey 
and flannel trousers by the crew, and proving 
only eleven stone eight, whereas he had been 
ungenerously suspected of twelve stone, was 
elected to the vacant oar by acclamation. He 
was a picture in a boat; and oh!!! well pulled, 
six!! was a hearty ejaculation constantly hurled 
at him from the bank by many men of other 
colleges, and even by the more genial among the 
catjs, as the Exeter glided at ease down the river, 
or shot up it in a race. 

He was now as much talked of in the Uni¬ 
versity as any man of bis College, exoept one. 
Singularly enough that one was bis townsman; 
but nq Jfriend of bis: he was much Edward’s 
senior in standing, thougli not in age; and this 
is a barrier the junior must not step over—with¬ 
out direct encouragement—at Oxford. More¬ 
over, the college was a large one, and some of 
“ the sets” very exclusive: young Hardie was 
Doge of a. studious clique; and careful to make 
it understood that he was a reading man who 
boated and cricketed, to avoid the fatigue of 
lounging; not a boatman or cricketer who strayed 
into Aristotle in the intervals of Perspiration. 

His public running since he left Harrow was 
as follows; the prize poem in his fourth term; 
the sculls in bis sixth; the Ireland scholarship 
in his eighth (lie pulled second for it the year 
before); Stroke of the Exeter in his tenth; and 
reckoned sure of a first class, to consummate his 
twofold career. 

To this young Apollo, crowned with variegated 
laurel, Edward looked up from a distance. The 
brilliant creature never bestowed a word on him 
by land; and by water only such observations as 
the following; "Time, Six!” “Well pulled. 
Six!” “Vcrywellpulled,Six!” Except,by-the-by, 
one race; when he swore at him like a trooper 
for not being quicker at starting. The excite¬ 
ment of nearly being bumped by Brasenose 
in tbe first hundred yards was an excuse; how¬ 
ever, Hardie apologised as they were dressing in 
the barge after the race: but the apology was so 
stiff, it did not pave the'way to an acquaintance. 

Young Hardie, rising tw#nty-one, thought 
nothing human worthy of reverence, but Intellect. 
Invited.to dinner, on the same day, with tbe 
Emperor of RuJ&ia, and with Voltaire, and with 
meek.St. John,Jjp would certainly have told the 
coachman to put him down at Voltaire. 

His quick eye detected Edward’s character; 
but was not attracted by it: says bo to one of 
his adherents “what a good-natured spoon 
that Dodd is! Phoebus, what a name!” Edward, 
on the other hand, praised *this brilliant in all 
his letters, and recorded bis triumphs and audit 
of his witty sayings is leaked through'bis own 
set, to reinvigorate mankind. This roused Julia’s 
ire. It smouldered through three letters,: but 
burst out when there was no letter, but Mrs. 
Dodd, meaning. Heaven knows, no harm, hap¬ 
pened to say meekly, & propos of Edward, 
“Yqu know, love, we cannot all bo young 
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Hardies.” “No, and thank Heaven,” said Julia, 
defiantly. “Yes, mamma,” she continued, in 
answer to Mrs. Dodd’s eyebrow, which had 
curved; “your mild glance reads my soul; I 
detest that boy.” Mrs. Dodd smiled. “Arei 
you sure you know what the word ‘ detest’ 
means f and what has young Mr. Hardie done, 
that you should bestow so violent a sentiment on 
himP’ 

“ Mamma, I am Edward’s sister,” was the 
tragic reply; then, kicking off the buskin pretjy 
nimbly, “there! he beats our boy at every¬ 
thing, and ours sits quietly down and admires 
him for it: oh 1 how can a man let anybody or 
anything beat himP I wouldn’t; without a 
desperate struggle.” She clenched heq jvhite 
teeth and imagined thfi struggle. To be sure, 
she owned she had never seen this Mr. Hardie, 
but after all it was only Jane Hardicb brother, 
as Edward was hers; “ and would I sit down 
and let Jane beat me at Things ? never! never! 
never! I couldn’t.” " 

“ Your friend to the death, dear; was hot that 
your expression?” 

“ Oh, that*«rcas a slip of the tongue, dwr 
mamma; I was off my guard. I generally am, 
by the way. But now I am on it, and propose 
an amendment. Now I second it. Now I carry 
it.” 

“ And now let me hear it.” 

“ She is my friend till death—or Eclipse; and 
that means until she eclipses me, of course.” But 
Julia added softly, and with sudden gravity: 
“ Ah! Jane Hardie has a fault, which wifi always 
prevent her from eclipsing your humble servant 
in this wicked world.” 

“ What is that P” 

“ She is too good. Much.” 

“ Par excmple!” 

“Too religious.” 

“ Oh, that is another matter.” 

“ Por shame, mamma! I am glad to hear it: 
for, I scorn a life of frivolity, but then, again, I 
should not like to give up everything, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Dodd looked a little staggered, too, at 
so vast a scheme of capitulation. But “every¬ 
thing” was soon explained to mean balls, con¬ 
certs, dinner-parties in general, tea-parties with¬ 
out exposition of Scripture, lasts and operas, 
cards, charades, and whatever else amuses so¬ 
ciety without perceptibly sanctifying it. All 
these, by Julia’s account. Miss Hardie had re¬ 
nounced, and was now denouncing (with the 
young the latter verb treads on the very heels of 
the former). “And, you know, she is a district 
visitor!” i 

-This climax delivered, Julia stopped short, and 
awaited the result. «• 

Mrs. Dodd heard it all with quiet disapproval 
and cool incredulity. She had seen so many 
young'ladies healed of so many young enthu- 
' aiasms, by a wedding ring. But while she was 
’ searching diligently in her mine of ladylike 
English—mine with plenty of water in it, begging 


her pardon—for expressions to convey inoffen¬ 
sively, and roundabout, her conviction that 
Miss Hardie was a little, furious, siiqpleton, the 
post came, and swept the subject away in a 
moment. 

Two letters; one from Calcutta, one from 
Oxford. 

They came quietly in upon one salver, and 
were opened and read with pleasurable interest, 
but without surprise, or misgivitfg; and without 
the slightest foretaste of their grave and singular 
consequences. 

Rivers deep and broad start from such little 
springs. 

* » 

David’s letter was of unusual length for him., 
The main Jopics were, first, the date and manner' 
of his return home. His ship, a very old one, 
had been condemned in port: and he wr.s,to sail 
a fine newrieak-built vessel,'the Agra, us’far as 
the Ca£ic; where her captain, jvGt recovered from 
a severe illness, would come onboard, and convey 
her and him'to England. In future, Dodd was 
to eemfpand one of the Company’s large steamers 
to Alexandria and back. 

“• It is rather a come-down for a sailor, to go 
straight ahead like a wheelbarrow, in all weathers, 
with a steam-pot and a crew of coalheavers. But 
then I shall not be parted from my sweetheart 
such long dreary spells as I have been this twenty 
years, my dear love: so is it for me to com¬ 
plain P” 

The second fbpic was pecuniary: the transfer 
of their savings from India, where interest was 
higher than at home, but the capital not so 
secure. 

And the third was ardent and tender expres¬ 
sions pi affection for the wife and children he 
adored. These effusions of the heart had no 
separate place, except in my somewhat arbitrary 
analysis of the honest sailor’s letter; they were 
the under-enrrent. t 

Mrs. Dodd read past of it out to Julia; in fact, 
all but the money matter:‘that concerned the 
heads of the family more immediately; and 
Cash was a topic her daughter did not under¬ 
stand, nor care about. And, when Mrs. Dodd had 
read Jt with glistening eyes, she kissed it ten¬ 
derly, and read it all over again to herself, and 
then put it into her bogpm as naively as a milk¬ 
maid in love. 

Edward’s letter was short enough, and' Mrs. 
Dodd allowed Julia to read it to her, which she 
did with panting breath, and glowing cheeks, 
and a running fire of comments. '■ 

“ ‘Deal.' Mamma, I hope you and Ju are quite 
well-’ ” 

“ Ju,” murmured Mrs. Dodd, plaintively. 

“ ‘ —And that there is good news about papa 
coming home. As for me, I have plenty on my 
hands Just now; all this <*4erm 1 have been’ 
(‘training’ scratched out, and another word put 
in: e r—oh, I kuow) * cramming.’ ” 

“ Cramming, love ?” 

“ Yes, iL'at is the Oxfordish for studying.” • 
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; “‘—For smalls.’” 

. Mrs. Dodd contrived to sigh interrogatively. 

I Julia, who understood her every accent, reminded 
I her that “smalls” was the new word for “little 
go.” 

1 ‘ —Cramming for smalls; and now I am in two i 

i races at Henley, and that rather puts the snaffle 
on reading and gooseberry pie’ (Goodness me), 
'and adds to my chance of being ploughed for 
smalls.’” • 

“What does it all mean?” inquired mamma, 
i “* gooseberry pie?’ and ‘the snaffle?’ and 
! .‘ploughed?’” • 

i “ Well, the goo'seberry pie is really too deep 
i for »e: but ploughed iJ the new Oxfordish 
for ‘ plucked.’ 0 mamma, have you forgotten 
i ‘that? Plucked was vulgar, so now they are 
1 ploughed, , * , 

“ ‘ —Jor smalls; but I hope I slfb.il not be, to 
vex. yousand puss.*’ 

“ Heaven fordid he should be so disgraced 1 
But what has the cat to do with it ?” , 

“Nothing on earth. Puss? that'isme. How 
dare he ? Did I not- forbid all these nickpgpies, 
and all this Oxfordish, by proclamation, last 
Long.” • 

“Last Long?” 

“ Hem! last protracted vacation. 

“‘—Dear mamma, sometimes I cannot help 
being down in the mouth’ (why, it is a string of 
pearls) ‘to think you have not got a son like 
Hardie.’” 

At this unfortunate reflection it was Julia’s 
turn to suffer.- She deposited the letter in 
her lap, and fired up. “Now, have not } 
cause to hate, and scorn, and despise, le petit 
Hardie?” 

“Julia!” . 

“ I mean to dislike with propriety, and gently 
to abominate Mr. Hardie, junior. 

“ ‘ —Dear mamma, do come to Henley on the 
tenth, you and Ju. The university eights will 
not be there, but the head boats of the Oxford 
and Cambridge rivet will; and the Oxford head 
boat is Exeter, you kngw; and I pull six.’ ” 

“ Then I am truly sorry to hear it; my goor 
child will overtask his strength; £nd how unfair 
of the‘other young gentlemen; it seen^s un- 
| generous; unreasonable.” 

“ * —And I am entered for the sculls as well, 
and ^ you and “the Impetuosity” ’ (Vengeance!) 

‘ were looking on from the bank, I do think 1 
should be lucky this time. Henley is a long way 
from Barkington, but it is a pretty place; all the 
ladies admire it, and like to see both the univer¬ 
sities out and a stunning race.’* * 

“ Oh, well, there i» mx epithet. One would 
think thunder was going to race lightning, in¬ 
stead of Oxford Cambridge, 
j “ * —If you can come, please write, and I will 

get you nice lodges; I will not let yon go to a 
noisy inn. LoVe to Julia and no end or kisses 
I ta my pretty mamma, 

“ ‘ from your affectionate Son, 

'“Edwabd*Dodd.’ ” 


They wrote off a cordial assent, and reached 
Henley in time to see the dullest town in Europe; 
and also to see it turn one of the gayest in an 
hour or two; so impetuously came both the uni¬ 
versities pouring into it—in all known vehicles 
that could go their pace—by land and water. 

CHAPTER i. 

It was a bright hot day in June. Mrs. Dodd 
and Julia sat half reclining, with their parasols 
up, in an open carriage, by the brink of the 
Thames at one of its loveliest bends. 

Abont a furlong up stream a silvery stone 
bridge, just melloWted by time, spanned the river 
with many fair arches. Through these the j 
oomiag river peeped spaskiing a long way above, 
then came meandering and shining down, loitered 1 
cool and sombre under the dark vaults, then 
glistening* on again crookedly to the spot where . 
sat its two fairest visitors that day; but at that 
very point flung off its serpentine habits, and shot i 
straight away in a broad stream of scintillating 
water a mile long, down to an island in mid¬ 
stream ; a little fairy island withhold frees and j; 
a* white temple. To curl round this fairy 
isle the broad current parted, aud both silver 
streams turned purple iu the shade of the grove; | 
then winded and melted from the sight. 

This noble and rare passage of the silvery j 
Thames was the Henley race-course. The start¬ 
ing place was down at the island, and the goal 
was up at a point in the river below the bridge, ' 
bujj above the bend where Mrs. Dodd and Julia j 
sat, unruffled by the racing, aud enjoying luxuri¬ 
ously the glorious stream, the mellow bridge 
crowded with carriages—whose fair occupants j 
stretched a broad band of bright colour above 
the dark figures closterihg on the battlements— . 
and the green meadows opposite with the motley 
crowd streaming up and down. j 

Nor was that sense, whicli seems especially , 
keen and delicate in women, left unregaled in ! 
the general bounty of the time. The green ! 
meadows on the opposite bank, and the gardens : 
at the back of our fai^friends, flung their sweet 
fresh odoufls at their liquid benefactor gliding 
and the sun himself seemed to bum per¬ 
fumes, and the air to scatter them, over the 
motley merry (yowd, that bright, hot, smiling, airy 
day in June. 

Thus tuned* to gentle enjoyment, the fair j 
mother and her lovely daughter leaned back in a 
delicious languor proper to their sex, and eyed j 
with unflagging, though demure, interest, and i 
furtive curiosity, the wealth of youth, beauty, 
stature, agility, gaiety, zgid good temper, the 
two great universities had poured ont upon thgse 
obscure banks; all dressed in neat; but easy 
fitting clothes, cut Lathe height of the fashion, 
or else in Jerseys, white or striped, and flannel 
trousers, and straw hats, or cloth caps of bright , 
and various hues; betting; strolling, laughing, 
chaffing, larking, and whirling stunted bludgeons 
at Aunt Sally. 
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Bat as fur the sport itself they were there to see, 
the centre of all these bright accessories, “ The 
Racing,” my ladies did not understand it, nor 
try, nor care a hook-and-eye about it. But this 
mild dignified indifference to the main event re¬ 
ceived a shook at two p.M.: for then the first 
heat for the cup came on, and Edward was in it. 
So then racing became all in a moment a most 
interesting pastime; - an appendage to Loving. 
He left them to join his crew. And, soon after, 
the Exeter glided down the river before their 
eyes, with the beloved one rowing quietly in it: 
his Jersey Revealed not only the working power 
of his arms, as snnburnt below the elbow as a 
gipsey’s, and as corded above as a blacksmith’s, 
but also the play of the great muscles acrpss his 
broad and deeply indented chest: his oar entered 
the water smoothly, gripped it severely, then 
came out clean, and feathered clear pnd tunably 
on the ringing rowlock, the boat jumped, and 
then glided, at each neat, easy, powerful stroke. 
"Oh, how beautiful and strong he is,” cried 
Julia. “I had no idea.” 

- Presently the competitor for this heat came 
down, the Cambridge boat, rowed by a fine csew 
in broad striped Jerseys. "Oh dear!” said 
Julia, "they are odious and strong in this boat 
too. I wish I was in it—with a gimlet; he 
thould win, poor boy.” 

Which-corkscrew staircase to Honour being 
inaccessible, the race had to be decided by two 
unfemininc trifles called “ Speed” and “ Bottom.” 

Eew things in this vale of tears are more 
worthy a pen of fire than an English boat-race 
is, as seen by the runners; and none else have 
ever seen one, or can paint one. But I, un¬ 
happily, have nothing, to do with this race, ex¬ 
cept as it appeared to two ladies seated on the 
Henley side of the Thames, nearly opposite the 
winning-post. These fair novices then looked 
all down the river, and could just discern two 
whitish streaks on the water, one on each side 
the little fairy isle; and a' great black patch on 
the Berkshire bank. The threatening streaks 
were the two racing boats: the black patch was 
about a hundred .Cambridge and Uxford men, 
ready to run and hallo with the boats all*the 
way, or at least till the last puff of wind should 
be run plus halloed out of their young bodies. 
Others less fleet and enduring, but equally cla¬ 
morous, stood in knots at various distances, ripe 
for a shorter yell and run when the boats should 
come up to them. Of the natives and country 
visitors, those, who were not nailed down by boun¬ 
teous Pate, ebbed and flowed up and down the 
bank with no settled idea, but of getting in the 
way as much as possible, and of getting knocked 
into the Thames as little as'might be. 

There was a long uneasy suspense. 

At last a puff of smoke issued from a pistol 
dpwn at the island; two oars seemed to splash 
into the water from eaoh white streak; and the 
black patch whs moving; so were the threaten¬ 
ing streaks. Presently was heard a faint, conti¬ 


nuous, distant murmur, and the streaks began to' 
get larger, and larger, and larger; and the eight 
splashing oars looked four instead of two. 

Every head was now turned down the river. 
Groups hung craning over it like nodding bul¬ 
rushes. 

Next the runners were swelled by the strag¬ 
glers they picked np; so were their voices; 
and on came the splashing oars and roaring 
lungs. » 

Now the colours of the racing Jerseys peeped 
distinct. The oarsmen’s heads and bodies came 
swinging back like one, and the oars seemed to 
lash the water savagely, like a connected row of 
swords, and the splay squirted at each vicious 
stroke. The boats leaped and dajferd side by 
} side, and, looking at them in front, nobody could 
sayAvhicn was ahead. On^they eainq,nearcr“and 
nearer, witlf hundreds of voices vociferi^ipg, “ Go 
it Cambridge 1” “Well pulltd Oxford4’ ; “You |i 
are gening, hurrah 1” “ WelPpulled Trinity 1” ' 
"Hurrah!” “Oxford!” “Cambridge!” “Now 
is your time; Hardic, pick her up 1” “ Oh, well 
puUpd, six 1” “ Well pulled, stroke 1” “ Up, up 1 
lift Her a bit!” “Cambridge!” “Oxford!” 
“Hurrah!” * 

At this Julia turned red and pale by turns. 
“Ob, mamma!” said she, clasping her hands 
and colouring high, “ would it be very wrong if 
I was io pray for Oxford to win P” 

Mrs. Dodd had a monitory finger; it was on 
her left hand; she raised it; and, that moment, 
as if she had 1 given a signal, the boats, fore¬ 
shortened no longer, allot out to treble the length 
,lhey had looked hitherto, and came broadside 
past our palpitating fair, the elastic rowers 
stretched like greyhounds in a chase, darting 
forward at each stroke so boldly, they seemed 
flying out of the boats, and surging back as 
superbly, an eightfold human wave: their nostrils 
all open, the lips of some pale and glutinous; 
their white teeth all clenched grimly, their 
young eyes all gloring, their supple bodies 
swelling, the muscles writhing beneath their 
Jerseys, and the sinewp starting on each bare 
brown arm; their little shrill coxswains shouting 
imperiously at. the young giants, and working to 
and fro with them, like jockeys at a finish; nine 
souls and bodies flung whole into each magnifi¬ 
cent effort; water fqaming and flying, row- 
locks ringing, crowd running, tumbling, and 
howling like mad; and Cambridge a boat’s nose 
ahead. 

They had scarcely passed our two spectators, 
when Oxford put on a furious spurt; and got 
fully evef. with the leading boat. There was a 
louder roar than eve.' from the hank. Cam¬ 
bridge spurted desperately in turn, and stole 
those few feet back; and so they went fighting 
every inch of water. Bang! A cannon on the 
bank |eut its smoke over troth competitors; it 
dispelled in v a moment, and Hhe boats were 
seen pulling slowly towards the bridge, Cam¬ 
bridge with four oars, Oxford with six, as if that 
gun had vftngcd them' both. 
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The grace was over. 

But who had won our party could not she, and 
must wait^o learn. 


SHAKESPEARE MUSIC. 

nr THREE ACTS. 

FIRST ACT. FANTASTIC AND SUPERNATURAL 
FLATS. 

That there is no profane writer fto adopt the 
known distinction) who has furnished such in¬ 
spiration, to every oreator, in every branch of 
imaginative art, as England’s dramatist,'"may be 
proved, if merely one corner of the world of 
poefSy be glanced at, not explored to the fullest. 

.1 have giro up bollection of facts iu regard to 
Shakespeare music as a task hopeless.by reason 
of its immensity, and in stringing together a 
few nft«s made during some years, merely 
open a Subject which will furnish a substantial 
decade’s work t 8 any one intending to dismiss 
his labour as complete. • 

How to begin P—with a word of two on the 
paucity of real inventions in art—pointing out 
how Shakespeare quoted Hollinshed wholesale, 
and patched Plutarch, and ravaged the world of 
Italian fiction for his plots ?—with a speculation 
on tho marvellous elements of reproduction 
existingeverywhere—so shadowed out by Hamlet 
in the churchyard—so beautifully to be tested, 
tasted, and handled, by any one who walks in 
an old forest, and who sees how the trees feed 
the turf, and how the soil befleath tho turf, 
gives aliment to the trees, and prepares new 
ones to spring when the ancients shall fell in 
the fulness of time P One could rhapsodise fot 
pages on these old truths, and illustrate them 
musically with reference to tho subject ii^ band. 
Ho—for the moment let it Bufllce to glance 
through the open gate of Dreamland, ana then, 
taking down from the shelf a chance copy of the 
plays (the one here taken down is Theobald’s, 
with its old wiry Frenchified copper-plate illus¬ 
trations by Gravelo* and van der Guckt), to go 
through the list of them, and to see what may 
turn up from Mcmoty and the memorandum- 
book. • 

The fyrst inTheobald’s edition, is Shakespeare’s 
last. The Tempest.—This brings us at once into 
what may bo called his three supernatural plays 
—the magical dream-drama, the faery masque, 
and ihe human tragedy of Destiny, Ambition, 
and Crime. 

It is a comparatively recent fanc^ to attempt 
the supernatural in Music. The first legend 
which gbt on the opera stage, more romantic in 
its character than the histories* of Miftidate and 
Alessandro in ancient days, was that of Armida 
with its duel betwixt Sense and Spirit; Pa¬ 
ganism andCliristianity—Enchantment andFaith 
stronger than Enchantment.—And Armida with 
her faery gardens possibly the heroine who 
has appeared in the largest number of operas; 
her devioes and her discomfiture having been 
set by some fifty composers—among these, Lulli, 
Handel, Giuck, Haydn, Rossini. 'JMlia may be 


in part accounted for by the strong human 
interest which keeps the fantastic story alive. 
Less, if not comparatively little, of this belongs 
to Shakespeare's Tempest. Miranda and Ferdi¬ 
nand are in the second distance, Prospero, Ariel, 
and Caliban, in the first. The temptation of 
the story, then, to the musician, has been mainly 
its supernatural element; and the exquisite 
fancy showered over it everywhere by the dra¬ 
matist. Such are the limits of music, however, 
that it is not possible to treat Ariel except con- 
v rationally. The effects of elemental sound— 
tho sighing of breezes, the dropping of water, 
the rustling of leaves, the distant echo on the 
hill—can only be represented in one and the same 
language; and the very thing which appears to 
have*aeduced so many musicians is the one 
which might more naturally have distanced 
tlfem. 

Art; firsts of course, musical illustration con- j 
fined itself to a mere setting of Ariel’s- and Ca- j 
libttn’s lyrics—to tunes which the actors might 
sing on, the Stage. It is more probable that 
these were snatched up and brought in from 
any source in those old rude days (as the vaude¬ 
ville tunes in France are even oaw), than that 
they were expressly written for the dramas— 
stage music was little more advanced in Shake¬ 
speare’s time than stage scene-painting. There 
was no orchestra meriting the name. There 
was Tempest music composed by Look or 
Eccles, but it never took the place which the 
Macbeth music, attributed to those two men, has 
done, and which it still keeps. The first real 
majk made on the play in music may be said to 
be in the songs of Purcell—those sweet and 
stately melodies of which we English shall never 
tire. It is worth wliile, however, tp remark in this 
Purcell music for The Tempest a certain restraint 
not shown by him in other of his settings of 
poetry for the stage. That he could be emi¬ 
nently and expressively fantastic in advance of 
his time, his Frost Scene, and his deliciously way¬ 
ward cantata the Delirious Lady, remain to at¬ 
test. Strange that Dryden should, in one point of 
view, have been more suggestive to the musician 
than Shakespeare ! Those, however, were the 
days of Shakespeare’s liegleot in England—days 
which lasted on even into the tiaie of Handel. 

Tlfe last named great man knew our poets, as his 
L’Allegro, and Samson, and Cccilian Odes, bear 
witness, and tlat be never set a liuc of Shake¬ 
speare’s verse ig a case singular enough among 
oversights anil exceptions to be worth noting. 

His right-hand man. Smith, had a finer sense;— ! 

and wrjte or fitted up music for The Tera- 

g ist, as well as Tho Midsummer Night’s j 
ream—the former being lost and forgotten, j 
and no wonder, seeing timt The Tempest was 
taken in hand by one ofthe best of Shakespearian 
composers, Thomas Augustine Arne. • 

Among all the English songs of the last | 
century, those by this melodist to The Tempest . 1 
and As You Like It, staud out witii a distinct , 
beauty and prominence, shared by none other 
in the long list. Their freshness will be at once 
felt if they be compared to the beautiful, but ij 
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more modish melodies—so many copies from the 
Italian—which fill Arne’s Artaxerxes. There is 
no trace of place or period in Ariel’s song, 
“Where the bee sucks,*’that delicate inspiration 
which will keep its favour so long as young 
voices are left to sing, and ears of all ages to 
enjoy. With Caliban (a monster puzzling to all 
musicians), Arne was less happy, having no; 
ower, so far as may be judged, over rude, 
ratal, vigorous passion. lie oould have made 
nothing of Gay’s Polyphemus. Nor does 
his masque music for Juno and Ceres, if die 
composed it, remain. That episode, though 
more than once ingeniously treated, as by 
Linley, and by Mr. Henry Sjnart, a few years 
since, under Mr. Macreaay’s management—has 
never been worthily sqj till the other da*/, and 
that, as we shall see, by one of the two youngest 
composers, if we mistake not, who have ventured 
to deal with Shakespeare. * 

Early in the last century, when German thea¬ 
trical music began to stir itself in quest of •in¬ 
dividuality, the romantic plays of Shajcespeare 
began also to excite curiosity and admiration. 
Tired csough must the poor composers of all 
and sundry countries have been of Greek kings 
and queens, of Gods and Goddesses—especially 
after a certain GInck, by his five imperishable 
operas, had made further progress in classical 
musical tragedy impossible. The Tempest, how¬ 
ever, fell into clumsy and feeble keeping among 
the Germans. Rolle—one of the thousand volu¬ 
minous composers, who flourish respectably, and 
write what by no means should be remembered— 
had an opera on the subject. Another, a l$ter 
setting, figures in the list of works by a man who 
enjoyed a wider reputation, and whose name is not 
yet utterly forgotten—Winter. But that meri¬ 
torious person seems to have been born without 
a grain of the picturesque in his genius. His 
South American opera, The Interrupted Sacri¬ 
fice, still drowsily lingering in the German 
theatre, has not a trace in it of colour or climate. 
The scene might be as well laid in Brandenburg 
or Holland, for any touch of warmth or barbaric 
splendour which it possesses. Of all respectable 
composers. Winter is among the most weakly 
wearisome. Such a mat’s Tempest could only 
live in the line of rf‘dictionary. There could, by 
no magic, have been any enchantment in it. • 
How strongly the legend tempted Mendelssohn 
is too well known a story to require being dwelt 
on at length. For years he wa^ trying to work 
on it in conjunction with Immermann (probably 
even to the extent of Sketching certain portions), 
but the inherent difficulties of the legeqd, as one 
to be exclusively conducted in music, may have 
made themselves felt then—as they did later, 
when a London manager ventured the length of 
ptsitively promising a Tempest opera from Men¬ 
delssohn (advertising the csst, nay, too, giving 
portraits of the artists in the principal scenes), 
merely on the strength of the composer having 
cqnsented to look at an opera-book on h£ 
favourite drama, after it had been arranged by 
the adroit but unscrupulous Scribe. Two worse 
assorted fellow-labourers could hardly have been 


found. It might have been foreseen that 310 good 
could come of the aifair when the French party 
to the contract was irreverent enough to spice 
Shakespeare’s too insipid play, by bringing into 
visible prominence Caliban’s odious persecution 
of Miranda. The book was returned with pro¬ 
test ; and Mendelssohn died without having 
realised one of the dearest plans of his musical 
life. 

HaltSvy’s Tempesta, on M. Spribe’s book, set 
for London, and sung here by Sontag and 
Lablache, has not had altogether fair meqgure 
from any public. There is an incurable French 
taint in the arrangement, with its superfluous 
last act, which was .quietly lopped away when 
the opera was attempted in Fans. Yet sofoe of 
the music has elegance, and’Lablafiie, the in, 
comparable, was furnished in it with fair oppor¬ 
tunity for his display and his discretion. That 
old man’s personification of Caliban f for Lvblache, 
when he personated Caliban, vjps old), the brute 
force tferown by him into look, voice, and gesture, 
and*' yet the admirable propriety with which 
difficulties in the part, which might so easily 
have become abominations, were managed and 
concerned, should not be forgotten as one of the 
most remarkable Examples of might, versatility, 
and subtle judgment, which have been seen on 
the musical stage.—It should also be recorded, 
as a curiosity, that the.one encore gained during 
the opera, was won by Mdlle. Parodi’s spirited 
singing of the Franco-Italianised version of Ste- 
pliauo’s song— 

The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 

which choice ditty has been, for the most part, 
left alone in its coarseness by our home musi¬ 
cians. 

Besides the illustrations mentioned, a few 
more modern ones still claim notice—a spirited, 
but too long-drawn overture, by M. Benedict, 
written in contemplation of the play being re¬ 
vived, with complete music, by the same hand at 
Munich—a scene 'feur Miranda and chorus, by 
that eccentric French student of Shakespeare, 
whom we shall meet again, M. Berlioz—another 
Shakespearian curiosity—for its uncouthness of 
idda, its absence of melody, and the elaborate 
oddity of its orchestral effects—a complete deck¬ 
ing &f the play, by that meritorious and level 
composer, Herr Taubert, of Berlin, spoken of 
with temperate praise by German authorities, and 
in which one of the most noticeable features is 
said to be the spectral chase of Caliban—and yet 
another, tlfat by our very young countryman, 
Mr. A. Sullivan — which, besides being the 
newest, is the best one extant—and whic» has 
deservedfy created a sensation in our musical 
world, such as no first English appearance made 
under such difficulties has done before.—Had 
the boy been a man, he might have hesitated to 
measure himself against Purcell and Arne, and 
to ent^r a land of enchantment, the entering of 
which involves certain conditions of colour and 
form. A new storm, a new Ariel, were not easy 
to conjure-up; but the feat has been done. Mr. 
Sullivan’stausic is not crude and boy-like; but 
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ripe, fresh, and with a modest mastery shown in 
setting forth delicate fancies—bespeaking as 
much real <artistio training as feeling. In parti¬ 
cular may his masque music for Juno and Ceres 
(including the festive and gracious overture to 
the fourth act),and the prelude to the fifth, where 
Prospero dissolves the enchantment, be speci¬ 
fied as so many pages which any composer of 
any country, of any age, might well have been, 
or be too gla<> to sign.—Mr. Sullivan is firmer 
and brighter as an orchestral colourist than any 
of*his countrymen, past or present. He has 
brought from Germany the best of its*science, 
without its pedantry, or the vagueness which, at 
the4ime being, is making Such a confusion in art. 
He thinbapoetioally, and in the tune of English 
* poetry. It is no light praise to say, that Shake¬ 
speare’s lovely dreqp, which during *so many a 
year exqjciscd such a fascination ovdr the greatest 
Shakffljearian composer who ever, 'ivea, Men¬ 
delssohn—has Buffered no dishonour frofa Eng¬ 
land’s Mendelssohn scholar. . 

• 

Beyond question, the most perfect musical 
illustration of Shakespeare that the arrfas pro¬ 
duced is that to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
by Felix Mendelssohn-Baktholdy. That a 
mere boy—for he was a mere boy when the music 
of Beethoven and Weber was in what may be 
called the fulness of its unwasted glory—should 
strike out so incomparable a prelude as was his 
Overture—in the fashioning of which no influ¬ 
ences of Beethoven or Weber had the slightest 
share—is one among the marvels of genius. It 
is true, that though Mendelssohn remained to 
be a child till the last, he was a man from tlft 
first—a man with a vigorous individuality, 
which owed much to conception, much to study, 
nothing to models, and which set asifie the 
fashions of the day, at home and abroad, in his 
own works, without disdaining them in the 
person of others. It is not too much to say 
that Zeller’s pupil and Goethe’s friend (for hfs 
friend he was, in spite of*the disparity in their 
ages) revelled in Shakespeare. His passion for 
poetry, his intense sense of humour, distinguish¬ 
ing him from any other German that I have 
ever known, his marvellous knowledge of lan¬ 
guages,* his English sympathies, all aided the 
charm. His choice of this play, too, was decided 
by the predominance of the fantastic element 
in it. Obcron and Titania were more tempting 
to him than Romeo and Juliet. His overtures— 
that to Buy Bias excepted—are landscape pic¬ 
tures, animated by figures, rather than such 
foreshadowings of passion as are to be found in 
Beethoven’s Leonora, CoriolanyitndEginont over¬ 
tures. But his first (thabto the faery masque) is 
his best. There is a riot of rich and new fancy in 
it; a clear characterisation of the three distinct 
groups of elfin beings, boors, and noble lovers, 
wrought out by gp employment of science ex¬ 
quisite in its eape. One could fancy til® work 
thrown out at one jet, without misgiving or re¬ 
touching. The novelty of it is startling, with¬ 
out the least affectation-or eccent*icity. No 
wonder that it burst out like a new revelation. 


| which set its bright, fascinating boy-creator 
among the mighty and mature masters of his art 
in Europe. 

This Overture lay, for some dozen years or 
more, solitary in its perfection, till it pleased 
the lgte King of Prussia—an amateur monarch, 
who was always occupying himself with experi¬ 
ments and inventions, amf who at that time was 
making great efforts to attach the best geniuses 
of Germany to his coart—to command a revival 
qf the faery play and its overture, with added 
music by the same master-hand.—Nothing could 
be pleasanter than to hear Mendelssohn talk of 
his delight in this commission, or the trouble 
and the triumph which ensued. There is idea 
enough iu the overture to furnish a large put 
of the material for the sSenic illustrations. But 
the new matter is equal, and more, to the old; 
perfectly corresponding, too, in tone. The in- 
ternezzo, or “curtain tunc,” that preludes the 
second act; the roundel and the faery song, “Ye 
spotted snakes” (already happily set as one of 
our beSt English glees by Stevens), with its 
lullaby burthen ana the nottumo, -gbere the 
lqvers sleep in the wood, made it •clear that the 
original inspiration had not been weakened by 
time and experience. As a whole, it is one o*f 
Mendelssohn’s two most perfect works—to 
range in its world as high as does his Elijah 
among oratorios. 

The Berlin pedants and critics came out with 
unusual strength (for even Berlin) on the occa¬ 
sion. LouisTieck, whose readings of Shakespeare 
enjoyed an European reputation, had the charge 
of putting the drama on the stage: and by way of 
making the performance as correct as possible 
to its author’s intentions (compelled to over¬ 
look the showy innovations of the painter’s 
art), he—the author of the Phantasus—con¬ 
ceived the sublime idea of making the Athe¬ 
nians wear Spanish dresses, because so it was 
in the good old times i How Mendelssohn used 
to crow with laughter when he told this; and 
after, recalled the compliment of the Stick in 
Waiting, who came to him at the close of the 
first performance at court—are things pleasant to 
recollect. “ Charming, delicious music you have 
made, doctor,” said the Stick, “but what a 
w«tched; stupid play it is!” “ So you see,” the 
artist added, “ we arc not without our Bottoms 
and Quinces af his Majesty’s court.” 

It would be difficult to draw out a list of the 
many setti»gs' r of passages selected from the 
play; some of them retained during its stage 
revivals in England. Bishop’s are the best: 
his canlonct, “By the simplicity of Venus’ 
doves,” sang with so much taste and tender¬ 
ness by Miss Stephens, ia a faultless English 
song. Horn set “ I know a bank” prettily as a 
duct; and who shall forget Shield^ (wonderful 
comprehension of his author in the glee. 

Your eyes are loadstars, and your tongue’s sweet air ! 

which used to be the delight of part-singers 
having sickly predilections. We had a Francis 
Flute, then, assuredly among our musicians! 

, Now-a-days, auch a piece of slovenly misunder- 
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standing would, it might hare been argued, be 
simply impossible, had we not heard such a 
wonderful modern reading of one of Tennyson’s 
lines as, 

Queen of the rosebud: garden of girls! 

The third of Shakespeare’s plays, not suggest¬ 
ing, but expressly demanding, supernatural music, 
is the granawitcn-tTagedy,which hasbeenhandled 


the entire series, especially to continental com¬ 
posers. In England we have been debarred 
from variety ana improvement in the attempt 
by our loyalty. We bave regarded tlt& old 
music to Macbeth (whefber by JEecles or Lock 
is a matter of controversy too dry and too 
doubful to be entered on here) with, a sort of 
“ church and state” reverence, in which there 
has been as much superstition as of sound faith. 
Pew established institutions have been more 
implicitly believed in—more redundantly over¬ 
praised. JJven to these latest days of ours, when 
Dryden and Cibber, and a host besides of patet^ 
ing playwrights, have been thrust off the stage 
in favour of Shakespeare’s pure text, no one has 
dared to intermeddle with this portion of it, in 
order to weed the words of much questionable 
matter; and the writer will stand in a worse 
plight than the rash party who spoke disrespect¬ 
fully of the Equator, should he venture to call 
the music bald and monotonous—so much sound 
remotely representing the sense. There is sweet¬ 
ness in it, some pomp, some opportunity 'of 
choral display—but not a chord, not an inflec¬ 
tion, to tell that the “ supernatural solicitings” 
are those of malignant beings who rejoice in 
wreck, in revenge, m murder. When their in¬ 
cantations recur to us, as thus set, it is impos¬ 
sible not to recal, by comparison, that page in 
Handel’s Saul where the witch of Endor caffs up 
Samuel—so intense, yet so ghastly in its sim¬ 
plicity. 

The Germans, quickened, no doubt, by interest 
in Schiller’s translation, and by the great fame 
of their Siddons, Madame'Sophic Schrader (yet 

a , as the repifcsentative of the Lady, oc- 
themselves to And music for tbe tragedy. 
—Spohr’s overture is not by any means the best 
of his overtures, it is grim and stttle.—Goethe’s 
friend, Eberwcin—Andrd of Offenbach—Holly 
of Breslau—Reicharilt of Bcrliifj'ihe “ German 
Patherland” Iteickardt—Mederitsch, called Gal- 
lns among forgotten composers—Rastrelli of 
Dresden—Taubert, more recently at BeAin, and 
others, successively tried their hands at scenic 
music for the tragedy, but have produced none 
ili«t is final, or that can be everywhere accepted. 
The play is yet open to the garniture which was 
expressly bespoken for it by its writer. 

_ Two operas pn the subject are to be men¬ 
tioned : Chelard’s and Signor Verdi’s.—Though 
not a first-rate French composer, and having 
fallen as he did in France on the awkward in¬ 
terregnum betwixt the operatic reigns of Spon- 
tini and Signor Rossini, Hyppolitua Andrew 


John Baptist Chhlard grappled with Maebeth, 
neither feebly nor unintelfigently.—His. opera, 
whieh could find no home in Paris, 'gained its 
author renown and a chapel-mastership in Ger¬ 
many. In London, when it was performed under 
liis superintendence during the year 1832, it was 
effacea entirely by the interest of Fidelio, 
which work was then an utter novelty in Eng¬ 
land. There are some artful and effective mu- , 
sical contrasts. The music given to the witches, 
who always sing in a group, has a sinister and 
piercing shrillness, which cuts the gloom of (Le 
tempest tin the heath as it were with the edge 
of lightning. The reception of Duncan is gor¬ 
geous, with a certain*bardic tone thrown into, 
the chorus. The sletfp-walking scyps is ex¬ 
ceedingly vjpll noted, with a closeness of expres¬ 
sion in the accompanied recitative offrn tried 
for, but rarely attained, in this most difficult 
portion of« musician’s task,'because, i4 Vs the 
portioncin which he must assort his equality 
with .the poet, without any great special display, 
without overpowering his mate, still leaving 
freedom! to the declaiming singers.—Madame 
Schrader-Devrient’s Lady Macbeth is one 
among the great opera recollections of. the last 
half century. It was from her baleful look, her 
indications of ambitious crime, compressed yet 
never concealed, her wretched frenzy of re¬ 
morse, that Retsch derived his idea of the 
heroine, not Siddonian, it is true, but still arrest¬ 
ing for the moment, and leaving the record of 
wicked power, end lacerating anguish, upon the 
memory of all who saw the actress. 

It is worth recording, that the text for Che- 
Idrd’s Macbeth, was arranged by the luckless 
clever author of “ La Marseillaise,” Rougct de 
Lisle. The musician never took another flight 
so higlf, or gained so much success, in any sub¬ 
sequent opera; he was elbowed out of sight, 
perhaps owing to certain peculiarities. of temper, 
and died, some years ago, at Weimar,'an obscure 
add unpopular man* 

The Italian Macbeth is { , far more flimsy, 
far mors tawdry, though written bv a far more 
famous man than Chhlardi-Signor Verdi. But 
his taste in musical tragedy is for that meagre 
ferocity which<does not get beyond melodrama 
(with,?light exception)—then, too, lie shares the 
incapacity of his countrymen to deal with super¬ 
natural subjects—Signof Rossini’s apparition of 
Niuus in Semiramiae making the one excep¬ 
tion. His witches are mere Vauxhall sorceresses, 
ludicrous and make-believe, anything but appal¬ 
ling and prophetic.—His Lady’s drinking song 
at the banquet, might, with the soberest pro¬ 
priety, be trausl'ciceoto the free-and-easy supper 
of the Camellia gentlewoman, otherwise La Xra- 
viafa. Nor is the last monologue of the heroine 
(who, by the way, was originally the most ill-fa¬ 
voured woman, and the grandest voice in modern 
Italy, Madame Barbien-Niiu) in any respect 
comparable to Chiffard’s. Like Chfclard’s, how¬ 
ever, this scene has had the advantage of being 
presented by one of the greatest actresses ol 
any time, w« may say the greatest living actress, 
reoolleoting her incomparable yesterday’s per- 
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sonation of Gluck’s Orpkeus—Madame Garcia 
Viardot. 

Tiie passion-plays of Shakespeare must form 
our second act; the comedies and songs our 
third. 


BKOUGHT TO LIGHT. 

Some miners were sinking a shaft in Wales 
(1 know not where; but the facts hare fill’d 
A chink in my brain, while other tales 

Have been swept away, as when pearls are spill'd, 
One pearl rolls into a chink in the floorV— 
Somewhere, then, where God’s light is kill’d, 

Andemen tear, in the dark, at the earth’s heart-core, 
These mgn werwat work; when their axes knock’d 
* A hole in a passage, closed years before.^ 

A slip in Hie earth, I*suppose, had black’d * 

Thin Ahllery suddenly up, with a heap 
Of rubbfc, as safe oa a chest is lock'd, *' 

• , 

Till these men pick'd it; and ’gan to creep ( 

In on all-fours. Then a loud shout ran 
Bound the black roof, “ Here’s a man asleep!” 

They all push’d forward; and scarce a spalT; 

From the month of the passage, in sooth, tho 
lamp 

Fell on the upturn'd face of a man ! 

No taint of death, no decaying damp 

Had touch’d that fair young brow, whereon 
Courage had set its glorious stamp. 

Calm as a monarch upon his throne. 

Lips liard-clenched,—no shadow of fear,— 

He sat there, taking his rest alone. 

He must have been there for many a year. 

The spirit had fled; but there was its shrine, 

In clothes of a century old, or near! 

The dry and embalming air of the mine * 

Had arrested tho natural hand of decay; 

Nor faded the flesh, nor dimm’d a line. 

Who was he then ? ... No man might say 
When the passage had sn^ldhly fallen in. 

Its memory, even, wea past away! 

In their great rough arn\f, begrimed with coal, 

They took him up, as a tender lass a 

Will carry a babe, from that darksome hole, 

To the otter world of the short warm grass. » 

Then up spoke one. “ Let us send for Bess,— 
She is seventy-nine, come ^Martinmas; 

“ Older than any one here, I guess! 

Belike, she may mind when the wall fell there, 
And remember the lad, by his cometineJb.” . . . 

So they brought old Bess, with her silver hair, 

To the side of the bill, where the dead gian lay, 
Ere the flesh bad crumbled in ouftr air. 

• 

And the crowd around him all gave way, 

As with tottering steps old Bess drew nigb, 

And bent o’er the face of the unchanged clay. 

Then suddenly rang* sharp low cry I . . . 

Bees sank on her knees, and wildly toss'# 

Her wither’d arms in the summer sky. 

“ 0 Willie! Willie I My lad! My loft I . . . 

The Lord be praised I After sixty yiftrs 
I see ye again 1 . . , . The, tears ye cost, 
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“O Willie, darlin’! were bitter tears . . . 

They never look’d for ye under ground! 

They told me a tale to mook my fears! 

“ They said ye were over the sea . . . ye’d found 
A lass ye loved better nor me,—to explain 
How ye’d a-vanish’d fro’ sight and sound! 

“ O darlin’! .... A long, long night o’ pain 
I ha' lived since then I—and now I’m old, 

Seems a’most os if youth was come back again,— 

‘t Seeing ye there, wi’ your locks o’ gold, 

And limbs so straight as ashen beams,— 

I a’most forget how tbe years ha’ roll’d 

“ Between us! . . . 0 Willie! bow strange it seems 
To see ye here, as I’ve seen ye oft, 

Ovcr»and over again—in greams!” ■ . . 

Ig broken words like these, with soft 
Low wails, she rock'd herself. And none 
Of the rough men aronnd her scoff’d. 

Fsr surely a sight like this, the sun 
Had rarely look’d upon. Face to face, 

The oid’dead love, and the living one!— 

The dead, with its undimm’d fleshly gracef 
• At the end of threescore years; tht quick, 
Pucker’d, and wither’d, without a trace 

Of its warm girl-beauty;—a wizard's trick, 
Bringing the love and the youth that were, 

Back to the eyes of the old and sick. 

Those bodies were just of one age ! yet there, 
Death, clad in youth, had been standing still, 
While Life bad been fretting itself threadbare! 

Bug Ae moment was come, as a moment will 
To all who have loved, and been parted here, 

And have toil’d alone, up the thorny hill; 

When, at the top, as their eyes see clear, 

Over tho mists in this valo below, 

Mere specks their trials and toils appear, 

Beside the eternal rest they know! 

—Death came to old Bess that night, and gave 
The welcome summons that she should go. 

And now, though the rains and winds may rave, 
Nothing can part them. Deep and wide, 

The miners, that evening, dug one grave. 

• 

So at last, while the summers gad winters glide, 

01^ Boss and young Willie sleep, side by side. 


TIIE*TENTH OF MARCH. 

It is good to see every kind and variety of 
beautiful thing in the world. It is good to 
stand bx moonlight on the deck of a smp, and 
watch the flash of the phosphorus in the vessel's 
wake; good to ascend tue Jura heights and 
look across the Geneva fake to where the 
whitened peaks of the Alps are lost among the 
vapours ot the.sky; good to saunter in the 
well-ordered walks of a flower-garden; or to 
pass the best half of a summer night among the 
ruined temples of Paestum. Such pleasures as 
these are, to a certain extent, at a man's com¬ 
mand. He may enjoy them again and again, 
and return to them often. Hut there are 
some sights of which this may not be said. 
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There are some scenes which require for the 
perfection of their development, a combina¬ 
tion of elements so rarely brought together, 
and which would lose so incalculably by the 
withdrawal of some one special ingredient, 
whose very nature is transitoiy, that they 
can only hie seen in their perfection once in 
a lifetime, and not always even so often as 
that. Nay, one may go even further, and 
say that in the whole course of Time there 
are certain things which in their entirety, and<J 
taking all the elements which go to make them 
up, occur but once, and never happen again 
under all the same circumstances, or with all 
the same surroundings—as long as Time en¬ 
dures. c <■*> 

He who had the privilege of being present in 
Saint George’s Chapel at Windsor, on the tentl# 
day of March, in this present year, had i a chance 
which cannot come to him again, and indeed is 
not likely to come again to any man. Mach hair 
already been said and written about what took 
place on. that day, but more remains behind. 
Time has earned us on a certain distance since 
the events of tlift day took place. We have drawn 
back from the picture whose details we at first 
pored into so eagerly, and being further off can 
see its general effect much better and very much 
more truly. Like everything really grand and 
fine, the drama enacted on that day not only bears 
the test of calm reflection, but even gains by it. 
If we kept that same drama by us for the Hora- 
tian period, it would bear the test. 

Consider the argument of this enacted poeip, 
how interesting it is, and withal how good and 
wholesome: Somewhere about twenty - five 
years ago, a young girl, then Only nineteen years 
of age, was crowned Queen of one of the 
greatest countries on the face of the globe, and 
before this frail tenant of a most mighty throne, 
men and women, old and young, the grey-liaired 
senator, and the soldier m the prime of youth 
and strength, bowed their heads, half pleased 
at the thought of their own voluntary submission 
to a sceptre held by such a young ana feeble arm. 
By-and-by, this young Quqen was married to a 
prince who was the very choice of hemffeetions, 
and these two lived Before the world, doing what 
perhaps is just the very best thing any humdh 
being can do—setting a good example; so good 
an example, that the court over which they pre¬ 
sided was surely the most incorrt^t of which we 
have any authentic record in the world’s history. 
And so it happened that under this most happy 
reign the country prospered marvellously, and 
dia really seem to be favoured among the nations 
of the earth : a great prosperity and peace 
reigning in it, wnilfc troublous times were 
knoton in the other European countries. Eor 
twenty years these two livSd continually to¬ 
gether, and in this time fire daughters and four 
sons were bom to them. The harmony of their 
lives was at its completest, and their quiet hap¬ 
piness at its fullest, itfhen suddenly the husband 
of the Queen fell ill, and after a sickness too 
short to prepare either the Queen herself, or, 
indeed, any one else, for the shock, he died. The 
4 -, 


grief of his widow, still young, and again as 
solitary on the throne as she had been twenty 
years before, was of r rare and most Absorbing 
I tind; there has probably been no such royal 
sorrow since that of the English king who built 
a separate monument at eacli separate town 
where those who bore the body of his beloved 
queen rested on the funeral journey—such grief 
is a living monument to the memory of a good 
man, ana speaks more strongly than words or 
sculptured records can. 

Bat the children of the dead prince are grow¬ 
ing up arbund their mother, aud the time lias 
arrived when one of them, the cliiefest prince 
in all the land, has chosen him a bride, tihe 
fame of whose winning presence'' and wSlier fair 
qualities ha^e so preceded her, that the people 
of this most lqyal country lowed the young lady 
almost before seeing lier, and received tai^not 
as a welcoirfc stranger, but ra'iher as a Criend 
well knswn already, and most"anxiously ex¬ 
pected. With every step of ground traversed 
between the o'ld town on the river's estuary, 
and theycastle high up on the same river’s 
course, the princess made new friends of those- 
who hurried down to examine the credentials 
she brought with her, and which, like the rest 
of us, she bore upon her face. There never was 
a progress so triumphant as that which the 
Princess Alexandra made, from the spot where 
she landed on English ground, to her home in 
Windsor Castle. 

Now this simple—most simple—story of the 
love of the Queen for her husband, and of his. 
loss, must be borne in mind by those who would 
understand all that there was of interest in 
that great pageant alid ceremony of the Tenth 
of Mar^h. That little tale forgotten, the pic¬ 
ture would have been splendid indeed ; but it 
would have wanted that one touch of shade, of 
which many must have felt the effect who hardly 
realised what it was that brought it about. Who. 
knows how far the* minds of those who pro¬ 
nounced that wedding-procession to be the 
loveliest sight they had ever seen, were uncon¬ 
sciously affected by the presence of the dark 
figuft of the mourning Queen, half concealed in 
the pew above the altar P 

Those who watched the details of that glori¬ 
ous pageant, with somewhere down in the re¬ 
cesses of their hearts an undefined memory of 
all that had preceded it, saw a perfect thing 
through a perfect medium, and came away con¬ 
vinced that 'they might live long and see many 
things, but never anything in its own way so 
beautiful as that. 

One thiffg very c remarkable about that spec¬ 
tacle, treating it only <Kr a spectacle, was the 
great comfort it gave you from its reality. It 
was so like the theatre, but with everything that 
the theatre wants. There were no bad actors 
in the parts. The princes wire real princes, 
and the jewels were real diamonds and pearls. 
All that the theatre attempts, spectacularly, 
was here thoroughly realised. When you found 
a duke aurtouuced in 'the programme, it was 
really a duke whom you sayv, not a suit of 
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clothes* with a scene-shifter inside them—just 
as we know that ever; necklace or diadem that 
one saw Was a' thing of actual value Buch as 
it looked, and not a composition of bits of glass 
with coloured tinsel behind them. 

It was a sort of combined sensation of getting 
married, of going to the play, of standing god¬ 
father, and siim)l; going to church, all mixed 
up together, with a suspicion of morning con¬ 
cert, and a faint dash of flower-show. Here 
wefe ladies in opera-cloaks—it must be a play 
we were going to see; but they had smart 
bonnets on—it was a morning concert. No, we 
were standing in a Gothic^orch, and there were 
pinnaclesjipnd trefoils, and other ecclesiastical 
* ornaments, in all directions—we werj going to 
church; but then npne of us had prayer-books, 
and qevwral, on the other hand, carried opera- 
glasses.* At any Ate, we were all j mimed close 
together waiting* at a door, which was not yet 
opened, and we were complaining that ounfeet 
were very cold, and that the carriages which con¬ 
tinued to set down fresh arrivals every moment 
were pressing much too closely on us. ffet, with 
‘ all this close packing and dim suggestion of a pit 
entrance on the occasion of some popular per¬ 
formance, it was evident that wc were in good 
[ company; for a little lady alongside me was 
murmuring in a soft tone the words, “It’s Lady 
Janeand an old gentleman accompanying the 
little lady responded eagerly, “ Is she looking 
this way ?” and the little lady seplied despond¬ 
ently, “Not just now;” and a moment after¬ 
wards began to nod and smile maniacally, 
whereupon the old gentleman asked feverishly, 
“ Did sne see you ?” and the little lady replied, 
“ Yes;” and they both remained breathless with 
joy from that time until the moment wlfen the 
door in front of us was opened, and we moved 
on at last, and found ourselves after all in a 
church—a church with a carpet on the floor 
though, and between the oolumns of the nafe 
rows of scats, risrng ont above another, and 
covered with red cloth. Soon we were all dis¬ 
tributed over these seats, and eagerly watching 
the proceedings of certain gentlemen in blue 
coats, with stand-up collars au over gold; and of 
certain‘other gentlemen, who ingeniously com¬ 
bined two different periods in their costume— 
their upper halves being clad in dress-coats and 
whi{f chokers of our own period, and their lower 
halves resembling the extremities of the Reve¬ 
rend Mr. Sterne, deceased. ThesS gentlemen 
appeared to have a great deal on their minds, 
and were continually disappearing behind a 
curtain which hung over thc*wcsteift entrance 
of the chapel in which me were seated, and re¬ 
entering with countenances suggestive of a great 
deal—though what, it would be difficult to say 
with precision. In due time their position was 
considerably strengthened by a detachment of 
beefeaters, eash of whom courageoufly took 
charge of one of the pillars which supported 
the roof, with an evident determination to stand 
or fall by it. Nor was it long befoae the scene 
i was further enlivened by the appearance of some 

1 


gentlemen who rather resembled the knaves in j 
a pack of cards, and these personages were also 11 

somewhat given to a polyglot view of costume, I j 
combining the herald’s tabard of the fourteenth ! 
century with the trouser of 1863, and the shirt ■' 
collar of 1825. However, it was all very im- 

a and grand, and what followed was won- 
y free from defect, unaffected, and real. 

There is no doubt that the effect of what was 
to come was much brightened by the long, long 
interval which elapsed between the time when ' 
we took our places on each side of that carpeted 
central avenue, and the moment when the little 
knot of trumpeters assembled at the curtain 
suddenly stepped aside, at the command of one 
among^them who had been peeping behind the 
drapery. A moment afterwards, a hand came 
from between the curtains and motioned im¬ 
patiently V> the men whose office it was to un¬ 
draw them. 

•They opened, and the wedding guests passed 
slowly and separately along in order. There 
was no* music, no flourish of trumpets, no an¬ 
nouncement even of names or titles. would ! 
bp idle to speak of this preliminary proces¬ 
sion. There were bright jewels ana splendid 
garments, and gallant gentlemen and noble 
gentlewomen to grace them. We who stood by 
to look were all perfectly quiet, and the carpeted 
floor gave no sound of footfall, and so this band 
of guests in bright clothing passed on in silence 
the complctest that can be imagined, and 
ascending the steps that led into the choir of 
the chapel, presently disappeared from view. 

That curtain, covering the western entrance 
of the building, fell as the last guest passed 
before us; but it was anxiously watched; for 
the procession next expected was one of more 
interest than the last. Indeed, the arrangement 
of these four processions,though entirely natural, 
was also organised as if with a view to dramatic 
effect: each in succession exceeding in interest 
that which preceded it. - When we had waited 
a little time after the company of guests had 
passed, the trumpeters formed into line, two 
and two. For this next procession the trum¬ 
peters were to head*playing a flourish as they 
led the way in front. Wiey were followed 
bjatho heralds, and by the different members of 
the Queen’s household, a long array of equerries 1 
and ushers affd kings of arms—and then came 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

There are some people in this world whom 
everybody likes. There are some people of 
whom the public knows next to nothing, to 
whose slide it goes over almost without conside¬ 
ration. They have never courted approbation, 
never in any way “ stooped, to conquer," nor had 
recourse to artful praotices in order to win ap¬ 
plause. But somehow or other wq feel that 
those whom we have elected our favourites are 
what are familiarly called people of the right . 
sort. We feel sure of them. We know that 
if an occasion came when something right Cad j 
to be done, they would do it, and do it without 
grudging. It is so with the lady I have 
mentioned. When the Princess Mary appears 
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*hy puttie occasion there is always a hearty The trumpeters and heralds who had Uccom- 
wirtcome ready for her, and When she passes in panied the last to the entrance of the choir 
private along oar streets, she leaves a tram of having returned from its doorway, Aid ranged 
good temper as she goes, and men and women themselves once more in order by the opposite 

look pleasanter, and perhaps feel happier as door, we k . " " 

her carriage drives past them. I had rather the castle, 
have such a place as this in the good will of off we could hear the bands outside mid in the 
such a people as the English than—be King of distance playing the national anthem, mid 
Greece to-morrow. The fact is, we are all—aud almost more faintly a still more impressive 
especially those of us who say least about it— sound. This was the repeated peering of the 
skilled physiognomists, and we find that thq£ great multitude without, who lined the way 
handsome countenance of the Princess Mary of from the castle to the chapel entrance. This 
Cambridge agrees in all particulars with the prin- distant fhusic, and, still more, this distant cheer- 
ciples of the science by which we are guided. ing, had a wonderful sound as we listened and 
The Princess of Prussia is another of these waited, and it was, perhaps, made the moreore- 

f eneral favourites, and when the time cam# for markable by the strange silence of jp large a 
er to pass, with the little kilted youngster body of pegple as we were, filliHg all the nave of 
clinging to her hand, that peculiar and faint Saint .George’s Chapel. Presently the,cbeering 
murmur of satisfaction which tells, so much ceased, and the distant music too, and tlj^lrum- 
was heard from end to end of this portion of peters whootood before the curtain dreys iDliem- 
the church. • selves up in line, and waited, with their trum- 

I am afraid that any ladies who may honour pets at their lips. The part of Bridegroom is 
me by reading these words, will expect' me to difficult to play in the wedding-drama, and one 
give an account of how these princesses, and which it is not possible to make much of. The 
all the other ladies, were dressed, even to the Prince of Wales was nervous when he entered 
young princesses who took their part in the pro- the chapel, and doubtless no one there thought 
cession so gravely and modestly. I had better the loss of him for being so, but rather the 
own at once that for the dresses I must refer to more. The trumpeters, the heralds, and the 
the Court Newsman, or some other authority different officers of his household preceded him; 
on millinery, where they will be found better but it is doubtful whether any one present 
described than they would be by me, even if saw much of them. In a drama of such con- 
I had made notes as the wearers passed before centrated interest, the chief actors and the 
my eyes. I remember magnificent trains of popular favourites alone are thought of, and the 
various glorious colours. I remember an in- minor performers are in danger of losing the 
distinct vision of white and gold, and pearls, fair share of attention which belongs to them as 
and feathers, and diamonds, and ribbons; but their due. When the Prince of Wales appeared 
anything more definite than this is altogether in that western doorway, with his uncle, the 
beyond me, and out of reach; I remember, also, Duke of Saxe-Cuburg, and his brother-in-law, 
that the ladies who bore the trains all appeared the Prifeoe of Prussia, one on either side of him— 
to do so under protest, and to have a hearty and two as gallant-looking gentlemen as ever 
dislike for the encumbrance. 


time is getting nearer and nearer to the particu- G&rter, would have, made a study that Paul 
lar minute—for punctuality is a royal virtue— Veronese or Tintoretto mighj; have made some- 
when it is announced that she will appear. As thing fine of. 

the last of those who accompany and attend It was impossible to sit by and look on at 
the family of the Queen‘disappear .within the suck a scene as this, without being continually 
screened-off portiofi' of the cnurch, the shrill reminded of other royal pageants held in other 
cry of the trumpets is heard no more, and the times fin this same ground. How mufti there 
triumphal march of Beethoven bursts magnifi- was in this that was akin to them, and at 


brancc of the procession that had just passed, kept the line, just as they stood, for a royal pro- 
and more particularly—of the little princesses, cession in Kie days of Henry the Eighth, or of 


and more particularly—of the little princesses, cession in Kie days of Henry the Eighth, or of 
two walking side by side, and one, the eldest, Charles the Second. The general effect of those 
holding by the hand, the last bom of the’Queen, splendid robes and magnificent traina and flush- 
the smallest and most delicate of creatures, ing jewels snust have been much the same in the 
moving with little precise steps as if to the older period; and wlieret then, did the great dif- 
mu-ic of the trumpets, and with long fair hair ference lie P It lav principally in this: that one 
combed straight behind her back—of the only could really respect the actors in this scene. No 
married pair who appeared in the .procession doubt, the people of the fifteenth or seventeenth 
together, the Prinoess Alice and her husband, century^ were much impressed by the court 
leading her with a tender care and affection pageants' of their own day, andstood by, looking 
which it was very good to see—all these things on with awe as princes, nobles, and courtiers 
we had time to think about as the organ played, passed in array before them; but how should 
and as we waited for the curtain to rise on the we of this time look (were the thing possible) 
next act of the splendid drama. upon a procession in which Wolsey took a part. 
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or Juc%e Jeffreys figured ? 8hould we disguise 
our contempt as Harry the Eighth strode on¬ 
ward to plight his troth for the fourth or fifth 
time, or as the Second Charles passed along, sur¬ 
rounded by worthless court favourites and court 
panders P Would the arrogant strut and defiant 
looks of the nobles of- Henry's court impress us P 
Should we look with approval on the ladies 
who surrounded the Merry Monarch when he 
came abroad?* Nay, to come down to later 
times, what should we have to say to another 
mrfry monarch who flourished much more re¬ 
cently, and held his sway when some ofwis were 
young ? What should we say to him who last 
held the prince’s plume f Should we call him 
, ihe first gentleman in Europe now P 

Be the cause what it may, and th^ influence 
that has brought the thing about whose ibmay, 
the tlhng is certain, that we live in’an age when 
to excel in riot aUd debauchery is ? o longer a 
claim on men’s%stccm and favour; in#n age 
when to pursue a straight course—wkieh is 
difficult—is universally creditable; and when 
to pursue a crooked course—which is easy— 
is universally discreditable; an age wffen men 
must earn our respect if they wonld enjoy popu¬ 
larity, and must win a victory over themselves 
before they win the approbation of the people. 

But stop—away with even the remembrance 
of those bad " old times.” Let us clear our 
memory even of the recollections which have 
been haunting us. Let the very mention of the 
Merry Monarch be bushed. Let»me forget even 
the name of the bloated king who made the 
headsman judge in his Divorce Court, and who 
stepped over the corpse of one wife to take tlte 
hand of another at the altar. For behold! the 
curtain—that curtain which has had so much to 
do to-day—is parted once again, and fte pro¬ 
cession of the Bride appears. 

1 have never seen—1 question whether any one 
has ever seen—anything to equal the intense sub¬ 
dued feeling of that assembly of persons wh£n 
those curtains opeged fo? the fourth time. I 
question whether any one saw even the first part 
of this procession, or heard the sound of the bray¬ 
ing trumpets at the head of it; there was expec¬ 
tancy, and nothing else, until the moment came 
when, ^uitc slowly and softly, the Printss of 
Denmark, with a cluster of ladies around her, 
appeared in the western doorway. Her pro¬ 
gress was so slow, that she seemea at first to be 
standing there for a moment motionless, though 
she was moving all the time, no doiJbt. 

You have had enough of description of this 
young lady’s personal appearance, and doubt¬ 
less by this time her portraits have penetrated 
even to where you are eesiding. So I shall not 
attempt that perfectly hopeless performance— 
the description of a face. Indeed, on occasions 
like this, separate features are for the most part 
as little denned before one as separate articles 
of attire. People saw a sort of large find soft 
nest of some undefined white substance; they 
saw a ring of ladies with rich white drapery 
held in the midst among them, «nd one a 
little out of that circle ana in advance of the 


rest; they saw rosebuds, and lace, and white 
flowers, and green leaves intermingled with them. 
They were struck by a face that was very pale 
and full of a sort of awe and wonder, but the 
face of no ordinary bride, not simply a timid 
shrinking girl, but one with character, distinc¬ 
tive of her own, conscious that hers was a most 
marked and uncommon lot; prepared, if I mis¬ 
take not, to act a great part greatly, and some¬ 
thing awe-struck to And that at nineteen years 
of age she was no longer a young girl, but a 
woman singled out and marked from among the 
millions of the earth as one to whom a most 
special destiny was assigned. There was this 
look surely. There is always something very 
much^he reverse of gay about a weddiug, though 
people will talk of “g9y weddings” neverthe¬ 
less. Attaching to the bride there is always a 
sense of §n indefinite romance, which mingles 
with the admiration of those who see her 
p.-»ss along. There is something of the votive 
offering about her appearance as decorated 
with gSrlands, and accompanied like Jephthuh’s 
daughter by the maidens, her companions, she 
gpes on her way to the altar. m '** 

Was it physical weakness, the result of great 
agitation; was it that the company might see 
better her whom they had come to see; or was it 
some singular tact and instinct teaching this lady 
what was right—which of these things was it that 
caused her to move along the chapel nave so very, 
very slowly? I believe no one expectea this. By 
none of those who had preceded the princess in 
the other processions, had they been taught to 
expect it. I think it took every one by surprise, 
and I think there was no one present who did 
not feel the effect of that slowness of progress 
which carried the Bride so gradually and with' 
such almost imperceptible movement past them. 
Once or twice, ana more particularly as she 
neared the steps that led into the choir, she 
seemed to pause altogether, and then she was 
seen for a moment at the other end of the church 
passing behind the screen, to appear no more as 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 

Over the whole of this, there was a subtle 
influence sited by the foregoing story at which we 
have already glanced. When Ihe young princesses 
went through the entrance that led into the 
choir; when the Prince of Wales ascended 
those steps ;^vhcn the Bride passed out of 
sight; they all looked to that opening in the 
wail from whifti the lady dressed in mourning 
watched the scene; and, as they looked, they did 
obeisance to her love and her sorrow. Surely, re¬ 
membering all these things, this was a remark¬ 
able and touching scene, and one that justified 
the enthusiasm with which those who stood by 
regarded it. On all, no doubt, whether tjjey 
could see it or not* that dark figure jiad an un¬ 
conscious influence, and iu every heart was re¬ 
flected, to some extent at least, the shadow on 
the chancel wall. 

Upon us who waited outside iu silence, the 
faint sound of the voice of him who adminis¬ 
tered those solemn vows to the Prince and 
Princess, had a strange and mysterious in- 
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fluence. It was wonderful to think: what was 
being effected in that short time, and with those 
little words; wonderful to think to what good 
and bad purpose the; had been spoken first and 
last since originally they had been put together; 
wonderful when at last they ceased, the wild joy 
of the Hallelujah Chorus succeeded them, ana 
when presently the two who had gone into the 
choir a few moments before, each single and 
alone, came out together hand in hand, the die 
cast, the pledge given, suspense no longer 
written in anxious characters upon their faces, 
but succeeded by the calmness which belongs to 
certainty. 

And so they went forth into the world toge¬ 
ther by that western gate, and the curtain fell 
again and finally, behinf the last of the wedding 
guests. 




AN HOTEL TO "PUT UP” AT, ' 

L’Hotel is, in a topographical point of view, 
immediately behind the Grande Op6ra of Paris. 
In point of attractiveness, the Grand Opera is 
far behind the Hotel. At the Opera, a large 
portion of the public, for a large portion of the 
night, is wearied with so-called pastime. At the 
Hotel, the performances never pall. If the 
spectator does not find entertainment enough, 
he has only to become an actor in them. The 
rules of the house permit him to watch or share 
the play of passions there, at will. 

Parisians say L’Hotel, as Londoners say The 
Tower; as Mussulmans, A1 Koran—for eminence, 
and for short. The Hotel is also styled Hotel 
Drouot, from one of the streets on which it 
faces; and exhaustively as definition, Hotel des 
Yentes des Commissaires Priseurs—Auctioneers’ 
Sales Hall, as you might translate in English. It 
contains sixteen auction-rooms on ground floor 
and first story, and a court-yard that often serves 
as a seventeenth. Into it, and out of .it, from 
early autumn, round again to early summer, the 
" season” nearly circling in the year, all sorts of 
movable French properties are daily put up, and 
daily knocked down,! 

Hither come all house furnishings; lowliest 
pots and pans and grossest earthenware; vases 
in bronze and precious metals,, and marbles 
of cunningest workmanship, and Sbvres sets 
of fragile elegance; family pox’raits which, if 
like, would justify a cheerful resignation in the 
breasts of relicts bereaved of the originals; can¬ 
vases by masters, whose counterfeit presentment 
of beauty tutors nature. Huddled in this foom 
are poverty’s “honest, mean habiliments,” and 
instruments of labour, and small domestic gods; 
in ihe next room are displayed the late contents 
of a brokerf stock-gambler’s splendid apartments, 
or the wardrobe and costly thingamies of some 
frail goddess of the neighbouring Opera— 

With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 

With raffs, and cuffs, and farthingales, and things; 
With scarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery— 


which the gentleman who fell with thef stock 
once helped to pay for, belike—and also that, 
young Gandin, fanciful speculator in such values, 
who nas come to re-purchase some jewelled ex¬ 
token of affection, given when the was his 
treasure—and he was her treasury. The shrewd 
marchande de toilette and the shrewder Israelite 
guilefully watch both goods aud Gaudin, with 
view to new profits out of both. Here, are 
rush-bottomed chairs, plain arid rigid, from 
hard-working St. Antoine; and here, fauteuils 
damask-quilted, soft-armed, pliant, yielding, 
the property of the Vicomte d’Olcefar, while 
yet that distinguished nobleman gave himself 
the pains to live and flonsume the fruits ofothe 
earth. At the gateway there; plebeian white 
wood and ramshackle walnut wood have fa¬ 
miliarly met, and are jolting invisibly-jointed 
rosewood, pausandre, and exquisite maipjuelerie. 

Not onh? do the social estates of send 
their representatives here — from saloon and 
attics, from the noble faubourg and the industrial 
quarters, from the central boulevards aud the 
barriers—but the historical periods too. lu 
Salle Number Six, Monsieur Escribe is knocking 
down stiff Ilomanr.stcr uglinesses of the first 
Empire; awaiting the like fate to-morrow, are ga¬ 
thered in the next room, chairs and stools from 
which the Revolution pushed the aucien regime; 
or tables that were rioted over—and under—in 
the nights of the Regency; or mirrors that did 
not blush to reflect the beauties of the latter days 
of that “ Well Beloved,” of whom Niebuhr has 
written the terrible epitaph, “ God at last took 
pity on France and iiad Louis the Fifteenth 
die;” chiffonniers, writing-desks, work-tables, 
many such things that recal the witty abb€, and 
the frivolous marquises, and the unvirtuous 
women* who lived so gaily and naughtily while 
the body of the state was festering towards cor¬ 
ruption, in the diseased time which Dr. Guillotin 
finally had to prescribe for; here likewise are 
c&skets, and cabigpts, and buffets of earlier 
quainter ages, tankarefi, carved sword-hilts, door 
knockers, vases of the Renaissance (mostly, the 
expert says, the work of Benvenuto Cellini, who 
mutt have been a singularly industrious arti¬ 
ficer), odds and ends of the middle ages, lamps 
and candlesticks of the dark ernes, annotfr of the 
Crusaders, Carlovingian battle-axes, Merovin¬ 
gian swords, malarae and gaesa of the Celtic 
Gauls, bnd everything left of their milder utensils 
in the culinary or religious way. 

k. routh o’ auld nlcknacfcets, 

Busty aim caps and jinglin jackets, 

And parritch-pats and auld sant backets 
** * Before the Flood. 

The department of antiquities and cariosities 
is hy no means limited by French history and 
geography. They come from beyond the Rhine, 
and the Alps, and the Channel, and from the 
islands ‘ beyond the sea. Chuia and Japan 
furnish largely; since the Franco-British war 
and fiery allied irruption into the Summer 
Palace, th« Celestial Empire with especial 
copiousness; and Persia, and Egypt, and India 
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anything left more saleable than Jecker bonds— 
which may be labelled diplomatic curiosities 
now—you may look for assortments next winter 
in the Rue Drouot. It is the constant reser¬ 
voir of private collections of virtuosi, whose 
heirs are sometimes agreeably surprised at the 
profitable native of the queer investments they 
were used ignorantly to grumble at. When 
yqji saw your not sufficiently respected uncle 
Buying for a hundred francs a piece of old 
crockery that your aunt* would not have lent 
two francs on, you littleihought that ten years 
later it would sell for a thousand at public 
auction! * It is also the constant reservoir from 
which private collectors and museum directors 
draw. A famous piece of armour? formerly one 
of tht^ems of Strawberry Hill, said to be 
engravia by thejnevitable Benvenuto Cellini, and 
toliave once belonged to Francis the Ffbt, was 
sold last January out of the Depiidoff collec¬ 
tion. 

Miaou! cock-a-doo! quack! cluck! boar! oodle! 
wow! doo! qrr ! chatter, clack, snarl, and the 
“ dumb inarticulate” rest of it. In the large 
hall on the ground floor, is imminent, or in pro¬ 
gress, a sale of gallinaces, volatiles, dogs, cats, 
monkeys, rabbits, or other animals of the smaller 
classes—either useful domestic, or useless, or 
destructive of all domestic quiet and good neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Pictures and engravings forfii the most at¬ 
tractive feature of the place, and shall have more' 
notice further on. Enough cataloguing for tjje 
present of the infinite variety of merchandise, 
which -custom cannot stale, for fast as the com- 
missaires clear off their stocks, so fast are they 
replenished with 

Alle manere of chaffare, 

Apes, and japes, and marmosettes taylede, 

Nifles, trifles, that littelle hav£ availed?, 4 

And thynges with which thfiy fetely blere our eye, 
With thynges not endnrynge that we bye; 

Ffor muche of thys chaffare that is wastable 
Might be forborne for dere and dyssevable. , 

The population of the Hotel if to be classified 
as fixed, habitual, and floating. At the head of 
the fixed class stands the master of the house, 
member of the ancient and honourable com¬ 
pany of licensed commissaires priscurs. Their 
honours, which are in other men’s mouths, are 
sometimes disputed by querulous parties, who 
make bargains with them. Their profits they 
take cal'e of themselves, and no one questions 
their importance. They nunfber eighty souls, 
to speak figuratively. ‘They drive their trade 
otherwheres than at the Hotel: as at Bercy, in 
wines; at the Tattersall’s in the Rue Beaujon, 
in horses; at the Maison Silvestre, in books; 
but this is th^pp central house of business— 
twenty million francs’ worth in a year. Ine com- 


missaire is a sort of public functionary, and, 
like all "ministerial” persons in France, is, 
when on duty, black-dress-coated and close 
shaven. It is curious that a fall beard is never 
official costume in France; it has been for the 
last dozen or two of regimes, at least, a sign of 
opposition, a badge of the dangerous mass. 
Those liberals under the Restoration, who offi¬ 
cially attached themselves to the younger 
branch of the Bourbons, after July, straight¬ 
way shaved. When that broke down, beards 
Sprouted again; but the coup d’etat was a 
coup de rasoir, and the barber reduced many a 
hirsute republican to a smooth courtier of the. 
rising Empire. With the hair of the head, the 
capillary law is different: so that a certain close 
shoilfbristling cut is eknown as the style 4 la 
malcontent. But here extremes must be avoided 
lest they meet; for over-long locks are supposed 
to indicate inflammable political and social de¬ 
posits in the underlying brain. It is noticeable, 
tfiat shrewd political aspirants, the best advised 
waiters on revolution and providence, keep them¬ 
selves well trimmed at all times. 

The commissaire presides at thoflala at an 
devated desk. In the crisis of bias and atten¬ 
dant excitement, he rises to command the situa¬ 
tion. In his right hand he holds the hammer, 
which is Demosthenic in its eloquence of action. 
Now, it is poised expectant, high in air; now, 
waves in undulating lines, persuasive; now, 
exhorts, projected; now, jerks, in argument; 
anon pauses, as if to listen—falls with menacing 
rapidity to within an inch of the desk, swoops 
up a "bid, then up again—surprising judg¬ 
ment, keeping short-pulsed fears and hopes in a 
dangle. At lost, the theme exhausted, perorat¬ 
ing with an impressive ping! His eye is swiftly 
rotatory, penetrating, prehensile—catching ana 
interpreting the slightest wink of yours, of your 
neighbour’s—noting that the indifferent man 
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that the man yet more indifferent at the back 
of him again, strokes his moustache or gives a 
preconcerted scratch to his nose. This eye of 
liis has, beside, a magnetic quality which, as its 
interrogative glance .meets yours, sets you a 
winking affirmatively in almost involantary 


* The Mont de Fitfuf is fondly called Ma Tante 
in France. * 


sympathy. And lus smiles! ion reel as tnougn 
lie were a friend of yours—not of the other 
fellow who is Ridding against you—having your 
interest at hBart, appreciating your taste and 
judgment; so that when at last, what with the 
sentiment of complaisance and your mutual re¬ 
gard, and crescendo exhilaration of bids, yon 
say or nod five hundred francs, and the hammer 
knocks the Corregio into your possession at that 
price—plas five per cent for the house—yon 
consider that man as an'ornament to his sex. 
Next day, in the streets, the commissaire ddes 
not hasten to fostlr your bidding ldbk of inti¬ 
macy by the opening warmth of his counte¬ 
nance—does not know you. By his side (the 
auctioneer's, when on duty) sits bis olerk, 
also in black integuments and close shaven; he 
records the order of the goings, and makes out 
duplicate bulletins, one of which is stuok, by a 
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deft dab of hybrid waxy paste, peculiar in its 
composition to the Hotel, to the knocked down 
object, and one-handed to the more or less ex¬ 
alted purchaser. 

An open space before the desk, partitioned 
from the public by a range of tables stretching 
across the room, is the stage of the crier and 
the expert. The crier fills the first speaking 
rdle after the auctioneer, who is supported by 
him, to whom he gives the antistrophe. He has 
the eyes of Argus, the ear of Dionysius, the 
lungs of a Stentor, the mouth of Chrysostoirt. 
He reverses the Eastern proverb; his speech is 
.golden, and his silence in calculated pauses is 
silvern. In the pond ‘of faces before him, he 
fishes for bids. His practised eye suspects under 
the strenuously placid ceunteuancc, the spelling 
purpose and even the unconsoiously rising desire 
to buy. He has the tempting article—pretty 
picture or what not—held up to you, {Hays about 
you with flying word-baits, brings you to the sur¬ 
face and hooks you as it were withaglance. There 
is a celebrated crier, an old man known to fame 
only by the name of Jean, so skilful in this art of 
angling, tfcst he not nnfrequently catches simple 
gudgeons who, rather than struggle to get clear 
against the laughter of the whole house, quietly 
pay for what they did not want. 

Higher in rank is the expert. He is a man— 
if a being of such sui-generical qualities can be 
called a man—who sees below the surface of 
all sorts of things, into their origin and history 
and intrinsic and market value. In the fine arts, 
for example, he is learned iu schools and fami¬ 
liar with masters: with their early manner 
and second manner and last but one and last 
manner; with their pupils and imitators and 
copyists; with originals and undoubted originals 
and attributed originals and copies of the period; 
with touch and re-touch ana tone and colour 
and varnish—especially varnish; with drawing 
and grouping and composition; with all the 
grounds—fore, back, ana middle, and with the 
“ Corregiosity of Corregio ” generally. Some¬ 
times he makes mistakes between liquorice-juice 
of modern application and the mellow dimness 
of antiquity. One day, in an invoice of Italian 
pictures was a crucifix with the legend Salvator 
Mundi, which the expert commended to ama¬ 
teurs as a work of the namesake and rivaPln 
genius of Salvator Rosa. . 

Humbler in the Hotel hierarchy is the com- 
missionnaire, though he, too, is*,privileged, and 
in some sort official person; like all such in 
S'ranee, he wears a uniform; a short jacket of 
a fixed cut and colour, with buttons after tbeir 
kind, and a cap after its kind, more than civil, 
but less than military. He receives the object 
from the hands of the expert, puts it on the 
table, holds it up to the scrutiny of the assembly. 
Also he diligently watches the game, points out 
and faithfully brings to the notice of the crier 
an unexpected bidder timidly breaking cover. 
Lowly and coanw-habited as he looks, curse not 
the commissioanaire. Peradventurc, he is grown 
a practical caimoisseur by long experience, and 
rich by little investments and devestments of bis 


own, watchfully made at the curious ebbs and 
flows of the course of trade here. The good will 
of Ms place is worth five thousand franc?—a much 
larger sum, or value, at any rate, in Paris than 
in London. 

Need I include in the census of the fixed 
population, those respectable gentlemen clothed 
in proportion to their authority, in long-skirted 
coats, with straight meagre swords of justice by 
their sides, the instruments of French providence, 
watchful tutors of the paternal government’s 
restless children? Are we not in Paris ? Apd 
are they, not the sergents de Napoleonvillo ? 

For the numerous and mixed habitual popula¬ 
tions of the Hotel, in. their tribes and famines, 
you will find hints towards a nomenclature in a 
chapter of Southey’s Doctor. Here, & in other 
centres of human activity, the Gettitcs and 
Haveites abound, and the Children of Terade 
and Mammon. If you ventur.e into thtf/'ooms 
on the ground floor, you will think you have 
fallen aSnong Philistines, mingled with a winning 
tribe’ Of Israelites and Hittites and veritable 
Haggitcs. There are professional dealers in all 
second-kind merchandise, Marohands de Meubles, 
Marchands de Tableaux, Marchands de Bric-a- 
brac, Marchandes de Toilette. They are specially 
to be avoided and not to be (voluntarily) met 
with, within the borders of miscellaneous sales of 
cheap articles. Recognising as I do the pervading 
urbanity of the French, I bear witness to these 
as an ocular, olfactory, and costal witness, that 
they are an inelegant, unpolished, unfragrant 
folk. Their raiment is uncomely, their unbilled 
breath is the breath of garlic eaters, the elbows 
qf them are rigid and pungent, and the fingers 
and the nails thereof arc as the claws of unclean 
birds. Among them are many who, interpreted by 
their Q-iter garb, should be women, but of whom 
the fierceness of greed and the flavour are epicene. 
Real and pretended connoisseurs and amateurs 
arc Geshurites when they are lucky, often enough 
Manassitcs. They are mainly attendant upon 
sales of pictures, dfigravings, articles of vertu. 
They arc a special folk, including many varieties 
with curious manners anc^ customs, that shall be 
spoken of hereafter. I will only mention in 
passing, the Amorites, a very feeble people, who 
attend the sales of furniture, jewels, afce., sent 
in by”actresses, more oelebrated for their high 
skirts and misdemeanours than for their his¬ 
trionic merits, or by other female “ celebrities,” 
to buy at high prices either memorials of them 
or presents for rivals. 

An important class, in number, are the idlers 
and spectacle-loving flaneurs—the Gadites and 
the Gazei^es. Their time is not money. They 
come to exchanged for anycheapreturn of amuse¬ 
ment ; to get rid of th&nselves. You may see 
sueh with their feet at the register, of a cold day, 
chatting low with their antipodes, or quietly gone 
—amid the stirring goings—fast asleep. Of these 
are they who haunt the publicr’ibraries and other 
places of gratis warmth, in dull winter days. It 
was one of them wha, entering the reading-room 
of the Bibliotlihque Impdriale one chilly morn¬ 
ing, and Adding all the chairs beset, asked for a 
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large.book. " Wliat title ?” “ I don t know.” 
“ What subject, then, at least ?” “ It’s all 
one to me, if it’s only bis;.” “ But, monsieur!” 
“Pray me me the largest volume you’ve 
got.” “But, in fine, for what end does monsieur 
wish itP” “To sit on—Parbleu!” Among 
these are men who wear the St. Helena medal; 
who knew the aetors in the Great Revolution: 
men who have seen much, and are entertaining 
historical gosjipers. As ready to talk as to gad 




philosophers. They toil not, neither do they 
spin, these rather seedy lilies. \^en the 
winter is past, and the time of the singing-birds 
is come, they transplant themselves to the 
Tilleries and other public gardens. It is not 
merely idleness* nor love of spectacle, nor eco¬ 
nomising of fuel, nor yet any merely English 
cause, tlat brings to the Hotel this sort t>f fre- 
queat&s. They, are drawn hither by the 
assurance that ^iiey will find others (here. 

Let the germinating shrewd observtr of fo¬ 
reign manners and customs, freshly arrived in 
Paris from the other side of the Channel, as he 
lays down his luggage and trifling insqjar preju¬ 
dices at his Hotel, hang up this axiomatic guide 
poster before his mind’s eye, thus : the chiefest 
need and comfort and luxury of a Frenchman 
are some more Frenchmen. I often think that 
the love and sympathy of the French for the 
First Napoleon, flow largely from compassion 
for the loneliness of his exile in St. Helena. 
Had he been transported to some thickly in¬ 
habited part of the globe—ChiiTa, for instance— 
he could at least have amused himself, have seen 

S ic, have talked—and Sir Hudson Low and 
de Albion had been spared much anathema. 
Up-stair sales of the better sort are preceded 
by a day “ on view.” These exhibitions 
attract numerous visitors, and ore commended 
to the attention of the foreign observer. As 
ho may in the market-place of a strange town 
catch glimpses into the very bowels of the lajid 
•—see on what meats its jjpeple feed, and at what 
cost, and gather thence quite invaluable sugges¬ 
tions and inferences as to their physical, eco¬ 
nomical, politico-ecoiTomieal, and et cceteral con¬ 
ditions — so these varied expositions of* the 
“ clothes” of society offer a certain subtle mea¬ 
sure of its wants, its tastes, and the mode of their 
gratification. Nincvitp bulls are pastured in the 
cultivated modem mind, mummies are developed 
in »ur thoughts, we unpuzzle the Sphinx like a 
last week’s conundrum, we eagerlygrope amid its 
ashes to kindle extinct Pompeii imo life {gain, 
we greedily inspect the porridge-pans and spoon- 
victuals of deceased Anglo-Saxons and anti- 
Christian Gauls. But, living Frenfih folk are 
more entertaining. Ant The Hotel is a place to 
study them, in the materiel of their life, and in 
propria person! On Sundays, when there are 
no soles, and ordinarily many expositions, it is 
thronged withAkurisians of all classes. They 
resort to the Hotel as they do to the prfblic mu¬ 
seums. Nothing is more usual than to meet 
ladies there, prayer-book in hand, who have token 
the Hotel on their way home from mass. A 


consequence is, that pretty pictures, decorative 
female gear, ornaments, useful household wares, 
and the like, are apt to sell better on Mondays 
than on other days. The fond for subdued) 
husband, the indulge: 1 father, the loving suitor, 
the kind brother, the dutiful nephew even (it the 
aunt be rich and aged), comes on the morrow and 
bids under the impulse of lender affection, or a 
tough imitation of it. Bat, bidding from emotion 
rather than calculation, a counter-bid affects him 
like a personal insult, rather than an obstacle 
expressive of mercantile opinion. So his vanity 
is engaged; and so thecommissaire-priseur sees it, 
and the crier—both of whom take his part, as he 
seems to see, and the other man’s part as grow¬ 
ing plainer to Aim, and are meantime impartially 
eloquent to the house at large; withal they 
grow excited and the house grows excited, and 
rlie two combatants, who are already grown, yet 
more aggravate themselves; and the' bids grow as 
Indian corn does in Texas. 


OUT OF THE CROWD. 

• I am wliat some people would ‘Cflfa disagree¬ 
able old hunks; indeed I once, when listening 
outside a door, heard myself described iu those 
very identical words. I have also before now 
heard the epithets “crusty,” “crabbed,” and 
“ churlish” coupled with my name, while on one 
occasion I overheard my own niece mention me 
casually to a mixed assembly as “Old Grumpy.” 

What I have done to earn all this distinction 
I jun wholly at a loss to say. It is true that I 
generally disapprove of everything that other 
people like, ana that I have an invincible dis¬ 
like to my species, but what of that ? I don’t 
harm anybody. I only maintain that man is an 
odious animal, and I simply do my best to get 
out of his way. I don’t like him. Why should 
I like him ? Is he not always trying to cheat 
me, to get my money out of me P Is he not in 
my way continually r Is ho not always putting 
himself into cabs and omnibuses in order to 
prevent me from crossing over the streets? 
Does he not pack up huge quantities of goods 
in bales and send tlffem about London in Pick- 
ford’s vans, with the sanft intent? When a 
lArse tumbles down in the street, does he not 
get in my way and prevent me from seeing ? 
When a house is on fire and promises a magni¬ 
ficent spectacle does he not always go and put 
it out just as I get to the scene of action? 
When I take it into my head suddenly to go to 
the play, does he not occupy all the good places 
before I can get to them ? 

This is the first time I have contributed to 
the literature of my country. I don’t like the 
literature of my country. It is too genitk— 
a great deal too goed natured, to use a ridiculous 
phrase. I have been watching for some time 
tor an opportunity of infusing a little ill nature 
into it—a little wholesome acid. I intend, to 
write a genuine “old ernsted” article, if I may 
be allowed the expression. Ton can do as you 
like about printing it. 
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1 saw nothing, thank goodness, of the Pro¬ 
cession of the seventh of March, and 1 am going 
to describe some rational enjoyment of which 1 
artook on that day. I never do anything in a 
urry, so I have allowed the popular enthusiasm 
j to evaporate a little, and have given the public 
I time to satiate themselves with descriptions of 
I the Procession, and all sorts of things connected 
I with it, before 1 step in with my view of the 
subject. 

1 was very near seeing the Procession whether 
I would or no. My occupation, which is that 
of collecting the outstanding debts of a gas 
company—and 1 shall have enough to do after 
that precious flare-up on the night of the tenth 
—my occupation, I say, compels me, much 
against my will, to live among the hauftts of 
men, and my present residence is in a certain 
small street which leads down from the Stran'd 
to the river. So, when 1 turned oht of my 
I lodgings on the afternoon of the great day, 1 
found myself so completely surrounded by nfy 
species, that it was almost impossible to get out 
into those back settlements of the metropolis in 
which I b.v^made up my mind to spend the day. 
For this was <he pleasure I had been looking 
forward to so long—the pleasure of at last get¬ 
ting away from the sight of a human being, and 
enjoying the delights of solitude. 

For some time I really thought this exquisite 

§ ratification was going to slip through my 
ngers, for I was borne along the Strand against 
my will, and forced to observe some of the pre¬ 
posterous follies into which my weak-minded 
fellow-creatures had been betrayed—such as 
spending their money in strips of bunting to be 
hung across the street, like damp clothes on a 
washing-day, or passing the day sitting upon a 
chimney-pot, or in a shop window, looking like 
an article exposed for sale. At last I did 
manage to get to the outskirts of the crowd, 
and if man is, as I have asserted elsewhere, 
always an odious auimal, I can tell you that 
man, as he emerges from the back courts about 
Drury-lane, with a pale face and a greasy carl 
; on each side of it, is something ao odious that I 
> cannot wonder that they are always knocking 
each cither about, and committing perfectly justi¬ 
fiable homicides upon one another. 

Once out of the thick of the crowd, I sdon 
| began to enjoy myself very muc\ In the back 
i i streets I observed some of the ‘most unhappy 
■ i people I had ever beheld, sittrng disconsolate 
upon all sorts of crippled benches and injured 
| .. trucks, which their proprietors had originally in¬ 
tended to erect by the side of the roadway, and 
which had been removed promptly by the police. 
One man, quite far off from the line of the 
Procession, posted along in that direction with 
a frock full of benches, till he was met suddenly 
by an old ‘Woman, connected? with the business, 
| who stopped him, and warned him how his fellows 
i; had been served. The man did not say a word 
|| on attempt to proceed, but remained where be 
: j was, between the shafts of the vehicle, lost in 
| meditation. Even the men who were armed 
! with a single stool, or who carried chairs like 
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cages over their heads and faces, were turned 
back; and, as I have said, these people, assem¬ 
bling with their rickety wares, in back streets, 
from which no view of the Procession could be 
obtained, and talking to each other gloomily, 
were very gratifying to me: forming a spectacle 
which might well rejoice the heart of any well- 
regulated misanthrope. Not so, three active and 
sprightly little men, each of whom had provided 
himself with a flat piece of wood with little steps 
nailed on to each side of it so that the happy pos¬ 
sessor of such an instrument could by getting 
his back against a wall, raise himself step by 
step to a tolerable height. The good humour of 
these three little men,.and the applause they met 
with from a group of cabmen assembled at the 
door of a certain public-house,'were very offen¬ 
sive to me.> “ Out-and-out move, that,” said the 
waterbanattached to the said group, ''out-and- 
out move as ever I see !” and then they air soared 
with laughter, and wished the three litue men 
good lvftk. This was not at all to my taste, as 
the feader may imagine. No more was the 
woman who, being in the last depths of poverty 
and dirt-had stuck a wedding-favour upon the 
breast of her baby;—the idea of her pretending 
to rejoice! * 

As to the two blind men tearing along Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, led by a little girl, 
all three grinning from ear to ear, and jabbering 
away like magpies—that really was too much to 
bear. This phenomenon absolutely brought me to 
a dead stand-still. Whither were they bentf 
They were in a‘violent hurry. They were going 
in the direction of the Strand. They were in a 
hjgli state of glee and excitement. They abso¬ 
lutely seemed as if thev were going to join the 
mass of the gaping multitude which I had just 
escaped from. But, then, they were blind. What 
was the use of two blind men rushing off after 
a pageant which they could not see f I felt that- 
this mystery must be solved, and I turned back 
apd ran after the party. 

“And where are>j?ou going, then?” I said, 
when I had at last overtaken them. Neither 
of the blind men heard me, but the little girl 
could see, and she directed the attention of the 
matt she was leading, to my inquiry. 

“ Where are'you going P” I asked again, as 
soon as I had got the ear of the blind man. 

“Why, to see the sight, to be sure,” he 
answered, in the gayest tone that can be 
imagined. 

"Well, but you are blind, are you notP Both 
you and yohr friend P” 

“Yes, blind, both of ns. There’S no doubt 
about that.” 

“Then,"' I inquired again, " what’s the use of 
your going P” * 

The man’s answer was very remarkable. It 
may have been half in fun, but I think it was 
half in earnest, too. 

“ Well,” he said, still speeking in the same 
jovial tone, which grated terribly on my misan¬ 
thropic ear. “ The fact is, they do so go on about 
her, meaning the Princess Alexandra, “and 
do so make much of her, os if she were a God— 
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that pprhaps she’ll he able to do something for 
me if I get in the way.” 

" Sometiiing for you f” I repeated, aghast. 

«Yes, sam the blind man, and I really 
| suppose he may have been thinking of blind 
Barlimmus. Presently the man spoke again, 
and gave another motive for his joiniag in this 
expedition. “ Yon see, sir. I’m going adown to 
Bow-street, and I want to try if I can’t get 
i into some placg where 1 can stick my little girl 
here upon my shoulder, and so let her see the 
' thing, at any rate.” 

I don’t know how it was. It waa t entirely 
inconsistent with my principles and my practice: 
I it was conduct alike unworthy of a professed 
• misfcithrope, and the collector of a gas-com- 
! . paivy’s outstanding debts; but I gave the man a 
j shilling. I wish to be candid in this narration, 
! and so I*am obliged to own to the weakness. 
It sh^ltnot occur .again. 

The blind rrxgi were in too great a hurry to 
stop while I questioned them, so 1 hid been 
obliged to turn and hasten along beside them. 
I However, I soon made up for tfffe time lost in 
! this conversation, and continued my qgarch for 
j solitude in a northerly direction. 

And now, as I began to reach the ncighbour- 
I hood of Holbom andSouthampton-row, I found 
: that I really was getting into capital cue. In 
the latter thoroughfare, some intensely miserable 
i men were singing what appeared to be a dirge, 

! in parts: turning themselves about from time 
i to time to see what effect their melody was taking 
. upon that sensible portion of *Lhe population 
which were spending the day at home. Here, 

\ too, inside the glass-door of a shop, which, lil^e 
the rest of the shops, was shut up, I observed a 
very dismal woman and child posted with an ex¬ 
pectant look:—as if they thought that focause 
people were looking out of window in the Strand 
and Fleet-street, they would be failing to observe 
the day if they did not look out of window in 
Southampton-row. . 

Should there ever be gwither occasion for 
something of this sort., I strongly recommend 
any person with a taste for solitude at all 
resembling my own,\o spend a considerable 
ortion of the day in Queen-square, Blodlns- 
ury, and to lounge on past the*Foundling and 
throng]? Guildford - street to Mecklenlrurgh . 
aquare. The ghastly horror of the Foundling, 
with five very malignani-looking boys standing 
within its gates, and an industrious foundling 
! sweeping the path in front of the hospital, was, 
indeed, only to be exceeded in despair by the 
aspect of Mecklcnburgh-squarc. A boy of fiendish 
disposition stood upon the kerb-stone, taunting 
a very little pony, which was* standing in the 
road, attached to a sm<fll chaise-cart: the boy 
being engaged in alternately offering and with¬ 
drawing a very rosy apple, which the pony 
longed for excessively. The milk-woman was 
delivering her sjprious beverage at one of the 
houses when I entered the square; a woman was 
calling water-cresses; and presently a laun¬ 
dress’s cart appeared, and drove up to the door 
of a victim to—I should think—ili-gM-up linen. 


Mentioning milk, there surely never was :i 
such a desperately copious milk-delivery as on : ; 
this particular afternoon. If I were asked what 
were the leading characteristics of the non-pro- : 
cessional parts of London on the afternoon of the ; 
seventh of March, I should mention small boys 
and milkmen. Window-cleaning had its place; 
the opportunity being seized by certain coffee- || 
house keepers and publicans to get this im- jj 
portant work effected; but the most marked i 1 
thing of all was milk-delivery. 

* It was very disappointing — I may almost jj 
say disgusting—to a person of well-regulated i ! 
nature, to observe that those persons who, from 
circumstances or from inclination, remained iu j 
the regions I am describing, were trying to 1 
enjoythe holiday in spite of their distance from I 
the great scene of action. I observed one ridi- r 
c&lous person actually taking his children out . j 
for a wall? in Euston-square, and, what is even ! j 
more preposterous, the said children seemed to 1 
bd enjoying themselves: one small girl—I sup- 
ose a lunatic—actually skipping along with glee 
y her father’s side. A quiet middle-aged man, 
again, had got among the sculptoraJj«rds, near i 
the same place, and appeared to be deriving ex- i 
quisite gratification from liis little boy’s criti- ! 
cisms on the various terrific objects which some , 
of those front gardens contain. Nor must I | 
omit to mention a very weak-minded baker, who, j 
having to deliver his bread to his customers in ; 
the afternoon, and so being debarred from a j; 
glimpse of the Procession, instead of being sulky i j 
and low-spirited, as any sensible man would have 
be?n, foolishly made the best of his position 
by sticking a small flag on his horse’s head, and 
placing a raff made of wedding-favours round 
his dog’s neck. 

It was sheer disgust at this very wretched 
creature that drove me, after losing sight of him, 
to seek refuge in the terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway. The bell was ringing on the 
arrival platform, so I thought to myself that I 
was pretty sure of some gloomy company. I 
was not disappointed. The train arrived and 
disgorged such a small number of passengers as 
must have made it a very unremunerativc run: 
about six disconsolate bag-men, and one unpro¬ 
tected female with a japanned band-box. They 
wile all too late to see the show, and looked so 
wretched that.they helped me to get over the 
cheerfulness of that idiotic baker. , 

But one of the most extraordinary things, to 
my mind, connected with the history of this 
memorable day, is the fact I am now about to 
relate there were people in parts of the 

town remote from the great show, who had ap¬ 
parently nothing to do, and who vet did not go 
to see tiie show. Not only did I observe more 
people than I expected, whose business kept , 
them in this part of the town, bat I saw idlers. 
Pulling open the door of a public-house at 
King’s-cross I found it full of people, talking, 
quarrelling, swearing, and drinking. Now, heuv 
was it that they were not carrying on those 
interesting pursuits in the neighbourhood 
through which the procession was to pass f 
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Altogether, as an expedition in search of 
solitude, my enterprise was a failure. Every¬ 
where there were people. The omnibuses were 
empty, it is true; the largo thoroughfares, 
such as Holborn and the Now-road, looked 
bare; but solitude there was none. No, not 
in Burton-crescent, where one old lady was 
crawling along by the railings, done up in 
her best clothes, and, doubtless, going out to 
tea ; and where a poor invalid gentleman was 
returning with his wife from taking a convales¬ 
cent's airing ; not, as we have seen, in Meek* 
lenburgh-square, where I had sought it confi¬ 
dently ; not even in Burton-jfre^, a small thorough¬ 
fare at the back of the Crescent, where I made 
sure of solitude, and in which I counted, to my 
horror and disgust, no fewer than thirty Souls, 
including several children, and a man eating g 
raw carrot j no, nor yet was there solitude in 
the Underground Railway, into one bf whose 
carriages I at length flung myself with disgust, 
and where I came upon a host of people, who, 
having seen the Procession in the City, were 
rushing off to catch it again at Paddington. 

Now, ssHvj when one reflects that the whole 
of that lino from the Bricklavers’ Arms to the 
Great Western Railway was thronged densely; 
when one remembers that all the little streets 
which turned out of the main line were crowded; 
when one thinks of the mass of people accom¬ 
modated with seats at windows, and on scaffold¬ 
ings, and house-tops ; it does seem rather hard 
that a perfectly harmless misanthrope who had 
looked forward for months to a Robinson Crusoe- 
istic afternoon, should find that there were still 
plenty of people left, to dispute his possession of 
Burton-crescent or the open space of ground in 
front of the Foundling. My chance is over now, 
and I am not likely to get another until the 
happy day arrives when 1 shall have at last done 
with the gas company, and can go and establish 
myself under canvas in the middle of Salisbury 

is no reason to gainsay this opinion ; for, in two 
days after this shocking gouging operation with 
the oyster-knife, my beauty will be,bounding 
under me again as fresh as a daisy, and with 
eyes as bright and good tempered as ever. 

But, meantime, what am I to do for a ride f I i 
will do what is a very uncommon tMng in Persia, 

I will take a walk. 

Five servants prepare to go with me. Two 
go before, two follow, and my ppzzir, or chief 
servant, walks beside me, but a pace or two 
behind, at convenient speaking distance. He 
wants tg know where we are going, as a 
coachman might inquire in England, and I tell 
him that I have a fanor to walk round the chief 
bazaars. He marshals his men accordingly. 

We are an imposing company; but I have 
not more attendants than are strictly necessary, 
for nef Persian gentleman over walks abroad 
with fewer v and indeed they.are requisite for 
safety and protection, quite as much as for state j 
and pafade. Swift-pacing, ambling horses flit j 
noiselessly about, and knock down the unsus- j 
peering foot-passenger who is unattended very 1 
unceremoniously. The bustle and hurry of j 
everybody, the narrowness of the streets, the ■ 
holes ana abrupt flights of steps at the entrance 
of houses, make each yard of the road dan- I 
gerous. Then there are donkeys pattering j 
rapidly along, with large blocks of ice tied on , 
each side of them, ana a boy with a goad be- j 
hind. Luckless the man who should be jammed j 
between a house-wall and one of these donkeys ; j 
he would be qufislied fiat as a pancake. Teen | 
there aro armed men of fierce aspect, trailing ! 
tljeir guns after them as Britons do their um¬ 
brellas. Many of these personages are of saintly 
character, and would consider that they had 
wrought a work of peculiar excellence if they 
coula rid the world of a Christian or two. There 
are white-clothed madmen rushing about, and 
shouting, and gibbering — jolly dogs, who love 
the gay thoroughfares, and who would not be 
sorry either to navfc'<?i turn up with a Frank; 
being well aware of the impunity their madness, 
whether pretended or otherwise, would secure 
to them. Here and there is a man carrying the 
reelfmg carcase of a fat-tailed sheep across his 1 
horse — a disgusting sight — and he rushes through 1 
the crowd ; everywhere making way for himself, j 
and knocking people down if not beaten off. The 
Shah's runners and messengers hurry through the 
street, dressed in scarlet, with short breeches and 
embroidere^leggings, and caps all covered with 
tinsel. They nave sticks in their hands, and 
apply them with great readiness to the backs of 
anybody in their way who appears likely to take 
a beating without' making much fuss about it. 
Then there are the insolent attendants of great 
men clearing the way for their masters with 
blows and shouts; and beggars foul with leprosy, 
who would be very troublesome to a solitary 
Frank qp foot. Long stream*nf camels, laden 
with heavy merchandise, would crush a man 
in their passage, as one might crack a walnut, 
if be did not keep his eyes abont him. And 
there ore mules tied between long poles — the 

IN THE STREETS OF TEHRAN. 

MV favourite horse, a beautiful Arab from the 
stud of Timonr Meeiza at Bagdad, has been ailing 
some days, so a Persian horse-doctor is sent for lo 
cure him. Great is my alarm and tabulation when 
I see my magnificent favourite thrown upon the 
ground, and the horse-doctor kreeling upon his 
neck with a horrible instrument like an oyster 
knife in his hand. Presently, he thrusts one of 
his thumbs into my beauty's eyes, forces the 
eyeballs round and cuts something like a stone 
as big as a small bean from the back of each 
eyeball, then he gets up, and my poor favourite 
gets up too, winking piteously, his bright soft 
kind eyes ul dimmed and bleared, and running 
with Mood. A large concourse of grooms and 
* horse-dealers, assembled to witness the ceremony, 
appear highly delighted by it, and compliment 
the horse-doptor, who evidently considers him¬ 
self, and is considered by others, a professional 
man of the highest scientific attainments. There 
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barkei) stems of the lordly poplar, tall enough 
for the masts of a ship—and mules between large 
bundles of. firewood and fagots, rough hewn, or 
great fat trusses of fresh grass or straw, or 
reeking skins of water. 

Mules, camels, horses, donkeys, men, all 
shoving, rushing, and pushing as fast as pos¬ 
sible through the streets. Truly my five ser¬ 
vants are not one too many, and sometimes 
they are all employed together in preventing 
my being knocked, down and hurt by this 
turbulent stream of traffic. It is also equally 
true, that they are fond of attracting rather 
more attention to me than-needs be, by a 
custom which Persian servants have of taking 
evefy passenger they meet—man or woman, 
horse, or ass, or lnule—and turning them round 
by the shoulders to keep them out of the wav, 
muttering the impovtant words “ S»hib! sihib !” 
to dsgWn remonstrance. “Sahib” is a word 
signilyfog a foreign gentleman, and iS*used much 
as “ Moossoo ”* might be among a certain class 
in London. Yet, if a company of lacqueys wfire to 
appear in Plcet-street, surrounding a gentleman 
from Leicester-square, and turn Air. %nch and 
Mr. Omnium towards St. Paul’s when going to 
Temple Bar, it is doubtful if tho word “ Moos¬ 
soo,” however imposingly pronounced, would 
immediately pacify them. The respect and 
honours exacted by Europeans in the East 
would seem absurd indeed, if required by 
Asiatics in Europe. Perhaps it is absurd in any 
case. 

Very strange and pretty, howefer, is the aspect 
of the streets and bazaars of Tehran to an Euro- 
can eye. Here comes a lady on a white asj. 
ts mane and tail are dyed with henna. The 
lady is a light blue lady, wearing a white calico 
veil with windows in it. She rides upon a 
crimson velvet saddle. Then two women come 
along in a pair of cajowas, or hooded baskets, 
slung on each side, of a white horse, and thus 
balancing each other’s weight. Another woman 
follows, perched on a bej^earried by a mule. 
Around her are a swarm of children and 
servants, and a man walking unconcernedly in 
front. This is the fatflily of some humble towns¬ 
man migrating to another dwelling. By4tnd- 
by comes a great lady riding nsttaddle on a tall 
horse. "She has a golden bridle and fine hous¬ 
ings. She is followed by half a dozen maids, 
and a crowd of eunushs and ferroslies with 
stict^; some on horseback, some on foot. She 
is evidently a very great lady indeed. I have 
noticed that the peculiarly bumptious, self- 
satisfied, boasting, vain nature of tho Persian 
people is never more visible outwardly than 
when they arc seated on horseback. A mounted 
Persian is Vanity itself,«ia full bloom, and full 
feather. 

Hero walks, arrayed in a scarlet cloak, one of 
the keepers of the gates of the Ark. On his 
head is a grotesaM nat, covered with tassels of 
many-coloured •Inks, and in shape something 
like the head-dress worn by tho Licas of Peru. 
In his hand is a long staff with a silver spear- 
point. Near him, a great man, dressed in mag¬ 


nificent shawls, passes by on horseback. I ask 
my nozzir ina whisper who he is ? But my words 
have been heard by the keen, sharp-witted race 
around me, and the passers-by immediately stop 
to answer the question. They each and all in¬ 
form me eagerly that he is a great state dig¬ 
nitary, and gossip about him with much wit and 
license of tongue. A man marketing for a 
lamb, takes immediate advantage of the chance 
assembly, and tries to enlist us all in bis favour 
against the batcher, talking loud to shame the 
fellow, apparently a sheep-faced bumpkin, into 
letting him have it half-price. What strikes me 
especially is the beauty of the men, and the 
general ugliness of the women. Bat Persian 
women have a remarkably free and graceful 
step'itL walking, especially when contrasted with 
the duok-like waddle of the Turks. 

■* Under a little shed, perhaps merely hired for 
the day, iS a tailor cutting his cloth on a round 
block of wood, which lie {daces between his 
kflees. This block is in shape like an immense 
pumpkin. The instrument he uses to cut the 
cloth is a broad semicircular blade, something 
like that used by cheesemonger s - ^ir'England. 
He is surrounded by a talkative crowd, all 
dressed in bright colours, blue, and yellow, and 
red. 

At the corners of the streets are money¬ 
changers, with tables, such as the Divine Master 
overthrew in the Temple. Their owners are 
mostly Jews, a miserable and abject race in 
Persia. In a small gloomy shop, excessively 
dirty, is an establishment which appears to be 
a aunt for making money. The operation of 
coining in Persia seemed simple enough. It 
consisted in beating together and melting a 
quantity of Russian imperials, and making them 
into tomauns. This process was carried on in a 
dark hole, only fit for the abode of a chimney¬ 
sweeper. 

A powerful khan sits in a gossip-shop, sur¬ 
rounded by servants, and talking to them. One, 
who appears a privileged person, has a skewbald 
beard. It is white from age near the roots, but 
he has dipped the ends in henna, and dyed them 
a reddish brown. Thfse gossip-shops are very 
numerous, and well frequeutpd, even the ladies 
of the court often coming to sit and talk away 
a Ahole afternoon in them. There are a great 
many professional talkers and story-tellers about; 
but they are “not very romantic-looking per¬ 
sonages, and their audiences are chiefly mere 
rabble. The beggars, who sit upon the ground 
chanting the Koran (for it should be chanted, 
and notj-end), are far more worthy of attention. 
So is the snake-charmer, really a mighty curious 
personage. 

But I think I prefer to wander heedlessly 
on among the pretty shops of manv-colour&a 
pottery, of those‘graceful shapes Tor which 
the East has always been so famous. 1 like 
to stop and watch the eager eyes fixed on 
some goldsmith, as lie weighs out the coins for 
a kaleon. He hands the gold or silver, when 
weighed, to the metal workers, whose tools are 
rude and primitive, a hammer and file doing the 
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chief part of their business, with a little melt¬ 
ing furnace, which they blow with their mouths, 
as there is not a pair of bellows in the land. At 
last I stop before a jeweller’s to buy a turquoise, 
which 1 think is a great bargain at two tomauns. 
I find afterwards that I have bought a piece of 
artfully-coloured wax. 

The saddlers’ shops are very pretty, and so are 
the gun shops, with guns from Bokhara, inlaid 
with ivory, and other curious arms. So are the 
fruiterers, where golden oranges swim, bobbing 
about, in tubs of water, ana cool melons lib 
temptingly reposing upon ice. So are the shoe 
shops, with their red and blue shoes; and the 
shops where they sell caskets looking like ruby 
and gold. Then there is such a fondness for 
tinsel, that even the lamb and mutton hitng up 
at butchers’ shops is tinselled, to call attention 
its fatness. 

There is a pretty part of the bazhar where 
there are flowers in great plenty, and birds of 
beautiful plumage in cages, and talking parrofs, 
to attest the fondness for birds and flowerr which 
is bom with Orientals. Then there are cooks’ 
shops in lftsrty little nooks and comers. Kabobs 
are, of course, the chief dainty sold here. Bite 
the kabobs are more artistically prepared in 
Persia than in Turkey. What should you say, 
0 traveller 1 to a little lump of lean lamb-chop, 
a little lump of fat, a little lump of kidney, a 
little lump of liver, well powdered over with 
finely-chopped garlic, discreetly salted and pep¬ 
pered, and served, all frothing, upon a silver 
skewer, with a nice little flap of hot Dread to roll 
it up in f Though kabobs are the chief and the 
best things in these cooks’ shops. Still, other 
things may be had. There is caviar and dried 
fish for a relish; wine, too, is sold openly—too 
openly, indeed. Wine and eggs are sold higgledy- 
piggledy together, for some inexplicable reason, 
unless it should be that although wine is for¬ 
bidden by the law, egg-flip is not, so that it is 
easy and profitable in the way of trade to suggest 
a compromise; the immense pantomime wmc- 
bottles squashing the eggs upon which they lie. 
Perhaps a very good street dinner might be got 
in the bazaars for about sixpence, if one were in¬ 
clined to try. , 

There are some noble khans and caravanseri.es 
here and there, with charming living pictures of 
Asiatic life to be seen through their open gate¬ 
ways. Turbaned moollahs, seefhing to read 
for decorum’s sake, but with shrewd eyes keeping 
sharp watch around them ; travellers praying at 
the fountain in the centre of the court-yard; 
and rooms containing rich goods closed with 
pretty sbutten. 


% «• 


Most of the European articles sold in the 
bazaars of Tehran are very coarse and paltry, 
and there is a fine opening for an enterprising 
British merchant in the Persian capital. I saw 
some gingerbread-looking mirrors of the worst 
possible kind from Russia, some coarse English 
cotton goods of gaudy colours, and some common 
crockery. These trumpery foreign things, how¬ 
ever, are all displayed witn childish exul tation, 
and are a source of deep pride'to the shop¬ 
keeper who owns them. Generally, what strikes 
one most about the bazaars is the coolness and 
utter indifference to business of the Oriental 
trader, who seldom deigns to call attention, even 
by a glance, to his wav es. But it is the clqttcr 
of sonic English tea-things th.-tf their owner is 
pompously dusting which suddenly reminds me 
of home, abd reeals to me the time when I was 
a child, and took tea at a pleasant country-house 
with a lovqd and leathery old-nurse, sopn? five- 
and-twjnty years ago. I wonder for a moment 
whether it can be really the same “ I,” at which 
the dogs are ijow barking in Paynimrie, and the 
children point—a stranger in a strange land. 

Thoseecliildren, by the way, are quite naked, 
which warns me that wc have strayed into an 
unfrequented quarter of the town, and had 
better go homewards. Upon the whole, there is 
nothing to tempt one to buy, and spend one’s 
money in the bazaars. Perhaps all that is really 
valuable or curious is hidden by timid merchants 
fearful of the rapacity of power. 
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• CHAPTER II. . • 

A yvjtirj adorned with a blue And yellow 
rosette, cried out, in the hearing of Mb. Dodd, 
“I say, they are properly pumped, both ^rews 
arethen, jumping on to a spoke of her carrilge- 
wheel, with a slight apology, he announced that 
two or three were shut up in the Exetem 

The exact meaning of these.two verbs passive 
was not clear to Mrs. Dodd: but their intensity 
wqs; she fluttered, and wanted to go to her boy 
and nurse him, and turned two most imploring 
eyes on Julia, and Julia straightway kissed her 
with gentle vehemence, and offered to run and see. 

"What, amongst all those young gentlemen, 
love ? I fear that would not be pepper. See, all 
the ladies remain apart.” So they kept quiet and 
miserable, after the manner of females. 

Meantime the Cantab’s quick eye had not de* 
eeivod him; in each racing boat were two young 
gentlemen leaning collapsed over their oars; and 
two more, who were in a cloud, and not *at all 
clear whether they were in this world still, or in 
their zeal had pulled into a better. But their 
malady was not a rare one in racing boats, and 
the remedy always at hanj^r It combined the 
rival systems. Thames was sprinkled in their 
faces—Homceopathy: and brandy in a teaspoon 
trickled down their tffiroats—Allopathy: youth 
and spirits soon did the rest; and, the momfint 
their eye j opened, their mouths ophned; and, the 
moment their mouths opened, they fell a chaffing. 

Mrs. Dodd’s anxiety and Julia’s were relieved 
by the appearance of Mr. Edward, in a tweed 
shooting-jacket, sauntering down to them, hands 
in his pocket, and a cigar in his mor^h, placidly 
unconscious of their solicitude on his account. He 
was received with a little guttural cry of delights 
the misery they had been in about hin^was duly 
concealed from him by bojh, ana Julia asked him 
warmly who had won. 

“Oh, Cambridge.” 

“ Cambridge! Why, then, you are beaten ?” 

"Rather.” (Puff.) 

“ And you caj^Some here with that horrible 
calm, and cigar, owning defeat, and puffing tran¬ 
quillity, with the same mouth. Mamjna, we are 
beaten. Beaten! actually.” a 

■ “Never mind,” said Edward, kindly; “you 

— i 


have seen a capital race, the closest ever known 
on this river; and one side or other must lose.” 

“And if they did not quite win, they very 
nearly did,” observed Mrs. Dodd, composedly; 
then, with heartfelt content, “he is not hurt, and 
that is the main thing.” 

“Well, my Lady Placid, and Mr. Imperturb¬ 
able, 1 am glad neither of your equanimities is 
disturbed; but defeat is a Bitter Pill to me.” 

Julia said this in her earnest voice, and draw¬ 
ing her scarf suddenly round her, so agePlmost to 
make it speak, digested her Bitter Min silence. 
During which process several Exeter men caught 
sight of Edward, and came round him, and an 
animated discussion took place. They began with 
asking him how it had happened, and, as he 
never spoke in a hurry, supplied him with the 
answers, A stretcher had broken in the Exeter. 
No, but the Cambridge was a much better-built 
boat, and her bottom cleaner. The bow oar of 
the*Exetcr was ill, and not fit for work. Each 
of these solutions was advanced and combated 
in turn, and then all together. At last the Babel 
lulled, and Edward was once more appealed to. 

“ Well, I will tell you the real truth,” said he, 
“ how it happened.” (Puff.) 

There was' a pause of expectation, for the 
young man’s tone was that of conviction, know¬ 
ledge, and authority. 

“The Cambridge men pulled faster than we 
did.” (Puff.) 

The hearers stared and then laughed. 

“ Come, old fellows," said Edward, “never win 
a boat-race on dry land! TUht is such a plain 
thing to do: gives the other side the laugh as 
well as the race. I have heard a stretcher or two 
told, but I sawinone broken. (Puff.) Their boat 
is the worst I aver saw, it dips every stroke. 
(Puff.) Their strength lies in the crew. It was 
a good race and a fair one. Cambridge got a lead 
and kepf.it. (Puff.) They beat us a yard or two 
at rowing; but hang it all, don’t let them beat 
us at telling the truth, not by an inch.” (Puff.) 

" All right, old fellow!” was now the cry. One 
observed, however, that Stroke did not take the 
matter so coolly as* Six, for he had Shed a tear 
getting out of the boat. 

“ Shed a fiddlestick!” squeaked a little sceptic. 

"No,” said another, “he didn’t quite shed it; 
his pride wouldn’t let him.” 

“ So he decanted it, and put it by for supper,” 
suggested Edward, and puffed. 
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"None of your chaff. Six. He had a gulp qr 
two, and swallowed the rest by main force.” 

" Don’t you talk: you can swallow anything^ it 
seems.” (Puff.) 

“Well, I believe it,” said one of Hardie’s own 
set. " Dodd doesn’t know him as we do. Taff 
Hardie can’t bear to be beat.” 

When they were gone, Mrs. Dodd observed, 
“ Dear me! what if the young gentleman did cry 
a little, it waS very excusable; after such great 
j exertions it was disappointing, mortifying. I 
pity him for one, and wish he had his mothw 
alive and here, to dry them.”* 

" Mamma, it is you for reading us,” cried Ed¬ 
ward, slapping his thigh. “ Well, then, since you 
can feel for a fellow, Hardie teas a. good deal cut up. 
You know the university was in a manner beaten, 
and he took the blame. He never cried; ih^t 
was a cracker of those fellows. But he did give 
one great sob, that was all, and hung His head on 
one side a moment. But then he fought out of it 
directly, like a man, and there was an eud of it, 
or ought to have been. Hang chatterboxes!” 

“ And what did you say to console him, Ed¬ 
ward?” uftfrired Julia, warmly. 

"What me? Console my senior, and my 
Stroke? No, thank you.” 

At this thunderbolt of etiquette both ladies 
kept their countenances—this was their mus¬ 
cular feat that day—and the racing for the sculls 
came on: six competitors—two Cambridge, three 
Oxford, one London. The three heats furnished 
but one good race, a sharp contest between a 
Cambridge man and Hardie, ending in favour, of 
the latter; the Londoner walked away from his 
opponent. Sir Imperturbable’s competitor was 
impetuous, and ran into him in the first hundred 
yards; Sir I. consenting calmly. The umpire, 
appealed to on the spot, decided that it was a 
foul, Mr. Dodd being in his own water. He 
walked over the course, and explained the matter 
to his sister, who delivered her mind thus: 

“ Oh ! if races are to be won by going slower 
than the other, wc may shiue yet : only, I call it 
Cheating, not Racing.” 

He smiled unmoved; sjic gave her scarf the 
irony twist, and they all went to dinner. The 
business recommenced with a race between,a 
London boat and the winner of yesterday’s heat, 
Cambridge. Here the truth ofEdward’s re¬ 
mark appeared. The Cambridge'boat was too 
light for the men, and kept burying her nose j 
the London craft, under a hoavy crew, floated 
like a cork. The Londoners soon found out 
their advantage, and, overrating it, sleel-cd into 
their opponents’ water prematurely, in spilo of a 
warning voice from the bank. Cambridge saw, 
i. turd cracked on for a foul; and for about a 
i minute it was anybody’s race. But the Lon¬ 
doners pulled gallantly, and just scraped dear 
. ahead. This peril escaped, they kept their backs 
, straight and a clear lead to the finish; Cam- 
—- L . - - ' ,--- 

* Oh where, and oh where, was her I.indley Murray 
gone ? 


bridge followed a few feet in their wake, pulling , 
wonderfully fast to the end, but a trifle out of I 
form, and muoh distressed. 

At this both universities looked l blue> their | 
humble aspiration being, first to beat off all the 
external world, and then tackle each other for 
the prize. 

Just before Edward left his friends for “the 
sculls,” the final heat, a note was brought to 
him. He ran his eye over it, an<j threw it open 
into his sister’s lap. The ladies read it. It’s 
writer had won a prize poem, and so now is pur 
time to,get a hint for composition: 

Dear Sir,—Oxford must win something. Sup¬ 
pose we go in for these Sculls. You are a horsevthat 
can stay; Silcock is hot for the load at starting, I 
hear; so I mean to work him out of wind; then “ 
you can wait on us, and pick up the race. My head 
is not well enough to-day to win, but I am good to 
pump the Cockney; ho is quick, but a little Halo. 
r - Yours truly, 

o aIfeed IIauihe 

Mrs. Dodd remarked that the language was 
sadly figurative; but she hoped Edward might be 
successful in spite of his correspondent’s style. 

Julia said she didmot dare hope it. “ The race 
is not always to the slowest and the dearest.” 
This was in allusion to yesterday’s " foul.” 

The skiffs started down at the island, and, as 
they were longer coming up than the eight-oars, 
she was in a fever for nearly ton minutes; at 
last, near the opposite bank, up came the two 
leading skiffs struggling, both men visibly ex¬ 
hausted ; Siloook ahead, but his rudder over¬ 
lapped by Hardio’s bow; each in his own water. 

“ We are third,” sighed Julia, and turned her 
head away from the river sorrowfully; but only 
for a moment, for she felt Mrs. Dodd start and 
press her arm; and lo! Edward’s skiff was 
shooting swiftly across from their side of the 
river. He was pulling just within himself, in 
bpautiful form, and with far more elasticity than 
the other two had V*t left. As he passed his 
mother and sister, his eye seemed to strike fire, 
and he laid out all his powers, and went at the 
leading skiffs hand over head. There was a yell 
of astonishment and delight from both sides 
of the Thames. He passed Hardie, who upon 
that relaxed his speed. In thirty seconds more 
he was even with Silcock; then came a keen 
struggle: but the new comer was “the horse 
that could stay:” he drew steadily ahead, and 
the stem of his boat was in a line with Silcock’s 
person, when the gun fired, and a fearful roar 
from the bridge, the river, and the banks, an¬ 
nounced that the favourite university liad picked 
up the sculls in the person of Dodd of Exeter. 

In due course, he brought the little silver 
sculls, and pinned them on his mother. 

Whileshc and Julia were telling him how proud 
they were and how happy they-jhould be, but for 
their fears that he would huTtSiimself, beating 
gentlemen ever so much older than himself, came 
two Exeter men with wild looks hunting for him; 

" Oh, Dodd I Hardie wants you directly.” 

--- 1 -- 
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"Don’t you go, Edward,” whispered Julia: 
“ why should you be at Mr. Hardie’s beck and 
call P I nevq: heard of such a thing. That youth 
will make me hate him.” 

“ Oh, I think I had belter just go and see what 
it is about,” replied Edward: “ I shall be back 
directly.” And on this understanding he went 
off with the men. 

Half an hour passed; an hour: two hours; 
and he did not r^nrii. Mrs. Dodd and Jalia sat 
wondering what had become of him, and were 
looking all around, and getting uneasy; when at 
last they did hear something about him, fcnt in¬ 
directly, and from an unexpected quarter. A tall 
younjj man in a Jersey and flannel trousers, and a 
little straw hat, willi a purple rosette, came away 
■from the bustle to the moro secluded part where 
they sat, aijji made eagerly for the Thanlbs asif he 
was a dugk, and going in. But at the brink ho 
flung lSrpself into a sitting posture, and dipped 
his white handkerchief into the stream, tlnyi tied 
it viciously round his brow, doubled himself up 
witli his head in his hands, and rocked himself like 
an old woman—minus the patience, of course. 

Mrs. Dodd and Julia, sitting but a f<% paces 
behind him, interchanged a look of intelligence. 
The young gentleman was a stranger: but they 
had recognised a faithful old acquaintance at the 
bottom of his pantomime. They discovered, too, 
that the afflicted one was a personage: for he had 
not sat there long when quite a little band of 
men came after him. Observing his scmicircu- 
larity and general condition, thay hesitated a 
moment: and then one of them remonstrated 
eagerly. " Tor Heaven’s sake come back to the 
boat! there is a crowd of all the colleges come* 
round us; and they all say Oxford is being sold; 
we had a chance for the four-oared race, aryl you 
arc throwing it away.” 

“What do I care what they all say ?” was the 
answer, delivered with a kind of plaintive snarl. 

But we care. 

" Care then ! I pity you.’^ And he turned his 
back fiercely on them* and then groaned by way 
of half apology. Another tried him, " Come give 
us a civil answer, please.” , 

“ People that intrude upon a qjan’s privacy, 
racked with pain, have no right to demand 
civility,” replied the sufferer more gently, but 
sullenly enough. 

“ Do you call this privacy ?” 

“ It* was, a minute ago. Do you think I left 
the boat, and came here, among the ffatives, for 
company? and noise P With my head splittiug.” 

Here Julia gave Mrs. Dodd a soft pinch, to 
which Mrs. Dodd replied by a smile. A ad so they 
settled who this petulant young invalid must be. 

“ There, it is no use,” observed one, sotto voce, 
" the bloke really has awful headaches, like a 
girl, and then he always shuts up this way. You 
will only rile kiunjnd get the rough side of his 
tongue.” • 

Here, then, the- conference drew towards a 
close. But a Wadham man, who was one of the 
ambassadors, interposed. “Stop agminate,” 


said he. “ Mr. Hardie, I have not the honour to be 
acquainted with you, and I am not here to annoy 
you, nor to be affronted by you. But the univer¬ 
sity has a stake in this race, and the university 
expostulates through us; through me if you like.” 

“ Who have I the honour,” inquired Hardie, 1 
assuming politeness sudden and vast. 

” Badham, of Wadham.” 

“ Badham o' Wadham P Hear that, ye tuneful 
nine! Well Badham o’ Wadham, you are no 
acquaintance of mine; so you may possibly not 
bwa fooL Let us assume by way of hypothesis 
that you are a man of sense, a man of reason as 
well as of rhyme. Then follow my logio. 

“ Hardie of Exeter is a good man in a boat 
when he has not got a headache. 

" Wffen he has got a headache, Hardie of Exe¬ 
ter is not worth a straw in a boat. 

" Hardie of Exeter has a headache now. 

“ Ergo, the university would put the said 
Hajdie into a race, headache and all, and reduce 
defeat to a certainty. 

“ And? ergo, on the same premises, I, not being 
on egotist, nor an ass, have taken Hardie of Exe- 
te j and his headache out of the boat^jcS 2 '! should 
have done any other cripple. 

“ Secondly, I have put the best man on the i 
river into this cripple’s place. 

“ Total, I have given the university the benefit 
of my brains; and the university, not having > 
brains enough to see what it gains by the ex- j 
change, turns again and rends me, like an animal | 
frequently mentioned in Scripture; but, nota j 
beng, never once with approbation.” 

And the afflicted Rhetorician attempted a dia- j 
bolical grin, but Med signally; and groaned j, 
instead. j, 

“ Is this your answer to the university, sir ?” ; 

At this query, deliveredin a somewhat threaten- i 
ing tone, the invalid sat up all inamoment, like a ! 
poked lion. > 

“ Oh, if Badham o’ Wadham thinks to crush j j 
me auctoritate sua et totius universitatis. Bad- j ■ 
ham o’ Wadham may just tell the whole uni- j 

versity to go and be d-d, from the Chan- j 

cellor down to the junim cook at Skimmery Hah, 
with my compliments.” . 

"JQ1 conditioned brute!” muttered Badham of 
Wadham. "Serve you right if the university 
were to chuck w>u into the Thames.” And with 
this comment they left him to his ill temper. 

One remained; mt quietly down a little way 
off, struck a sweetly aromatic lucifer, and blew a I 
noisome cloud; but the only one which betokens i 
calm. * j 

As for Hardie, he held Jus aching head over ! 
his knees, absorbed in pain, and quite unconscious ! 
that sacred pity was poisoning the air besidp i 
him, and two pair af dovelike eyes lasting on j 
him with womanly concern. ! 

Mrs. Dodd and Julia had heard the greatest !. 
part of this colloquy. They had terribly quiqjc 
ears; aud nothing better to do with them just 
then. Indeed, their interest was excited. 

Julia went so far as to put her salts into Mrs. 
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Dodd’s hand with a little earnest look. But Mrs. wan, and worn, with feminine suffering,: the h 
Dodd did not act upon the hint; she had learned contrast made him doubly interesting, 
who the young man was; had his very name been Arrived at,the side of the carriage, v hc almost 
strange to her, she would have been more at her started at Julia’s beauty. It was sun-like, and 
ease with him. Moreover, his rudeness to the so were her two lovely earnest eyes, beaming 
other men repelled her a little; above all,he had soft pity on him with an eloquence he had never 
uttered a monosyllable; and a stinger; a thorn seen in human eyes before; for Julia’s were 
of speech not in her vocabulary, nor even in mirrors of herself: they did nothing by halves, 
society’s. Those might be his manners, even He looked at her and her mother, and blushed, 
when not aching. Stift, it seems, a feather would and stood irresolute, awaiting their commands, 
have turned the scale in his favour, for she This sudden contrast to his petulance with his 
whispered, “ I have a great mind; if I could bub own sex paved the way. “ You have a sad 
catch his eye.” headachq. sir,” said Mrs. Dodd; “oblige me by 

While feminine pity and social reserve were trying my salts.” 
holding the balance so nicely, and nonsensically, He thanked her in a«iow voice. „ 

about half a split straw, one of the racing fout- “ And mamma,” inquired Julia, "ought he to 

oars went down close "under the Berkshire sit in the sun?” 

„ " Cqrtainiy not. You had fetter sit yiere, sir, 

'" London!” cried Hardie’s adherent.^ and profit by bur shade and our parasols.V „ 

“What, are you there, old fellow t" murmured “ Yes, mpmma, but you know the real 'place 
Hardie, in a faint voice. “ Now, that is like ,a where hp ought to be, is Bed.” • 
friend, a real friend, to sit by me, and not make “Qh, pray don’t say that,” implored the i 
a row. Thank you 1 thank you 1” v patient. <, 

Presently the Cambridge four-oar passed: it But Julia continued, with unabated severity, 
was speedify-Mlowed by the Oxford; the last “ And that is where lie would go this minute, 
came down in mid-stream, and Hardie eyed it if I was his mamma.” 

keenly as it passed. “There,” he cried, “was I “ Instead of his junior, and a stranger,” said 
wrong P There is a swing for you; there is a Mrs. Dodd, somewhat coldly, dwelling with a 
stroke. I did not know what a treasure I had very slight monitory emphasis on the “ stranger.” 
got sitting behind me.” Julia said nothing, but drew in perceptibly. 

The ladies looked, and lo 1 the lauded Stroke and was dead silent, 
of the four-oar was their Edward. “ Oh, madam!” said Hardie, eagerly, “ I do not 

“ Sing out and tell him it is not like the sculls, dispute her ■authority; nor yours. You have a 
He must fight for the lead, at starting, and hqjd right to send me where you please, after your 
it with his eyelids when he has got it.” kindness in noticing my infernal head, and doing 

The adherent bawled this at Edward, and Ed- me the honour to speak to me, and lending me 
ward’s reply came ringing back in a clear cheer- this. But if 1 go to bed, my head will be my 
ful voice, “ We mean to try all we know.” master. Besides, I shall throw away what little 

“What is the odds?” inquired the invalid, chancel have of making your acquaintance; and 
faintly. the race just coming off!” 

" Even on London; two to one against Cam- “We will not usurp authority, sir,” said Mrs. 
bridge; three to one against us.” Dodd, quietly; “ but we know what a severe 

“ Take all my tin and lay it on,” sighed the headache is, and should be glad to see you sit 
sufferer. still in the shade, and excite Jroursclf as little as 

“Forkit out,then. Hallo! eighteen pounds? possible.” 

Fancy having eighteen pounds at the end of “ Yes, madam,” said the youth, humbly, and 
term! I’ll get the odds up at the bridge directly, sat down like a lamb. He glanced now and then 
Here’s a lady offering you her smelling-bottle.”, at the island, and now and then peered ujt’at the 
Hardie rose and turned round, and sure enough radiant young mute beside him. 
there were two ladies seated in th^ir carriage at The silence continued ,till it was broken by a 
some distance; one of whom wjts holding him fish out of water. , 

out three pretty little things enough—a little An under-graduate in spectacles came mooning 
smile, a little blush, and a little cut-glass bottle along, all our of his element. It was Mr. Kennet, 
with a gold cork. The last panegyric on Edward who used to rise at four every morning tp his 
had turned the scale. * Plato, and walk up Shotover-hill every after- 

Hardie went slowly up to the side of the car- noon, wet 6'r dry, tb cool his eyes for his evening 
riage, and took off his hat to them with a half- work. With what view‘he deviated to Henley 
bewildered air. Now that he was so near, his has not yet been ascertained; he was blind as a 
face showeekvery pale; the mdte so that his neck bat, and did not care a button about any earthly 
was a good deal tanned; his eyelids were rattier boat-race, except the one in the Ailneid, even if 
■ swollen, and his young eyes troubled and almost he could have seen one. Howtftir, nearly all the 
filmy with the pain. The ladies saw, and their men of his college went to Henley, and perhaps 
gentle bosomB were touched: they had heard of some branch, hitherto unexplored, of animal mag- 
him as a victorious young Apollo, trampling on all netism, drevt him after. At any rate, there was 
difficulties of mind and body; and they saw him his body; and his mind at Oxford and Athens, and 
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other Venerable but irrelevant cities. He bright¬ 
ened at sight of his doge, and asked him warmly 
if he had lfeard the news. 

“ No; what? Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

" Why, two of onr men are ploughed; that is 
all,” said Kennet, affecting with withering irony 
to undervalue his intelligence. 

“ Confound it, Kennet, how you frightened 
me! I was afraid there was some screw loose 
with the crew?’ 

At this very instant, the smoke of the pistol 
was seen to puff out from the island, and Hardie 
rose to his feet. ‘‘They are off!” cried lie to the 
ladies, and, after first putting his palms together 
wifli a hypocritical look of apology, he laid oue 
hand on an old barge that was drawn up ashore, 
and sprang like a mountain goat onj.o the bow, 
lighting tin the very gunwale. Tips positlbn was 
not igflhble an instant, but he extended one foot 
very nimbly aqfl boldly, and planted it on the 
other gunwale; and there he was in a bioment, 
headache and all, in an attitude as large atul in¬ 
spired, as the boldest gesture antiquity has com¬ 
mitted to marble; he had even the^idvantage 
in stature over most of the. sculptured forms of 
■Greece. But a double opera-glass at his eye 
“spoiled the lot,” as Mr. Punch says. 

I am not to repeat the particulars of a distant 
race coming nearer and nearer. The main fea¬ 
tures are always the same, only this time it was 
more exciting to our fair friends, on account of 
Edward’s high stake in it. Au4 then their grate¬ 
ful though refractory patient, an authority in then- 
eyes, indeed all but a river-god, stood poised 
in air, and in excited whispers interpreted each 
distant and unintelligible feature down to them: 

“ Cambridge was off quickest.” 

“ But not much.” • 

. 

‘‘Anybody’s race at present,madam.” 

“ If this lasts long we may win. None of them 
can stay like us.” 

“ Qomc, the favourite is not so very dan¬ 
gerous.” * 

“ Cambridge looks best.” • 

“ Iyvouldn’t change with eitBer, so far.” 

■ 

“ Now, in forty seconds more, I shall be able 
to pick out the winner” 

Julia went up this ladder of thrills to a high st ate 
of excitement; and, indeed, they w|re all so tuned 
to racing pitch, that some metal nerve or other 
seemed to jar inside all three, when the pierc¬ 
ing, grating voice of Kennet broke in suddenly 
with, • • 

“ How do you eons Sue yam-ptpapyoc ?” 

The wretch had burrowed in the intellectual 
-ruins of Greece the moment the pistol went off, 
and college chat ceased. Hardie raised his 
opera-glass, ajgf his first impulse wa% to brain 
the judicious Kennet, gazing up to him for an 
auswer, with spectacles goggling like super¬ 
natural eyes of dead sophists in tlu^&un. 

“ How do you construe ‘Hoc age?’ you in¬ 


congruous dog! Hold your tongue, and mind the 
race!” 

“ There, I thought so! Where’s your three to 
one, now ? The Cockneys are out of this event, 
any way. Go on, Universities, and order their 
suppers!” 

“But, which is first, sir?” asked Julia, im¬ 
ploringly. Oh, which is first of all?” 

“Neither. Nevermind; it looks well. London 
is pumped; and if Cambridge can’t lead him 
before this turn in the river, the race will be' 
ours. Now, look out! By Jove, we are ahead I" 

The leading boats came on, Oxford pulling a 
long, lofty, sturdy stroke, that seemed as if it 
nevej could compete with the quick action of its 
competitor. Yet it dhs undeniably ahead, and 
gaining at every swing. 

Young. Hardie writhed on his perch. He 
screeched at them across the Thames “ Well 
pulled Stroke! Well pulled all! Splendidly 
pulled, Dodd! You are walking away from them 
altogether! Hurrah! Oxford for ever, hurrah!” 
The gun went off over the heads of the Oxford 
rfsrew in advance, and even Mrs. Rkfd and Julia 
could see the race was theirs. 

“ We have won at last!” cried Julia, all on 
fire, “ and fairly; only think of that!” 

Hardie tamed round, grateful to beauty for 
siding with his university. “ Yes, and the fools 
may thank me; or rather my man, Dodd. Dodd 
forever!' Hurrah!” 

At this climax even Mrs. Dodd took a gentle 
share in the youthful enthusiasm that was boil¬ 
ing around her, and her soft eyes sparkled, and 
she returned the fervid pressure of her daughter’s 
hand; and both their faces were flushed with 
gratified pride and aflbetion. 

“Dodd!” broke in “the incongruous dog,” 
with a voice just like a saw’s; “ Dodd! Ah, 
that’s the man who is just ploughed for smalls.” 

Ice has its thunderbolts. 


MOB LA\V AND ORDER. 

# The untaught million in Chaucer’s time were 
called, because of the ease with which they 
could be influenced, “the mobil people;” 
afterwards, *as by Sir Thomas More ana Sir 
Thomas Browite, the “mobility,” or the mobile; 
in Dryden’s time, “ the mobile,” or by a con¬ 
traction, then recent, the mob. It is clear, 
then, that they have always, when ill mannered, 
reproached by their name the civilisation of 
those who consider' themselves the better 
classes. If the great untaught, ill-lodged, and 
ill-fed masses of the people can be so eusilj in¬ 
fluenced as that we have even namSd it from its 
swift impressibility, why has it not been always 
influenced for good ? 

A few weeks, ago there passed through the 
streets of London a Procession, which all London 
crammed itself into some streets, and into houses 
bordering those streets, to see. There was 
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afterwards a general illumination of unprece- people, the bishop declared that he would purge 
dented splendour, inviting throngs, in which, by himself, according to the order of the canon law, 
neglect of due precautions on the part of those of all complicity in the murder, and that he had 
who mismanage the obsolete small section of banished from Northumberland, Gilbert and his 
town known as the City, eight persons were accomplices. But it was known that he was 
crushed or trampled to death. The swarms who sheltering the murderers in his own house. The 
ought to represent the London mob.werc packed kinsmen Of Liulfus then appointed a day for a 
in a dense mass together. Thousands upon thou- conference with the bishop, at Gateshead. The 
sands were to be seen, ragged and rough, sallow bishop went to Gateshead, but, when there, was 
and careworn; but what order of their own afraid to trust himself out of the church, sending 
making was struck out of the worst disorder of messengers to commune with the other side, 
eaoh day 1 The mob, as it was understoodsin “ But,” says the chronicler, “ when the people 
the last century, or even thirty years ago, has that w^re there gathered in great numbers had 
vanished; as far as regards current English signified in plain words that he should either 
history, the very word for it may drop out come fortli and show himself among them, or 
of the language. else that they should fire the place where he sat. 

In old days, when the wealth of the land was lie caused Gilbert to go forth to them, whonv 
parted among a body of nobles, and the great they slew, and his partakers also, that issued 
multitude of the people was ill fed, ill clothbd, out bf the church with hint for his defence. But 
untaught, except by the influence 'their lords when the people’s fury was not so queiSofced, the I 
exerted over them, each for his own selfish ends, bishop liitnself, casting the sk'rts of his gown | 
there was a wide-spread hunger sharpening Ihe over v nis face, came likewise forth, and was | 
sense of visible injustice in a mobile people immediately slain by the people. After this, 
whom nobody trained to be good logicians, and they set the' church on fire, because Leolwine, 
who, if they had-been the best logicians in the the bisly'p’s chaplain, and others, were yet within, 
world, woultJ not have found it easy to get'ut and refused to corpe forth; howbeit m the end, 
foots from which to draw sound conclusions. It being compelled by the rage of the fire to come 
was a multitude brought just so much in contact out, the said Leofwine was also slain and hacked 
with civilisation as to be humanised into the in pieces (as he had well deserved), being the 
rough sense of social justice, and desire of social ringleader of all the mischief. Thus,” adds 
right; a mass of men suffering many a hard Hollinshed, “ may we see what followed of the 
pinch from no fault of their own, and, at the neglecting of justice in the bishop: for if he 
same time, held in open scorn, or, at times, had either banished Gilbert and other of his 
mocked with contemptuous flatteries, by the complices (according as he pretended to do), or 
more prosperous. The hard battle of Jile otherwise had seen due punishment executed 
strengthened the enemies of all these men, but against them, the people’s rage had never pro- 
through their untrained minds the repressed cceded so far as it did.” As it was in the reign 
vigour had no sufficient outlet. They were of William the Conqueror, so it was in reign 
energetic in rough sport/fencrgetic in complaint, after reign of the succeeding kings; mobs were 
often energetic in turbulent effort to readjust provoked by manifest injustice to such rude 
their uneasy position in the state. “ There efforts as they could conceive towards doing 
shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold public right. 

for a penny,” says Jack Cade. “The three- . Coming home from the reign of William 
hooped pot shall have ten hoops, and I will the Conqueror, tfw- will look to the reign 
make it felony to drink small beer.” But with of George the Third, and* the year seventeen 
all its errors and excesses, in its worst days, hundred and sixty-three., The Annual Register 
there has been usually a rough sense of right tells us that on the king’s birthday, Jane the 
and justice in the English mob. Mob law has foiirtli, a hundred years ago, there was so great 
been at all times the sign of defect in esta- a crowd of people through the postern on 
blished law, of injustice in the law, or of foilhre Towdr-hill, to sec some fireworks, that the rail- 
in the law’s administration. ings about a well, thirty feet deep, gave way, 

It is only of late years, as mmiy can witness and the well was filled r with the bodies of those 
who saw the destruction of msshinery by mobs falling in. Six were taken up dead, fourteen or 
who thus asserted their notion of the rights of fifteen dangerously mangled. During the con- 
human labour, that the last vestige of mob law sternation caused by the accident, a sailor had 
has died out of England. We may gp a long his pocket picked by a Jew, who was caught and 
way back for illustration of it, and read in Hoi- ducked. Hoppipg out of the water with a pre- 
linshed how, in William tho Conqueror’s day, tence that his leg was broken, he was carried off 
justice was done by the people upon Walker, bv some of his friends; hut the sailor, suspecting 
Bishop of Durham, and some persons of his tho trick, gave chase, and pursued liim to 
household? for the murder df Liulfus. Liulfus. Dukc’s-place, “ where, at first, they were beaten 
was a Saxon gentleman, retired to Durham, who off by the inhabitants; but presently returning 
became so intimate with the bishop, and was with iv- fresh reinforcement, Vjey attacked the 
entrusted so constantly with the management of place, entered three houses, threw everything 
his affairs, that Gilbert, the bishop’s appointed out of the windows, broke the glasses, tore the 
steward, murdered him one night in his own beds, and ripped up the wainscot, leaving the 
manor-house. Liulfus being much loved by the houses in (lie most ruinous condition. With the 
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furniture, three children sick of the small-pox 
were thrown out of the window.” 

In the month of March, a hundred years ago, 
in a struggle for the beer in cask that had been 
furnished.to the populace by the successful candi¬ 
date at a Westminster election, a party of sailors 
uarrclled with some Irish chairmen, and, having 
riven their adversaries from the field, broke up 
all the chairs they could find, except one that 
had been laljplled “This belongs to English 
chairmen.” Two days afterwards, the fights were 
renewed, and soldiers had to interfere. Again, 
three days later, search was made by tjie peace- 
officers, and a few women connected with the 
offenders were being scut to Bridewell under 
guard of a sergeant and twelve men, when they 
1 were rescued in Chiswell-street and carried off in 
triumph, after one man had been shat. 

Here'the law Showed equal aveaknels and 
injuJfcJe. Its weakness was in nothing more 
conspicuous tl^m in the extreme anti vindictive 
penalties for small offences. The mob atgued in 
its own way against the excessive use of Capital 
punishment. One night, for exanfple, in the same 
year, seventeen ’sixty-three, “ all theagibbets in 
the Edgeware-road, on which many malefactors 
were hung in chains, were cut down by persons 
unknown." Offenders liable to excessive penalty 
were shielded by the people. As for pickpockets, 
the mob usually took them out of the weak 
hands of justice, and punished them with a 
rough ducking. Even worse offenders it 
! was thought more humane to forgive than 
kill. Still in this year seventeen ’sixty-three, 
a century ago, we read in the Annual Register, 
that “ as soon as the execution of several 
criminals, condemned at last sessions of the Old 
Bailey, was over at Tyburn, the body of Cornelius 
Sanders, executed for stealing about fifty pounds 
out of the house of Mr. White, in Lamb-street, 
Spitalfields, was carried and laid before his 
door; where great numbers of people assembling, 
they at last grew so outrageous that a guard of 
soldiers was sent for to etbp their proceedings : 
notwithstanding which, they forced open the 
door, fetched out ajj the salmon-tubs, most of 
the household furniture, piled them on aheap, 
and set fire to them; and to prevent the Guards 
from extinguishing the flames* pelted them off 
with stones, and would not "disperse till the 
whole was consumed.” This terrible idea of 
literally laying the defld man at the door of the 
pefton who seemed to have procured the un¬ 
equal punishment, was then in fasfeion with the 
mob. In the following May, says the Annual 
Register, “the criminal condemned for return¬ 
ing from transportation, and afterwards executed, 
addressed himself to the populace at Tyburn, 
and told them he coula wish they would carry 
Ms body and lay it at the door of Mr. Parker, a 
butcher, in the Minories, who, it seems, was the 
principal evidence against him; which being 
accordingly the mob behaved so^riotously 
before the man’s house, it was no easy matter to 
disperse them.” 

The history of the mobility in this oountry is 
full of outside changes, indicative Rf the oliang- 
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ing influences of the well-fed olasses upon ■ 
whom the neglected million fixes its keen eyes. I 
But there is the English character under it all. ! 
The mob of London hooted Wielif when, cited i 1 
to answer for himself before a bishop at St. ! 
Paul’s, he went attended by a royal duke and ' j 
other noble representatives of the court party. ; 
The court party, then at odds with Rome, pro¬ 
fited materially by the pure Reformer’s disin¬ 
terested protest against Church abuses, and was 
glad to back him. It paid no more attention 
sto him when, still going forward on liis way of 
right, he ceased to serve its turn. But the mob, 
who were against him when they saw him in 
the company of their hard masters, learnt after¬ 
wards something of the meaning of his life, and 
werff yet more tumultuous in his favour when i 
lie was subiect to ecclesiastical citation. 

* In old days, when the multitude was abso- ! 
lutely untonsidered, its clumsy attempts to turn j i 
wrong into right, were either things to fear or ; 
Ifow before, or tilings to crush. Thus, in | 
William the Conqueror’s time, after the oxecu- j 
lion of Lynch law on the Bishop of Durham and ; 
his followers, Odo, Bishop of Bayepy, was sent ! 
to take revenge upon Northumberland, and, j; 
“ with an army, he sore afflicted the country bv !! 
spoiling it on every side with great cruelty.” , ■ 
And that way of helping the untaught in their : [ 
straggle for satisfaction to the human sense of i 
justice was not extinct in the days of Peterloo. 

In early accounts of pageants it is seldom 
that wc hear anything about the people who | 
were present. The grandees dress themselves j 
in a barbaric pomp, regardless of expense, and i 
parade themselves before the eyes of the ragged j 
commonalty. The most splendid procession in 
which a bride ever was conveyed through 
London streets, was "that of 1533, when Henry i 
the Eighth had divorced Queen Katherine. The i 
City had not only a pompous water-procession 1 
on the twenty-ninth of May, but also, two days 
afterwards, one of the most brilliant of its deco- ! 
rated street shows. From the Tower, where 
the queen was to be received, to Temple Bar, 
the streets were new gravelled and railed in on 
each side. Within |he rail on one side of the 
way, stood the IIanseati^ merchants and the 
several City corporations, in their robes, from 
oracechurch to the upper end of Cheapside. 

On the othy side of the way, were the City 
constables dressed in silk and velvet, with staves 
in their hands.»to keep buck the mob. Grace- 
church-street and Comhill were hung with 
crimson and scarlet cloth; and Goldsmiths’-row, 
in Chanpside, with gold brocades, velvets, and 
rich tapestry. The procession, rich in velvet 
and satin, miniver and cloth of gold, included 
the knights in their order, and the judges, the 
abbots, barons, bishops, earls, and marquise^ in * 
their robes, the Rakes and the lord mayor on 
horsebaok, the queen's officers in scarlet, the 
queen herself on a litter brilliant in silver • 
brocade and ermine and jewels, under a gold • 
canopy, with pages in white damask, and a fol¬ 
lowing of knights; after whom oame ladies in 
crimson velvet, faced with gold brocade, riding I 
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for his freedom. ... As soon os this was 
passed, the industrious rabble, who hate idle¬ 
ness, had* procured a dead cat, covered all 
over with dirt, blood, and nastiness, in which 
pickle she was handed about as au agreeable 
diversion, every now and then being tossed 
in the face of some gaping boobv or other. 
By that time this sport had gone a little about, 
crying out, “No s’quibs! no squibs 1“ another 


new project to put on foot. By this time they 
had got a piece of doth a yard or more, square; 
this they dipped in the kennel, till they had 
majje it fit for their purpose, then tossed it 
about, it cxpan^jng itself in the air, and falling 
• on the heads of two or three.at once. By that 
time forty or fifty of the heedless* spectators 
were matfe as dirty- as so many scavengers, the 
fourth pageant came up. , . . The rabble, having 
changed their wort to a new scene of unlucki¬ 
ness, had got a bullock’s horn, which tlfty filled 
with kennel water, and poured it down people’s 
necks and in their pockets, tluft it run down 
their legs and into their shoes.” • 

The same reporter of London life having de¬ 
scribed the funeral of Dryden, speaks of the 
unseemly riot among hackney-coachmen, who 
had been waiting in the press at the end of 
Chancery-lane to see that procession pass; and 
adds, “No sooner had these dispersed them¬ 
selves, but one of the prize-fighting gladiators 
from Dorset Garden Theatre, was conducted by 
in triumph, with a couple of drftms to proclaim 
his victory, attended by such a parcel of scari¬ 
fied ruffians, whose faces seemed to be as full^jf 
cuts as a ploughed field is of furrows. These 
were hemmed in with such a cluster of journey¬ 
men shoemakers, weavers, and tailors, that no 
pickpocket carrying to be pumped, could have 
been honoured with a greater attendance.” 

A few traces of this spirit no doubt still 
lurk in our foul alleys, but the men who cherish 
them slink into haunts of*thcir own, and never 
hope now to assume the leadership of any 
I English crowd. Wcwpassed on foot through the 


: dense crowd on both those March days that 
I brought all our London poor into the street for 
1 a rare.holiday and a delightful spectacle that 
cost them not a penny to enjoy. Amdiig the 
crowd in many places, durinf many hours, the 
only vestige of the old* mob we could find was 
the* occasional small streak through the vast 
mass, of a knot of rough youths who thought it 
frolicsome to wear false noses and eccentric 
hats, hang on to one another and plunge wher¬ 
ever they could make an inconvenieqf pressure. 
The proportion of sqfh idle fellows was so 
: small, that the rare appearanoe of a little knot of 
them was an exception calling strong attention to 
i the rule. And the exception was a weak one, 
for beyond the sort of laughter which bespeaks 
the vacant mii^and the wild steering qf erratic 
i courses—a wildness dangerous, and it would 
j seem in one or two places the cause of fatal 
:| accident—there was nothing offensive in the 
| conduct even of these persons. I%cy insulted 


nobody, and' were left alone l^y the police as 
being held in sufficient check by their involun¬ 
tary though limited respect for the good order 
that prevailed around them. On both days, and 
on the intervening Sunday, when in many 
streets the concourse was immense, the crowd 
was fall of young children. The very poor, who 
have no nurses in their pay, must carry their 
little ones about with them when they make 
holiday.. Wherever you looked, there was some 
patient father, with a child on his arm, and the 
srest of his household by his side, trudging 
together; the child in arms received many a 
friendly look or gentle playful touch from the 
people about it. 

Everywhere, when the pressure was serious,' 
men%ere to be seen, sareful not only of them¬ 
selves, but pressing the crowd back from women 
dbd children, or hopeless fellow-victims waiting 
their tirrffe of release, and exchanging friendly 
■vrords, stranger with stranger. We passed, cer¬ 
tainly, through a million of people, and did not 
hear adozen oaths. Of those we heard, there was 
not one spoken in anger. One solitary fight we 
discovered at the back of a crowd waiting to see 
the procession pass; it was a fight Without words, 
short and sharp; one combatant was floored 
in less than a minute, and peace was instantly 
restored. We stood at the door of a hospital, 
and saw some who were wounded being carried 
in, with silent endurance of pain and surrounding 
sympathy. We climbed a shilling stand on the 
top of a waggon, and found a charming family 
party of man and wife and female friend, with 
tfcee or four dirty children, all fall of kindli¬ 
ness and happiness and gentle cheerful words. 
They had their holiday, and took a few shillings 
from the sight-seers who climbed up to them, 
and fraternised with them, and joined them in 
making the best of everything. 

The mob is absorbed in the people, or, what 
little may yet remain of it, keeps order in pre¬ 
sence of the people.- But what has produced 
the change P There was no such mass of kindly 
self-disciplined men, women, and children, in the 
street when the fan of the illumination in 
honour of Queen Caroline was to smash the 
dark windows with cries of # “ Light up 1” The 
same sort of amusement was sought at the illu¬ 
mination after the passing of the Reform Bill; 
the caudle illuminations themselves being in 
those days, iff must be owned, not calculated to 
afford sufficicn> entertainment to the public. 
The concurrent spread of education and cheap 
literature, of the power to read and the supply 
of wholesome reading that tends to inform ana 
refine without tasking too heavily (often, no 
doubt, without tasking quite enough for their 
healthy development) the untrained powers of 
attention, have done much to bring about this 
change. Instead *of living upon h&lf a dozen 
thoughts, the million now enjoys the exercise 9 f 
mind: is educated by mere variety of topic. It 
has learnt to reason, is remote as the poles are 
asunder from the spirit in which Jack Cade would 
have hanged, with his ink-horn about his neck, 
any man who could read and write, and delights 
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forlorn; subduing- despair, which have never 
been reprodu: -ooultinever be exceeded. It 
was strange that though, night after night, she 
was exactly in the same place, with the same 
semblance of emotion, the same marvellous treat* 
ment of that husky, defective instrument, her 
voice—though we looked out for the moment 
and listened for the tone, when the moment and 
the tone came, there was a thrill of unexpected¬ 
ness in them, which entirely removed the display 
from any impression of foresight or mechanism. 
She had the marvellous firmness aiid discretion 
to choose what was best and most complete as 
expressing her own conceptions: and the choice 

f re\* so real to herself, as to become a part of 
erself and her art, and thus to be a sponta- 
' ncous manifestation, when the spejl was on 
her, to call up any tfimong her “ beings of the 
mind.” Madame Giula Grisi (Giuditta Grisi, her 
cider sister, was the first Romeo Li Bellini’s 
Shakespeare opfra) has passed as having worn 
Pasta’s mantle: but her attempt at Romeo in 
I Montecchi, to the Juliet of Madame Per- 
siani, was one of those things to be forgiven 
and forgotten. In truth, the part if one not 
easy to fill j by either man dr woman: and the 
love-tragedy has yet to be placed on the musical 
stage. 

The French have an odd constancy abont 
two works, by strange authors, largely popular. 
In music, they have not got far as regards 
Handel, beyond his Chantons Victoive, “ See the 
conquering hero comes,” and shake their heads 
in the sweet peace of ignorance when his Israel 
is mentioned. Oui, e’est sublime! Hallelujah. 
And the French Shakespearian of late time, 
who saw Miss Smithson, and that more real 
artist, Charles Kemble, move Paris to tears, 
seem to have clung very fast to the “ lo9e, still 
love” of Shakespeare’s young passion-play. 
Such, at least, has been the case with that sin- 

f ular, clever, paradoxical, unmusical musician, 
[. Berlioz. He has synjphoniscd the story, 
and in an extraordinary manner. Honest en¬ 
thusiasm never took a more amazing form than 
in his case, when he ftied to make his orchestra 
tell the ancient feud betwixt Montagu and»Ca- 
pulet, the meeting at the masquerade—after 
which Rosalind- was to be loved no more—the 
parting, the poisoning, tbe death. It is notice¬ 
able, that to give somp relief of piquancy, as 
well^s symphonic variety, to a sentimental story, 
it has been found necessary to brine out Queen 
Mab, not as in Mercutio’s recital,'but as part 
and parcel of the tale. The odd, orchestral 
scherzo, with its harmonic harp effects, is due 
to this bright idea. The Niuee, and Peter the 
Nurse’s fan-bearer, aresleft out. Bat in such 
wise do the French read Shakespeare, consider¬ 
ing him as a sort of literary Milor Maire, to be 
treated With huge respect m their own way. 

The pretensions of this extraordinary, most 
unmusical piew of music, have not Been al¬ 
together advanced in vain. Its length, its ob¬ 
scurity, the accumulation of useless executive 
material (we have seen it performed with 
thirteen harps added to the usual ercliestra), its 


extreme difficulty, have all had charms for un¬ 
musical people. How should their honest souls 
suspect that the whole partakes largely of the 
character of solemn nonsense f—how compre¬ 
hend that, for the sake of one good quality, 
brightness _ and variety in oroliestral sonority, 
poverty of idea, and want of grammatical correct¬ 
ness, were to be accepted ? It is a cumbrous 
mistake made by a self-willed, self-deceived man, 
who conceives scale and size as sufficient for a 
work of art, be the beauty, the purpose, the 
cohesion, ever so small: an attempt at musie 
which will never be accepted as an achievement 
save within the influences of the very marked 
personality of its author. 

How a Neapolitan matquis, II Marchese Berio, 
stumbled on Othello as tbe subject for an opera, 
it would npt beutey to divine. As set by Signor 
Rossini, it is bis finest tragic musical drama; 
a gallery of Paul Veronese pictures ftor The Re¬ 
morse of Cain, in tbe Madrid Gallery, reminds ns 
that Pahl Veronese could be simply and intensely 
pathetic as well as gorgeous). There is a florid 
exuberance in the two first acts’ of Otello, 
whether in the entry of the successful Moor, iu 
the scene where Desdemona’s secret is revealed 
— in the garden duet—a most forcible example 
of rage and despair thrown into forms of the 
wildest brilliancy—in the heroine’s heart-broken 
suspense over the fate of her lord, and dismay 
at being disowned by her father, which reminds 
us of the sumptuous Venetian fancy of the 
painter, who heaped his brocades, ana jewels, 
anil heavy velvet draperies, even on his martyr 
scenes. The third act is of a totally different 
character till the catastrophe is reached, and 
standing as it does, almost, if not altogether 
alone in music, deserves a few words of separate 
study. 

What Mendelssohn did by the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, was done oy Signor Rossini 
with that last act of Otello. To re-set it would 
be simply impossible. Signor Rossini has been, 
not unjustly, accused of too great a contempt of 
passion ana situation, of too implicit a reliance 
on the merely sensual allurements of music. 
But his third act of Otelte is' a specimen of 
melancholy pathos and frenzy, consistent with 
the most lavish display of beauty, with the most 
noble simplicity of expressive means, which 

S laces it alone in the world of musical drama. 

lesdemona’s sad memories—her tearful mis¬ 
givings, darkened by presentiment—the gondo¬ 
lier passing her window with his waft of melan¬ 
choly melody—her willow song—her waking up 
at last to the frenzied despair and attempt at self- 
protection, of one iu the face of violent death 
(this not Shakespearian)—these things are «s 
true in their strength to move; and therefore as 

K ermanent, as the great passages in Handel’s 
lessiah, as the infernal and Elysian scenes in 
Gluck’s Orphde. How has that third act tempjed 
and displayed the best of the best singers I 
Pasta, first of all; then Malibran, more fervid, 
more unequal (there is a portrait of her Desde- 
mona at the harp, which is the best portrait of 
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her); then Grisi, the great, beautiful, abundant 
artist, not afraid, in all her beauty and abon- 
dance, to borrow; then Viardot, the inventor 
and interpreter of the last quarter of a century. 
And yet the reading of Signor Rossini’s Desde- 
mcna music, in this third act of his Otello, is no 
more exhausted than Shakespeare’s character 
would be should a new Siddons, a new O’Neill, 
arrive to brighten the tragic stage. This third 
act is as unique as the second act of its com¬ 
poser’s Guillaume Tell; yet the opera can hardly 
he said to keep the stage, so difficult is it in these 
days of vocal poverty to find any man capable of 
conceiving the hero’s part, even of conscien¬ 
tiously executing the notes. 

One can hardly turn away from this igost 
superb example of Italiah musical tragedy in 
being, without wistfully thinking what "the« 
genius of its maker might have aonc^had he 
chosen to follow Shakespeare in treating that 
most enchanting of all the women of antique 
history, “the serpent of old Nile.” Perhaps 
there can be no Cleopatra in music. The Queen 
of Egypt (whether on Shakespeare’s suggestion 
or not) has been timidly approached in opera— 
by Mattheson, at Hamburg, early in the last 
century—later, by Frederick the Great’s Italian- 
ised-German familiar, Graun; lastly, perhaps, by 
Weigl, whose sweet but superficial talent in no 
respect fitted him to deal with a subject so com¬ 
plex. Even less happily was it cnosen, with 
reference to .his resources, by the tender and 
melancholy Paisiello. There has been but one 
woman on the musical stage in our time who 
could have played, and sung, and looked Clcot 
patrai that was Malibran. 

If Cleopatra be Shakespeare’s most intractable 
heroine, Hamlet is his most difficult hero; as diffi¬ 
cult in his melancholy as Faust, as difficult in the 
waverings of an unsettled brain as Don Quixote; 
two types as well as heroes, purposely referred 
to, as examples of musical caprice—both having 
been favourite themes of illustration with com¬ 
posers. In England the tragedy has been wholly 
untouched, save as having given a title to one or 
two overtures, since the early days when com¬ 
mon street ditties we>3 put into Ophelia’s part, 
perhaps to suit the powers of the singing actress 
of the time.—In Italy, we find it exciting Gas- 
parini of Venice, Corelli’s favouriteVupil, whose 
opera Amleto, produced in the earlier part of 
last century, is the only one on the subject that 
lives, even in the column of a dictionary. But 
Gasparini’s music has entirely perished out of 
recollection; nor, as the art then stood) is it 
possible to conceive the tragedy of Kronberg, 
treated by .Marcello’s townsman without utter 
.. discharge of loca} colour. It has never been 
operatised, I believe, in Germany;—which is 
strange, considering the peculiar attention 
.drawn to it by that ingenious body of workers 
k and dreamers, the critics of Shakespeare. Two 
forgotten men, Holland, a Hanoverian, and 
Holly, of Breslau, fitted it up with scenic 
music; and, besides them, a more notioeable 
and original person, the Abb4 Vogler. His in¬ 


complete, eccentrio genius, not without a pretty 
strong spice of charlatanry (whioh wjs indig¬ 
nantly, and, for a wonder, ul naturedly exposed, 
bv the facile, profound, yet rarely unamiable 
Mozart), delighted in unusual combinations and 
experiments. He was as far in advance of his 
time as a hasty half-educated enthusiast can be, 
without solid acquirements on which to make 

f ood his advance. That he had powers of 
ivination might be seen in thd' fact of his 
attaching to him, and materially influencing, a 
pair of pupils no less distinguished than Weber 
and M. Msyerbeer, the works of both of whom 
reflect his imperfections; but he is remembered 
by Mozart’s satire and* by his pupils’ success, 
better than by his Orchestrion (an instrument 
of his invention), or by his impure lessons 
on counterpoint, or by his travels east; west, 
north, or south’,' or by his setting of the iPpni- 
tent.ial Psalms, translated by Moses Mendelssohn, 
or by liia unsuccessful assault oh the French 
opera in Le Patriotisme (he was always trying 
strange conclusions). His Hamlet music was 
printed in the now sleepy old cathedral city of 
Speyer, but one may doubt whether a copy yet 
lingers in any of the dusty libraries of the Pala¬ 
tinate. Hamlet was a fit task for Vogler’s more 
gifted pupil, Weber; but, in his day, the Ophelia 
whom I have never heard sing without thinking 
the while of the lady, “ of ladies, most deject 
and wretched,” the great northern artist, Malle. 
Lind, had not appeared on the horizon.—The 
interesting and completely-executed monograph 
on Madame Sckroeder-Devrient, just published 
by Baron Alfred von Wolzogcn, tells us that, in 
theoarly days of that great German singer, when 
it was not as yet decided whether she was to be 
actress or dancer, her young voice and intense 
dramatic* 1 sensibility were charming in this 


Thus much of Shakespeare’s passion-plays, 
the grandeur of the grandest of all. King Lear, 
having, apparently, (Jistanced the musicians. 
In Lablache’s day there was a talk of the 
tragedy being attempted by Signor Verdi, with 
a view to its personation by that great artist; 
but it came to nought.—Having incidentally 
mentioned Weber, it may be here recalled, even, 
though it disturb, in some degree, 1 the arftnge- 
ment marked out, that his Euryanthe belongs 
to Cymbeline, which story c was transformed and 
deformed, in deference to Vienna prudqry 
(Heaven save the mark!), by that poor, shabby, 
sentimental, literary drudge, Hehnina von 
Cliezy. She managed to produce almost the 
most stupid among the many stupid opera- 
books in being; and the Viennese, little grate¬ 
ful for that consideration of their morals which 
had suppressed “the mole cinque-spotted,” 
seen by the venomous Iachimo—glaa as the 
Viennese have always been of an inane joke— 
called the opera L’Ennuyante. But Weber’s 
best music is in it; and a few' fc -vcry few— 
touches and changes in the text would make it 
the one great German opera on Shakespeare’s 
text as yet existing. The original Imogene 
(for Euryanthe js Imogene spoiled for Austrian 
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uses) Whs, in the young days of the opera, most 
fair to see, most exquisite to hear—Henrietta 
Sontag. • 


OLD FRIENDS. 

The old old friends I 

Some changed; some hurled ; some gone out of 
sight; 

Some enemies, and in the world’s, swift fight 
No time to iflake amends, 

The old old Mends— 

Where are they ? Three are lying in one grave; 
And one from the far-off world on the daily wave 
loving message send* 

.The-old dear friendS 1 
One passes daily; and one wears a mask,,- 
Another long estranged cares not to ask • 
Whq|;e causeless anger ends. 

The dear old friends, 

So many and so fond in days of youth! " 

Alas that Faith can be divorced from Truth, * 
When love in severance ends. • 

The old old friends! * 

They hover round me still in kvtning shades : 
Surely they shall return when sunlight fades, 

And life on God depends. 


THE MARTYR MEDIUM. 

“ After the valets, the master!,” is Me. Fech- 
teb’s rallying cry in the picturesque romantic 
drama which attracts all London to the Lyceum 
Theatre. After the worshippers and puffers of 
Mb. Daniel Dunglas Home, the spirit medium, 
comes Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home himself, in one 
volume. And we must, for the honour of Lite¬ 
rature, plainly express our great surprise and 
regret that he comes arm in arm with such good 
company as Messes. Longman and Company. 

We have already summed up Mr. Home’s 
demands on the public captcity of swallowing, 
as sounded through the war-denouncing trumpet 
of Mb. Howitt, and «t is not our intention to 
revive the strain as performed by Mr. Home»on 
his own melodious instrument. Wo notice, by 
the way,«that in that part of the Fantasia f here 
-the hand of the first Napoleon is supposed to 
be reproduced, recognised, and kissed, at the 
Tuilcries, Mr. Home suBdues the florid effects 
one iliight have expected after Mr. Howitt’s 
executiou, and brays in on extremity general 
manner. And yet we observe Mr. Home to be 
in other things very reliant on Mr. Howitt, of 
whom he entertains as gratifying an qpinion as 
Mr. Howitt entertains oft him: dwelling on his 
“ deep researches into this subject,” ana of his 
“great work now ready for the press,” and of 
his “eloquent and forcible” advocacy, and eke 
of his “ elaborate and almost exhaustive work,” 
which Mr. Horn** trusts will be “ extensively 
read.” But, indeed, it would seem to be the 
most reliable characteristic of the Dear Spirits, 
though very capricious in other particulars, that 
they always form their circles iuto ^llat may be 


described, in worldly terms, as A Mutual Admira¬ 
tion and Complimentation Company (Limited). 

Mr. Home’s book is entitled, “Incidents in 
my Life.” We will extract a dozen sample 
passages from it, as variations on and phrases of 
harmony in, the general strain for the Trumpet, 
which , we have promised not to repeat. 

1. MB. HOME IS 8UPERNATURALLY NURSED. 

“ I cannot remember when first I became 
subject to the curious phenomena which have 
new for so long attended me, but my aunt and 
others have told me tbat when I was a baby 
my cradle was frequently rocked, as if some 
kind guardian spirit was attending me in my 
slumbers.” 

2. DISRESPECTFUL CONDUCT OF MB. HOME’S AUNT 

, NEVEKTHELBSS. 

“ In her uncontrollable anger she seized a 
clmir and threw it at me.” 

* 3. PUNISHMENT OP MB. HOME’8 AUNT. 

“ Upon one occasion as the table was being 
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awaybut to her astonishment the table only 
moved in a more lively manner, as if pleased to 
bear such a burden.” (We believe this is con¬ 
stantly observed in pulpits and church read- 

• j I. _ i.* i. :_• i_i_ i; i_ \ no..! 


to stop it, she angrily placed her whole weight 
ou the table, and was actually lifted up with it 
bodily from the floor.” 

4. TRIUMPHANT EFFECT OF THIS DISCIPLINE ON 
MB. HOME’S AUNT. 

“ And she felt it a duty that I should leave 
her house, and which I did.” 

5. mb. home’s mission. 

It was communicated to him by the spirit of 
his mother, in the following terms: “ Daniel, fear 
not, my child, God is with you, and who shall 
be against you ? Seek to do good: be truthful 
and truth-loving, and you will prosper, my child. 
Yours is a glorious m^sion—you will convince 
the infidel, cure the sick, aiijj console the weep¬ 
ing.” It is a coincidence that another eminent 
man, with several missions, heard a voice from 


Babon Munchausen, who relates the expe¬ 
rience in the opening of the second chapter of 
the incidents in Ait life. 

6. MODEST SUCCESS OF MB. HOMB’s MISSION. 

“Certainly these phenomena, whether from 

God or from the devil, have in ten years caused 
more converts to the great truths of immortalfty 
and angel communion, with all that flows from 
these great facts, than all the sects in Christen¬ 
dom have made during the same period." 

7. WHAT THE FIRST COMP 0SEBS SAY OP THE 

SPIRIT-MUSIC, TO MR. HOME. 

“ As to the music, it has been my good fortune 
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tti be on intimate terms with some of the first, 
composers of the day, and more than one of 
them have said of sucn as they have heard, that 
it is such music as only angels could make, and 
no man could write it. 

These "first composers” are not more particu- 
’ larly named. We shall therefore be happy to 
receive and file at the office of this Journal, the 
testimonials in the foregoing terms of Dn. 
Stern dale Bennett, Ms. Balfk, Ms. Mac- 
fabeek, Mr. Benedict, Ms. Vincent Waij 
lace, SigNob Costa, M. Aubes, M. Gounod, 
Sign os Rossini, and Signos Vesdi. We shall 
also feel obliged to Ms. Alfbed Mellon, who is 
no doubt constantly studying this wonderful 
music, under the Medium’s auspices, if he will 
note on paper, from memory, say a single sheet 
of the same. Signos Giulio Regondi will than 
perform it, as correctly as a mere mortal can, on 
the Accordion, at the next ensuing concert of the 
Philharmonic' Society; on which occasion the be¬ 
fore-mentioned testimonials will be conspicuously 
displayed in the front of the orchestra. 

8. ms. home’s mibaculous infant. ' 

"On the 26th April, old style, or 8th May, 
according to our style, at seven in the evening, 
and as the snow was fast falling, our little boy 
was bom at the town house, situate on tho 


hours the warbling of a bird as if singing over 
him. Also that night, and for two or three 
nights afterwards, a bright starlike light, which 
was clearly visible from the partial darkness of 
the room, in which there was only a night-lamp 
burning, appeared several times directly over its 
head, where it remained for some moments, and 
then slowly moved in the direction of the door, 
where it disappeared. This was also seen by 
each of us at the same time. The light was 
more condensed than those which have Been so 
often seen in my presence upon previous and 
subsequent occasions. It was brighter and 
more distinctly globular. "I do not believe that 
it came through my mediumsliip, but rather 
through that of the child, who has manifested 
on several occasions the presence of the gift. I 
do not like to allude to such.a Vnatter, but as 
there are more strange thing) in Heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of, even in my philosophy, 
I do not feel myself at liberty to omit stating, 
that during the latter part of my wife’s pregnancy, 
we thought it better that she should not join in 
Seances, Because it was found that whenever the 
rappings occurred in the room, a simultaneous 
movement of the child was distinctly felt, per- 
fertly in urison with the sounds. When there 
Were three sounds, three movements were felt, 
and so on, and when five sounds were heard, 
which is generally the call for the alphabet, she 
felt the five internal movements, and she would 
frequently, when we were mistaken in the latter, 
correct us from what the child indicated.” 

We should ask pardon of our readers for 
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sullying our paper with this nauseous matter, if 
without it they could adequately understand 
what Mr. Home’s book is. 

9. OAGLIOSTBO’S SPIBIT CAUS ON MB. HOME. 

Prudently avoiding the disagreeable question 
of his giving himself, both m this state of 
existence and in his spiritual circle, a name to 
which lie never had any pretentions whatever, 
and likewise prudently suppressing any refer¬ 
ence to his amiable weaknesses as a swindler 
and an infamous trafficker in his own wife, the 
guileless Mb. Balsaho delivered, in a " distinct 
voice,” this distinct edestial utterance—unques¬ 
tionably punctuated in a supernatural maimer : 

“ My power was that of a mesmerist, but all- ‘ 
misunderstood by those abouj. me, my bipgraphers 
have even dohe me injustice, but I care^not for 
the untruths of earth.” ,‘ c 

• • 

*10. OBACULAB STATE OF MB. HOME. 

“After various manifestations, Mr. Home 
went intt the trance, and addressing a person 
present, said, ‘ You. ask what good are such tri¬ 
vial _ manifestations, such as rapping, table- 
moving, &c. ? God is a better judge than we 
arc what is fitted for humanity, immense results 
may spring from trivial things. The steam from 
a kettle is a small thing, but look at the loco¬ 
motive ! The electric spark from the back of a 
cat is a small thing, but see the wonders of elec¬ 
tricity 1 The raps are small thi ngs , but their 
results will lead you to tho Spirit-World, and to 
eternity! Why should great results spring from 
such small causes ? Christ was born in a manger, 
he was not born a King. When you tell me why 
he wasAorn in a manger, I will tell you why these 
manifestations, so trivial, so undignified as they 
appear to you, have been appointed to convince 
the world of the truth of spiritualism.’ ” 

Wonderful! Clearly direct Inspiration !— 
And yet, perhaps, hffidly worth the trouble of 
going “into the trance" fof, either. Amazing 
as the revelation is, we*seem to have heard 
soiqpthing like it from more than one personage 
who was wide ( awake. A quack doctor, in an 
open barouche (attended by a barrel-organ aud 
two footmen in brass helmets), delivered just 
such another address within our hearing, out¬ 
side a gate of Paris, not two mouths ago. 

f 

11. the Testimony of mb. homb’s boots. 

"The lady of the house turned to me and 
said abruptly ,' Why, you are sitting in the air ;* 
and on looking, «we found that the chair re; 
mained in its place, but that I was elevated, 
two or three inches above it, and my feet not 
touching the floor. This may show how utterly 
unconscious I am at times to the sensation of 
levitation. As is usual, when I had not got 
above tile level of the heads onShose about me, 
and when they change their position much— as 


a minute 
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it coolly claims for the writer and his disciples ! 
such powers as were wielded by the Saviour and 
the Apostles; not because it sees no difference 
between twelve table rappers iu these days, and 
“twelve fishermen’’ in those; not because it 
appeals for precedents to statements extracted 
from the most ignorant and wretched of man* 
kind, by cruel torture, and constantly with* 

AlJCJ uiu 9Uj uj uuabiiig me uunu iv/ umij ciuu I drawn when the torture was withdrawn j not . 
my feet were soon iu his outstretched hands, because it sets forth such a strange confu- 
He seized my boots, and now I was again sion of ideas as is presented by one of the 
elevated, lie holding tightly, and pulling at my fcfitbful when, writing of a certain sprig of ge- 
feet, till the boots I wore, which bad*elastic ranium handed by an invisible hand, he adds in 
sides, came off and remained in his hands.” ecstasies, “ which we have planted and it it grow- 
• * ing, 10 that it is no delusion, no fain money 

12. THU TOCOM^TIVE MATUius or mb. HOME, turned into dross or leaves”— as if it followed 
' As there is a maudlin complaint in this book, that tfie conjuror’s half-crowns really did be* 
about men of Scieijpc being hard upon • the cope invisible and in that state fly, because 
‘ OrphaqJ Home,” and as the “ge&tle and un- lie afterwayls cats them out of a real orange; 
cotnbaft*! nature” of this Medium hi a mar- or as if the conjuror’s pigeon, being after the 
tyred point of view is pathetically commented discharge of his gun, a real live pigeon flut- 
on by the anonymous literary friend who sup- tering on the target, must therefore conclu- 
plies him with an Introduction pod appendix sively be a pigeon, fired, whole, living and un- 
—rather at odds with Mr. Howitt, who is shattered, out of the gun!—not because of the 
so mightily triumphant about the satfle Mar- exposure of any of these weaknesses, or a 
tvr’s reception by crowned “heads, and about thousand such, are these moving incidents in the 
the competence he has become endowed with— life of the Martyr Medium, and similar pro- 
we cull from Mr. Home’s book one or two little ductions, likely to prove useful, but because of 
illustrative flowers. Sib David Bbewsteb (a their uniform abuse of those who go to test the 
pestilent unbeliever) “ has" come before the reality of these alleged phenomena, and who 
public in few matters which have brought more come away incredulous. There is an old homely- 
shame upon him than his conduct and assertions proverb concerning pitch and its adhesive 
on this occasion, in which he ipanifested not character, which we hope this significant cir- 
only a disregard for truth, but, also a disloyalty cumstance may impress on manj minds. The 
to scientific observation, and to the use of him writer of these lines has lately heard overmuch 
own eyesight and natural faculties.” Tltc same* touching young men of promise in the imagma- 
unhappy Sir David Brewster’s “ character may tive arts, “ towards whom” Martyr Mediums 
be the better known, not only for his untruthful assisting at evening parties feel themselves 
dealing with this subject, but also in hif own “drawn.” It may be a hint to such young 
domain of science in which the same unfaith- men to stick to tneir own drawing, as being of 
fulness to truth will be seen to be the charac- a much better kind, and to leave Martyr 
teristic of his mind.” Again, he “ is really not a Mediums alone in their glory, 
man over Whom victory is any honour.” Again, As there is a good deal in these books about 
“ not only he, but Pbofessob Faeaday have “ lying spirits,” we will conclnde by putting a 
had time and ample llisurc to regret that they hypothetical case. Supposing that a Medium 
should have so foolishly pledged themselves,” (Martyr or otherwise) were established for a 
&c. A Faeaday a fool in the sight of a Home ! time in the house oh an English gentleman 
That unjust judge and wliitei wall, Lobd abroad; say, somewhere in Itaiy. Supposing that 
BeougiUM, has his share of this Martyr,Me- the «more marvellous the Medium became, the 
dium’s uncombativeucss. “ In order that lie more suspicions of him the lady of the house 
might not be compelled, to deny Sir David’s became. Supposing that the lady, her distrust 
statements, he found it necessary that he should once aroused, were particularly struck by the 
be silent, and I have some reason to complain Medium’s exlnbitingapersistent desire to commit 
I hat his Lordship preferred sacrificing me to his her, somehow or other, to the disclosure of the 
desire not to immolate his friend.” M. Abago manner of the death, to him unknown, of a cer- 
also came off with very doubtful honours from tain peradh. Supposing that she at length re¬ 
ft wrestle with the uncombatiue Martyr; who solved to test the Medium on this head, and, 
is perfectly clear (and s» are we, let us add) therefore, on a certain evening mentioned a 
that scientific men arc not t he men for his pur- whollysupposititious manner of death (which wai , 
pose. Of course, he is the but t of “ utter and not the real manner «f death, nor anything at all 
acknowledged ignorance,” and of " the most like it) within the range of his listening ears, 
gross and foolish statements,” and of “ the an- And supposing that a spirit presently afterwards 
just and dishorn*’,” and of “ the press-jfeng,” rapped out its presence, claiming to be the 
and of crowds of other alien ana combative spirit of that deceased person, aud olahning td 
adjectives, participles, and substantives. have departed this life in that supposititious way. 

Nothing is without its use, and even this Would that be a lying spirit ? Or wouid it be 
odious book may do some service. Ijjot because a something else, tainting all that Medium's 


from tffe time of its being first seen. I was 
now impressed to leave the table, and was soon 

carried to tile lofty ceiling. The Count de B- 

left his place at the table, and coming under 
where I was, said, * Now, young Home, come 
and let me touch yonr feet.’ I told him I had 
no volition in the matter, but perhaps the spirits 
would kindly allow me to come down to him. 

nn _ . l . __ J - i „ i.i „^J , 
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statements and suppressions, even if they were 
not in themselves of a manifestly outrageous 
character f 

MOLIERE AND THE DOCTORS. 

The pedantry and pretence which the great, 
Trench comic dramatist unsparingly assailed 
wherever he found it, presented no object of 
attack more open to his merciless ridicule than 
that which was supplied him by the Faculty of 
Medicine of Paris. That Molihre was realty 
sceptical as to the value of the healing art, is 
an idea which no sane person can entertain: 
his studies, his friendships, and, still more, his 
habits of life, afford sufficient proof to tlie con¬ 
trary ; nor need we trdUble ourselves to assert 
that he had no serious meaning when we read tlie 
anecdote told by Grimarest, who says^tliat Louis 
the Fourteenth observed one day to Moliere: 
“I hear you have a doctor; what does he do for 
you P” “ Sire,” replied the poet, “ we have a 
long talk together; he prescribes medicines, I 
don’t take them, and 1 find myself cured.” 

Molihre was a pupil — in company with 
Chapelle, Bernier, Henault, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
and the Prince de Conti—of the great Gassendi, 
whom Tennemann has called “ the most learned 
among the philosophers, and the most skilful 
philosopher among the learned of the seven¬ 
teenth .century.” It is possible that his 
master’s views with respect to simplicity of 
diet may have inspired nim with a norror of 
drugs; but that which Moliere more directly 
learnt from the teaching of Gassendi, was a con¬ 
tempt for the erudition which usurps the place 
of science, a dislike for the subtleties which 
mystify questions instead of solving them, and a 
profound aversion for all pedants, for all talkers 
who speak without saying anything, and for all 
pretenders to knowledge who affect to teach 
what they are ignorant of themselves. This 
feeling is manifest even in his earliest works— 
of which we have only outlines—and is broadly 
developed in those which have mainly contributed 
to his fame. It .was a leading principle in 
Moliere’s nature to expose hypocrisy under 
whatever form it ohrouded itself, whether he 
scourged the hypocrisy of religion in the Tar- 
tufe, or the hypocrisy of science in the Malade 
Imaginaire. The former is, doubtless, the more 
edifying lesson, for it is of universal application; 
but the latter, though more sp'ecial, is probably 
the more amusing;—and Heaven knows how 
much amusement has been furnished by the 
Doctors of MoliCrc—as much as by ’the pre¬ 
tence of Bottom, the cowardice of Parolles, or 
the humour of Falstaff. 

But besides the real worth which he had been 
taught by ^Gassendi to reverence, Moliere found 
it in those whom he made his friends; and, 
notably, amongst the rest, in his fellow-student 
Bernier, the famous traveller, who was a doctor 
ofthe school of Montpellier. After a residence 
of twelve years in the East, Bernier returned to 
Paris and gave himself up not only to philosophy 
and science, but also to the society of which one 


of the chiefest ornaments was Moli&re. Nicolas 
Lidnard, who subsequently became Dean of the 
Tacultyof Medicine, was another esteemed fridnd; 
so alsowasMauvillain,who,it is believed, rendered 
valuable assistance to Molifere in those plays 
wherein the pedantic absurdities of his own pro¬ 
fession were so humorously satirised. It was 
in favour of Mauvillain’s son that the third 
petition was written which precedes the Tartufe, 
and which was addressed to the&ing on the 5th 
of February, 1659. It ran as follows: “ Sire. A 
very honest doctor, whose patient I have the 
honour,ito be, promises me, and is willing to bind 
himself down before a notary, to prolong my 
life for thirty years, if I can obtain for ltf.m a 
favour from your majesty. I have told him that, 
as to his promise, I will not ask so much from ' 
him, „but shall be quite satisfied if hp will un¬ 
dertake not'to kill me. Trie favour, £ire, is a 
canonry i%your royal chapel of Versailles, vacant 

by the r death of.May J dare to ask this 

favojir of your majesty on the very day of the 
great resurrection of Tartufe, revived hy your 
goodness ? I am, by the first act, reconciled 
with the devout, and by the second I shall be 
so with tlie doctors. It is, without doubt, too 
much for me to ask at once, but, perhaps, it is 
not too much for your majesty to grant, and 
I await, with respectful hope, the reply to my 
petition.” A satisfactory answer was returned; 
mid it is not a little singular that this letter, the 
only one extant in which Moliere appears as a 
solicitor for another, should be written on behalf 
of a doctor! But the tone of the petition helps 
to show that the writer stood in no such great 
need of that reconciliation with the doctors 
which he gracefully requests the opportunity of 
accomplishing. 

Those who attach implicit faith to the dogma 
that “ great events from little causes spring,” 
found their belief of the cause of Molierc’s hos¬ 
tility to the doctors in ail alleged petty quarrel 
between his own wife and the wife of a medical 
neighbour. The story of this quarrel is told 
in a species of contemporatieous comedy, called 
“ Elomire Hypochondriac- or the Doctors lie- 
verged,” by one Le Boullanger de Chalussay: 
it is a cruel apd violent lampoon on Moliere, 
whose name is anagrammatised in the title, 
and the gist of it is, that the Amour Medicin 
wasw ritteu because the doctor, whowas Moliere’s 
landlord as well as his neighbour, had raised the 
poet’s rent. It would he an insult to Mohcre’s 
memory to Suppose that so contemptible a motive 
could nave influenced him. Let ns look for the 
reason of his satire in his disgust of quackery 
and pedantry an(J his sense of tho true purport 
of comedy. Indeed, lys own simple confession 
of faith will suffice to set the question at rest. 
“As it is the duty of comedy,” he says, “to 
correct mankind while directing them, I have 
thought that, in the position I occupy, I could do 
nothing better than attack the^idcea of the age 
by means of ridiculous pictures.” There was 
material euough to fill his canvas. 

The Faculty of Medicine of Paris—which re¬ 
joiced in the Latin title of “ Facultas Saluber- 
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lima Medicins Parisiensis”—laid claim to great 
antiquity, and boasted of having been in exist¬ 
ence in the'time of Charlemagne; but there is no 
authentic record of any independent corporation 
devoted to medical purposes Wore the middle of 
the thirteenth century. At that period, however, 
the Faculty had statutes of its own, a particular 
seal, a silver mace, and kept registries known as 
“ Commentaries of the Facultythough the ear¬ 
liest register that lias been preserved only bears 
the date of the year 1395. Its original designation 
was “ Physicoram Facultas,” whence the title of 
Physician, which had been preserved in England, 
and was for some time used in France. 

The science of medicine had its birth in 
the cloister, and its practice was long con¬ 
fined to ecclesiastics; but by degrees it as¬ 
sumed a.secular qjiaracter—a result diiefly 
attributable to the suppression oT the decree 
whichVajoined celibacy on its professors; and, 
in the reign of Charles the Seventh and after 
the reorganisation of the University of Baris, 
the Faculty of Medicine was endowed, by order 
of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, with an establish¬ 
ment which, thenceforth, separated iff entirely, 
from theological association. The site of this 
establishment, and even a part of the building 
itself, may yet be seen by such as are curious 
enough to dive into the Rue de la BAcherie, at 
the back of the Succursal Hotel Dieu, on the 
south side of the Seine. There, at the angle 
made by that street with the Rue de l’Hdtel 
Colbert., stands a dirty old house, surmounted 
by a sort of round tower, like an abandoned 
dovecot, which, crumbling and dilapidated, 
seems very much inclined to anticipate the hand 
of Parisian improvement, and sweep itself 
bodily away. On one of the facades of this 
building there is a sculptured shield with the 
half-effaced inscription: "Urbi et orbi salus,” 
though it does not. now convey the assurance of 
health in its own limited locality. Once mate¬ 
rially endowed, the Faculty flourished, and, re- 
maining true to its traditions, became that 
which, in modern phrase, we call "an institu¬ 
tion,” relying upon dtself for its continuance 
and iirmly adhering to the principle of associa¬ 
tion for its own maintenance and defence. Care¬ 
ful to prtserve its reputation for learning and 
morality, and distinguished by many honour¬ 
able attributes, the Faculty of Medicine was 
marked by one vast detect. Every other con¬ 
sideration was made subordinate to the nar¬ 
rowest esprit de corps—to a spirit of exclusive¬ 
ness, chicanery, obstinacy, and routine. Not 
absolutely the enemy of progress, the Faculty 
would only recognise the-progress which itself 
originated. On this principle it proscribed the 
circulation of the blood, the use of antimony and 
quinquina (because the great discovery came 
from England), and the employment of those 
two valuable medicines from Montpellier and 
South America. •Hence the very name%>f the 
Faculty became—in spite of certain merits—a 
symbol of ignorant and pedantic routine—a 
vice common to all close corporations, and 
this was of the closest. The Faculty of Medi- 
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cine of Paris, in the seventeenth century, 
seldom numbered more than a hundred, or from 
that to a hundred and ten members. During 
the space of thirty years—from 1640 to 1670— 
there were, on an average, only four doctors 
admitted every year: a scantiness of supply 
which made each reception a very solemn affair. 
The greater part of these doctors fixed them¬ 
selves in Paris; indeed, the majority were 
Parisians born, for out of 114 received, 65 were 
natives of the city. Nothing, besides, was more 
dbmmon than the perpetuation of the profession 
in certain families, which assuredly dia not tend 
to the encouragement of liberal ideas; and the 
repetition of the names of Pifctre, Hardouin de 
Saint-Jacqucs, Lieuard, De Gorvis, Cousinot, 
Seguin, Levignon, and others, reminds one of the 
family arrangements in onr own Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons. Considering what was the nature of the 
Faculty’s practice, the people of Paris may 
not have regretted that the number of licensed 
slaughterers was so limited: the proportion 
being that of one doctor to some six thousand 
inhabitants. At the present day, there is one 
dpetor to nine hundred and sixty inhabitants; 
but then the modern professors of medicine do 
not belong to the Faculty. In the days of Mo- 
liere, those privileged beings were divided into 
two categories—the bench of seniors fbanc des 
anciens), and the bench of juniors (bane des 
jeunes). The second class passed into the 
first, after ten years’ reception. The statutes 
are filled with details of the honour and respect 
to be paid by the juniors to the seniors; bow 
the^ were to rise at their entrance, give place 
to them in all ceremonies, and manifest defer¬ 
ence towards them under all circumstances, to 
the very fall extent of utter priggishness. 

The august body was under the control of a 
dean, who, as a sign of his dignity, wore, sus¬ 
pended from his neck, the keys of the great seal 
of the Faculty. He had a doable vote at all 
elections, the sole power of convoking assemblies, 
jurisdiction in all disputed matters, and various 
other powers. On his watchfulness, depended 
the discipline of the school and the advancement 
of its studies; ou his Amenity, the maintenance 
of harmony among his colleagues; on his 
severity, the punishment due for breaking the 
laws and regulations of the society. He was 
the keeper of $e great registries, called Com¬ 
mentaries of the .Faculty, which are yet to be 
seen in the library of the Paris School of Medi¬ 
cine, written on parchment, and bound in large 
folio volumes. One of the entries in this register 
will give an idea of the importance attached by 
the members to the dean’s office. In 1663, the 
seuior doctor, named Merlet, a zealous defender 
of the rights and privileges of the corporation*, 
was taken grievously ill, and lay at the point of 
death. While in this state, the illustrious Antoine 
Morand, the dean, paid him a farewell visit. 
“ I can now die content,’’ said the old man, in.a 
feeble voice, "since I have been permitted once 
more to see the Dean of Faculty!” But, as 
place is never without its penalties, the dean’s 
rank imposed upon him many disagreeable 
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duties. As the representative of all who were 
attacked, he was ooliged, by his oath, to prose¬ 
cute every attempt made by the enemies of the 
Faculty to abridge its privileges or lower its 
dignity, and consequently he was always in hot 
water. Indeed, it rarely happened that the dean 


water. Indeed, it rarely happened that the dean 
for I lie time being had not naif a dozen lawsuits 
on his hands, so numerous and so vindictive 
were the foes of the institution. The first duty 
enjoined on the professors when they took the 
oath of office was as follows: "Wo solemnly 
swear and promise,” they said, “ to deliver our 
lectures in long robes with full sleeves, with the 
square cap op. our heads, and the scarlet hood on 
our shoulders,” and the conscientious men not 
only felt that they should be committing perjury 
if they costumed themselves differently, but that 
their teaching would be valueless without tl^pse 
insignia. This teaching was, for the most part, 
theoretical; clinical lectures being of the rarest 
occurrence, and anatomical demonstration, en¬ 
tirely out of their line. It is true that subjects 
were very scarce, as only the bodies of criminals 
were, allowed to be dissected; but when the 
opportunity arrived to "faire une anatomio,” 


it was held to be beneath the dignity of a pro¬ 
fessor to descend to manual operations, which 
were consigned to the barber-surgeons, and— 
meauly enough—without a fee. In the room of 
clinical lectures, the young student derived his 
knowledge, as well as he could, from discussions, 
such as- Molifere made an example of in that scene 
in the Malade Imaginaire, where Doctor Dia- 
foirus and his son Thomas, seated by the bedside 
of their patient, Argan, take each of them one 
of his arms, and then discourse on his pulse. 
“ Now, Thomas,” says the elder Diafoirus, “ quid 
dicisf” "Dico,” replies Thomas, “that Mon¬ 
sieur’s pulse'is the pulse of a man who is not 
in good health.” “ Good 1” observes the father; 
and t he dialogue continues in an equally edifying 
strain. From such interview the student was 
expected to learn clinical medicine. What he 
did If am was how to conduct himself when lie 
also became a doctor. 

That which the faculty entirely lost sight of 
in their discussions was the patient himself, their 
thoughts being only given to the abstract nature 
of his disease. Argument, not investigation, 
was “their great object. All they sought was 
an antagonist, and their delight was a sort of 
intellectual tournament. On public days, when 
theses were argued in the presence of the whole 
medical world, on which occasions great per¬ 
sonages were often present, they were in their 
element. To speak fluently, reply with ease, 
and crush an adversary by an appropriate quo¬ 
tation, kept carefully in reserve until .the mo¬ 
ment arrived for using it with effect, constituted 
their highest ambition. r Those theses called 
“ qiwdlibdtaires,” that is to say, on any chosen 


subject or pnysioiogv or medicine, anorded scope 
for a fine display of intellectual capacity. Take 
these for examples: Are heroes com heroesF 
Are they bilious? Is it good to get drunk once 
a month P Is a woman an imperfect work of 
nature? Is sneezing a natural act? Are 


bastards cleverer than legitimate children ? 
Should you reckon the age of the moon before 
having your hair cut P—and so forth. On subjects 
of this kind the discussions often lasted from 
six in the morning till noon, and.the order of 
battle was as follows: The bachelors of medi¬ 
cine opened fire, offering arguments in turn for 
two hours to the candidate tor admission. After 
these preliminary skirmishes, nine doctors, de¬ 
signated ad hoe, advanced, and <did their utmost 
to bewilder and discomfort him for the spaoe 
of three mortal hours. Finally, the sitting was 
brought to a close with a general assault, from 
eleven o’clock till twelve, during which time 
every one present had the right to showerjlown- 
questions on the head of the, solitary, luckless 
recipiendary. The cardinal theses were even 
worge than these, for they lasted an hour longer, 
and every bachelor was bound to put tjvo ques¬ 
tions to,,thc candidate, who, to add tpeiis mis¬ 
fortunes, was at the expensejof supplying his 
tormentors with wine and refreshments, which 
were served in an adjoining apartment. Two 
years were consumed in these exercises, and 
then the Bachelor was allowed to go in for the 
examination which was to make lum a Licen¬ 
tiate ; but, however well he might have passed, 
lie was not admitted to that dignity until he had 
absolutely renounced the unworthy occupation 
of surgery. Had he at any time sinned in this 
matter, or exercised “ any other manual art,” 
he was compelled, not only to take an oath of 
renunciation, .but to sign a bond to that effect 
before a notary; “ for,” said tbo statutes, “ it is 
necessary to preserve in all its purity and in¬ 
tegrity the dignity of the medical body.” The 
final ceremony in which the licentiates figured 
before the day of solemn institution, was that 
of proceeding in a body with the newly elected 
bachelors, to request, the attendance at the 
schools of the principal officers of the parliament 
and courts of law, and other high civic func¬ 
tionaries, that they might learn from the para- 
nymph the names atid titles of the doctors whom 
the faculty were about t6 present to the city 
and to the whole universe (“ urbe atque universo 
o^hi”). What the paranymph was, must bo ex¬ 
plained. At, the marriage solemnities of the 
Grepks it was the custom for a young man, a 
friend of the bridegroom, to mount with him in 
the same chariot at the moment when he con¬ 
ducted the bride to the' conjugal mansion. Hence 
his name, vapavip^nos- Now, acoording'to the 
spirit of the time, the new licentiate was about 
to espouse the Faculty, much in the same way 
as the Doges of Yenice espoused the Adriatic, 
and thee, paranymph, whom we should call the 
" best man,” was the dean in person. This 
quasi-marital functionary having performed his 
office on the day appointed, a series of questions 
in Latin, with about as much sense in them as 
those previously cited, was proposed and an¬ 
swered, and then the whole wsemblage betook 
itself to the cathedral to thank the Virgin for 
the assistance she hod rendered in smoothing the 
I way to tljis arduous reception. Then, with his 
lhand extended above the martyr’s altar, the 
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Chandfellor of the University of Paris muttered a 
short prayer, which reminded the newly elected 
that, hcnObforth, he belonged to the Church in a 
most especial manner, and was expected to 
sacrifice everything, even life, to her: “ Usque 
ad eifusionem sanguinis.” With this ended the 
ceremony of making a licentiate. 

To reach the supreme grade of -doctor, no 
further examinations were necessary; it followed 
as a final consecration, adding to the right to 
practise already acquired, that of having a 
deliberative voice in the school, and the enjoy¬ 
ment of all the honours of the professien. No 
longer period than six Weeks legally intervened 
between the Licentiate afid the Doctorate, but 
practically the time was considerably extended, 
and though there were no moreexaminations, the 
candidate had still a probation to ilndesgo— a 
minuttinquiry by the dean into Ms morals and 
genei%£ course of life. If the vqfe of the 
faculty were favourable, he was then admitted to 
the “ Vespbrie,” a prefaratory. sitting, which, as 
its name indicates, took place in the evening— 
where speeches were made, chiefly eulogistic of 
the learned body which then received another 
member. Certain academical visits ensued, and 
on the day of reception, when the Faculty were 
assembled in full conclave, the grand apparitor 
approached the future doctor, and, after a pro¬ 
found salute, informed him that he was required 
to take three oaths. (“Domine doctorande, ante- 
quam iucipius, babes tria juramenta.”) The 
articles were these: “ 1. You jvill observe all 
the rights, statutes, laws, and respectable cus¬ 
toms of the Faculty; 2. You will attend the 
mass for all deceased doctors on the morrow af 
Saint Luke; 3. You will combat with all your 
strength against all those who illegally practise 
medicine, and spare none of them, to whatever 
order or condition they may belong.” “Vis 
ista jurare ?” and to this the-candidate replied 
by the “ Juro” (which “I swear!” Molibre has 
made immortal, in a kind of epilogue to his “ Ma- 
lade Iinaginaire”); and so the ceremony ended. 

The inimitable bifffoonery of this piece of hu¬ 
mour had its origin afcone of those pleasant sup¬ 
pers which used to be given by Madame cfe la 
Sablibrc, when Boileau, La Fontaine, Ninon de 
l’Enclos) and other joyous companions weje pre¬ 
sent, and was dashed off, as it were, in a moment, 
Molibre supplying the groundwork, and every¬ 
body else throwing in aline. No doubt that 
amoflgst the company were some of the more 
liberal medical men, the friends *of Molibre, 
such as Libnard, Bernier, and Mauviliain; 
for certain technical expressions and intimate 
details betray an acquaintance witls the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Faculty,wliich could hardly be 
picked up by outsiders. It was not without a 
motive that Molibre made his Preeses wish the 
candidate “ a good appetite,” for none of these 
inaugurations took plaeo without being followed 
by a tlinner. Mia have an account of oneaf these 
banquets on the occasion of Guy Fatin being 
eleeted dean. “ Thirty-six of my colleagues,” he 
says, “ were present, and never in my life have I 
witnessed so much laughter and l^prd drinking 


among serious folk, even amongst our elders; 
but, to be sure, the Burgundy was the best I 
could procure. They dined in my own apartment, 
where, above the tapestry, appeared the portraits 
of Erasmus, the two Scaligers, fattier and 
son, Casaubon, Muret, Montaigne, Charron, 
Grotius, Heinsius, Saumaise, Fernel, De Thou, 
and our good friend Naudb. There were also 
three other portraits of excellent men, which had 
belonged to M. de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, viz. 
the Bishop de Belley, Justus Lipsius, and Fran¬ 
cois Rabelais. What do you sayto the lot? Were 
not my guests in good company ?” It would be 
untrue to say they were not, ana censorious, per¬ 
haps, to criticise the mirth that crowned -their 
cups when Rabelais looked down upon them. 

Before we dismiss The Faculty as a body, 
lgt us also say that, besides the good custom 
of dinne&giving, many of its statutes were 
worthy of all praise—such, for example, as 
these: The doctors were bouud to cultivate the 
most friendly relations with each other. No 
one was to visit a sick person without being ex¬ 
pressly sent for. The secrets of the sick were 
to be held inviolable. No doctor was permitted 
to reveal what he had seen, heard, or even what 
he might have suspected, in the houses of 
patients. All quarrelling was to be for ever 
banished from the Faculty. The fees payable 
for medical grades, were to be lessened or re¬ 
mitted in the case of poor students of honour¬ 
able lives. And these statutes were religiously 
observed—all except that one which prohibited 
quarrelling. To “ love one another,” is not ex¬ 
actly the precept for the observance of which the 
members of the medical profession are famous, 
and it is,perhaps, too much to ask them to do more 
than is done by artists and authors. Molibre, who 
was in the secret, has not represented the doctors 
of his day as so many cooing doves—witness the 
angry contest in L’Amour Mbdecin. 

We now come to the real personages whom 
Molibre has made his types. In the comedy 
just named, he brings them forward en masse. 
Luoinde, the daughter of Sganarelle, suffers 
from an incurable malady—disappointed love. 
Believing that her illness is a physical ailment, 
and having an unbounded •faith m the medical 
profession, her father sends, not for a single 
son of Esculapius, but for as many as he can 
muster. “ V|te, qu’on m’aille querir des mbde- 
oins, et en quantity. On n’en peut trop avoir 
dans une pareille aventure; ” and accord¬ 
ingly Messrs. Tombs, Desfonandrbs, Macroton, 
and Bahis, make their appearance. Under 
these, n&mes were represented the four court 
physicians. It is said to have been Boileau who 
supplied Molibre with the Greek designations 
which implied their several oharacteristiqa*. 
Desfonandrbs (otherwise the slayer of men), was 
Des Fougerais, the first physician of Madame; 
Bahis (tne barker), who stuttered, signified 
Esprit, the first physician of the queen-mother; 
Macroton, who was excessively slow of speed!), 
was meant for Gubnaut, the first physician of 
the queen; Tombs (the bleeder), who was notably 
addicted to phlebotomy, represented Yalot, 
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the first physioian of the king, and prescribed 
it, on all occasions, for his royal master. In the 
' history of medicine these individuals hold no 
place; not one of them, indeed, was ever Dean 
of the Faculty; but as Molibre thought proper 
to put them on the stage, and thus invest them 
with a literary interest, it may easily be believed 
that their peculiarities had already furnished the 
court with amusement at their expense, and 
made it familiar with scenes analogous to those 
which were exhibited in the comedy. Take 
the following instance, not exceeded in absurdity 
by the dispute between Tombs and Desfonandrbs, 
on the nature of Lucinde’s malady and the mode 
of cure; it refers to the last illness of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and is thus related by Guy ,Patin: 
“ Yesterday, at two o’clock” (this was’in 166F, 
and Molibre’s comedy appeared in 1665), ‘»in 
the wood of Yincennes, four of lys doctors, 
namely, Gubnaut, Yalot, Brayer, and Bbda des 
Fougerais, had an altercation, unable to come 
to any agreement as to the disease of which the 
patient was dying. Brayer said that the spleen 
was affected; Gubnaut declared it to be the 
liver; Yalot vowed it was the lungs, with wajer 
. on the chest; and Des Fougerais insisted on its 
being an abscess in the intestines. Are not 
these clever fellows P But to such quacks are 
confided the lives of princes!’’ 

In the parallel case Tombs says that he and his 
learned brethren have been consulting respecting 
Lucinde’s illness (they had been doing no such 
thing, their discourse being of miscellaneous 
matters), and that he (Tombs) is of opinion that 
it proceeds from too great heat of blood', for 
which she ought to be Died, while Desfonandrbs, 
ascribing it to a decay of the humours, suggests 
an emetic, each contending that the others re¬ 
medy would kill the patient, whereupon a quarrel 
arises, and the other two, expressing different 
opinions, Sganarelle’s confusion of mind remains 
as great as ever, but his daughter, luckily, is re¬ 
served for a better fate than Mazarin. 

In 1665, Des Fougerais was an old man of 
seventy. His real name, that which appears on 
the register of the Faculty, was Elie Bbda, to 
which he added, of his wwn authority, that of 
Des Fougerais, frsm a small property that be¬ 
longed to him. This was a custom very preva¬ 
lent in France in the seventeenth century, and 
we are adopting something vei^r like it in Eng¬ 
land now. Des Fougerais had a large practice, 
numbering among his patients the principal 
nobles ami chief magistrates of the time. He 
was very gay, mixed a good deal in society, 
boasted of numerous conquests, and "strove by 
affectation of manner to conceal a very awkward 
limp: on which account be was easily recognised 
,«Av the audience at the Palais Royal, when 
Bejart, who was a cripple; played the part of 
Desfonandrbs. He was born a Protestant, but 
became a convert to Catholicism in 1648, with 
rather more bclat than seems consistent with 
sincerity. Guy Patin, who dipped his pen in 
gall when he wrote of those he hated, has left 
this portrait of Des Fopgerais: “ I think,” he 
•ays, “that if this man believed there was a 


greater quaok in the world than himself, he 
would try to poison him. He carries all sorts 
of powders in his pockets, white, red? and yellow, 
with which he pretends to cure every disease, 
thrusting himself everywhere. He professes to 
know more than every one else, that others can 
only bleed and purge, and that he alone possesses 
the secrets of medicine. A venerable and de¬ 
testable quack he is, if ever there was one. But 
he says he is a good man, for he only changed 
his religion to make his fortune and get his 
children on in the world.” That Des Fougerais 
was attack is undoubted, his practice having 
drawn down upon him the censure of the Faculty 
on more than one Occasion. Of Esprit«(who 
figures as Bahis) not very < much is known 
beyond the fact of his having been one of the 
physicians of Richelieu, ?nd consequently of 
Mazarin and all his family, and at the period of 
Louis thp Fourteenth’s'severe illness* 1658, 
whence was attached to the person of the Duke 
of Anjou, he advised that the king should take 
an emetic, (iuy Patin spares him no more than 
he spares Des Fougerais. Gubnaut was cer¬ 
tainly o'llc of the most celebrated doctors of the 
day, and both thd court and the city swore by 
him. He was originally first physician to the 
Prince of Condb, afterwards of the queen, and 
in the course of his long practice was often 
called in to the king and the princes of the 
blood: in fact, no person of quality could 
decently be ill without having recourse to his 
skill. He was so completely identified with the 
antimonial remedy, that.,the current rhyme was 
made to ask how many people Gueuaut and 
•antimony killed in the course of a single spring. 
For this Gubnaut cared little, as he made his 
fortune by the drug, and to amass money was 
his dblight. Guy Patin says that, in personal 
appearance, he closely resembled a monkey, but 
he strove to hide the meanness of his aspect be¬ 
neath fine clothes and that solemnity of speech 
which Molibre lias ridiculed in making him let 
fall his words after this fashion: "Mon-si-eur, 
dans ces ma-ti-b-res-la, il ‘taut pro-ce-dcr a-vec- 
que cir-con-spec-ti-on, etr ne ri-en fai-re, com-me 
o* dit, a la vo-lbe, d’au-tant que les fau-tes qu’on 
y peut fai-re sont, se-lon no-tre mai-tre Hip-po- 
cra-fe, d’une dan-ge-reu-sc con-sb-queaj.ee.” A 
style of speech which Sganarellc compares with 
the pace of the tortoise. It was perfectly clear 
to the Parisians who Macroton was intended for, 
and it argued no little boldness in Molibre to 
show up one so influential as Gubnaut. Yalot, 
the fourth, was not the least of this illustrious 
quatuor, for the situation which he held of first 
physician to theiking, was by no means an un¬ 
important one. f 

He was classed at court among the great offi¬ 
cers of the royal household, ana only received 
orders from the king himself, before whom he 
took the oath of office, and enjoyed the same 
honours and privileges as the gseat chamberlain. 
His position conferred upon him the title of 
count, which he transmitted to his children, 
with all the prerogatives of nobility; and his 
shield of ayms was surmounted by a coronet. 
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He had,.besides, the brevet of councillor of state, 
received the salary, and wore the costume of the 
office on occasions of ceremony. When he at¬ 
tended the meetings of the Faculty he was 
met at the door by the dean, the bachelors, 
and the beadles, even without being himself a 
doctor of Paris. But the most serious privilege 
of his post was his judieia' authority over the 
exercise of medicine and pharmacy through¬ 
out the kingdom. He it was who directly 
named!. : n every^city, the experimental srrgeons 
who made off ial reports: appointments that 
Wore much sought after, and, where the first 
physician was not over - scrupulous, * often 
heavily paid for. This sjle of places was a 
common feature of the time, and the -or- one 
that Yalot held ‘was purchased by him of 
Cardinal Mazarin fqr thirty thousand crowns— 


in a truly courtier-like spirit, makes this entry: 
"During this dangerous sickness the king’s 
conduct caused us justly to entertain the highest 
expectations from his courage, showing as he 


the firsrfhymcian to the late king, Eouis the 
Thirteenth, was dtill alive. He was one sf the 
greatest fanatics of his au that -ver lived. • It 
is related of him that, in a singly year, he in¬ 
flicted on his royal master no *ewer than two 
hundred and fifteen doses—Jwo hundred and 
twelve of those applications which Moliere 
makes us laugh at—and forty-seven blood-let¬ 
tings, after which it is not to be wondered at 
that Louis the Thirteenth was of pale com¬ 
plexion. In his leisure moments he cultivated 
the Muses, after his fashion, and there exists a 
medical and anatomical poem of his, intituled: 
Description de la Maladie, de la Mart, et de la Vie 
de Madame la Ducliessc de Mercosur, in which 
he versiGes the process of dissection, and enters 
into every conceivable technical detail. Louis tlu^ 
Fourteenth, who was fond of regularity in all 
things, oruered Valot to make a journal of his 
health, which was continued by the physician's 
successors. The. Journal de la Santd du Roi, 
a fine folio manuscript, magnificently bounu, and 
covered with fleur-de-lys, is preset ved in the 
Imperial Library of Paris, ana has lately been 
published. It is entirely in the handwriting 
of Valot, Daguin, and Fagon. Everything re¬ 
lating to the temperament or ailments of the 
king is there scrupulously set down, commencing 
with his infancy, out it suddenly stops in 1711, 
four yearS before Louis the Fourteenth’s death, 
probably because it was no longer possible to 
conceaf from the monarch that he also was 
mortal Valot begins his journal with an ac¬ 
count of the small-pox, from whiclj the king 
suffered in 1647. He did not then hold the 
highest medical rank, but was called in to con¬ 
sult with Gudnaut and others; he advised 
bleeding—a recommendation winch was warmly 
opposed by the majority present, but neverthe-, 
less adopted by Vautier, the first physician, and 
it is, perhaps, in allusion to the dispute on this 
occasion that' Moliere makes Tomes say: “ If 
you d^not immediately bleed my daughter, she 
is a dead persons while Desfonandres relies: 
“ If you bleed her, she will not be alive in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

The king survived the treatment, and Valot, 


He alpo pays himself a compliment, praising 
Vautier for nis great prudence iu having called 
in the Sieurs Gudnaut and Valot, “who gave 
ample proof of their capacity, and showed to all 
France how necessary their skill and intelligence 
were in a crisis so desperate and deplorable.” 
"Vllot soon afterwards succeeded Vastier, and 
no longer writing of himself in the third person, 
addressed a memoir to the king on his tempera¬ 
ment, which he inserted in the jounul and signed 
with his own name. Jle there very clearly 
demonstrated that his majesty was bom with 
th* temperament of which heroes are made, and 
counselled him, among other things, to make nse 
of his) virtue Jo resist the excesses of youth— 
a pfcce of advice which the king forgot to follow. 
Valot describes his remedies as things " inspired 
by Heaven,” for the preservation of a health so- 
precious as that of his majesty, and gives a promi¬ 
nent. place in the most conspicuous hand-writing 
to the “ Potions,” " Plasters,” and other medica¬ 
ments, the use of which he enjoins. Valot was 
much addicted to prognostications, and prided 
himself greatly on the troth of those he offered. 
At the bejrinr'ng of every year he predicted the 
sickness that ould be current ; u it. As long as 
lie was right he continued to do so, but in 1660 
he left off the practice, assigning this reason: "I 
have resolved to insert nothing more of the kind 
in this work, envious persons asserting that I 
make my predictions after the event.” 

During the greater part of the seventeenth 
century, a grand discovery and a valuable medi¬ 
cine were two great causes of strife in the 
medical world. The first was the circulation of 
the blood, the second the use of antimony In 
1673 the truth of Harvey’s discovery was 
officially recognised in France, and Molihre gave 
its antagonists the coup de grace, in the Malacle 
Imaginaire, where he makes Diafoirus the elder 
praise his son in these words: “ What particu¬ 
larly pleases me in him ft, that he blindly attaches 
himself to the opinions of thff ancients, and has 
nevft- been willing to comprehend or listen to 
the reasons and experiences of the pretended 
discoverers of file present century, concerning- 
the circulation of the blood, and other opinions 
of the same kidney.” 

Antimony gained the day somewhat sooner. Iu 
the coarse of the campaign of 1653, the king, 
who was then twenty years of age, fell grievously 
sick at Mardyck, and was removed to Calais. 
The Journal de Sant6, then edited by Valot, 
gives full particulars of his illness, which was a* 
strongly marked typhoid fever. Blosd-letting 
and purging were actively resorted to, but the 
patient got worse, and the seventh day passed 
without bringing the expected crisis, ’blatters 
became serious; all the court physicians were 
summoned; and, in addition, an obscure practi¬ 
tioner of Abbeville, named Da Saussoy, who, ac- 
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of the district, whence it was redeemed by direc¬ 
tion of the society. It happened to be rather a 
better artiolp than the watch which had fallen to 
the lot of the Industrious apprentice, Goodehild; 
and Thomas Idle, who had now lost his watch 
and his instalments, presently discorers that it 
is being carried about in the pocket of his more 
fortunate friend. -Among the lower and viler 
natures, it is well known what a morbid and 
unreasonable effect a transaction of this descrip¬ 
tion produces: tfhat a brooding sense of injury, 
coupled with an idea of being unlawfully de¬ 
prived of what was their own property, settles 
on them, and grows almost into a disease? 

It also fell out about this date, that the man 
whonPwc have christened Thomas Idle was more 
than usually unludcy in his general enterprises, 
and unfortuhatein other transactions besides that 
of hifcwatsh. He lmd married, an£ yet would 
not works He would not dig, neither would he 
spin, noNyet labour in the fields. He had taken 
to prowling abofft honest districts, whose his 
visits were regarded with not unreasonable appre¬ 
hension. Finally, it came to the sunyner evenings 
in the month of May, when the twilight was 
long, and the walks home aftjr the da*s work 
were very pleasant. Filially, too, it came to a Sa¬ 
turday summer’s evening in this month of May. 
On the Friday previous, when the uncle’s 
| family was getting ready tea and supper for the 
i return of the men from work, the ill-looking 
slouching figure of the Idle apprentice pre¬ 
sented itself in a Glengarry cap, camo in, 
sat down, had. tea, and nut many questions 
about the industrious Wilgar, who was ex- 
ectcd presently. By-and-by, he arrived, found 
is friend, and after a short time the pair went' 
out together for an evening walk. Charles 
Wilgar did not return until past ten o’clock, 
but told his brother iiext morning that tlicf bad 
been to the Lagan bank, and, with a pre¬ 
sentiment, added, that he had somehow a doubt 
j of his friend. The next day was spent in labour; 

I when evening came on, the ill-favoured. Idle 
! apprentice was'agaig at the uncle’s cottage, 
j This time lie was on a friendly errand. It 
! was Saturday, night. Both lived up on the hill, 

} at the white cottages on the other side of the 
; Lagan; their way lay in the same direction; and 
| they migfit walk home together. Just before 
j starting, the uncle called his nephew privately 
into tuc bade kitchen, aiyl there entrusted him 
with a.borrowed watch, which lie was to take 
home and restore to another member of the 
family living at Miltown. This he put into his 
fob; but lie carried the other—the fatal watch— 
j in his waistcoat-pocket, conspicuous by a chain. 

| Thus the two men left the house together, the 
; hour being about half-palt six o’oloek. They 
might have kept the high road all the way, which 
would have taken them, by following a sort of 
right angle, down to the bridge across the water, 
and thfipce straight up to Miltown. Bat there 
was a shorter 9ft through the fields, stfeight 
to the winding edge of the river, thence along 
the bank to the bridge, thence up to Miltown as 
before. It saved a few minutes; but it led 


eventually to along long journey for both which 
they never dreamed of when they left the cot¬ 
tage door. 

It was about half-past six. It had been 
a beautiful day, and the evening was closing in 
tranquilly. There was abundance of soft twi¬ 
light. The great aortas of Flaxopolis had ceased 
to throb. They took their way, first, along the 
high road for a hundred yards or so, during 
which short span a neighbour coming home met 
them, and wished them God speed. Another 
neighbour standing at his door saw the pair 
p&a by, and watched them out of sight; for, at 
the mid of this scrap of high road they took a 
sharp turn to the left, and struck into the green 
fields, making for the river. That unconcerned 
neighbour watching them out of sight, of all 
things in the world, haa least in his thoughts 
that the low-browed slouching fellow carried at 
that moment in his breast-pocket a huge round 
stone, smooth as a cannon-ball, neatly tied np 
in the end of a pocket-handkerchief—a simple 
yet fearful instrument of destruction. The last 
thing, too, he could have thought of ou that 
Saturday night, as lie turned into his cottage 
aggin, was, that he would never see that good 
yeoman Wilgar alive again. The rest of that 
“ dark night’s work” was dovetailed toge¬ 
ther long afterwards. Many tongues joined in 
telling the story. Another neighbour wander¬ 
ing home across those green fields, met the low¬ 
browed man walking away from the southward 
—that is, in a direction which would lead him to 
a large linen town, a few miles away. This, ho re¬ 
membered, was at about half-past seven o’clock. 

Tnc scene changes to this linen town— 
Lisburn—of a' Saturday night; streets full, 
shops open, and the thick manufacturing mis¬ 
cellany pouring through, busy with Saturday 
night’s work. A smart flashy girl has driven in 
with her sister on the family cart, tnd, among 
other functions, has to visit a pawnbroker in - 
Bow-lane,bearing the significant name of Gamble. 

In the street, lurking about dubiously, she 
comes upon an old acquaintance, his dull heavy 
features lighted up by a gas-lamp. This is Thomas 
Idle, who greets her in a friendly way. Pos¬ 
sibly an ancient admiref. He pulls out a silver 
watch, and is very anxious thSt she should step 
up tft the pawnbroker of tbe significant name. 

By the lamplight a strange short dialogue fol¬ 
lows : the smart?flashy girl wishing, with female 
curiosity, to reach to the whole history of the 
transaction. He tells her that the watch belongs 
to many masters, shifting the names. Finally, 
he breaks oat with the real ownership, and i 
tells her that it is the Industrious apprentice’s 
own watch. The flashy girl then bolcUy declines 
any meddling with the business. “ What are 
you afraid off” says Thomas Idle, with a blind** i< 
infatuation scarcely paralleled in homicidal an- 1 
nals; “ of Charles Wilgar ? He will never tell 
of it, for he i» Iring in the Lagan." Scarcely 
comprehending the force of this strange confes¬ 
sion, she went her way. 

Later on, the scene is in the murky crowded 
tabernacle of the pawnbroker with the siguifi- 
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cant name; the private stalls wherein tins 
Saturday night’s cathedral worship is per¬ 
formed, are crowded with a copious yet dingy 
congregation; the offerings of the faithful are 
abundant, yet not to be scrutinised too nicely. 
Hither, presently, repairs our low-browed Idle 
apprentice, with his fatal watch in his hand, 
to ensure to himself the truth of the warning 
that the wages of sin is death ! 

It is wonderful what a memory there was of 
the incidents of that night. Wonderful, too, how 
in general incidents of this sort arc recovered from 
the common mind. The next cbl>.of the tide, 'it 
would be expected, should sweep away all such 
vestiges, as hours, minutes, and this or that man 
wearing this or that dress. There were women 
there, all busy with what seems to be t he chronic 
Saturday night’s work, r of bringing and taking 
away household goods. Yet they had time, by 
some liveliness of observation fatal f o our Idle 
apprentice, to take note of him and his fatal 
watch. One remembered distinctly, a strasige 
man, in a Glengarry cap, bargaining about the 
price, and recollected the sum handed over 
eventually to the strange man in the Glengarry 
cap. Another knew him personally, and topic 
note of watch, Glengarry cap, and price. 
Even the flashy girl, who chanced to be in the 
shop, cit her from suspicion or on private busi¬ 
ness of her own, heard the whole transaction. 
Finally, the proprietor, bearing the suggestive 
name of Gamble, had his ledger, or pawn 
chronicle, wherein was set out price and number 
of watch, with fictitious name, which name the 
women had heard the strange man in the Glen¬ 
garry cap giving in. 

That night he was seen and spoken with in 
many roads and places, wandering hither and 
thither, like a guilty spectre. And the family up 
at the little white cottages dotted on the hill at 
Miltowu wofldered that their son did not come 
home: never dreaming that he was but a hun¬ 
dred yards or so from their own door, lying 
in the damp bed of the Lagan, with his skull 
frightfully nattered in, and the round stone and 
handkerchief lying beside him. And so that day 
ended. 

In the morning, a Sunday-school girl, tripping 
home, looked in‘■at the home of the Idle 
apprentice, and found him at Jjis fire, washing 
Ins feet. Later in the day she came again, ami 
found him walking up and down,'.jingling money 
merrily in his pocket, so that his wife, who was 
by, actually called out with a sort of horror, 
“Good God! how did you come by that 
money?’’ He then sat down by the fire and 
got the Sunday-school girl to take a thorn out 
of his wrist with a needle. A fact in itself but 
of indifferent importance, as a point of evidence, 

not without a connexion u'ith the fact that, 
at the bank over the spot-.where the body was 
to be found, hereafter, and only there, was a 
bush of brambles with thorns of the same sort. 

Suspicion now became justly excited. Iu- 
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quiries began to be made, and with no satisfac¬ 
tory result. Finally, marks of a struggle were 
discovered on the bank ; these led to the river 
being dragged; and the body of the hapless In¬ 
dustrious apprentice was at last found and 
brought to the bank. The whole of the back of 
the skull was terribly shattered; suitable result, 
indeed, from a blow of the fearful instrument 
found near him—the smooth round stone tied 
up so neatly in the sling handkerchief. This 
handkerchief was shown to havfc been given to 
the wretched murderer, long before, by the 
flashy girl—a sort of sweetheart’s present, and 
which the recognised bv a rent in it which she 
herself had mended with her needle and thread. 

All things, therefore, pointed to t.ho*Idlc 
apprentice with irresistible force. He bad been 
seen going to the water in company with the 
murdered man ; lie had bctji seen emping .'.way 
alone; the minutes had all been balanced and 
accounted’ for. The time before and after the 
bloody*deed, bad been calculated to a nicety; 
the distance fitted exactly with the times. And 
yet there was,one thing wanting—the exact mo¬ 
ment when the deed itself was done. That, a 
dumb witness wap found to prove. Another 
fatal watch, which the wicked Idle apprentice 
little thought would ever testify against him, 
was in the pocket of the deceased when lie was 
flung down from t he high bank into the Lagan 
waters: the watch which was given privately 
in the kitchen. In a few seconds the water 
had reached the works, and it stopped, with the 
hands pointing.t,o a quarter past seven ! The two 
watches played the part of avenging furies, and 
brought the murderer to the condemned cell. 

* This little history is a literal abridgment, of a 
trial for murder recently concluded at Belfast. 
Daniel Ward, the person who has been spoken 
of as fkc Idle apprentice, was the wretched man 
who murdered his friend for a silver watch, lie 
was well and ingeniously defended; but a mas¬ 
terly reply from the leading counsel for the 
crown scaled his destiny. He now lies waiting 
until wliat is called the extreme sentence of the 
law shall be carried out. 
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derfuUy excited; with the race, cli? Now, 
just—you—wait—quietly—till next week, aud 
then, if you are so soft as to ask me in eool 
blood-” 

“ Wait a week ?” cried the impetuous youth. 
"No, not a minute. It is settled. There, we 
cram Logic together next term.” 

And he shook Edward’s hand again with 
glistening eyes and au emotion that was quite 
unintelligible to Edward; but not to the quick, 
sensitive, spirits, who sat but fifteen yards off. 

“ You really must excuse me just now,” sfiid 
Edward, and ran to the carriage, and put out 
both hands to the fair occupants. They kissed 
him eagerly, with little tender sighs; and it 
cost them no slight effort not to cry publicly 
over “the beloved,”' “the victorious,” "the 
ploughed.” r 

Young Hardie stood petrified. i 

“ W hat ? These ladies Dodd’s sisters! Why, 
one of them had called the other mamma. 
Good Heavens, all his talk in their hearing had 
been of Dodd; and Kennet and he between 
them had let out the very thing he wanted to 
conceal, especially from Dodd’s relations. 41c 
gazed at them, and turned hot to the very fore¬ 
head. 

Then, not knowing what to do or say, and 
being after all but a clever boy, not acool "never 
unready” man of the world, he slipped away, 
blushing. Kennet followed, goggling. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Dodd would have broken 
the bad news to Edward at onee, and taken the 
line of consoling him under her own vexation: 
it would not have been the first time she had 
played that card. But young Mr. Hardie had 
said it would be unkind to poison Edward’s day, 
and it is sweet woman’s nature to follow suit; 
so she and Julia put bright faces on, and Edward 
passed a right jocund afternoon with them; he 
was not allowed to surprise one of the looks 
they interchanged to relieve their secret mortifi¬ 
cation. 

But, after dinner, as the time drew near for 
him to go back to Oxford, Mrs. Dodd became 
silent, and a littie distraite; and at last drew 
her chair away to a small table, and wrvile a 
j letter. 

In directing it she turned 'it purposely, so 
that Julia could catch the address: “ Edward\ 
Dadd, Esq., Exeter College, Chford.” 

Julia was naturally startled at first, and her 
eye roved almost comically to and fro the letter 
and its Destination, seated calm and uncon¬ 
scious of woman’s beneficent wiles. But her 
heart soon divined the mystery; it was to 
r*”reach him the first thing in the morning, 
and spa?e him the pain of writing the news to 
them; and, doubtless, so worded as not to leave 
him a day in doubt of their forgiveness and sym¬ 
pathy. 

Julia took the missive unobserved by the Des¬ 
tination, and glided out of the room to get it 
quietly posted. 


The servant-girl was waiting on the second- 
floor lodgers, and told her so, with a significant 
addition, viz. that the post was ir this street, 
and only a few doors off. 

Julia was a little surprised at her coolness, 
but took the hint with perfect good temper, and 
just put on her shawl and bonnet, and went with 
it herself. 

The post-office was not quite so near as repre¬ 
sented; but she was soon there, for she was eager 
till she hod posted it; but she came back slowly 
and thoughtfully: hero in the street, lighted only 
by the moon, and an occasional gaslight, there 
was no need for self-restraint, and soon her 
mortification betrayed itself in her spgaking 
countenance. And to think* that her mother, 
on whom she doted, should have to write to 
her»son, there present, pud post .the letter! 1 
This made her eyes fill, and before slit reached 
the dooi of the lodging, they were (brimming 
over.f 

As she put her foot on the step, a timid voice 
, addressed hor, in a low tone of supplication. 

“ May J venture to speak one word to you. Miss 
Dodd P—one single word ?” 

She looked up surprised; and it was young 
Mr. Hardie. 

His tall figure was bending towards her sub¬ 
missively, and his face, as well as his utterance, 
betrayed considerable agitation. 

And what led to so unusual a rencontre be¬ 
tween a youhg gentleman and lady who had 
never been introduced? 

“ The Tender Passion,” says a reader of many 
novels. 

Why, yes; the tcndcrcst in all our nature: 

Wounded vanity. 

Naturally proud and sensitive, and inflated by 
suecess and flattery, Alfred Hardie had been 
torturing himself ever since he fled Edward’s 
female relations. He was mortified to the core. 

He confounded “the fools” (his favourite sy¬ 
nonym for his acquaintance) for going and 
calling Dodd’s mother ata cider sister, and so not 
giving him a chance to divine her. And then 
that he, who prided himself on his discrimina¬ 
tion., should take them for ladies of rdnk, or, at 
all events, of the highest fashion; and, climax of 
humiliation, that so great a man as he should go 
and seem to court them by praising Dodd of 
Exeter, hy enlarging upon Dodd of Exeter, by 
offering to grind Logic with Dodd of Exeter. 
Who would believe that this was a coincidence, 
a mere coincidence ? They could not be expected 
to believe it; female vanity would not let them. 

He tingled, and waS not far from hating the < 
whole family: so bitter a thing is that which 
I have ventured to dub "the Tenderest Pas¬ 
sion.” 

Hq itched to case his irritation by explaining 
to Edward. Dodd was a frank, good-hearted 
fellow ; he would listen to facts, and convince 
the ladies in turn. Hardie learned where Dodd’s 
party lodged, and waited about the door to catch 
i 
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him aioqe ; Dodd most be in college by twelve, our day got ploughed for Smalls; I had a narrow 
and would leave Henley before ten. He waited escape, 1 know, for one. But, Miss Dodd, if you 
till he was .tired of waiting. But at last the knew how far your brother’s performance on the 
door opened ; he stepped forward, and out river outweighs a mere slip in the schools, in all . 
tripped Miss Dodd. “Confound it!” muttered universitymen’s eyes, the dons’and all, you would | 
Hardie, and drew back. However, he stood and not make this bright day end sadly to Oxford by 1 
admired her graceful figure and action, her lady- crying. Why, I could find you a thousand men 
like speed without bustling. Had she come who would be ploughed to-morrow with glory and 
back at the same pace, he would never have ven- delight, to win one such race as your brother has 
tured to stop he{: oil such a thread do things won two.” 

hang: but she returned very slowly, hanging Julia, sighed again. But it sounded now half 
her head; her look at him and Ids headache li|je a sigh of relief; the final sigh, with which 
recurred to him, a look brimful of goedness. the fair consent to be consoled. 

She would do as well as Edward, better per- And, indeed, this improvement in the music did 

haps.-He yielded to impulsd, and addressed her, not escape Hardie; he felt he was on the right 
but with all the trepidation of a youth defying tack: be enumerated fluently, and by name, 
the giant Etiquette for the first time in his life, many good men, beside^ Dean Swift, who had 
Jujja was a little surprised and fluttered,, but beep ploughed, yet had cultivated the field of 
did nofc^jetray it; she had been taught self- letters iu %ir turn; and, in short, he was so 
commafii^by example, if not by precept. earnest and plausible, that something like a smile 

“Certainly, Ms. Hardie,” said she, leit.h a hovsred about his hearer’s lips, and she glanced 
modest composure a young coquette might have askant at him with furtive gratitude from under 
envied under the circumstances. her silky lashes. But soon it recurred to her that 

Hardie had now only to explain himself; but this was rather a long interview to accord to “ a 
instead of that, he stood looking at her with stinger,” and under the moon; so she said a 
silent concern; the fair face she raised to him little stiffly, “ And was this what you were good 
was wet with tears; so were her eyes, and enough to wish to say to me, Mr. Hardie P” 
even the glorious eyelashes were fringed with “No, Miss Dodd, to be frank, it was not. 
that tender spray; and it glistened in the moon- My motive in addressing you, without the right to 
light. take such a freedom, was egotistical. 1 came 

This sad and pretty sight drove the vain but here to clear‘myself; I—I was afraid you must 
generous youth’s calamity clean out of his head, think me a humbug, you know.” 

"Why, you are crying! Miss Do<M, what is the “ I do not understand you, indeed.” 

matter? I hope nothing has happened.” “Well, I feared you and Mrs. Dodd might 

Julia turned her head away a little fretfully, ( think I praised Dodd so, and did what little I 
with a “ No, no!” But soon her natural can- did for him, knowing who you were, and wishing 
dour and simplicity prevailed; a simplicity not to curry favour with you by all that; and that is 
without dignity; she turned round to bins and so underhand and paltry a way of going to work, 
looked him in the face, “ Why should I deny it I should despise myself.” 
to you, sir, who have been good enough to sym- " Oh, Mr. Hardie,” said the young lady, srnil- 
pathise with us ? Wc are mortified, sadly mor- ing, " how foolish: why, of course we knew you 
tilled, at dear Edward’s disgrace; and it has cost had no idea.” 

us a struggle not to disobey you, and poison his “ Indeed I had not; but how could you know 
triumphal cup with sdfi looks. And mamma had it ?” 

to write to him, and console him against to- " Why, we saw it. Do you think we have no 
morrow: but I hope he will not feci it «o eyes? ah, and much keener ones than gentlemen 
severely as she does: and I have just posted it have. It is mamma and I who ate to blame, ifany- 
myself, and when I thought of our dear mamma body*; we ought,Jo have declared ourselves: it 

being driven to such expedients, I-Oh!” would have been more generous, more manly. 

And the pure young heart, having opened itself But we can not |ll be gentlemen, you know. It 
by woyls, must flow a little more. was so sweet to hear Edward praised by one 

“ Oh, pray don’t cry,” said young Uprdie, ten- who did not know us; it was like stolen fruit; 
derly; “ don’t take such a trifle to heart so; you and by ono whom others praise: so if you 
crying makes me feel guilty for letting it happen, can forgive us our slyness, there is an end of the 
It shall never occur again. If I had only known, matter.” 

it should never have happened at all.” • “ Borgive you ? you have taken a thorn out of 

“ Once is enough,” sigli&l Julia. my soul” 

"Indeed you tako it too much to 110814; it is “Then I am so glad you summoned courage' 
only out of Oxford a plough is thought much of; to speak to me without ceremony. ‘Mamma 
especially a single one; that is so very common, would have done better though; but after all, do 
You smi Miss J^odd, an university examination not 1 know her? My mamma is all goodness 
[ consists of several items: neglect but oiie, and and intelligence; and bo assured, sir, she does 

Crichton himself would be ploughed; because you justice; and is quito sensible of your disin- 

\ brilliancy in your other papers is not allowed to terested kindness to dear Edward.” With this 

i count; that is how the most distinguished man of she was about to retire. 

is * 9 
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As to the woman of the world. Once in*r- 


lectual topics as is felt by the peasant girl who 
spins with a distaff whUe she keeps her sheep. 
For what, in fact, are poetry, truth, morality, 


spend on books or pedantic conversation ! In 
winter, she is obliged to call and be called op, 
to receive and be received at evening partes. 
What with balls, concerts, and Bouffes theatres, 
it is as much as she can do to ran through a 
realist novel. At the first note of the, nightin¬ 
gale, she is off to Plombibres or Biarite, to din- 
play a succession of wonderful costumes at the 
summer carnival of watering-places. 

When a woman .eradicates thought from 'her 
mind, she digs a gulf, which she 'immediately 
tries to fill with’rags and frippery. She J)hen 
exhibits upon her person those dreams, or rather 
those nightmares, of fashion, which are as the 
morbid eruptions of an unhealthy imagination on 
the surface of the skin. The spirit of anepooh 
certainly influences the form of its costume; tnd 
the costume, in turn, exerts its reaction on 
thought. Some unknown philosopher will one 
day write a chapter on this branch of history. 
Fashion is by no means the'matter of chance 
which people are apt to believe it to be. There 
exists a mysterious correspondence between the 
opinions of a people and their costume. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we no longer possess for the reception 
of onr enormous feminine circumference* the 
unlimited apartments and the extravagant furni¬ 
ture of the reign of Madame de Pompadour. Our 
little rooms, with their economised space, are 
obliged to find stowage for an assemblage of hen¬ 
coops garnished jrith lace and ribbons. And 
that is only the grotesque side of the question. 
When a woman’s only care is to be resplen¬ 
dent, and announce her approach by a noise like 
a rattlesnake, it is because she is anxious to 

S lease. Now, from coquetry to gallantry the 
istances are measured by opportunity. Want 
of occupation, with an a empty mind, naturally 
engenders weariless; weariness, in turn, looks 
out' for amusement. If a woman is by herself, 
with n* mental resources of her own to flraw 
upon, when she has looked at, her face for an 
hour in the glass, she can bearrthe infliction no 
longer. She is obliged to escape from herself, 
no matter on what conditions. 

If, however, the yellow fever of luxury were 
confined to what are called the upper classes of 
society, we, humble workers, should regard with 
indifference the defiling of the long debauch of 
dress. But alas! they pitch the key-note ; and 
‘little by. little the contagion of finery infeots 

mi_•_ A. _ 


ana mij orjifo minarea a year, wno dops not 
do the “ at least once a week, parody¬ 

ing on ( >h« , 0 |rn .person Pascal’s definition: 
“ Crinoline^ ft-circle whose centre is every¬ 
where aneftus circumference nowhere.” 


But when people who live from hand to mouth 
try to rival with great fortunes, it happens that 
while the latter only spend their .incomes, the 
former make a hole in their capital. It does not 
suffice to be fond of show; you must have the 
means of paying for show. 

Look at this household, which isin easy cir¬ 
cumstances! The husband and the wife, together, 
make oat an income of six or eight hundred 
bounds a year 1 ; namely, an estate in Picardy, 
Aunt Martha's bequest, a quarter share in a 
house, and some money in the Funds. But 
monsijur is fond of curiosities madame is fond 
of dress, and both are' fond of keeping up ap¬ 
pearances. Do you know what “ keeping up 


pearanees. Uo you know what “keeping up 
appearances” in Para means ? It meansa set 
or apartments in a. fashionable quarter, and a 
man-servant who can polish floors, who can drive 
you* in a hired carriage to 'take four hour^clust 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and can t'oetf jeke the 
covers tfff the chairs tor a dinner-part^, and for 
an efening-party after the dinner. Without the 
didner, the evening party could not come off. 
With' a cupvof tea, merely escorted by modest 
cake, you might preach everlastingly in the 
desert. It is the dinner which forms' the nu¬ 
cleus, and acts as the centre of attraction. 

And do not suppose that it now-o’-days suf¬ 
fices for a middle-class hostess to servo to her 
middle-class guests, as formerly, the soup, the 
made dish, the roast, the salad, the sweet dish, 
the fruit, and the cheese. She must serve her 
floor-polisher, disguised as a maitre d’hotel; a 
bouquet of Gape heaths, interlarded with gar¬ 
denias half a dozen glasses of all dimensions, 
ranged according to their height, like the reeds 
in a Pan’s-pipe, for all the wines (more or less 
apocryphal) of Christendom; the bill of fare 
scrupulously stuck in the napkin, that the guest 
may reserve his strength for his favourite dishes; 
finally, all the aristocratic dishes of the day. 

But the best dish, the dish of honour, to 
serve, is a decorated guest, an eminent func¬ 
tionary, if not a senator, at least an inspector- 
general, a writer, a novelist, a painter, a sculptor, 
a photographer, never grind whomever mind 
what, a rope-dancer, so that h» name is 
notorious. When the dinner is over, the 
evening-partf begins; it begins evgn before 
the'ena of the dinner. The hosts hire musi¬ 
cians by the hour—singers, actors, actresses, 
who sing and spout 'alternately operatic frag¬ 
ments and tragic tirades. Ail this is wearisome, 
costly, and must be paid for. At first they 
buy on credit; but credit is only an additional 
luxury. The bills fall due with the punctuality 
of June following May and April. Then the 
estate m Picardy is mortgaged; what Aunt 
Martha left is pavfried. At last, falls the 
avalanche of debts swollen by accumulated in¬ 
terest. It is the doleful hour of execution, 
seizures, and stamped .leaves of ill-omened 
pape^. f <jn 

In this way does sybaritism ravage at once 
the past and the future; the past, by devouring 
capital already created; the future, by inter¬ 
cepting savings, that is to say, the reproduction 
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turn, so do the shares of a company rise, in pro¬ 
portion to the anxiety to see them rise. The 
more they rise, the more they are bought up to 
profit by the difference; and the more they are 
bought up, the higher they mount, in accordance 
with the axiom of political economy that Value 
is in direct proportion to demand. A rite, 
therefore, in the stook-jobbing world is . the 
cause of further rise, ana causes it artificially, 
irrespective of the value of the thing offered jfor 
sale. As long as the ascensional period lasts* 
all goes right for everybody, alternately pur¬ 
chaser and seller. I buy a bit of paper for ffen 
francs, and I sell it for twenty to a third pur¬ 
chaser, who re-sells it for thirty to a fourth $ and 
so on, ad infinitum. Up to that point, every 
one of us has realisec^a profit without being a 
halfpenny out of packet. If the rise could 
continue to all eternity, man would have dis¬ 
covered the philosopher’s stone, * fie would 
be able to produce wealth at will, without 
betaking himself to any sort of labour. “Un¬ 
fortunately, there arrives a time when, the ever- 
ascending advance attains a figure so utterly 
disproportioned to real value, that nobody can 
expect any further advance. But,’ as the last, 
bolder of the share would then be obliged to 
discharge the whole series of premiums pre¬ 
viously pocketed by the whole series of gamblers, 
he endeavours os quickly as possible to pass 
on to other bands this dangerous share which is 
laden with so heavy a mortgage. 

The share, being more eagerly offered than 
sought for, goes down for the very same reason 
that it went up. Tor, as has been statejl, in 
political economy value is always equivalent to 
demand. Stock-jobbing is like the children’s 
game in which the last spark of a dying brand is 
rapidly passed on from hand to hand. “ The 
little goodman is still alive!” And it goes, and 
travels on, and returns, and goes on again, with¬ 
out cessation, as long as the spark is visible. 
“ The little goodman is still alive!” But the 
moment it is extinguished in. the hand of a 
child, that child has to pay a forfeit to all the 
other children. 

The downfal is terrible. The advance was 
certain and regular; lor, to the calculation 
of profits, people bring a certain amount of re¬ 
flection. But, when an enterprise founded on 
stock-jobbing begins to sink, tqere is no possible 
transition or halting-place. Every one is afraid 
of seeing his house fall in over his head. This 
is the reason why every stock-iobbing epoch 
lias been followed by a' terrible financial crisis. 
How should it be otherwise? Stock-job¬ 
bing, which is only gaming on a large scale, 
creates no new wealth, any more than any 
other game. It only causes wealth already 
••created, to change .its owners. One man is 
obliged *to pay what andr-hcr man gains, and 
frequently ;with6ut being provided with the 
means of payment, and expecting to be pud 
inst^d’jbf paying. He cannot help becoming 
, bankrupt. But bankruptcy, like misfortune, 
never cornea alone. One ruined fortune always 
• 1 drags down other fortunes. The financial dis¬ 


aster, reverberated from echo to echo, at last 
shakes the whole framework of society. 

Nor is this all. By offering to the capitalist, 
from day to day, a sort of. improvised profit, 
immensely Superior to the ordinary profits of 
money out at interest anywhere else, stock¬ 
jobbing decoys into its den the available, capital 
of the nation, and withdraws it from useful and 
productive undertakings, whether industrial or 
agricultural. It thus diminishes reproductive 
labour, and thereby diminisffes the national 
wealth to exactly the same amount. Con¬ 
sequently, history testifies that every stock¬ 
jobbing epidemic has always impoverished the 
people and sterilised labour for a longtime after¬ 
wards. - . r 

Never mind ; the game is ]b$gun. It is opened 
by great speculators, to pillage little gamblers. 
Altloasjh t$te dupes have ween the swmi^srs a 
dozen times at work, they will bet agdmst them 
again, a! the same. They will go to tmil terrible 
QuinCampoix-atreet and dabble in shares there 
frdm morning till flight; they will roll in the 
gutter if they can only catch some little be- 
spatterjug of" wealth. The princess who used 
to throw a handful of gold com out of her palace 
window, in order to see the crowd grovelling for 
it in the mud, was the first to enjoy the spec¬ 
tacle of bubble companies and their con¬ 
sequences. 

Extravagance excites to gambling, and gam¬ 
bling iu turn excites to immorality. The 
Bourse, in fact, tears man away from his provi¬ 
dential destiny, from the austere life of labour, 
which aloue can teach him the value of every 
moment, and the virtue of every drop of sweat. 
It fires, moreover, in the heart of the gambler a 
furious, appetite for wealth: not for wealth 
laboriously and honourably acquired, but for 
wealth suddenly snatched as with the stroke of 
a wand. To appease this thirst for gold at any 
price, the father of a family will intrepidly brave 
all considerations of honour and prudence; lie 
will unhesitatingly and shamelessly throw on 
this gambling-table his wife’s dowry, his last 
scrap of patrimony, his, child’s last morsel of 
bread. Does he lose? fie will live as be 
cln. He will walk the streets and turn 
chevalier d’itdustrie. His wife and, daughter 
muit do as he does. Does he win ? He will 
sacrifice what he has won, to pleasure; for one 
vice always enrols another vice in its train, 
through the effect of natural sympathy. »What 
matters itthow much money is thus squandered 
in ostentation or debauchery f More is to be 
had .whenever be wants it. According to bis 
notions, gambling is a complaisant cashier de¬ 
puted, td supply his expenses indefinitely. 

Our Provincial Ndtary (for he is a Notary) 
once had occasion to call on one of these sure and 
esastain stock-jobbers who practise the art of win¬ 
fling millions by abridged methods, fie was 
formerly a sort of jack-of >trades whim lived 
from hand to mouth, the king or the moles knows 
only how. He had tried painting, then sculp¬ 
ture, then travelling in foreign parts at the 
government expense. At present, he inhabita a 

' C> 
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new hdtel in the ChampsElys^es. He wanted doubtless feared that the outside air had over- 
to buy an historical mansion, with the probable heard the conversation, and would denounce him 
intention of assuming the owner’s name, end had as a traitor to the state, 
written to our notary to treat for the purchase. One evening, a witty cornet-h-piston, who is 
When the visitor entered the court of the fond of his joke, entered the Passage Choiseul 
hotel, a bevy of red-waistcoated grooms were in company with a friend. "You see all these 
ruhbing down some half-dozen English horses, blazing, shops,” lie .said, “and all these noodles 
After mounting a marble staircase EgMed by a staring in at the windows. Shall I make them 
colossalgilded lantern, he found in the vestibule all disappear in the twinkling of an eye P Stop 
a valet de cliambre, with white cravat and hill- there a moment, and take particular care not 

to laugh.” Before his companion had time to 
reply, he advanced into the passage shaking 
house plants. Some secret ennui hovered in both his fists, and shouting at the top of his 
the atmosphere; at the first step, you breathed voice, “ What are you doing here P Haven’t 
a sort of vapour of opium. *You walked between you read the ordonnance which orders peopleto 
a double row of perches tenanted by parrots of go hotge at ten o’clock P Leave instantly, or £ 
different nations. There were red, blue, green, will have you all arrested” There then passed 
grejjkj^ellQw, and white ; but all, were pining ovgr the crowd, which was lounging about with 
with nb|talgia. Attlie extremity df the gallery drowsy step, as it were a sort of mist of wind, 
there Vjs a little table standing in f^mt of a which swept them before it like dry leaves in 
Renaissance chimney-piece; for at tha^ time, autumn. Before you could say Jack Robinson, 
the master breakfasted alone, always alone* off the. gallery was empty. The frightened shop- 
a roll and a cap of chocolate; his stomach keepers'put up their shutters. In another 
already was beginning to rebel. /Ifter inflicting minute the gas was turned off, and the passage 
a quarter of an hour’s suspense, he oondlscendea as silent a4|the grave, 
to make his appearance. This six or seven The comet-a-piston, pointing to the gallery, 
times millionnaire was a ence-youhg man with then all silent and dark, quietly remarked, 
a nose awry. His eyes laoked .lustre and he " After this, who will presume to say that the 
carried Night on liis countenance. He had French are not a governable people ?” 
been improvising millions at the Bourse for To , love, is the perfectioning of man’s moral 
scarcely four years, and had already exhausted nature. But what do we mean by loving? Is 
all the curiosities of pleasure. Nothing was it to wander from door to door, to have and 
able to stir his nerves. Champagne, to him, never to hold, to he incessantly tying together a 
was mere spiritless froth. He yawned, dozed, bouquet which is as incessantly untied, and then 
seemed to be always dozing; he walked like one to Mss it carelessly into the stream P That is 
who walks in his sleep. His spleen had infected not love, but vagabondage. True love consists 
the walls of his hotel. The parrots looked like in taking a woman by tne band, to live beside 
bis detached thoughts, embodied and fixed on the same hearth in indissoluble intimacy, mutu- 
perchcs. With him, no sympathy with *rt or ally sworn and consecrated, with no thought of 
thought; not a book, not a picture. Once he ever separating. Love, so conceived, is mar- 
went so tar as to bay a museum of things to be riage. Bat wlmt is marriage P Our Notary’s 
kept under lock and key, or better, burnt. And experience enables him to answer the question, 
this is all for which that man had devoured, at A man, frequently an old man, selects a girl, 
the Bourse the patrimony of three or four and conducts ner with great pomp and a veil on 
hundred families. 'Hunk what an expense of her head, to a spot designated for that sort of 
corruption must be incurred, to stir the soul of ceremony, before a functionary wearing a scarf 
this used-up financier! • round bis waist. Ancfcthere, after summary in- 

He mistook the way to happiness, which terrogation of their Christian and surnames, the 
exists only in the mind and through the yiind. municipal pontiff takes a civil code out of his 
When a man, abandoned by the divinity .within pocket, wipes his spectacles, and in a more or 
him, demands of his riches the fugitive joys of the less irreproachable tone of voice, according to 
senses instead of the inexhaustible pleasures of the patois of the neighbourhood, he reads a para- 
thought and conscience, he interrogates matter graph, nearly as Mows: 
in vain; he can only draw from it tne gloomy “ You, conjoint, promise protection to your 
melancholy of Sardanapalus and Tiberius. conjointe; and you, conjointe, promise ooedi- 
OurProvincial remarks that France has always ence to your conjoint.” The man swears it, the 
beentimorous. An occasional consequerce of fear woman swears it; after which, they both take 
is ferocity : a constant ope, stupidity. He was leave of the mayor, and go and drink champagne 
one day dining with a gentleman six feet high, till midnight. 

with two thousand a year in woods and vineyards. A used-up bachelor hears of the existence of 
When coffee came in, some one spoke of the a marriageable young lady; he obtains infor- 
expedition to Mexioo, and mentioned that he mation respecting her port ion and herexpecta- 
had fflft a frienfcfrom the yellow fever. • tions. Expectations! Charming word to ex- 
"Monsieur,” dryly interrupted the host, press the death of her father and mother! 
“there has never been any yellow .fever in After thin preliminary inquiry, de commodo et 
Mexico.” He immediately shut the door of iacommiodo, the suitor sends a plenipotentiary 
the saloon and closed the window-shutters. He to demand the hand [read, the purse] of the 
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young lady, and, on the same occasion, sends 
a slightly poetised inventory of. his own fortune. 
If he, likewise, hare expectations in the shape of 
a father and mother to bury, he adds his expec¬ 
tations to the account. The negotiations as to 
the dowry advance but slowly with either party. 
When the matrimonial diplomacy iscondude&to 
their mutual satisfaction, the bridegroom obtuhs 
the signal favour of an interview with the 
damsel bargained for. He arrives at the Mitt, 
dczvous, in the official costume of a candidate— j 
fresh frizzled hair, white cravat, jnarsala waist¬ 
coat, and watch-chain looped in front. May. he 
have deserved of his country sufficiently well 
to have also a ribbon at his button-hole! 
With a smile on his lip he steps into big lady¬ 
love’s drawing-room. He is clever: at least, fie 
should be so for that day, even if he fall back 
into his natural element on the mojrow. His 
conversation is inspired; he discourses music, 
poetry, and the lovely sky of Italy. Meanwhile, 
the damsel, seated at a corner of the window, 
with tlie modesty of a well-bred bride, 'stitches, 
embroiders, turns red and white by turns, 1 
replies in monosyllables, and thinkjpabout the j 
novel she is reading in secret. ® 

The trial-scene is repeated once or twice 
more, perhaps thrice; fottr times, to be strictly 
correct. At the fourth interview, the lover 
executes a coup d’dtat; he ventures to offer 
the fair one a five-franc bouquet. Out of gra¬ 
titude for this chivalrous act, Mademoiselle 
goes so far as to murder Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony on the piano, for the express benefit 
of her authorised adorer. After this summary 
protocol, the bride’s family urges on the signa¬ 
ture of the marriage-contract. The next day, a 
“leltre do faire part,” on satim paper, publishes 
the news that Such-a-one, Chevalier of the Le¬ 
gion of Honour, espouses Suoh-a-one, legiti¬ 
mate daughter of So-and-so, at the church of 
such a parish. The bride beams with happiness; 
she displays the contents of her “ corbeille de 
noce ” down to their most private details, such 
as the nightcap and chemisette trimmed with 
lace, and the morning dressing-gown. But in this 
rapid confrontation of the husband and wife be¬ 
fore the nuptial benediction, have they had time 
to discover on each other's foreheads, by sgme 
somnambulistic process, the hidden mystery of 
their sympathies? “I don’t Show you—you 
don’t know me. What does it ‘signifyTP You 
will know me by-and-bv. But if we are. mis¬ 
taken in each other; it the spirit of variety, 
which presided at the Creation, has moulded us 
out of antipathetic day—you of scepticism, me 
of enthusiasm ? Well! With Heaven’s bless¬ 
ing, wc have our whole lives before us to get use 
Jto the error.” . 

Two yqfing men were sitting in a fashionable 
circulating library. 

“ How much do you marry f” said one to the 
other. . 

“ A hundred thousand francs," his friend re¬ 
plied. 

“ Confess, Messieurs,” interposed the mis¬ 
tress of the establishment, “ that if you could 


marry the fortune without the lady, yoa would 


And yet they both were young ana m easy cir¬ 
cumstances : at least to juage from their stylish 
appearance. . “ How much, do you many r” is 
the* password of a certain portion of Young 
France. They consider marriage as a branch of 
the Bourse, and as a last resource for paying 
the tailor. But what, prospects'arc in store 
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a budgpt exhausted by dissipation P The uus- 
band, once set up again, will return to the 
habits of bis youth,*with all the ardour,of a 
lucky gamester for pleasure| abstained from 
for economical reasons. He will go to the club, 
the qpfd, the Bois de Boulogne; in the evepng 
to the theatfe, in a latticed™*. Hffwpieave 
home esgjy and return late, to escape the 
ennni,^he burden of his house, from himself, 
front his wife, whose looks are a reflexion of the 
remorse he feels within. 

Open any report of judicial statistics, and you 
will see*a progressive increase of actions for 
separation, and fburders for jealousy; which 
mean that the husband forgets his wife, and 
that the wife in turn forgets her husband; that 
the heart ought to have its share iu the marriage- 
contract, and that if its claims be denied, it 
will go and seek what it wants, elsewhere. To 
save a country, you must save the sanctity of 
family ties; for a nation is nothing hut an ex¬ 
tensive family? It should never be forgotten 
that dissipation is the preparatory school for 
servitude. Venice knew it by experience when 
she made the carnival the first article of the con¬ 
stitution of despotism. 

There is one special season of the year when 
the Parisian mandarins of high degree allow 
themselves unwonted licence—at the very car¬ 
nival alluded to. Did. you ever hear a descrip¬ 
tion of a masked ball given by one of the 
pinces of the bank or of diplomacy? You 
pehold there, it appears, a*quantity of abstract 
and concrete poesies realised by milliners: 
Nights, that is petticoats, besprinkled with 
stars; Auroras, that is, pink satin corsets, from 
which the disk of the sun is emerging; Snows 
and Lightnings, that is to say, tufts of eider¬ 
down and zigzag red and orange ribbons. An 
original lady has appeared as a Windmill. 
One year, the hero of a masked ball wfis an 
American & . Homeric stature and herculean 
muscularity. He was announced as “The 
Devil, in his wedding dress.” He wore tight 
Satin small-clothes and waistcoat, and on his 
forehead a pair of diqpxrai horns. The ladies 
mounted on their chairs, to admire this brilliant 
specimen of the Yankee race. 

After supper, towards cock-crow, when the 
truffled pate, the Tokay wine, the blood heated 
by the« dance, the gas, toe musispthe duSfJ the 
flowers, and other electric miasms which load the 
at mosphere, have sufficiently stirred up the cou¬ 
rage of the* Snows, the Naids.andthe Nights, by a 
tacit accord they shake off etiquette, and danoe 
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a nortb-east wind to devotehis exclusive atten¬ 
tion for a month or. two & early spring. If it 
should happen that tbe'same individual who 
possesses this taste isalao partial to prospects' 
characterised by a retain bareness of look, if he 
be fond of stunted tiee*; for instance, if he woidd 
like a chancetwioe iaevery twenty-four hours of 
spending six. boors' in 'the contemplation' of 
several milea>of wet inud—then would he find 
himself in Ins element at Shoebnryness. i< 
Everybody knows that Shoebnryness is the 
■ scene of several terrific combajs, which have 
taken place at various times between the guns 
of Mr. Whitworth and Sir William Armstrong 
on the one side, and, on the other, the iron 
targets, which, at the expense of a covple of 
thousand pounds or ab apiece, are erected by 
various illustrious mechanicians for tbs purpose 
of being battered to pieces. Anyone, however, 
who did noi know this, would have h» ignorance 
removed very quickly, when he found liiAself 
standing on the battle-field where these desperate 
engagements have taken place. The evidences of 
recent warfare are to be seen in every direction, 
and are unmistakable. Rain and devastation 
everywhere, and iron ram, and iron devastation. 
The objects, the shattered remnants of whieh you 
see at every turn, are not—as you might atttrst 
imagine, seeing how utterly they areoroken to 


hardest that can be got, chosen for its strength, 
that one finds here crushed into unseemly 
shapes and beaten into atoms. Massive plates, 
five and six inches thick, and fastened with‘iron 
rivets of prodigious strength, to huge beams of 
wood, lie about here twisted, and rent, and torn 
to pieces. The beams are broken, the rivets are 
scattered in all directions,’ their heads lie thick 
upon the ground, like the berries under a Sep¬ 
tember mulberry-tree. As to the great earth¬ 
works thrown up behind the targets, no 
doubt they get some uncomfortable knocks 
too, but they stand it well, and the dust comes 
together again when the splinter of a shell has 
parted it, and the evidence of. the wound is 
pretty well effaced. Rut the targets themselves 
lie about upon the>ground in such contortions 
as almost to suggest a thing in^pain, with’snob 
ghastly wounds, such ragged indentations all 
over them, that you feel sometHjng nearly akin 
to pity as you note how nobly they have re¬ 
sisted, and how cruelly they have suffered. 

While you are observing all these things, and 
are noticing with a divided attention that in the 
distance a swarm of men in white dresses, who 
look something between stokers and hduse- 
paiaters, are busy adjusting guns in their places 


yoh fijftjSuddenly brought to yourself by the- 
sound? bugle, which “warbles”^to use 
mww*. s expression—a note of warning, 
lut e@bogs.af which are succeeded by 
fhllrommand^Fiwors retire.” The visitors 
take this hi|Kitt|b all speed, and soon find 
themselves SSfSfigjge- ungainly looking edifice, 


with hugely thick walls, and a strong roof, but 
with an aperture at one end through which it is 
still possible to see what isgoing on outside; 
for one side of the building is olosed with an 
old hton target, which, like everything else 
around you, shows eigne of having been in the 
wars, and the opening in this through, which 
voOpeep has been made in the conrse of some 
former experiments, with shot or shell, and 
is irregular it shape, with ragged and torn 
edges. This building, like the ground outside, 
is strewn, as to its floor, with all sorts of scraps 
and fi&gments of. iron, nuts, and rivets and 
screws, all broken apd rusty. All is suggestive, 
beyond a doubt, of an iron age; the temparary 
inhabitants of this grim cavern are most of 
all suggestive in this wise. There are some 
officers of both services, but probably must of 
the company, are professionally mixedfup in 
some wsy* or another with iron.' tt£re are 
engineers, and mechanicians, gun-makers, and 
armour-plates workers; all so redolent of iron 
that their very faees have something of the 
gravity and hardness of the metal: while one 
gentleman, who isjbimself an artificer in iron, has 
his head covered with short crisp wiry grey 
hair, which looks exactly like steel-filings. And 
here are gentlemen, too, to carry this idea out 
still further, taking notes of everything that is 
said and done with mtattic pencils. Besides all 
these there are a few artillerymen lounging 
about, whose services will be required presently 
to keep an open space round, about the target, 
while the effect of the bhots upon its surface is 
bring tested; Joining company with these, 
who are standing by that aperture through 
which one could see something of the world 
outside, I peeped through, and saw that the 
preparations for firing were going on briskly, 
ana that the business of the day was about to 
begin. 

In the middle of a great hare plain, outside, 
the guns with which the practice was going to 
be made, were ranged in a row, with their muz¬ 
zles towards us; it must be remembered that 
the building in which we were lodged was olose 
to,und in fine with; the target. So there they 
stood, looking*like some new kind of ferocious 
animal longing to be at us. The men In white 
dresses, who looked-now more like Pierrots than 
stokers, were busily at work about the guns, one 
of whieb they were loading; while officers .were 
striding about and gesticulating wildly, a3 is 
usual on ad great military occasions., After a 
deal, of this-sort of thing, and when the prepa¬ 
rations were at length complete, a word of com¬ 
mand wassgiven, and all the soldiers, and all the 
officers, commenced a {lurried retreat from the 
neighbourhood of the mins: some retiring to 
stations near the target, bat under shelter: and 
others withdrawing to a position behind that 
occupied by the cannons, and at a verjfefon- 
siderabte distance. So at hist not stand remained 
dear them, a d these savage monsters were seen 
in the middle of the .plain all alone in their ter¬ 
rible glory. To see them standing there alone, 
full pf mischief, and capable of creating dreadful 
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devasfatkm, was very impressive, .and caused 
one to regard theta with greatinterest and re¬ 
spect. They watted withtheir cavernous months 
turned this why,, till at last a bugle was heard 
to sound in the distance, and in a moment ste¬ 
wards there was a flash of something^and a puff 
of something, and the hot received a shook, and’ 
one’s ears seemed suddenly tobe driven mysteri¬ 
ously into the interior of one's throat,, ana one’s 
teeth to have become loosened, and—in a word, 
a gun had been fired. ' 

We were not released from our place of retire¬ 
ment until this discharge had been succeeded by 
two others, and not then even, for a minute or 
twos, because the air wasfull of all softs of frag¬ 
ments which had been struck out of the target 
and out of the different structures near it, and 
wfef§^, facing on thchead of one of the committee 
on irsia, might have interfered t<? some extent 
with me clearness ofhis judgment. Cams released, 
we all rushed off pell-mell to see how th^e blows 
had toliL, They had not told much, beinaonly 
some trines discharged from a 38-potmeep of 
the old school, which had just dinted the surface ( 
of the target a little, and flop® off friroi its ironj 
plates, as a peppercorn might from a cuirass. 

Again we were ordered under cover, and 
again, after long watting and much expectancy, 
our ears were driven into oar throats, and our 
teeth loosened in their sockets. This time it 
was an Armstrong gun which had been tried, 
but it was only a 110-pounder, and the impres¬ 
sion made upon the target was Uttle more than 
in the previous experiment. So for, the iron- 
plated ship which the target represented was 
decidedly getting the best of it. • • 

The next-time we emerged from cover,- it was 
with a considerably quickened interest. A pro¬ 
jectile weighing nearly 300 pounds, .'shaped 
something like, a very thick and blunt sugar, 
loaf, and standing abo.ut eighteen inches ten 
the ground before it was placed in the gun, had 
been blown, with a charge of 45 lb. erf powder, 
out of Sir Williarq Armstrong’s 300-pounder. 
When we readied the target, we found this trifling 
object lying about a doaen yards from the place 
where it had struck: its own force having censed 
•it to rebound so for. It wasndso very much 
shorterfed by the violence of the oollisiou. and 
spread out proportionably. And well it might 
be. It had strnek fu|l upon the seven-ana-a-- 
half, inch plate—the reader is requested to re¬ 
member what seven and a half inches of iron 
are—it had pierced this mass through, had 
broken one of the ship’s ribs, and had given 
the whole structure a snake which had seriously 
loosened the rivets and screws that dield it to¬ 
gether. Yet this wass nothing to what was 
coming; for the next experiment was to be 
made—not with a shot, at all, but with a ahell 
—a live shell weighing 286 lb., with a charge 
of 21 lb. of powder mside it. 


Ifwe were%ureful before, to get ont d harm’s 
way, we were certainly still more careful now. In 
that great cavern in which wo were, all stowed 
away, it has been mentioned that agreat ragged 
breach existed, through,which what was going 


on outside could be seen weH enough. We 
were aft ordered away even from that aperture 
now,- and were crowded to one side of our place 
of retee. There is all the difference in the 
world between shot and shell {the shot could 
be depended on to go straight ten the month 
of tho gwa to the target: the only erase for ap¬ 
prehension being that the splinters of target 
or pieces of the missile itself might fly off after 
the concussion, and so do mischief. With the 
shell it was different. It might burst as it left 
jhe ran,. and one of its fragments might fly 
strait in at that breach o t which mention has 
been made: or, as bad happened on the occasion 
of the last experiments, the gun itself might 
burab and one of its scathed atoms find its 
way to .where we were. So we all kept to 
the side of the building where there was no 
danger, cjowding together;—some of us, per¬ 
haps, glancing up now and then at an ugly long 
soar on that part of the brickwork which was 
‘opposite the breach, and which looked uncom¬ 
monly like a-mark left by some such flying mes¬ 
senger as we were hiding away from. As we 
ftood thus in silent, expectation, the whole 
aspect of the scene must have given one a good 
idea of what takes place in actual warfare, when 
sonfe mighty fortress is being besieged by the 
enemy. 

Wnat a crash that was when the explosion 
did take place at last, and seemed to shake the 
very ground on which we stood! And what a 
rush took place as soon as prudence allowed us 
to go and see how the iron-olad ship had borne 
thl blow! The woodwork at the back of it was 
on fire; that was the first thing that we saw, for 
the smoke was rising from the top of the target. 
Hie projectile had not rebounded this time. 
It had gone straight through the armour-plate, 
aod had burst in the massive structure on which 
the plates were laid, and which represented the 
wooden portion of the ship’s side. And there 
the greater portion of the shell remained firmly 
embedded in the wood, which bad caught fire at 
the moment of the explosion. As one looked 
About and saw how the fragments of the shell, 
which had burst outward, bad embedded them¬ 
selves in Uie timbers of the* adjacent buildings, 
one could form some idea of what frightful re¬ 
sults would follow if such a missile actually 
penetrated to the between-decks of a ship intact, 
only bursting* to pieces when it got among the 
crew. 

This, however,, was not accomplished either 
by this shell of Sir William Armstrong's or by 
that of Mr. Whitworth, which was next fired; 
no,- nor by any other missile employed in that 
day's experiments. 

The shell discharged from the Whitworth gun, 
which is not circular, in the bore, but,hexagonal, 
penetrated to the same depth as the Armstrong 
shell had done: bursting also when weffthrough 
the armour-plates, and remaining, like the last, ’ 
embedded in the ship’s timbers. There was, 
however, this great difference between the two 
experiments. The Armstrong shell weighed 
i nearly twice as much as the Whitworth shell. 
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and required nearly twice the amount of j 
to drive it from the canton, vet it vn 


to drive it from the cahhoa, yet it went no 
deeper than Mr. Whitworth’s missile.' It is 
true that the hole made fay the Armstrong shell 
was larger, though not deeper, than that made 


naval parodies, By the superior lightnessofMr. 
Whitworth’s piece. If Mr. Whitworth did what 
he did wife a 150 lb. shell and 25 lb. of powder, 
the inference is that he ,could do a great deal 
more with a shell weighing—as Sir ^Vilham Arms 
strong’s weighed—290 lb.; and discharged—as 
Sir William’s was discharged—by no less than 
461b. of powder. Nor must, we fall to take into 
consideration another very important'poigt in 
favourof Mr.Whitworth’S gun—the greater ease, 
namely, with which it may be loaded. In naval 
warfare; " peppering away” is the great strength 
of a side, and the gun which can “ pepper” the 
enemy tne greatest number of times iu fee- 
course of a couple of minutes, has, in that alone, 
an advantage over other guns,- of no trifling 
amount. Now, Mr. Whitworth’s cannon, which 
drove its shell into the target to the same depth 
as Sir William Armstrong’s, is much more easily 
and quickly loaded than Sir William’s, add m 
some three or four tons lighter. It was dfery 
unfortunate, that in consequence of the exist¬ 
ence of a flaw in the centre steel tube of Mr. 
Whitworth’s gun, it was only deemed expedient 
to fire it once, apd no further experiments could 
be made with it. 

There is always something impressive in size. 
When a great number of objects, all of the safhe 
class, solicit one’s attention, the largest of them 
is likely to have the greatest attraction for the 
greatest number of people. A gun nearly 
eighteen feet long, and about four feet in 
diameter at the breech, is a roost , terrible-look¬ 
ing engine; and I have no doubt that, on the 
occasion of which I am treating, the discharge 
of this piece of artillery was looked for by many 
as the great event of the day. When the bugle' 
sounded the note of preparation, and the men, 
who had been busy preparing this enormous 
cannon to do its work of destruction, began to 
run away from it in nil directions, seeking safety 
in flight and concealment, and so the great 
monster was left alone and dominant over the 
other guns which stood about 'jt, there was 
something almost awful in its aspect. It was 
not esi:irely deserted, though, even yet, for one 
solitary individual was perched upon its breech, 
adjusting, it is to be supposed, the machinery 
connected with its firing, and making the final 
preparations. And small, indeed, the man 
looked, crawling about upon that perilous 
^eminence; and dangerous enough his position 
seemed, when one reflected what was inside the 
monster on which he was perched, and how 
fraught . with destruction it was. But soon 
even this solitary personage dismounted from 1 
his position, and-when he had found for him¬ 
self some secure asylum, there was but a short 
pautee before the signal was given, and in the 
midst of a roaring, rushing sound, a'perfect 


hail of solid fragments filled the air, descending 
with a terrific clatter on the earth, apd making 
us feel how wise was the precaution which had 
sent us all under cover of a roof. At that same 
moment of its discharge, the camion, with n 
furious recoil,' threat up its muzzle to the sky. 
f< Dixi,\ have spoken,” it seemed to say; and 
then it flung its month up to the heavens for 
air. .. 

It had spoken, however, this»time to little 
purpose. That Shower of solid objects which 
had seemed to darken the month of our retreat 
was raisfcd by the contact of the shot with the 
earthwork near the^ target, after disturbing 
which the huge missile went on its way with 
unimpaired speed, and, having massed the target, 
and finding,nothing farther in its way, it tore 
away high over the shingle op the shoes ambe'dt 
to sea, and tfiere dropped, very much to^near 
the bows uf a certain brig which was paa&ng at 
the - time, and which very narrowly missed 
having its Career brought to a glorious, ter¬ 
mination. : 


its constitution, a powder weighing no less than 
50 lb., and a steel pill of 330lb. weight, it ma¬ 
naged to make a hole, ten inches deep, in the 
side of the ship: striking it, indeed, with such 
force that the enormous projectile rebounded 
after the contact to a distance of thirty yards, 
where it lay, crushed out of shape, like a pu- 

S 'list’s fist, whigh suffers by the blows which he 
mself has inflicted; and still, after every dis¬ 
charge, the gun recoiled as it had done at first, 
and threw its muzzle upward in a sort of 
triumph. 

There was nothing more remarkable in con¬ 
nexion Vith the whole of this remarkable scene, 
than the great precautions taken to prevent any 
one from approaching the guns about the time 
when they were to be fired. This struck one 
rather forcibly, remembering the very close quar¬ 
ters at which the artilleryman or the gunner 
must find himself with the cannon when actually 
engaged in hard service either on land or at 
sea.o In either case, it is impossible not to 
see that the operations would be considerably* 
retarded if it were necessary for every otie who 
had anything to do' with the working of the 
gunj and especially for ^hein dividual firing it, 
to put something like the eighth of a mile, be¬ 
tween himsejf and the piece before it went off. 
We have seen how these Bame precautions were 
observed among the lookers-on at these experi¬ 
ments; let ns now turn for amoment in another 
direction. « 

The commandant’s bat is a strongly-built 
shed immediately behind a powerful earthwork 
made in the form of a battery; In front of the 
but. is a flagstaff. As soon. as "all things are 
in readiness, and all the jpep removed ou| ,of 
harm’s way, and stowed aWav inte all sorts of 
strange nooks and corners where some shelter 
is afforded, .the flag is ran up to intimate to 
all whom it may concern that the firing is going 
to begin. This done, fee commandant, who has 
i" - 
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a bugler in attendanceon hirp, ascends a rude 
ladder which leads to the top of the^battery, and 
takes a careful survey of the scene, in order to 
be sure that the word of command tip fire may 
be given with ’safety.; at : .this time he also 
receives the report of the inan who is looking 
out seaward, and whoseliusinessit ia;'to oe 
sure that there is no vessel in a line with the 
target and within the range. AH being pro¬ 
nounced safe, the commandant givps the word to 
the bugler to " Sound attention, * npon which a 
peculiar little sharp flourish is got cut of the 
instrument, aM a very impressive pause ensues. 
During that pause the offlcer giveS one more 
look around, and then mpidly descending the 
ladaer, gets unqer coyer of tho^hut, and gives 
the word again , to the bugUt; " Sound fire.” 

that moment, a figure, which haq been 
sunfc's'ng^by the side of a small hut perched 
nponejthe. embankment _ of the estjjary, dis- 
appears within the building, and ; then tjie usual 
earthquake takes place which proclaim^ that 
the piece has gone off. For a short time, which 
seems a long time, nobody stiry as quantities of 
small fragments of iron and wdod arelsfcruokout 
of the target, and fill the ait, so that ft would 
be dangerous to come out from under the shelter 
of a roof, and a pretty strong roof too. Dot when 
sufficient time nasi been allowed for the last, of 
these to descend, we all emerge from cover, and 
rush off to inspect the target, and see what 
amount of damage the shot lias inflicted. Un. 
less, indeed, it should happen, which is always 
possible, that any member of tlfe company feel¬ 
ing curious about that hut on the embankment 
which was just now mentioned, should walk off 
iu that direction first, with the view of ascertain- 
ing what might be the purpose to which this 
small edifice is devoted. Any one fined with 
this noble curiosity, would observe without 
doubt, first, that there was a row of telegraph- 
poles between tbis same hut and the spot where 
the cannons were placed; secondly, as he drew 
nearer, that the wires which the poles sup. 
ported were carried down into the interior of 
the building—into which, however, when the 
curious one sought to follow them, he w^uld 
find himself repulsed by the individual in charge, 
who wpuld politely but unequivocally inform 
him that the words “Ho admittance,” inscribed 
on a board beside the hut, must be understood 
literally. Inside that Ibw hovel is the machinery 
of the galvanic battery, by means of which the 
guns nearly a quarter .of a mile off are instan- 
taneously discharged when the command “’Fire” 


suggestive of cow-sheds.; while a couple of rusty 
iron- {dates, leaning one against another, and 
looking; , hardly vworth the: co&ftideration of a 
dealen m -marine stores, ace labelled with the 
ption, “Fo*the; Lords of the 
e faet is;-that whar that shower 
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xpeet were a naval engagement between iron- 
ided ships shq rifled cannon to take place, it is 
not easy to speak. It is probable that the im- 


t is quite certain that whatever, complaint 




office, or Admiralty, no .one would find any 
sups of lavish expenditure in the various 
official edifices which adorn the practising- 
ground at Shoeburyness, The but devoted to 
thtf'ftiportaafci purpose just mentioned, is one 
built upon the principle of that stage hovel iu 
which Edgar is discovered in the storm-scene in 
King Lear; the shelters provided for the com¬ 
mittee on iron, and the commandt|jfit, are rather 


target has the best of it. Ho shell can penetrate 
it completely, so as to remain intact and burst 
when lnsiae the ship. The worst a shell can 
d<a is to penetrate to the woodwork behind 
the iron plates, and there remain embedded. Ho 
doubt two or three apertures, even of this sort, 
if made exactly in the right places, would be 
very, awkward things to stop; but surely it 
flronld be dimoott to make suck “very palpable 
lists” at sea. The target is quite stili, is placed 
at me best angle forreeeiving the full force of 
the blow to be inflicted, and is exactly oppo¬ 
site, and on a plane parallel to that occupied by 
the gun. These are circumstances very much in 
favour of the gun and against the target. 
These are elaborately chosen circumstances. Ho 
doubt if ,a ship like the Warrior were to steam 
into Portsmouth harbour, and take up a position 
exactly opposite to a battery Of Whitworth and 
Armstrong guns, the water being smooth, and 
the opportunities for taking a fair aim being 
afforded—no doubt under those circumstances 
she .would promptly come to grief. Iir an en¬ 
gagement out at sea, with rough weather, the 
object to be aimed at perpetually in motion, and 
the position oocupied by the guns equally lively, 
the result might be different. These are thoughts 
which would suggest themselves to a casual 
observer of these experiments; moreover, he 
would probably remark, as he stood behind the 
target when all was done, that no entire missile 
bypassed through it, that ail remained lodged 
in the. woodwork, or rebounded from the iron 
plates outside, and as he examined the props, 
and other potions of the structure which, sup- 

8 arts the target, and which represent, in fact, 
16 “ betweeu-decks” of a ship, he would ob¬ 
serve how very little damage liad been done—a 
few scratches on the wood, made by the splinters 
flying about, being all. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered, that these armour-plates 
experimented on at Shoeburyness are much more 
massive than those with which ouj; iron ships 
are at present fortified; secondly, that even 
these were in every case perforated: lastly, 
that though—supposing the ship's side to be 
represented- by tins target—few lives might be 
lost inside .the ship, and few wounds inflicted, 
jet the vessel herself would be so mutilated as 
to be put horn de combat entirely. 
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It is surely very desirable that some experi¬ 
ments should now be tried, as far as possibles 
surrounded by the circumstances which would 
attend an actual naval engagementjsothat we 
might see the result of some shots fired from 
a ship well out at sea, and iu motion, at another ■ 
similarly situated;, !; We might then be able fc 
form some idea how many Wows, or how few. It 
would take to break in a ship's cuirass, a*| 
might get, perhaps, a little nearer to sotting this 
vexed question at rest. As the case stands,', 
the conviction docs force itself on one’s mi&d 
that, being satisfied with a lew rate of speed, & 
vessel might be constructed, so thickly platei as < 
to be secure against any force of artillery we 
at present possess. It might be sluggish, diffi¬ 
cult to manage; but it (Would be impregnable. 
It would seem to have been with an eye to some 
such vessel—to a floating battery, in fact—thlt I 
these experiments with plates of thef extraordi¬ 
nary thickness of six ana a half and seven qnd 
a half inches have been made. We have been 


testing the vulnerability of ships now non¬ 
existent. No ship could* carry such plates as 
these and be fit for active servioe, while, as to 
Uie armour with which our vessels are at pre¬ 
sent provided, it has been already set at nought. 
The plates of the Warrior were perforated tong 
ago by a Whitworth shell driven from a Whit¬ 
worth gun: the shell remaining intact in its 
passage through the ship’s side, and bursting 
only when well through and in the inside of, the 
vessel. 

PERSIAN POLITICS. 

“ How is it,” said a despairing British diplo¬ 
matist to a Persian courtier, determined to have 
it fairly out with him—" how is it that for some 
years past, my country and yours have not been 
good friends P England is anxious to stand well 
with you. She desires to see you strong and 
prosperous. She would be willing to aid you, if 
possible, against a foreign enemy, or give you 
every advice and assistance in her power to im¬ 
prove the state of your country at home. In 
return, she simply and loyally asks only for your 
friendship and good' will. Why do you persist 
in misunderstanding us?” o 

“ Why,” replied the Persian, v^ith equal frank¬ 
ness, “we acknowledge two motives for our 
actions. We may be foroed to do a thin&, or we 
may be bribed to do it. Eoroe you dare not use, 
for your parliament will not allow it. This we 
know, therefore we are not afraid of you. We 
have nothing to hope from your for, although you 
are very rich, nothing will ever induce you to 
part with any of your money. We Persians are 
naturally insolent towards tjjose from whom we 
have nothing to hope and nothing .to fear. The 
eternal cackle of your blue-books and newspapers 
has long ago taught us that we are a political 
necessity to you,aa long as you maintain your 
empire in the Hast.: We know perfectly well 
that whatever wU.do.you will not ham us, and 
we do not choose to serve your purposes for 


nothing. One hundredth part of the sum you 
wasted in making such a silly rumpus down at 
Bushire a few years ago, if welL distributed 
among the right people, would have made us 
your humble servants for the next hundred years. 
As it was, we derived a singular pleasure in pro¬ 
voking you, knowing* perfectly well that we were 
.quite safe in so doing. We enjoyed, also, much 
amusement from rite Indian rebellion, and, had 
it continued, we should hare seqt active aid to 
the insurgents, to spite you. It would hare been 
| better to give us a few tomauns.” 

L “Doubtless it wonld have been better,” re¬ 
turned rite Englishman, good humouredly, " if— 
honour apart—Persifi were the only nation in 
.the World whoBo, friendship oould be bought. 
But if we bought you, wo must buy the chief 
of Herat, and every rapacious soldjpr whase 
sword wins power for him in Cabool and/yanda- 
har. Wewnust purchase the Affghaus,«tad the 
Oosbegs, and the Turcomans, and the free 
countries of India. We are, as you say, a rich 
people, but we are not rich enough for this. 
Besides, ^ is nit our way. We prefer merely to 
keep an 'eye upom your proceedings when you 
reject our friendship; though wo wish for peace, 
you have learned how we can go to war.” 

"Pooh!” said the. Fersiqp; “you kill a few 
men, you waste a great deal of powder in knock¬ 
ing about some mud walls on the coast; but we 
know very well that you will never furnish so. 
inconvenient a precedent to Russia as to take one 
inch of our territory. We don’t care about your 
blustering.” 

We might not,” regained the Englishman, 
“indeed, occupy any portion of your country per¬ 
manently ; but supposing we were to march upon 
your capital and change the dynasty? We 
might easily find among our pensioners and 
dependents, some manageable prince to place 
upon the most brilliant throne in Asia.” 

“ And' what should we care if yon did find 
him ?” replied the khan. “ We have none of that 
loyalty towards a man, or a family, which is the 
hoist of the royalists of Europe. We respect, 
because we fear, the power of the king, but we 
have no love for his person. Plenty of discon¬ 
tented and powerful khans wonld always hail 
a new reign with delight. It would be an amuse¬ 
ment and an excitement for us at any time, to 
have a new king. It would open a fresh field lor 
the intrigue* in which we delight." 

"Very probably,” said the Englishman ; “but 
how would such a prospect appear to the king 

hifoedf?” ' • 

■ “He wbuld never believe in it,” answered the 
Persian. “ If he were*jjersuaded that there was 
any real danger, he would make peace with you 
in time to avert it; after having enjoyed the 
pleasure of irritating you as long as it was 
safe to'jdo so. But in truth thgee is nti^uch 
danger. Russia would never allow yon to place 
a creature of your own upon the throne of Persia, 
and we should at once appeal to her for protec¬ 
tion, which je. think we might always obtain, at 
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to the hanks of the Elbe, A long term of peace 
ensued, during whioh the king employed his 
leisure in framing a code of laws, and promoting 
the prosperity of his extensive dominions. War, 
however, at length burst out afresh in Russia. 
Boleslaus, quitting the ease of his court, 
hastened to the scene of action; achieved a 
brilliant victory on the banks of the Boristhenes, 
or Dnieper; imposed a tribute, on the con¬ 
quered people, and reduced them to unmurmur¬ 
ing submission. This potent monarch-—who 
might be called the Sclavonic Charlemagne or 
Charles the.Twelfth—is the kjrng to whoimTenny- 
son alludes in a noble sonnet written “ On hearing 
of the outbreak of the polish insurrection” 
( 18 *): , 

O for those days of Piast, ere the Czar 
6row tcsftis strength among hi* departs cold; 
Whqh even to Moscow’s Cupolas were roll’d 
The geowing murmurs of the Polish'w< r! 

Now mast your noblo anger blaze out mom ’ 
Than when from Sobieski, clan by dan, . > 
The Moslem myriads fell, and fled before; 

Than when Zamoyski smote the Tartar Khan; 
Than, earlier, when on the Baprfc shore} 
Bolsslaus drove the Pomeranian. 


The history of the second Boleslans, sumamed 
the Bold, is distinguished by many romantic in¬ 
cidents, and has much of au Oriental colour in 
the violence of its transitions from good to evil 
fortune. This monarch seems to have consti¬ 
tuted himself the general protector and rein¬ 
stator of deposed sovereigns. With this ob¬ 
ject, he successfully conducted expeditions into 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Russia, and in the las] 
mentioned country subdued by famine the cit 
of Kiev. Kiev was at that time the richest, the 
most splendid, and the most luxurious, tywn in 
Muscovy. To this day, it is. a place of great in- 


it presents a wild vision of old churches, richly 
adorned; of ,massive«arthen walls enclosing the 
more sacred precincts of the city; of cathedral 


almost forgetting his native country in the at¬ 
tractions of his new capital Bat the volup¬ 
tuous delights to which he resigned himself had 
the Worst influence on his character. He became 
sensual, haughty, and despotic, add was only 
roused from, nis blissful trance by tho outbreak 
of a rebellion in Poland. The wives'of Ms mili¬ 
tary followers, offended by the long absence of 
their husbands, took to their serfs. Intelligence 
of this arriving at Kiev, the warriors, without 
asking permission of their leader, hurried back 
with the determination of taking revenge; but 
tiiey found thfc no such easy task as they had 
supposed. Stimulated by the exhortations of 
their mistresses, and by the necessity of de¬ 
fending their lives to the utmost, the sens armed 


with great valour and obstinacy; the women 
fighting by their sides, and singling out their hus¬ 
bands whdfevcr they could distinguish them from 
the,mass. The struggle was prolonged for a 
considerable time; in tne midst of it Boleslaus 
arrived .from Kiev, with a vast army made u 
of Russians and Poles; swept down upon bot 
of the contending parties, and quenched the 
feud in blood. An evil time for the king ensued 
upon the restoration of peace. He got into a 
quarrel with the Bishop of Cracow, somewhat 
uke that whioh our Henry the Second had with 
Thomas h Becket; and it led to a similar ter¬ 
mination, for the bishop was murdered while 
officiating in his cathedral. In consequence of 
this crime, Boleslaus was excommunicated by 
the Pope, and deprived of his sovereignty; bis 
kingdom was laid under an interdict; he was 
abandoned by his subjects,. aud forced to fly 
into Hungary.» Some of the monkish writers 
say that he med a violent death about the year 
lOflO; but it ia more generally supposed that he 
took refuge in a monastery in Carinthia, and ex¬ 
pired there in the humble capacity of cOok, 
after having tasted all the power and glory 
of empire, and all the pleasures of alluring 
Kiev. 

The third and fourth Polish monarchs, bearing 
the name of Boleslaus, conducted successful ex¬ 


gates, tqwering belfries and obelisks, aud gilt 
cupolas connected by golden chains. THi^cata- 
combs of the ancient monastery of 'St. Anthony,, 
founded two centuries before the time of Bo- 
leshuft the Second, are even now visited by fifty 
thousand pilgrims every yea* from 111 parts of, 
Russia, who troop there to adore the hundred 
bodies of Russian saints, which the dryness of; 
the air keeps in admirable preservation. Kiev 
is the Holy City of tjje Muscovites—their 
object of superstitious regard and aspiration, 
as Mecca is to the Moslem. In the middle o| 
the eleventh century, when subjected by the 1 
Polish conqueror, it was a sacred city too; but 
it waafldso a ‘tentre of enervating enjoyments, 
though it is said by modern travellers to be now 
detestable as a residence. BoleHaus treated the 
vanquished citizens with great generosity, and 
took up his abode among them for many years. 


a dlfeat at the hands of the Russians; and the 
fourth, after subduing Prussia, and converting 
ita inhabitants/at the point of the sword, into 
very doubtful Christians, fell into an ambuscade 
which the treacherous converts had laid for him, 
fed/barely escaped with bis life. This Boleslaus 
f|igned about the middle of the. twelfth century; 
and early in the following century there was a 
fifth of the same name—a weak and super¬ 
stitious monarch, who suffered Ms kingdom to be 
ravaged by the Tartars. 

Vladislav and Sigismund are two otfier names 
freauently borne by Polish kings, and associated 
with many warlike achievements and memorable 
events. We find, also, the name of Zamoyski 
rendered illustrious at different periods by three 
eminent nobles. The most remarkable of the 
triad was the first, who died in 1G05, after 
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Laving, for nearly thirty years, maintained him¬ 
self at the head of affairs as Grand 'Chancellor 
of Poland, despite the intrigues of faction; 
though a civilian by education, he took the 
command of the army when almost a middle- 
aged man, mid achieved great successes against 
the Russians, Swedes, and Tartars. ' It was he 
who, in the diet held a little before his death, tidd 
the king, Sigismuad tile Third, that, having 
misgoverned the country, with a view to his 
own interests, he might be deposed; and added, 
seeing the monarch lay his hand on his sword. 
" Withdraw your hand from your Sword, princ® 
Do not oblige history to record tbat'we were 
Brutuses, and you a Cffisar.” 

For several centuries, the acquisitions of ter¬ 
ritory to the Polish cr%wn were considerable, 
and exhibit a striking contrast to the present 
debased and mangled condition of the countfy 
Galicia (now Austrian Poland) wife wrested 
from Russia in the fourteenth century, duijng 
the reign of Casimir the Great, who conferred 
still greater services on liis people, by curbing 
the tyranny of the nobles over the peasants. 
Lithuania was united with Poland towards the 
dose of the same century, in consequence of the 
reigning queen, Hedvige, marrying the grand- 
duke of the smaller state—a pagan prince, who 
thereupon became christianised. In the middle 
of the fifteenth century, Poland was augmented 
by some of the eastern provinces of Prussia. 
In 1510, the reigning prince of Moldavia and 
Wallachia was compelled to acknowledge him¬ 
self a vassal of the powerful sovereigns who 
ruled at Cracow; and less than fifty years later, 
Livonia voluntarily plaoed itself under Polish 
rule, to avert the danger of subjection by Russia, 
to which empire the province now belongs, after 
having for a brief period been incorporated with 
Sweden. The history of the greater part of the 
seventeenth century is a record of perpetual 
contests with Russia, during which the Poles 
twice penetrated to Moscow, and which, early 
in the century, led to a cession of Muscovite 
territory to Poland. One disastrous incident of 
the period however, must not be forgotten—the 
temporary conquest of (Poland by Charles 
Gostarvus of Sweden. It was not long before 
the Swedes wereexpelled; but the reputation of 
the country suffered. Until restored shortly after¬ 
wards by the famous John Sobieski. 

That truly noble man- was the sunset of 
Polish glory. He was bom in Galicia in 
1629, and was partially educated in France, 
where he served as one of the Musketeers of 
liouis the Fourteenth. An alarming insurrec¬ 
tion of Cossacks, joined by Polish serfs, called 
him in haste from Constantinople, and, joining 
the national army, he fought with great distino- 
’ tion. Poland was at that jime assailed by the 
Cossacks, the Tartars, the'Swedes, ana'the 
Russians. The king, John Casimir, whs weak 
and incompetent, and Sobieski soon became the 
hope of tbShwtioO. He rose to the head of the 
army; defejdjgdthe Cossacks and Tartars; and 
drove out the Turks, who, led by the Sultan, 
Mahomet the Fourth, in person, had invaded the 


country. The throne becoming vacant, Sobieski 
was elected bv acclamation as its next occupant, 
A fresh Turkish invasion speedily called him 
into the field. He routed one army, and was 
soon afterwards compelled to encounter another, 
led by the Pasha of Damascus, who was called 
by his followers “the Devil,” being deemed by 
them invincible. The Polish warrior, at the 
head'of only ton thousand men—a mere handful 
in. comparison with the legions of the enemy— 
entrenched himself between two* 1 villages on the 
banks of the Dniester, and for twenty days with¬ 
stood a/urious cannonade by the Moslems. On 
the 14th of October, 1676, be suddenly sallied 
forth, and, drawing up in order of battle, struck 
a panic terror into the Turks, who conceived 
that Sobieski could be nothing short of a wizard 
to defy such odds, and whose commander ac¬ 
cordingly offered him honourable tern&of^cace, 
which were accepted. During the few vi-ars of 
tranquillity which followed this exploit, So¬ 
bieski Endeavoured to introduce reforms into 
the Polish constitution; but he was always de¬ 
feated by the selfish prejudices of the nobles. It 
was not dong, \owever, before the European 
encroachments or the Turks again summoned 
the king to the active pursuits of war, and 
gave him the opportunity for the greatest of his 
military achievements. This time it was not 
Poland, but the Austrian capital, that was 
threatened by the Moslem. Vienna was closely 
beleaguered by the Grand Vizier, Kara Mus- 
tapha; and all Europe awaited the issue of the 
siege with breathless anxiety. Hungary had 
been already overrun, though the country of the 
J^agyars was generally regarded as the eastern 
milwark of Christianity against the tide of 
Mussulman power. Had Vienna fallen, it is im¬ 
possible to sav where that tide would have 
stopped; and toe crisis was looked upon with 
the utmost gravity and alarm. At the head of 
sixteen thousand Poles, Sobieski advanced to 
the relief of Vienna; being joined by se¬ 
veral German contingents, he found himself 
on the 11th of September, <1683, in command of 
an army of seventy thousand men. From the 
mountain ridge of Kalemberg, which dominates 
Vienna, he saw the plain below oovered with 
the Ottoman 'hosts. On the following day, 
the Turks were driven into their entrench¬ 
ments ; but here Sobieski paused, conceiving 
the position to be to<r strong for attack. A 
trifling incident, however, had the effect of sud¬ 
denly provdxing him into a change of purpose 
whieh nad the happiest results. In the early 
evening, he caught sight of the Grand Vizier 
seat edat £he entrance to his tent, sipping coffee. 


dashed like a thunderbolt into the Moslem ranks; 
and the Turks, after a brief resistance, fled, 
leaving,their enemies in possession^! the glWind, 
the whole camp, the artillery, and the baggage. 

The latter enft of the seventeenth ana com¬ 
mencement of the eighteenth centuries, mark a 
period of history memorable for the produc- 
*' 
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tion o£ military'genius; but, even when placed 
side by side with the illustrious names of 
Turenne, Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, Peter 
the Great of .Russia, Marlborough, Prince Eu¬ 
gene, and Villars, the fame of Saoieski stands 
out brilliantly. It would have been well for 
his country if he had been equally successful 
in domestic legislation. But be was per¬ 
petually thwarted in his projects of reform ; and 
he saw the consequences of his failure with 
tho prevision of a prophdt. At the close of tho 
diet of 1688, he thus addressed the assembly: 
“ What will be one day the surprise of pos¬ 
terity to see that, after being elevated to such 
a height of glory, we have^suffered our country 
to Ml into the gulf of ruin; to fell, alas! for 
ever. For mysalf, I may from'time to time 
have gained her battles; but I am powerless to 
sate her. JPcan do no more than le^re the ftiture 
of my,beloved land, not to destiny—for I am a 
CliristfSn—but to God, the High and'Mighty.” 

Eight years after the delivery of th«e me¬ 
morable words, Sobieski died; and the “first 
steps of thatyuin which lie predicted were not 
long in making themselves visible. 'Die crown 
became subservient to the Rwsian cofrt. 

The first partition of Poland took place in 
1772, at the instigation of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. A territory of upwards of 
eighty-three thousand square miles was thus 
lost to Poland, and gained by Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. The nobles at last set to work 
to introduce some of those improvements which 
had been advocated, a century .before, by So¬ 
bieski j but even then the most important were 
refused. A new code was proposed to the diet, 
with aviewto partially emancipating the peasants. 
With scarcely credible fatuity, the diet rejected 
it. A new constitution, however, was proclaimed 
on the 2nd of May, 1792; and by this act the 
throne was mode hereditary after the' death of 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, the reigning 
king. Russia and Prussia opposed the new 
constitution, with the treacherous connivance of 
Poniatowski; and in 1793 there was a second 
partition of Polish soil between the two invading 
powers. The Russians occupied Warsaw; but 
in the following year occurred the celebrated 
insurrection of which Kosciusko was the leader. 
It succedtled for a little while, but was eveaftudly 
crushed out in 1795, when the remainder of the 
distracted country was divided between the three 
poweas who had shared the first spoliation. 
The invasion of Prussia and Russia by Napoleon 
in 1806, reanimated the hopes of the Poles j 
but the peace of Tilsit disappointed their more 
sanguine expectations. The greater part of the 
Prussian-Polish territory, however, rBoeived a 
quasi-independence, under the title of theDuchy 
of Warsaw. This state of things lasted until 
the general peace of 1815, when Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, resumed possession of the whole of 
the ansient k«dom, with the exception of the 
city and smallterritory of Cracow, wliicft were 
erected into a republic. It j^ust be within 
the memory of most of our readers that this 
last fragment of independent Poland was seized 

* 


by Austria in 1846, on the ground that it had 
long been a centre of intrigues for the restora¬ 
tion of the fallen nationality.' Cracow was the 
ancient capital of Poland; in its fine old Gothic 
cathedral, may be seen memorials of her great 
men, from the heroes of the mediaeval ages, 
wn to Kosciusko. 

High Tory though he was. Lord Castlereagh, 
who represented England at the Congress of 
Vienna in. 1815, did the most he could to pro¬ 
cure for. the Poles, not only humane treat¬ 
ment, but something like freedom. The Em- 
Jeror Alexander of Russia showed himself 
especially ddnrous of aocording those favours, 
though not*to the full extent demanded by 
Castlereagh; tod, the Duchy of Warsaw 
haviiq; Men erected into a Kingdom of Po¬ 
land attached to the Russian crown, a consti¬ 
tution was granted, which guaranteed to the 
people a separate executive, a parliament, a 
national army, aud tho use of the national lan¬ 
guage, Had tho engagement been faithfully 
observed, that part of Poland which fell to the 
Oear would probably .have remained content. 
Bat it is in the nature of such compacts to 
Suffer shipwreck on the first trial. The sub¬ 
jects take more advantage of their guaranteed 
liberties than the foreign conqueror is pleased 
to see; repression follows; isolated outbreaks 
among the governed, express tlie old longings 
for nationality and complete freedom; and a 
pretext is soon found by the despot for falsifying 
his promises. It was so in Russian Poland; 
and at length, in November, 1830, an insur¬ 
rection burst forth, more formidable than any 
that had been seen since the days of Kosciusko. 
To the indignation of Europe, Prussia gave the 
same aid to Russia that she is now rendering; 
and, after a brief career of aucocss, the patriots 
were defeated in several engagements, and the au¬ 
tumn of 1831 saw the entire ruin of their plans. 
From that time to this, Russia has spared no 
cruelty or oppression to destroy the nationality 
of the Poles, and to make them, a mere undis¬ 
tinguished element in the Muscovite population. 
A little befoip the close of the insurrection of 
1831, the government of Louis Philippe sought 
the. co-operation of England in demanding of 
the Caar Nicholas the execution of the stipula¬ 
tion of Vienna. Our present Prime Minister 
then held the geals df the Foreign OiSco; and 
he declined, te, interfere, on the ground that 
England was not prepared to support the de¬ 
mand by “more direct and effectual inter¬ 
ference” with her “good and faithful ally” of 
Ruaaia. Tennyson, writing at the time, said 
that our neglecting to “ aid the right” waa 

A matter to be wept with tears of blood. 

Aud it teat so wept, a quarter of a century later, 
in the Crimea; for “there ban be little doubt 
that the impunity with whioh the Emperor 
Nicholas violated the engagements he had inhe¬ 
rited, encouraged him to make that subsequent 
attempt on the life of “ the sick man” which, 
though it terminated in his own humiliation, 
cost the Western Powers dear. 
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It will have been seen, from the foregoing 
historical sketch, that Poland has at all times 
been fruitful in the production of great men— 
especially of men possessing signal military ge¬ 
nius. There has never been any want of intellect, 
or of manhood in its most vigorous form, in the 
Polish people. Yet the nation has lain for three- 
quarters of a century under the feet of empires 
which in earlier ages felt the might of its sword, 
and one of which, less than two hundred years 
ago, was saved from destruction by its valour 
and ability. The causes of this change were 
indicated beforehand by Sobieski. kThe consti-' 
tution of Poland was radically falsie. It was 
contrived for the benefit of a single class, and 
that class used its privileges with cruel selfish¬ 
ness. On the death of«€asimir the GreSt, in 
1370, the ancient dynasty of Piast,' which had 
held the sceptre from the pre-Christian ages, be¬ 
came extinct; that of Jagellon succeeded; and 
subsequently the monarchy was made elective. 
The state was thenceforth called a Republic; 
and a Republic it really was, only of the very 
worst kind. It was an aristocratical Common¬ 
wealth, headed by a king who was chosen by 
the nobles exclusively, and who was little better 
than their puppet. The mutual jealousies of 
the great lords, which the monarch was power¬ 
less to check, often paralysed the whole forces 
of the country when they were most needed. 
This, says an old account of Poland, published 
in 1701, “was the reason why the King of 
Sweden, with an army of forty thousand, re¬ 
duced to the last extremity a country whose 
least armies generally exceeded two liundeed 
thousand fighting men. Por their misunder¬ 
standing [that, of the noblest is such, and the 
authority of their prince so- little, that, before 
the diet is assembled, and the gentry come to a 
resolution, the enemy have time to do what 
they please, there being no place of strength to 
put a stop to them until they come to Warsaw.” 
The privileges and immunities of the nobles were 
of the most extravagant kind. They had the 
power of life and death over their vassals, who 
were no better than slaves. Theriaws were so 
ordered as to lead to a constant aconmulation 
of property in ike Linds of the great landowners. 
The house of a nobleman was a secure asyhim 
for persons who had committed* * any crime; for 
no one had the right to take tlicfci thence with¬ 
out the consent of the mastei*. The judges 
dared not cause a noblemaa’s serf to be arrested, 
or his effects to be seized. ’Noblemen and their 
vassals paid no toll or duty' on the cattle, 
corn, &c., which they exported. AU Civil posts 
and ecclesiastical dignities were usurped by the 
territorial lords, to the exclusion of every other 
class; none but noblemen were qualified to pos¬ 
sess estatps, with the exception of the burghers 
of Cracow and four other cities; and such was 
the disrepute of commerce, that the fact of 


engaging in trade caused a nobleman to forfeit 
the privileges of his birth. The'condition of the 
lower orders was, of course, proportionately 
Wretched. Our old friend Peter Heylyn, writing 
in 1629, says that the gentlemen were " free,” 
but that the peasants lived “ in miserable sub¬ 
jection to their lords.” And the account from 
which ,we have already quoted, and which de¬ 
scribes tbo state of tilings existing more than 
seventy years later than the days of Heylyn, 
speaks of the agricultural population as “the 

E oorest wretches in the world, having not the 
last thipg which they call their own, and being 
subject to their lords, that treat them worse than 
galley-slaves. If a neighbour kills a boor, it is but 
paying the price be is rated at, and the business 
is made. up. And whereas m other countries a 
nobleman is said to be worth so much a yey, 
here lie is said to be master t>f so maty slaves, 
who work hard, live on little, and dwell innitiful 
cabins, dabbed with mud, and covered witn straw. 
Tlieij- children play, sleep, and eat with the pigs, 
whilst th.e fath.er makes use of the hog-trough 
and cow-rack fop table and bed.” - 

Such v^is the 'S^t of the Polish peasantry up to 

fall of a country once great and powerful. The 
nobility wrangled over their dishonest privileges 
while the enemy was at the gates; and, when the 
struggle came, the masses had no heart to strike 
manfully for the preservation of an independence 
from foreign rule, which meant only “ miserable 
subjection” to native oppressors. Of all forms 
of despotism, the aristocratical is the most de¬ 
basing and cruel—the most devoid of reason and 
o£ conscience. It was that which opened the 
door of Poland to Russia, Prussia, and Austria; 
and, if the vanquished nationality could be re- 
stored«i-o-morrow, it would be ruined a second 
time, unless the Polish nobility (as we have 
reason to hope) have at length learnt wisdom 
from the humiliation and sorrow which their 
tyrants have forced them to endure. 
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*• CUAPTEE IV. * 

The long vacation commenced about a*mont h 
afterwards, and Hardie came to his father’s 
house, to read for honours, unimpeded by uni¬ 
versity races and college Iedftres; land the 
ploughed and penitent one packer up his 
Aldrich and his Whatelev, the then authori¬ 
ties in Logic, and brought them home, to¬ 
gether with a firm resolution to master that 
joyou3 science before the next examination for 
Smalls in October. But lo!, ere he had been an 
hour at home, ho found his things put neatly 
away in his drawers on the feminine or vertical 
system—deep strata of waistcoats, strata of 
trousers, strata of coats, strata of papers—and 
his Logic gone. A 

In the course of the evening he taxed Ins 
sister good humouredly.and nskea “ what earthly 
use that book was to her, not wearing cunls.” 

“ I intend to read it, and study it, and teach 
you it,” replied Julia, rather languidly—con¬ 
sidering the weight of the resolve. 

“ Oh, if you have boned it to read, I say no 
more; the crime will punish itself.” 

“ Be serious, Edward, and think of mamma! 
I cannot sit with my hands before me, and let 
you be reploughed.” 

“I don’t want. But—replonghed!—haw, 
haw! bu^ you cau’t help rac at Logic as„you 
used at Syntax. Why, all the world knows a girl 
can’t learn logic.” 

“ A girl can learn anything she chooses to 
learar* What she can’t learn is tilings other 
people set her down to.” Before Edward could 
fully digest this revelation, she gave the argu¬ 
ment a new turn, by adding fretfully, "And 
don’t he so unkind, thwarting and teasing me!” 
and all in a moment she ms crying. 

" Halloa!” ejaculated Edward, taken quite by 
surprise. “What is the matter, dears?” in¬ 
quired maternal vigilance from the other end of 
tne room. 

"I dbn’rtlpow, mamma,” said Edjvard. 
" What on earth is it, Julia ?” . 

“ N-otliing. Dou’t torment pe!” 

Mrs. Dodd came quietly to them. " You did 
not speak brusquely to her, Edward ?” 

" No, no,” said Julia, eaglrly. “It is I that 


am turned so crass, and so peevish. I am quite 
a changed girl. Mamma, what is tiie matter 
with me?” And she laid her brow on her 
mother’s bosom. 

Mrs. Dodd caressed the lovely head sooth¬ 
ingly with one hand, and made a sign over it 
to Edward to leave them alone. Sue waited 
quietly till Julia was composed : and then said, 
softly, “ Come, tell me what it is ; nothing that 
Edward said to you ; for I heard almost every 
wferd, and I was just going to smile, or nearly, 

when you-And, my love, it is not the first 

time, you know; I would not tell Edward, but 
I have more than onee seen your eyes with tears 
in them,” 

“Have you, mamma?”.said Julia, scarcely 
above a whisper. 

“ Why, you know I have. But I said to my¬ 
self it was no use forcing confidence. I thought 
I weuld be very patient, and wait till you came ' 
to me with it; so now, what is it, my darling ? 
Why do you speak of one tiling, and thiuk of 
another ? and cry without any reason that your 
mother can see ?” 

" 1 don’t know, mamma,” said Julia, hiding her 
head. “ I thiuk it is because I sleep so badly. 
I rise in the morning hot and quivering, and 
more tired than I lay down.” 

“I am sorry to hear it,” said Mrs. Dodd. 
“How long is this?” 

Julia did not answer this question; she went 
on, with her face still hidden, “ Mamma, I do feel 
so depressed and hysterical, »or else in violent 
spires; but not nice and cheerful as you are, and 
I used to be; and 1 go from one thing to an¬ 
other, and can settle to nothing; even in church 
I attend by fits'and starts: I forgot to water 
my very flowers last night: and I heard Mrs. 
Maxley out of my window tell Sarah I am 
losing my colour. Am I ? But' what does it 
matter? I am losing my sense; for I catch 
myself for ever looking m the glass, and that 
is a sure sign of a tool; and I cannot pass 
the shops; I stand and look in, and long for the 
very dearest silks, and for diamonds in my hair.” 
A deep sigh followed the confession of these 
multiform imperfections; but the criminal looked 
a little relieved by it; and half raised her head 
to watch the effect. 

As for Mrs. Dodd, she opened her eyes wide 
with surprise; but at the end of the hetero¬ 
geneous catalogue she smiled, and said, “ I can¬ 
not believe that. If ever there was a young 
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lady free from personal vanity it is my Julia. 
Why, your thoughts run by nature away from 
yourself; you were born for others.” 

Herikughtcrkissed her,gratefully,and smiled: 
but, after a pause, said, sorrowfully, ** Ab, tit at 
was the old Julia, as seen with your dear, eyes. 
I have almost forgotten her. The new one is 
what I tell you, dear mamma, and that” (with 
sudden fervour) is a dreamy, wandering,'vain, 
egotistical, hysterical, abominable girl.” 

“ Let me kiss this monster that I have brought 
into the world,” said Mrs. Dodd. i“ And nowl^j; 
me think.” She rested her eyes dim and pene¬ 
trating upon her daughter; and ut this mere 
look, but a very searching one, the colour 
mounted and mounted in Julia’s cheek strangely. 

“ After all,” said Airs. Dodd, thoughtfully, 
“yours is a critical age; perhaps my child*is 
turning to a woman; my rosebud <o a rese.” 
And she sighed. Mothers will sigh, at tlyngs 
none other ever sighed at. 

“ To a weed, I fear,” replied Julia. “ What 
will you say when I own I felt no real joy at 
Edward’s return this time? And yesterday I 
cried, ‘ Do get away, and don’t pester me!’ ” k 

"To your brother? Oh!” 

“ Oh no, mamma, that wafc to poor Spot. He 
jumped on me in a reverie, qll affection, poor 
thing.” 

“ Well, for your comfort, dogs do not ap¬ 
preciate the niceties of our language.” 

“ I am afraid they do; when we kick them.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled at the admission implied 
, here, and the deep penitence it was uttered with. 
But Julia remonstrated, “Oh no! no! don’t 
laugh at me, but help me with your advice : you 
are so wise and so experienced: you must have 
been a girl before you were an angel You 
must know what is the matter with me. 0, do 
pray cure me; or else kill me, for I cannot go 
on like this, all my affections deadened, and my 
peace disturbed.” 

And now the mother looked serious and 
thoughtful enough ; and tile daughter watched 
her furtively; “Julia,” said Mrs. Dodd, very 
gravely, “if it was not my child, reared under 
my eve, and nev^r separated from me a single 
day, I should say, this young lady is either 
afflicted with some complaint, .and it affectS her 
nerves, and spirits; or else she has—she is—what 
inexperienced young people call * in love.’ You 
need not look so frightened, child; nobody in 
their senses suspects you of imprudence or in¬ 
delicacy; and therefore I feel quite sure that 
our constitution is at a crisis, or your health 
as suffered some shock; pray Heaven it may 
not be a serious one. You will Lave the best 
advice, and without delay,_ I promise you.” 

During the pronunciation of this judgment 
Julia’s countenance was really a sight. Always 
transparent, it was now nearly prismatic, so 
swiftly did various emotions chase one another 
over those vivid features, emotions that seemed 
strangely disproportioned to the occasion; for 
among them- were hope, and fear, and shame. 

But when Mrs. Dodd arrived at her prosaic 
conclusion, a kaleidoscope seemed suddenly to 


shut, so abruptly did the young face lose "its mo¬ 
bility and life; and its owner said, sgdly and al- 
niost doggedly,. “ My only hope was in you and 
your wisdorq/pot in pasty-doctors.” 

This expression, so flattering, at first sight, to 
a great profession, was but a feminine ellipse; 
she meant “ doctors whose prescriptions are 
nasty.” However, the learned reader has al¬ 
ready seen she was not behind her sex in feats 
of grammar. » 

That very evening, Mrs. Dodd sent a servant 
into the town with a note like a cocked-hat, and 
next m8rning Mr. Coleman the apothecary called. 
Mrs. Dodd introduced the patient, and ap soon 
as he had examined her pulse arid tongue* gave 
her a signal to retire, and detailed her symptoms: 
loss of sleep, unevenness of spirits, listlessness, 
hysteria. Jjr. Coleman listened rS^rcnliaKy ; 
then gave his opinion: that there was no # sign of 
consumption, nor iudeed of any organic iia order; 
but considerable functional derangement, which 
it vfould be prudent to arrest. He bowed out 
profoundly, and in one hour a buttoned boy 
called and delivered a smart salute; a box of 
I wenfy-svght puk; and a bottle containing six 
draughts: the quantity of each was determined 
by horizontal glass lines raised on the phial at 
equal distances: the pills contained aloes, co- 
locynth, soap, and another ingredient 1 have 
unfortunately forgotten: the draught, steel, 
columba root, camphor, and cardamoms. Two 
pills for every night, a draught three times a 
day. 

“ I do not quite understand this, Julia,” said 
Mrs. Dodd; “ here are pills for a fortnight, but 
Ihe bottle will last only two days.” 

The mystery was cleared by the pretty page 
arriving every other day with a fresh phial, and 
a military flourish of hand to cap. 

After the third bottle (as topers say), Mrs. 
Dodd felt uneasy. All this saluting, and firing 
of phials, at measured intervals, smacked of 
routine and nonchalance too much to satisfy 
her tender anxiety j and sjme instinct whispered 
that an airy creature, threatened with a myste¬ 
rious malady, would not lower herself to be cured 
bj machinery. 

So she. sent for Mr. Osmond, a consulting 
1 surgeon, who bore a high reputation in Barking- 
ton. He came; and proved too plump for that 
complete, elegance sh? would have desired in a 
medical attendant; but had a soft hand, q gpntle 
touch, and a subdued manner. He spoke to the 
atient with a kindness which won the mother 
irectly; had every hope of setting her right 
without any violent or disagreeable remedies; 
but, whin sue had retired* altered his tone, and 
told Mrs. Dodd seridhsly she had done well to 
send for him in time; it was a ease of “ Hy- 
percesthcsia” (Mrs. Dodd elasped her hands in 
alarm), “ or, as unprofessional persons would 
say, ‘ excessive sensibility.’ ” « ' ^ 

MPs. Dodd was somewhat relieved. Trans¬ 
lation blunts thunderbolts. She told him she 
had always feared for her child on that score. 
But was sensibility curable ? Could a nature 
be changed? « r 
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] He’replied, that the Idiosyncrasy could not; 

but its morbid excess could, especially when 
taken in'time. Advice was generally called in 
too late. However, here the only serious 
symptom was the Insomnia. “ We must treat 
lier for that,” said ho, writing a prescription; 
“ but for the rest, active employment, long 
walks, or rides, and a change of scene and 
associations, will be all that will be required. 
In these case*,” resumed Mr. Osmond, “ con¬ 
nected as they are with Hyperoemia, medical men 
consider moderate venesection to be indicated.” 

“Venesection? Why, that is bleeding,” ejacu¬ 
lated Mrs. Dodd, and looked aghast. 

Mr. Osmond saw her repugnance, and flowed 
aside: “ But hare, where Kephalalgia and other 
symptoms are wanting, it is not called for in the 
least; inured, woqjd bo unadvisahle.” He then 
put on ms gloves, saying carelessly, “ The diet, 
of co?t(pe, must be Antiphlogistic.” 

Mrs. Dodd thanked nim warmly for the intc- 
. rest he had shown, and, after ringing the# bell, 
accompanied him herself to the head of the stairs, 
and then asked him would he mid to his kindness 
by telling her where she couJa buy t 'mtt 

Mr. Osmond looked surprised at the question, 
and told her any chemist would make it up for 
her. It was only a morphine pfti, to be taken 
every night. 

“Oh, I do not mean the prescription,” ex¬ 
plained Mrs. Dodd, “ but the new food the dear 
child is to take ? Au—flo—Gistic, was it ? I had 
better write it down, sir;” and ijhe held her wee 
ivory tablets ready. 

Air. Osmond stared, then smiled superior : 
“ Antiphlogistic is not an esculent, it is a Me¬ 
dical term.” 

“ There, soc my ignorance 1” said Mrs'. Dodd, 
sweetly. * 

He replied courteously, "lam afraid it is, * See 
my rudeness, talking Greek to a lady. 5 But it is 
impossible to express medical ideas by popular 
terms. ‘ Antiphlogistic’ is equivalent to non¬ 
inflammatory. Yot^ must know that nearly all 
disorders arise from, or are connected with, 

* phlegmon, 5 that is, morbid heat; inflammation. 
Then a curative system antagonistic to lies*, in 
short, an Antiphlogistic treatment, restores the 
healthy "equilibrium by-the cooling effect'of ve¬ 
nesection or cupping in violent cases, followed 
by drastic agents, and, by vesication and even 
salivation if.necessary—don’t be alarmed! No¬ 
thing in so mild a case as this indicates the 
exhibition of active remedies—and, in all cases, 
serious or the reverse, the basis of the treatment 
is a light abstemious diet; a diet at once lower¬ 
ing and cooling: in one word, Antiphlogistic. 
Let us say then, for brealtfast, dry toast with very 
little butter—no coffee—cocoa (from the nibs), 
or weak tea: for luncheon, beef-tea or mutton- 
broth: for dinner, a-slice of roast chicken, and 
tapioqg, oMjfmolina, pudding. 1 would give 
her one glasscf sherry, but no more, amWiarley- 
water; it would be as well Jo avoid brown 
meats, at all events for the present. With these 
precautions, my dear madam, I think your 
anxiety will soon be happjj| removed.” 

. 

Upon the goodsurgeon’s departure, Mrs. Dodd 
went in search of Julia, and told her site was 
charmed with him. “ So kind and considerate. 

He enters into my solicitude, and seems to par¬ 
take it; and, he speaks under his breath, and 
selects his expressions. Yon are to take a nar¬ 
cotic, and long walks, and an antiphlogistic 
diet.” 

Julia took her long walkB and light diet; and 
became a little pale at times, and had fewer 
bursts of high spirits in the intervals of depres¬ 
sion. Her mother went with her care to a female 
friend. Tim lady said she would not trust to 
surgeons ai|d apothecaries ; she would have a 
downright physician. “ Why not go to the top 
of the tree at once, and call in Dr. Short ? You 
have heard of him ?” * 

> “ Oh yes; I have even met him in society; a 
most refined person; I will certainly follow 
your advice and consult him. Oh, thank, you. 
Mis. Bosanquet! A propos, do you consider him 
skilful?” 

“Oil, immensely; ho is a particular friend 
of my husband’s.” 

, This was so convincing, that off went another 
three-cocked note, and next day a dark green 
carriage and pair dashed up to Mrs. Dodd’s door, 
and Dr. Short bent himself in an are, got out, 
and slowly mounted the stairs. He was six feet 
two* wonderfully thin, livM, and gentleman¬ 
like. Pine long head, keen eye, lantern jaws. 

At sight of him Mrs. Dodd rose and smiled, 
Julia started and sat trembling. He stepped 
across the room inaudibly, and, after the usual 
civilities, glanced at the patient’s tongue, and 
touched her wrist delicately. “ Pulse is rapid,” 
said he. 

Mrs. Dodd detailed the symptoms. Dr. Short 
listened with the patient politeness of a gentle¬ 
man, to whom ail this was superfluous. He 
asked for a sheet of note-paper, and divided it 
so gently, he seemed to be persuading one thing 
to be two; he wrote a pair of prescriptions, and 
whilst thus employed looked up every now and 
then and conversed with the laaies. 

“You have a slight subclavicular affection. 
Miss Dodd: I meaft, a little pain under the 
shoulder-blade.” * 

•"No, sir,” said Julia, quietly. 

Dr. Short looked a little surprised; his fe¬ 
male patients rarely contradicted him. Was it 
for them to disown things he was so good as to 
assign them ? 

“ Ah I” said he, “you are not conscious of it: 
all iho better; it must be slight; a mere uneasi¬ 
ness : no more.” He then, numbered the pre¬ 
scriptions 1, 2, and. advised Mrs. Dodd to drop 

No. 1 after the eighth day, and substitute No. 2, 
to be continued until convalescence. He put 
on his gloves, to leJve. Mrs. Dodd, then, with 
some hesitation, asked him humbly whether she 
might ask him what the disorder was. “ Cer¬ 
tainly, madam,” said be, graciously; “your 
daughter is labouring under a slight torpidity of 
the liver. The first- prescription is active, and 
is to clear the gland itself, and the biliary ducts, 
of the excretory accumulation; and the second 
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is exhibited to promote a healthy normal habit 
in that important part of the vascular sys¬ 
tem.” 

“ A liver complaint. Dr. Short! What, then, 
it is not Hyperossthesia ?” 

“ Hyperesthesia ? There is no such disorder 
in the books.” 

“ You surprise me,” said Mrs. Dodd. “Dr. 
Osmond certainly thought it was Hvperoes- 
thesia.” And she consulted her wee tablets to 
establish the word. 

Meantime, Dr. Short’s mind, to judge by his| 
countenance, was away roaming distant space 
in search of Osmond. " Osmond P t)smond P I 
do not know that name in medicine.” 

“ O, O, O!” cried Julut, “ and they bothriive 
in the same street 1” Mrs. Dodd held up her 
finger to this outspoken patient. * 

But a light seemed to break in on Dr. Short. 
“All! you mean Mr. Osmond: a surgeon. ^A 
very respectable man, a most respectable man. 
I do not know a more estimable person—in his 
grade of the profession—than my good friend Mr. 
Osmond. And so he gives opinions in medical 
cases, does he ?” Dr. Short paused, apparent!v 
to realise t his phenomenon in the world of Mind. 
He resumed in a different tone : “You may have 
misunderstood him. Hyperesthesia exists, of 
course; since he says so. But Hyperesthesia is 
not a Complaint; it is a Symptom. Of biliary 
derangement. My worthy friend looks at dis¬ 
orders from a mental point; very natural: his 
interest lies that way, perhaps you are aware: 
but profounder experience proves that mental 
sanity is merely one of the results of bodily 
health: and I am happy to assure you that, 
the biliary canal once cleared, and the secretions 
restored to the healthy habit, by these pre¬ 
scriptions, .the Hyperesthesia, and other con¬ 
comitants of hepatic derangement, will disperse, 
and leave our interesting patient in the enjoy¬ 
ment of her natural intelligence, her friends’ 
affectionate admiration, and above all, of a sound 

constitution. Ladies, I have the honour-” 

and the Doctor eked out this sentence by 
rising. 

“ Oh, thank you. Dr. Short,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
rising with him j “ you inspire me with con¬ 
fidence, and gratitude.” As if. under the 'in¬ 
fluence of these feelings only she took Dr. Short’s 
palm, and pressed it. Of the two hands, which 
met for a moment then, one was soft and melt¬ 
ing, the other a bunch of bones; but both were 
very white, and so equally adroit, that a double 
fee passed without the possibility of a bystander 
suspecting it. 

For the benefit of all young virgins afflicted 
like Julia Dodd, here are the Doctor’s prescrip¬ 
tions : 

A * 

FOR MISS DODD. 

R Pil: Hvdrarg: Chlor: Co: 
ul: nocta sumend: 

;. . ' IDecoc: Aloes Co: Jj 

• V - * ' omni mane. 

• * viii. Sept. J. S. 

» t {y ■' ■ " 


FOR MISS DODD. 

R Conf: SennsB. , 

Potass: Bitartrat. 

Extr: Tarax: a a ,?ss 
Misft: Elect: Cuius sum: 3j omni mane. 

1 xviii. Sept. J. S. 


Id:, Anglic! reddit: per mo Carol: Arun- 
din: 

The same done into English b>me C. It. 

TO* mss DODD. 

1. 0 Jupiter aid us!! Plummer’s pill to bo 
taken etfery night. 1 oz. compound decoction 
of Aloes every morning. 8th Sept. J. S. 

TO* MISS DODD. « 

2. 0 Jupiter aid us!! with Confection of 

Senna, Bitartrate of Potash, extract of Dande¬ 
lion, m eachrhalf an ounce/' let aifajlectuafy 
be mixed; of which let her take 1 drachm t every 
morning. * 18th Sept. #. S. 

t> ■ 

“Quite the courtier,” said Mrs. Dodd, de¬ 
lighted. Julia assented: she even added, with 
a listless wawn, “J had no idea that a skeleton 
was suchL gentlemanlike tiling-; I never saw 
one before.” 

Mrs. Dodd admitted he was very thin. 

“ Oh no, mamma; thin implies a little flesh. 
When he felt my pulse, a chill struck to my 
heart; Death in a black suit seemed to steal up 
to me, and lay a finger on my wrist: and mark 
me for his own.” 

Mrs. Dodd forbade her to give way to such 
gloomy ideas; and expostulated firmly with her 
forjudging learned men by their bodies. “ How- 
e/Ar,” said she, “if the good, kind doctor’s 
remedies do not answer his expectations and 
mine, £ shall take you to London directly. 1 
do hope papa will soon be at home.” , 

Poor Mrs. Dodd was herself slipping into a 
morbid state. A mother collecting Doctors ! 
It is a most fascinating kind of connoisseurship ; 
grows on one like Drink; like Polemics; like Me¬ 
lodrama ; like the Millennium; like any Thing. 

Sure enough the very next week she and Julia 
sat patiently at the morning levee of an eminent 
and'iitled London surgeon. Full forty patients 
were before them: so they had to wait and wait. 
At latt they were ushered into the presence- 
chamber, Rnd Mrs. Dodd entered on the beaten 
ground of her daughter’s symptoms. The noble 
surgeon stopped her civilly but promptly. “Aus¬ 
cultation wfil give us the clue,” said he, and 
drew his stethoscope. Julia shrank, and cast an 
appealing look at her mother; but Mrs. Dodd 
persuaded her to it by taking part in the exami¬ 
nation, add making it as delicate as possible. 
The young lady sat paftting, with cheeks flush¬ 
ing shame, and eyes flashing indignation. The 
impassive chevalier reported on each organ in 
turn without moving his ear from the key-hole. 
“Luum pretty sound,” said he, ilttlo^plain- 

tively: “so is the liver. Now for the--Hum ? 

There is no kardkc insufficiency, I think, neither 
mitral nor tricuspid. If we find no tendency 
to hypertrophy wo shall do very well. Ah, i 
hare succeeded in diagnosing a slight diastolie 
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murmur; very slight.” He deposited the in- 
strument,«and said, not without a certain shade 
of satisfaction that his. research had not been 
fruitless, " The Heart is the peccant organ.” 

"Oh, sir! is it seriousP” said poor Mrs. 
Dodd. 1 

“By no means. Try this” (he scratched a 
prescription which would not have misbecome 
the tomb of Cheops); “and come again in a 
month.” Tirfc! He struck a bell. That 
“ting” said, “Go, live Guinea! and another 
come!” ., 

“Heart disease now!” said Mrs. Dodq, sinking 
back in her hired carriage, aud the tears were in 
her^patient eyes. 

“ My own, owh mamma,” said Julia, earnestly, 
“ do not distress yourself! I have no disease in 
t8e worl^but my old, old, old o^e, of being a 
naughty, wayward girl. As for you, mamma, 
you ha*e resigned your own judgment to your 
inferiors, ana that is both our misfortunes. 
Dear, dear mamma, do take me to a doctres# next 
time, if you have not had enough.” 

“ To a what, love ?” , 

“A she-doctor, then.” * i 
“A female physician, childf There is no 
such thing. No; assurance is becoming a 
characteristic of our sex : but we have not yet 
intruded ourselves into the learned professions; 
thank Heaven.” 

“ Excuse me, mamma, there are one or two; 
for the newspapers say so.” 

“ Well, dear, there are none in this country; 
happily.” 

“ What, not iu London?” 

“No.” * 

“ Then what is the use of such a great over¬ 
grown place, all smoke, if there is nothing in it 
you cannot find in the country ? Let us go back 
to Barkington this very day, this minute, this 
instant; oil, pray, pray.” 

“And so you shall—to-morrow. But you 
must pity your poor mother’s anxiety, and see 
Dr. Chalmers first.’* 

“Oh,mamma,not another surgeon! He fright¬ 
ened me; he hurt me; I never heard of such 
a thing; he ought to be ashamed of himself ;• oh, 
please not another surgeon.” • 

“ It N not a surgeon, dear; it is the “-Court 
Physician.” 

The Court Physician* detected “ a somewhat 
morbid condition of the great nervous centres.” 
To an inquiry whether there was Ifcart-disease, 
he replied, “ Pooh l” On being told Sir William 
had announced heart-disease, he said, “ Ah! that 
alters the ease entirely.” He maintained, how¬ 
ever, that it must be trifling, and w<Juid go no 
further, the nervous system once restored to its 
healthy tone. “ O, Jupiter, aid us! Blue pill 
aud black draught.” 

Dr. Kenyon found the mucous membrane was 
irritated aflfeequired soothing. “ 0, J upiter, &c. 
Blue pill and Seidlitz powder.” • 

Mrs. Dodd returned home Jbnsoled and con¬ 
fused; Julia listless and apathetic. Tea was 
ordered, with two or three kinds of bread, thin¬ 
nest slices of meat, and a little blaut mange, &o.. 


their favourite repast after aionrney; and, whilst 
the tea was drawing, Mrs. Dodd looked over the 
card-trav and enumerated the visitors that had 
called auring their absence: “Dr. Short—Mr. 
Osmond—Mrs. Hetherington—Mr. Alfred Har- 
die—Lady Dewry—Mrs. and Miss Bosanquet. 
What a pity Edward was not at home, dear; Mr. 
Alfred Hardie’s visit must have been to him." 

“ Oh, of course, mamma.” 

“A very manly young gentleman.” 

“ Oh yes. No. He is so rude.” 
i “Is lie ? .Ah, he was ill just then, and pain 
’irritates garjlemen: they are not accustomed to 
it, poor Thfigs.” 

“That is like you, dear mamma; making ex¬ 
cuse* for one.” Juliagdded, faintly, “ but he is 
so impetuous.” * 

» “ I have a daughter who reconciles me to im¬ 
petuosity* And lie must have a good heart, he 
was so kind to my boy.” 

Julia looked aown smiling; but presently 
seemeq to be seized with a spirit of contradic¬ 
tion ; she began to pick poor Alfred to pieces; 
he was this, that, and the other; and then so 
bold, she might say impudbnt. 

Mrs. Dodd replied calmly that he was very 
kind to her boy. 

“Oh, mamma, you cannot approve all the 
words lie spoke.” 

“ It is not worth while to remember all the 
words young gentlemen speak, now-a-days; he 
was very kind to my boy, I remember that.” 

The tea was now ready, and Mis. Dodd sat 
doyn, and nailed a chair, with a smile of invita¬ 
tion for Julia to come and sit beside her. But 
Julia said, “ In one minute, dear,” aud left the 
room. 

When she came back, she fluttered up to her 
mother and kissed her vehemently, then sat 
down radiant. “ Ah!” said Mrs. Dodd, “ why, 
you are looking yourself once more. How do 
you feel now ? Better ?” 

“How do I feel? Let me see: the world 
seems one e-nor-mous flower-garden, and Me the 
butterfly it all belongs to.” She spake, and 
to confirm her words the airy thing went waltz¬ 
ing, sailing, and fluttering round the room, and 
sipping mamma every notr and then on the 
w»g. 

In this buojancy she remained some twenty- 
four hours; and then came clouds and chills, 
which, in their turn, gave way to exultation, 
duly followed by depression. Her spirits 
were so uncertain, that things too minute to 
justify narration turned the scale either way: 
a word from Mrs. Dodd—a new face at St. Anne’s 
Church looking devoutly her way—a piece of 
town gossip distilled in her ear by Mrs. Max- 
ley—and she was sprightly or languid, and both 
more than reaaon. * 

Mrs. Dodd had not the clue; and each extreme 
caused her anxiety; for her own constitution, 
and her experience of life, led her to connect 
health, and happiness too, with gentle, even 
spirits. 

One drizzly afternoon they were sitting silent 
and saddish in the drawing-room, Mrs. Dodd 
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be poplar, Now, those four you have been to 
are spicialists, and that means monomaniucs— 
why on afctb didn’t ye come to me among the' 
rest?—their baddies exspatiate in West-ind. 
squares, bat tbeif souls .dwell in a n’alley ivory 
man Jack of ’em: Aberford’s in Stomieh Alley, 
Chalmers’s in Nairve Court, Short’s niver stirs 
out o’ Liver Lane, Paul’s is stuck fast in Kidney 
Close, Kinyon’s in Mukis Membrin Mews, and 
Hibbards’s in Lung Passage. Look see! nixt 
time y’ are out*of sorts, stia o’ consulting throe 
bats an a n’owl at a guinea the piece, send direct 
to me, and I’ll give y’ all their opinions, and all 
their prescriptions, gratis. And deevikch dear 
ye’ll find ’em at the price,if ye swallow’m.” 

Mrs. Dodd thanked him coldly for the Offer, 
but said she would be more grateful if he would 


fire diea out of him. “Put out yotir tongue 1 
—Now your pulse!” * ( 


THE POLISH STRUGGLE FO£ LIFE. 

The western corner of the map of Russia is 
a small projecting spot, inscribed “ Kingdom of 
Poland’’ (because it has no king); and is ail 
which is apparent, in name, of the goodly 
territory known as Poland previous*to 1772. 
This Russian province resembles the summit 
of a hill overtopping the waters of a mighty 
inundation. It is tne Ararat* of the Polish 
world. All the rest of the titular country has 
been submerged and swamped by the encroach¬ 
ing waves of a threefold aeluge. Posen, "Vol- 
hynia, Galicia, and the rest, are no longer 
Polish, but respectively Prussian, Russian, and 
Austrian. Poland is a victim whose members 
have been'swallowed by three separate political 
boa-constrictors. Are reunion and resuscitation 
possible ? or. Is she digested and dead ? arc 
the leading questions of the day. 

Poland is out off*from Western Europe not 
only by geographical distance, but also by the 
peculiarities of her language, which is so com¬ 
plex and difficult that Poles are apt to sayuiat 
no foreigner can ever learn it thoroughly. 8 They 
vaunt its richness, variety, and power; and it 
is still a living language, and a bond of union 
amongst those Who speak it. It is the most 
peflfct of the Slavonic dialects, fy superior to 
Russian. It has great aptitude for inversion, 
like Latin and Greek. It is particularly clear 
and precise. Its nouns have seven cases, and, 
like the Greek, three numbers instead of two. 
The adjectives (and eve# some substantives, as 
proper names) are declined by genderand number. 
The necessity of employing the article in some 
cases, and the power or dispensing with it in 
others*, jy£.a great advantage. And in the 
Polish coaptations, there is no need t<fc employ 
the personal pronoun incessantly, because the 
terminations of the verb fulfil Jneir office. Those 
terminations go so far as to mdicate the gender 
of the persons speaking or spokeij of. Add to 


all this an abundance of augmentatives and 
diminutives, like the Italian* and you have a 
language which in itself ooihstitqjes a national 
Freemasonry. On the other baud, the Poles are 
admirable linguists with regard to languages not 
their ow&. 

Old national customs are cherished. The 
danods and- ffites are completely national; 
nothing is borrowed, all is original. The Swie- 
cone, or Blessing, is One of their most interest¬ 
ing customs. It is a repast served after mass 
on Easter Sunday, of which the whole family 
jpartakes standing. Most of the dishes, pre¬ 
pared beforehand, are served cold. It is not 
permitted lo take of the feast before the 
benediction by the priest; whence the name. 
The* tables are sometimes laid and garnished 
several days beforehand, in rooms carefully 
lbcked to keep out intruders. On Easter Day, 
after the blessing, everybody wishes everybody 
a Jiappy year. Before the beginning of, the 
meal, the host offers blessed eggs to his guests, 
who aic obliged to accept them. 

In old times, the Blessing was a weighty 
matter. The Palatiu Sapieha served to a number 
«f Lithuanian and Polish lords a lamb prepared 
witli pistachio nuts. The lamb represented 
the Agnus Dei, and was surmounted by a little 
flag. On another’side were four wild- boars 
(figuring the four seasons) stuffed with ham and 
sausages. Further on, were twelve stags 
(typical of the months of the year) roasted 
whole, with their horns gilt, and filled with 
rabbits, bares, and pheasants. Fifty-two tarts, of 
enormous circumference, answered to the num¬ 
ber of weeks. Three hundred and sixty-five 
cakes called to mind the days of the year. 
Wine was supplied in silver vessels of corre¬ 
sponding multitude. 

The custom of the Blessing still exists. Iu 
Warsaw, and other large towns, the Easter re¬ 
joicings last a fortnight. In the country, the 
gentry invite their friends to sojourn with them 
the same space of time. The peasants, even, keep 
the feast as well as they can, with eggs, sausages, 
roast lamb, ham, and cakes made with saffron and 
plums. These natioijpl observances are not swept 
away by the absorption infp Russian territory. 
The people cling to them more closely than ever. 

ThepaiTitiou'of Poland is a historical event with 
which our readers are familiar; and for nearly one 
hundred yeaih the Muscovite government has 
been striving to obliterate the landmarks which 
divide it from its share of the spoil. All methods 
have been tried,except impartial and liberal treat¬ 
ment. Polish patriots now hold that any com¬ 
promise with Russia would be the worst step 
that Poland could take; and they give their 
reasons. They are obliged to arrive at the con¬ 
viction that the ofjjeet of their oppression is not 
to conquer the insurrection, but to crush the 
country utterly. One general has been publicly 
acousea of offering five roubles (about sixteen 
shillings) for every insurgent’s head brought to 
him by the peasants. For him, of course, one 
head is as good as another, provided it only be 
Polish. Superior officers in the Russian service. 
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who still have hearts, prefer Buicide to the 
execution of orders which degrade both the 
Russian army and its leaders. . 

When the* emperor’s brother arrived in 
Warsaw, patriots feared .that the population, 
worn out by long suffering and seduced by 
brilliant promises, might be persuaded to give up 
the silent protest which they had hitherto so 
firmly persevered in. If they were to believe the • 
flattering rumours wafted from St. Petersburg, a 
new era was about to commence for the wretched 
people, and the prince was come to inaugurate 
a new and national policy. Rut the Russian { 
court, although alarmed at the attitude of all 
parties in ancient Poland, and the sympathy which 
it excited in Western Europe, merely wanted to 
deceive Prance and England by apparent Con¬ 
cession, and to cheat the Poles of their indepen¬ 
dence while holding out magnificent promises'. 
The Grand-Duke Constantine and the Marquis 
Wielopolski did their best to effect what, in pri¬ 
vate life, would be called a swindling transaction. 

The grand-duke issued patriotic proclama¬ 
tions ; he addressed gracious words to the shoe¬ 
maker Hiszpanski; he warmly appealed to.Count 
Audrd Zamoyski to make friendly advances to 
the Marquis Wielopolski; he gave the name of 
Waclaw to his new-born son, and confided him to 
a Polish nurse: all which were pilot-balloons 
and baits', to entice consistent patriots and 
eminent citizens into the meshes of the great 
Muscovite net. The Poles were to abandon 
their future chances of independence; in return, 
no offer was made either of the constitution of 
1S15, or of a national army, or of the Polijh 
flag, or individual liberty, or of the freedom of 
the press, or of the reunion of the ancient 
provinces to the kingdom of Poland. All these 
were claimed by the Poles; nothing was given. 

One instance will illustrate the animus of 
Russia towards Poland. The mother of an 
insurgent who had been taken prisoner, lately 
implored the grand-duke’s clemency. The 
prince, perhaps touched with pity, perhaps 
conscious that tyranny must have its limits, 
referred the case to General Rozimoff, and in¬ 
quired whether lie might bf allowed to do any¬ 
thing for the prisoner. The general replied that 
the man belonged to. the very worst class of 
offenders, and that he had killed three Russians 
in a skirmish.' The mother rejoined that it was 
false; for the Dziennik Pouwizeckny (the 
official journal) had stated that no lli&sian had 
perished in that encounter. 

The mask has fallen, and Russia once more 
shows herself the same as she was undei: 
Catherine, Suvarrow, and Nicholas. Count 
Andre Zamoyski, torn from his dying wife, 
was transported to St. Petersburg and sent into 
exile. Count Ronikcr, marshal of the nobility 
of Podolia, and all the marshals of the districts 
of that province, were arrested and imprisoned. 
Rut the ukase concerning discretional recruiting 
in Poland (the discretion being exercised by the 
Russian authorities) is what, has made the yoke 
y. unbearable, as a very little explanation will snow. 

By an imperial order of the year 1831, the 
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inhabitants of Poland were assimilated to those 
of the Russian empire, as far as regards military 
service. Consequently, since that date, the 
.kingdom of Poland has been included in the 
general military system, and .has been obliged 
to conform to the measures generally taken 
throughout the empire in furnishing its con¬ 
tingent number of men. So far, there appears 
no great oppression or injustice towards a con¬ 
quered, or rather a violently annexed, population. 

In the empire, the eastern antt the western 
regions have alternately supplied, every other 
year, tbq required number of recruits; "but the 
kingdom of Poland, which,, in virtue of an 
ukase of 1831, ought,to furnish an annual con¬ 
tingent,' had still only to furnish half the pro¬ 
portional number of men seqifired every two 
years from each half of the empire. This 
regulation lasted until 1855, ‘the yeaH*i which 
the last recruitment took plage. On the*96th 
of August 1 , 1856, shortly after the end^f the 
Crimeaif war, the general recruitment was 
suspended for three years,, and then again for 
three years more. 

At present, wit^the intention of preventing, 
as far as possible, any increase of the contingent, 
by the formation of a strong reserve (and also 
to fill up the vacancies in tbe army and navy), 
his majesty ordained, by his ukase of the 1st 
of September last, a general levy, for the year 
1863, intfboth the eastern ana the western 
regions, and consequently, as a matter of course, 
in the kingdom of Poland also. So _ far, the 
emperor’s treatment of his subjects is impartial 
and equal. But tbe tyrant’s unfair aud oppres¬ 
sive blow is now about to fall heavily. 

Uy a letter of tbe 17th of September last, the 
Russian Minister of War informed his impe¬ 
rial highness, the grand-duke lieutenant, that, 
“as far as concerns the recruiting to take place 
in the kingdom of‘ Poland, his majesty, con¬ 
sidering the introduction of the robot (free 
labour instead of compulsory labour) at this 
moment;—and ccmsidermg besides that in the 
exceptional condition wliieh the country is 
placed, the mode of recruiting by drawing lots 
(the legal mode) might be inconvenient : 

“ Slis majesty has deigned to ordain, in con¬ 
formity with tht proposal of his imperial high-‘ 
ness, toat‘ the first general recruitment for the 
kingdom of Poland shall be adjourned, aud a 
partial recruitment only shall be made at present. 
Drawing lots shall, this time, be replaeed b/"fikc 
designation <ft. individuals fit for the service, as 
had hitherto been practised. This designation 
shall be made by special authorities, to be ap¬ 
pointed by the council of administration. 

“ From this first recruitment are exempted 
large landed proprietors, peasants, and all indi¬ 
viduals exclusively employed, in agricultural 
business. The other inhabitants of villages, 
small landowners, farmers, as well as the popu¬ 
lation o( all towns in the kingdom^imhcwt dis¬ 
tinction of religion, will have to supply a con¬ 
tingent whose nupber shall be fixed at a later 
date. The counSl of administration is au¬ 
thorised to modify, transitorily, with a view to 
* «> 
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the execution of this regulation, sundry excep¬ 
tions which are allowed by the law of 1859.” 

For the future, then, instead of being, as 
heretofore, general, the recruitment is to press 
upon one portion only of the nation. The 
owners of large domains, the peasants entitled 
to the privileges of the new law of serfdom, and 
farm servants, are exempt from military service. 
The contingent is to be tom from the dwellers 
in towns, frojn small yeomen cultivating their 
own little patch of land, and from field labourers. 
By moans of these invidious exceptions, it is 
hoped to attach the favoured classes to Russia,, 
and to sow discord amongst her Polish subjects. 
Father, by making the towns bear the weight 
of the conscription, it is intended to expatriate 
the most enlightened and active portion of the 
population • . 

The Institution of the arbitrRry selection of 
each^pdividual recruit, for the impartial plan of 
drawing by lot, reauires a word of qpmment. 
The Emperor Nicholas, who was no appientice 
at despotism, and who wished to dispose of the 
destiny of every inhabitant of Poland according 
to his own will, could hit upon no better inven¬ 
tion than to suppress the practice ofarawing by 
lot, replacing it by the special designation of 
each recruit. The tiger could thus lay his talons 
on whatever victim pleased him best. Alexander 
the Second, yielding to a benevolent impulse, for 
which even his enemies must give him credit, 
spontaneously avowed the tyranny of that 
system, and substituted for it drawing by lot, as 
more in conformity with humahity and justice. 
But, since the promulgation of that change, no 
recruitment has taken place iu Poland; anj it 
is at the moment when the population were 
about to profit by the only serious amelioration 
of the new reign, that the Grand-DiAc Con¬ 
stantine and the Marquis Wielopolski dare to 
decree arbitrary selection. There exists, there¬ 
fore, a double legislation; one on paper, in¬ 
tended to lure the population by chimerical 
hopes, and another^ in practice, devised to tor¬ 
ture them. The* liberalism of the Malrquis 
Wielopolski, and the benevolent intentions of 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, have- been illus¬ 
trated by a bitter reduction to practice. 

Commissioners chosen by the council of admi¬ 
nistration are entrusted with the task of marking 
the men who are to be recruits. To weed out 
obnoxious individuals* and to hold in hand the 
nTost flexible instrument that government ever 
wielded, is the double object kept in view under 
the pretext of a recruitment. No easier Ineaus 
can be conceived of getting rid of persons sus¬ 
pected of independence and patriotism. And, 
to shake off any shaakles which' might im¬ 
pede the commissioners' movements, Article 3 
of the Rescript authorises the council of ad¬ 
ministration to suspend the action of the legal 
exenjptjaflfr^tipulated in the decree of 1859. 
Consequents, only sons, the eldest ssons of 


, from twenty to thirty years 
ions exception of the great 


landowners and their peasants, is delivered up 
in a mass to the discretional power of the go¬ 
vernment. No check or limit is laid down, 
either as to the number of the recruits, the re¬ 
sponsibility of-the commissioners, or the dura¬ 
tion of their arbitrary proceedings. 

But the reader ought to be made aware what 
military life in Russia is. He will be greatly 
in error if he fancies that there 1 is any re¬ 
semblance between the Russian military service 
and the career of arms which France opens 
to the soldier’s ambition. In France, it is con¬ 
tinually boasted that every soldier may carry a 
marshal’s baton iu his knapsack. In Russia, 
all commiiions are conferred on the nobility 
cxdusively. In France, the soldier is respected 
by his superiors; Cstporal punishmeut is un¬ 
known. In Russia, he is made to suffer tbe 
most barbarous and degrading treatment. In 
France, the soldier is affectionately cared for; 
nourished with wholesome and abundant food, 
excellently taught, conveniently clad, and sa¬ 
lubriously lodged. In Russia, the soldier’s 
lot is miserable; for he is made a source of 
profit by his chiefs, who enrich themselves at 
Tiis expense. In France, the duration of mili¬ 
tary service is seven years, at its full extent; 
the practical average is considerably shorter. 
In Russia, it is fifteen years. . 

Such is the condition of the Russian soldier. 
If it be lamentable for him, how much more 
lameutable must it be for the Pole, tom from his 
native soil and from all his family affections, to be 
incorporated in the ranks of a foreign army—the 
implacable enemies of his country1 Scattered 
In the midst of Russian soldiers (instead of 
forming distinct regiments, like the Hungarians) 
he has for comrades men who speak a different 
language, who profess a different religion, and 
who are influenced by different aspirations. He 
is sent far away to the confines of Asia, and 
particularly to the range of the Caucasus. He 
receives no news-of his friends at home; it is 
only by a miracle that here and there one in¬ 
dividual survives fifteen years of physical and 
moral torture, to revisit his native village; and 
perhaps the bitterest of his trials is, at a 
moment’s warning to hav» to fire on his own 
fellow-countrymen. There is no difficulty in 
conceiving that the Polish women weep for 
their Ions, thflir brothers, and their lovers, when 
once enrolled in the Russian army, as they 
would weep, for the dead. 

Polish women have always been gifted with a 
oertain dash of military spirit; and they are ma¬ 
nifesting it now. There are many women* in the 
insurgent camp taking part in the war. Many 
families, who bad sought refuge in Gallicia at 
the outbreak of the troubles, have returned to 
Poland and joined the insurgents. One whole 
family is cited ; the father, mother, son, and two 
daughters, have all enlisted. 

Catherine the Second boasted that she had 
abolished the punishment of. death, and she 
buried her victims alive in the mines of Siberia. 
The Poles would prefer sacrificing their heads 
on the scaffold, to tbe death by inches indicted 
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on them while spending the best portion of their 
lives in the Russian service. For them to serve; 
in the Russian arms’, under the conditions there 
inevitable, is more than equivalent to the punish* 
ment of death. Russia is not so short-sighted 
as to excite the indignation of Europe by 
shedding torrents of human blood. She prefers 
to kill quietly in .the shade, and to torture her 
victims leisurely. The Gazette of Silqsia, lost, 
November, announced that forty-two Polish 
officers were broken, declared infamous, and. 
condemned to he first whipped and then trans¬ 
ported to Siberia, for having taken part in the 
late revolutionary attempts. It can only have 
been for such purposes that the discretional re¬ 
cruitment was invented. ‘ 

The fact, indeed, was openly stated by*tjie 
Journal of St. Petersburg in February last: 
“We by no means deny that the measure!, 
which have caused the recruitment'to weigh 
heavily on the populace of towns by exempting 
the country population, are abnormal measures. 
The government was perfectly aware that the 
recruitment would be the signal for an explo¬ 
sion, always imminent and only delayed. Rut 
the head being out of our reach, we had ttf 
cripple the arms, seize the weapons, and render 
the instruments inoffensive: which is what the 
Russian government has done.*’ 

The Warsaw correspondence of the Patrie 
gives credible details of the manner in which 
the recruitment was executed in the night of 
the 14th-15th of January last. It is already 
known'that steps had been taken to have an 
adequate force at hand, in case of resistance. 
At eleven o’clock at night the squares and the 
principal streets were occupied by military. 
The regiments of the Guards, recently arrived 
at Warsaw, were distributed about the different 
quarters of the town, under the direction of the 
police. At the same time strong patrols of 
cavalry were on the move from street to street. 
About midnight the kidnapping of the recruits 
began. , 

Police-agents, followed bv five or six soldiers 
with fixed bayonets, entered the houses, holding 
the previously prepared lists of names, and ar¬ 
rested all the parties so designated. The ma¬ 
jority were found at home, and suffered thtyu- 
selves to be led away without resistance. The 
unhappy men so arrested were at first conducted 
to the Hotel de Ville. There thep were divided 
into columns of from twenty to five-ancUwenty, 
and were thence transferred, with their hands 
bound, uuder good escort to the citadel. The 
conscripts—in Poland, prescripts is the usual 
word—seemed in general resigned to their lot. A 
few of them chanted patriotic songs on their way. 
But the mothers from whom their sons had been 
tom, the old men who had lost, their only support, 
the women from whom their husbands had been 
taken, filled the air with wailing and lamentation. 
A great number followed the recruits up to t he 
gates of 'thjg|||k|jWk Never was a more pitiable 

f^fWdperation was concluded without 
. aim" seridmr conflict or outbreak of resistance. 


Rut a kpvemment reduced to employ suoh 
methbds in order to enforce its laws and recruit 
its army, proclaims by the very ant that it has 
no hold on the country where it assumes to 
maintain its authority, and that it reigns by 
forqe qlone. The Poles were to be oongratu- 
lated on having displayed submission and re¬ 
signation, rather than compromise the cause of 
their oountry by unavailing and desperate efforts. 
Public opinion attributed to tliem a moral vic¬ 
tory for which it was iropossihfb not to give 
them credit. They had set a heroic example; 

I for the recruitment was not to'be attempted in 
the provinces until it had been concluded in the 
capital. • 

Sueh self-denial, however, did not fall in with 
Russian views, which wanted to provoke a 
bloody conflict at any price. The grand-duty' 
and the marquis, wefl awaitfof the neural in- 
dignationjelt throughout all Poland, tljifsw in 
hi * 


long article* of which the following is the prin¬ 
cipal passage: “Never, for the last thirty years, 
has the recruitment been effected with so much 
ease and expedition ! The conscripts brought 
to the citadel were full of joy. They manifested 
their delight at entering the School of Order 
called the army, and at resuming there an active 
and serious existence, after so many years spent 
in the disorder of pernicious dreams.” 

As M. de Montalembert eloquently says, the 
Polish insurrection is not a rash outbreak (like 
that at Athens six months ago, or that at Paris 
fifteen years ago), in which the bewildered con¬ 
querors are more embarrassed than elated with 
their easy victory. Nor is it a plot hatched in 
the dark, and speculating on the gains of the 
bloody ^ame of war, like that which produced 
the Lombard war and the Italian revolution. It 
is a sudden and spontaneous explosion provoked 
by the oonseription—a consoription imposed not 
with the equitable and unvarying forms annually 
practised in France, but with the same savage 
treachery with wliich negrofis are kidnapped on 
the'Guinea coast;—intended, not to arm the 
nation, but to decimate it; and having for its 
result the deportation for life of twenty-five 
thousand youn& Poles, previously marked by 
the Russian police! Its consequence is that, 
for the present, the cruel boast can no longer be 
made that “ Order reign#at Warsaw.” 

As tire Russians have begun so are They 
continuing. Not long ago they committed a 
frightful murder in the village of’ Wisniew, 
between Oatrowio and Wichkow, on the line of 
railway between Warsaw and St. Petersburg. 
The Cossacks, after cutting the throat of M. 
Seewald, a conservator ot forests, in whose 
house two insurgents had taken refuge, carried 
his head about at the end of a lance, and then 
tossed it to his own dog. M. SewvahTs wife 
was severely wounded. His sisterTBotu whoso 
hands were shot through) and his child contrived 
to escape. V, 

On the 26th of February a small body of 
three hundred Poles, leaving the town of Opa- 
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lowch'tuuler the command of Okinskv* entered 
the forest, where the; were attacked by three 
thousand •Russians. The Cossacks begun by 
plundering the waggons, of which the insur¬ 
gents took advantage to put a certain distance 
between themselves and their adversaries. Pur¬ 
sued by the Russians for more than four miles, 
they lost six men, one of whom, Thaddeus 
Pikulski, was only nineteen years of age. This 
unhappy lad was tied to the foot of a Cos¬ 
sack’s horse, and so dragged for another couple 
of miles. His skull was soon fractured by 
stones and the roots of trees. A monk of 
the order of the Bemadins was also w(funded ini 
this encounter. The insurgents wanted to cany 
iiinPoff with them, but the brave ecclesiastic said, 
“Leave roe here, my children, to die in peace, 
looking the enemy full in the face." The Rus¬ 
sians putiflm to death, and cat qff his head. 

Fogr " mowers,” ‘who had taken refuge in a 
hut, *%re burnt alive by the Cossacks. They 
several times tried to force their way-out, but 
at every attempt were thrust back intb the 
flames again. 

A young man named Krasusky, the son of a 
landowner of the village of PlesniaWVola, and 
one of his friends named Breconowski, were 
arrested by the Russians near Badzyn. They 
each received two hundred blows of the stick, 
to make them confess their intehtion of joining 
the insurgents. The confession once obtained, 
they were shot. At the time of writing this, 
accounts arc coming in of the Russian treat¬ 
ment of prisoners, too dreadful to detail in these 
columns. 

Horrors of persecution call forth horrors of 
self-sacrifice. A young man attached to the 
Court of Appeal at Posen, bad both his legs 
carried away by a cannon-ball, in a recent en¬ 
counter between the insurgents and the Russians 
at Powiedz. His brother persisted in remaining 
with him and in making every effort to save 
him. The wounded man then blew his own 
brains out, in order to leave his brother at liberty 
to escape. • • 

Now and then adventures occur, in which 
dramatic justice prevails. _ Two young Poles, on 
their wav to Posen to join the insurgents? and 
pursued by a couple ot mounted Prussian gen¬ 
darmes? hid themselves in a wayside cottage. 
The gendarmes, certain that .they bad tracked j 
their prey,'coolly fastened their horses to the 
garden-hedge, and, sabre in hand, forced their 
way into the cottage. The Pole!, to escape, 
climbed on to the roof. Thence, lightly dropping 
into the garden, they unfastened the gendarmes’ 
horses, mounted them, and so reached the frontier 
and the insurgents’ camp, which wSs close at 
hand. Twenty-four hours afterwards, a couple 
of letters, addressed to their parents, informed 
them of the lucky escape, and also enclosed 
* forty thalers, which they found in the gen- 
darmcS-^SSiiji-holsters, and which they felt it a 
duty to return. Whether Russian!? under 
similar circumstances, would Aave been equally 
polite to their complaisant Prussian allies, may 


know, however, that the Polish insurgents sent 
back, with apologies, the Grand-Duchess Con¬ 
stantine’s letters; whilst the Russian generals 
returned the compliment with massacre, fire, 
and extermination. 

Langiewicz, the recent dictator of Poland, is a 
man of the middle height, or rather short, but 
with broad shoulders and a fall face, light 
brown hair, long yellow moustaches, very rest¬ 
less and piercing eyes. His head is thrown bade 
with a martial and decided air; his motions are 
abrupt. He looks about thirty years of age. 

His aides-de-camp are almost all very young. 
One in particular appears extremely juvenile 
and singularly graceful, and is, in fact, no other 
than a Russian young lady, Polonised, Made¬ 
moiselle Poustowojtoi, who has hitherto taken 
part in all the insurrectionary demonstrations. 
She was originally an orthodox Greek, but is 
now a Catholic, which conversion procured her 
eleven months’ lodgings in a dungeon in the 
citadel of Krzcmieniec. Being removed to 
Zamoip on the 24th .of January, she was re¬ 
leased on the way by a band of insurgents, who 
brought her to General Langiewicz. He ap¬ 
pointed her adjutant at Malogoszcw, of which 
office she is perfectly capable; being as bravo as 
beautiful. AH the aides-de-camp wear a carbine 
slung across their shoulders and a revolver at 
their girdle. Their distinctive mark is a scarf 
of red wool. It should be added that their post 
is extremely dangerous, and that not a few of 
them get killed. 

They have need, indeed, of stout hearts) both 
tigs aides-de-camp and their general. But if ever 
foreign rule was unbearable, it is surely the 
Russian government of Poland; and if ever in¬ 
surrection was justifiable, it is that which resists 
the kidnapping of a nation’s sons and fathers. 
The Italian potentates, now dethroned, did no¬ 
thing, on an extensive or general scale, to com¬ 
pare in blackness with the deeds permitted by 
Alexander the Second, and of which William of 
Prussia is so ready an accorrqfiice. The giving 
up to Russia of prisoners who sought an 
asylum in Prussia, unasked, is an instance of 
officious aud atrocious treachery which has sent 
a shudder throughout evejy fibre of European 
civilisation. 


• SPRING. 

I Know a woo A to which the darling Spring 
Comes early with the blessing of her smile, 

And sets the pale wood-flowers blossoming— 

Ah me, ah me I how many a weary mile 
'I leave that little wood behind—yet. still 
As Spring advances once more 1 behold 
The rustic bridge that spam the singing rill 
Ot hill-bom water, crystal-clear and cold. 

I cross the bridge, pass tbro’ the swinging wicket, 
The path, still damp, its quiet coarse pursues 
’Mid mottled beech-boles, satiny brake and thicket, 
And deep-struck roots, where, nourish’d by the dews, 
Nestling the little violets whose blue eyes 
J ost peep at me askant through heart-shaped leaves, 
Fragile wood-sorrel, with its pearly dyes 
All iridescent as the skies the eves 
Lengthening; rqjoice us with. Wind-flowers whits 
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Bursting from purpled buds, lift bended bends 
And gaze around with open-eyed delight, 

And the wood’s lady, lovely primrose, shed* 

The blessing of her odour, solt and bland 
Among the vernal grass and velvet moss. 

X stoop to pluck her—yet arrest my hand— 

It seems so cruel to indict the loss 
Of her sweet presence on the little nook 
She lighted like a star. 

About my feet 

A lavish wealth of beauty greets each look, 

And in the perfumed air a chorus sweet 
Of verbal rapture echoes; full and soft 
The cnckoo’s muffled cry searches the wood, 

And from the tallest elm rings forth aloft 
Upon the listening ear a circling flood a 
Of song from Philomel’s delicious throat; 

And, ’mid her pauses, further off I hear 
The constant thrush’s scarcPinferior note, 

With all its changes, vigorous and clear. r 

And now the wood is cross’d, and I behold 
A burst of glory 1 for the cowslips spread 
A veritable Field of Cloth of Gold * 

Laid out fur me, and me alone, to tread! 

I will not tread it Musingly I lean * 

Upon the stile, and lovingly recal 
The etcry of the Bleeping Imogen. 

(I never see a cowslip but I fall 
To murmuring dreamily, “On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.”) There I rest, 

And gaze, and dream, while all the tall tree-tops, 
Pregnant with sappy buds, sigh answering 
To the wind’s wooing, so forgivingly 
Of all his winter buffets. 

Darling Spring, 

For this most bappy dream my thanks to thee! 


A JACKDAW UPON A WEDDING. 

About the middle of the last century there 
was written, by one of the’masters of West¬ 
minster School, a delightful little, poem con¬ 
cerning a jackdaw. The master’s patronymic 
was Bourne; and he could not have been very 
much hated bj» the Westminster boys of the 
time as a pedagogue, or as a man, since they 
and all his contemporaries agreed to change 
his Christian name of Vigcei\t into the affec¬ 
tionate diminutive,of “Vinny.” The “Jack¬ 
daw,” was composed originally in the L$in 
tongue; but it was translated-*-and, very ex¬ 
quisitely translated top—ifito out vernacular by 
William Cowper. It is, I conscientiously be¬ 
lieve, the very sweetest little canzonet that ever 
was penned. When you have once read it, yon 
must needs read it again; and then perforce 
you must learn it by heart, and after that it re- 
mains indelibly fixed upon your memory, . No 
one ever fprgot the “ Jackdaw” who'could onee 
repeat it without book. The gravest, loftiest 
minds have .loved so to dwpll upon its simple 
verse and kind philosophy. There was a potent, 
learned divine once who lay* dying, ana in his 
abonred. breathing was observed trying tore- 
pe'at put their ears to his lips, 

the expression of some last 

solemaM 
stanza 


>; he was only murmuring a 
iza—from vinny Bourne’s 


“Jaekdlw.” When that true American gen¬ 
tleman, Mr. Richard Rush, was minister from 
the then United States to this country , he dined 
frequently with George Canning; and he tells 
us that on one occasion — the times were 
dark and troublous—the Minister of State, 
who had been throughout, and desert 

silent and preoccupied, bega.^'Ving with his 
nutcrackers, and softly mut.tc 

There Is a bird who by bis no[e, 

And by the blackness of bis coat, 

Toii might suppose a crow; 

A strict frequenter of ihe church, 

Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 

And dormitory too. 

They were the opening lines of the “Jack¬ 
daw.” I would transcribe the entire poem, 
but that you can buy Vinpy BoiAsm’s whole 
works for nifiepcnce on any bookstall! and am 
sanguine ssnougli to hope that by the line you 
and I become better acquainted, you will be able 
to recite the “Jackdaw” more trippingly than 
the reminiscent. For the nonce it is but needful 
for you to listen to the penultimate stanza. The 
philosophic, bishop-looking, black-coatcd bird is 
sitting, “ secure and at his ease,” at the top of 
the church-steeple, whence he surveys “the 
bustle and the raree-show that occupy mankind 
below” him: * 

He sees that this great round-about, ' 

The world, and all its motley rout, 

Church, army, physic, law— 

Its custom^and its bus’nesses 
Is no concern at all of bis, 

And says:—what says he ?—“ Caw !" 

Tlten, I come to the point at once. It is my 
signal privilege, at ten o’clock in the morning of 
Tuesday, the Tenth op March, 1863, to occu py 
the secure and easy position of Vinny Bourne’s 
bird. If I am not on the summit of the steeple 
it is because there is no steeple, but many 
pinnacles, to Saint George’s Chapel,Windsok, 
and standing ground on any one of thorn would 
merely afford me a view of‘Ihe castle-yard, and 
the Great Park, and Eton’s antique spires, and 
old t Upton church far beyond: things ail very 
charming in their way, but of which I do not, 
on tips install March morning, desire,, to take 
cognisance. I have a better point of espial 
than “ the plate which turns and turns to in¬ 
dicate from what side Mows the weather.” I 
am perched high up in the organ-loft df the 
chapel of Saint George, whence in perfect 
security and ease I can behold the “ bustle and 
the raree show,” occupying the court of England 
below, yes; there they all are in one great 
motley round-about—" church, army, physic, 
law,” and I have nothing whatever to do with 
them. Their customs and their business are no 
concern at all of mine, save in so far that with 
a voice more or less harsh and croaking, I am' 
expected to say “cawand thdPffiaftimple 
criticism wili beoittered with a beak dipped in 
ink, and held mltase proximity to sundry slips 
of paper; and tfi&t, this coming night, sundry 
industrious persons called compositors wifi 
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effected among the dandies present through the magnates, who claim a right to sit on the bench, 
agency of his shears and French chalk. Many The barristers’ table overflows with briefless 
middle-class milliners might have been driven ones. The floor of the eoiirt is packed. The 
mad with envy to see Use modes displayed in gallery is inconveniently thronged with ladies, 
that brilliant crowd. lam sot learned in bsber- with their double-barrelled lorgnettes, anxious 
dashery myself. I scarcely know a ruche from to scrutinise the fashionable murderer; but the 
a bouillonne, a gore from a gusset, and 1 am ‘gentleman behind the spikes, and with the rue 
certain that 1 can’t -discern the difference be- before him, has ample scope and verge enough, 
tween a silk glacd and a.silk chind. My, ae- He and the turnkey and the governor of the 
quaintasee with bonnets is limited to an im- jail have a comfortable boarded area all to tliem- 
pression that they cost from forty-five to fifty- selves. No overcrowding ihefi. Analogically, 
five shillings apiece, and that they last, on an we poor despised jackdaws had the most corn- 
average, ana with great care and caution, ten moaioys reserved seats in the whole chapel, 
days. Ignorant, however, as 1 may be ofsu&i We were out of the pale and yet we sat in the 
fripperies, I was compelled to render homage to high places. None were so poor as to do us re- 
tlie dazzling and parterre-like prettiness ot the rerence, yet we could look down at our leisure 
toilettes i saw around ipe. There were pretty upon the Beething, fluttering In ass of robes and 
faces, too, in abundance, and many of the trains, plumes mid diamonds, lace and embjroi- 
younger ladies had dressed their hair Alexandra deryJ We posed tranquilly up and dorfry- our eyrie, 
fashion—which was most detectable to view: One of my brethren, who knows.the Peerage by 
only the sharp, clear, spring morning light, in heart, regaled me with choice aneccjotkb of the 
combination with the immutable laws of refrac- private lives of the aristocracy. Another, who 
tion, made the violet powder, applied with so is learned in ecelesiology, descanted upon the 
liberal a hand to the check of beauty, rather too alabaster sculptures of the reredos, and ex- 
apparent. Modern ladies, like the works of the plained the differences between the decorations 
old masters, need a particular, subdued, and worn bfthe Prelate, the Chancellor, and the 
chastened light. I was pleased also to remark Registrar of the Garter. A third, who had 
that a good number of the gentlemen had been ailing lately, came and talked to me about 
adopted, the Danish colours in their cravats— his complaint, and we compared symptoms, and 
which bad a genial lobster salad-like, appear- defended various modes of regimen, and cri- 
ance. Deskew that Haasom cabman who ticised our respective doctors. One jackdaw, 
drove away so deftly with my black bag 1 I too the wisest one in the group, had brought a 
had provided a waistcoat, a soarf of many sandwich-box and a flask of sherry with him, 
colours, gloves of the lightest lavender, and and proceeded to invite himself to an early 
here I was in a tail-coat and continuations of lunch. Another began to read No Name. An- 
rusty black. I was glad when tine southern other went to steep till the grand doings should 
door began to weak on its postals, and at last begin; but, being troubled in his slumbers, 

C aned on one side, _ and 1 could quit the speedily woke up with a yelp which somewhat 
terfly throng and join my brother jackdaws, frightened the decorous echoes of the old chapel 
The policeman to whom 1 showed my blue from their propriety, 
ticket bestowed on me a confidential wink, and High perched as we were, however, our 
pointed his left hand Berlin-wool-gloved thumb sanctum was once or twice menaced with in- 
over his corresponding shoulder. I knew my vasion. There came straying towards us, from 
goal well enough. I had been down to Windsor the choristers’ loft, and across the isthmus oc- 
on the preceding Thursday, and tramped about cupied by the organ itself; the longest and most i 
the chapel, and peered into the knights’ stalls, disconsolate clergyman and the shortest and 
and-clambered up into, the rookery which I cheerfullest lady I have seen for a long time, 
knew had been provided for ua. So I left Tlley bad been unceremoniously ejected from 
the gilded butterflies settling down on then- red amoptg the singing men and women, ,as haring 
benches in the nave, and crossed its pavement no right there. Then they turned up among 
into the shadow of a chapel, -and so found a her Majesty’s private band, mid her Majesty’s 
narrow door open, guarded by-another police- private band would hlive nothing to do with 
man, and climbed up the steep old stairs into them. After that they had been pounce® upon 
the loft to tbe left of the organ. Ou an exact by an elderly gentleman, who I conjecture to 
level with this gallery, at the opposite extremity have been in some way attached to the Royal 
of the chapel, was the antique pew or closet Household. “ You cannot possibly remain here,” 
which was to be occupied, during the wedding, orted the elderly gentleman. “My orders are 
by the Quean, la the loft answering to ours ou imperative to suffer nque unprovided with tickets 
the other side of the organ were some choristers, to remain in this compartment.” We heard the 
mate and female, amongst whom we jaekdawa long clergyman disconsolately pleading, and the 
were not long in recognising Jenny Lind and short lady cheerfully expostulating, against ex- 
Louisa Pyne. pulsion. But in vain. The elderly gentleman 

Has it ever struck you, at a great criminal grew pp angry, and tbe sense ofoperative 
trial, that the person wuo has the very best, and nature of Jus orders assumed such alarming 
roost comtepblo view of the entire proceedings, dimensions, tiuk I feared he would swiftly cut 
■ the in the dock? The judge is all further diacatsion short by hurling the in- 

crowded jty jjwtled by high sheriffs and county truders ovej the gallery into the nave. At last 
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they cane stwnhhQK across the organ isthmus, 
the lady’s lace shawl catching #t all the stop- 
handles, an.<f wofully discomposing Dr.Elvey in 
his scarlet panoply of a Mus. Doe., Oxen. Of 
course they couldn’t remain than: the Mus. 
Doc. would have told them the reason why in 
the twinkling of a pedal: so over they came to 
us, painfully hut resolutely clambering, as though 
they were •members of the Alpine Club. I 
regret to say that from the jaokdaws they re¬ 
ceived but little Hospitality. It appeals they had 
had tiokets for a stone gallery running behind 
the carved pinnacles of the Knights #f the. 
Garter’s stalls, whence they could see nothing 
but the backs of the said pinnacles, a few 
emblazoned banners and aham coronets, and a 
limited space of tne groined and vaulted roof. 
Th«nce thejjsad half strayed, half climbed into 
the region# of the offeaa-loft. I was very sorry 
for the tong clergyman, who was so gaily attired 
and wore so miserable a mien that be looked as 
though he were about to be married hfmjplj 
“ Sit down,” I whispered, “ and keep aa quiet as 
ever you can, and when the processions begin 
everybody will be too busy to trouble themselves 
about you.” “But the lady,” he pathetically 
interposed. “ Say she is a jackdaW,” I responded; 
“ say she belongs to the Lady’s Newspaper.” I 
regarded this as a master-stroke of stratagem; 
but, alas 1 it proved unavailing to secure irnmn- 
nity for a very inoffensive lady and gentleman. 
One of my brethren—a stout jackdaw, a severe 
jackdaw—became aware of them. He flapped 
his wings and oroaked ominously. • Then, with a 
grim purpose in his beak, he hopped down stairs, 
and returning brought with him an amazing court 
official, a halcyon creature, with radiant phf 
mage, an ethereal being who had seemingly been 
running after fortune’s chariot, and had* been 
splashed with the gold from her wheels. His 
face was fair and placid, but terrible to gaze 
upon, in its serene inflexibility. When he 
bracketed bis eye-glass upon you he became, 
' not a court official, hut a basilisk. The offenders 
were pointed out to Mm. “ You cadnot possibly 
remain herethus he repeated the formula, but 
with a silvery lisp that was far awfullerthan the 
angry tones of the elderly gentleman opposite. 
Slowly and gently, tent irresistibly} he beckoned 
the interlopers away. Slowly out sadly they 
withdrew from the cruel jackdaws’ neat—and 
what became of them afterwards, whether they 
subsided into Sir Reginald Bray’s chapel, or into 
one of the vaults, I know not. They disap¬ 
peared, and I saw them no more. * 

I am hound to admit tbatthe court official was 
the most condescending and obliging of his 
species. The stern dictates^ duty being satisfied, 
and justice done on the guilty, he over-brimmed 
with tender kindness. “Was there anything 
moro he could do for us?” “Yes; there was,” 
the stop^ajjd.severe jackdaw remarked. “ Would 
he send fisHi pbliceman. to keep watch anj ward 
at the entrance of our den, to protect us from 
the possibility of further intrusysn f”' Certaiuly. 
We should have lots of policemen. Was there 
anything else? -Well, we wanted,same wore 
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| programmes, plans of the dftis, and Orders of the 
I Solemnisation af Matrimony, bound in white 
1 watered silk, and decorated with the Royal arms 
—leas, I apprehend, for purposes of devotional 
study than tor presentation, as mementoes of the 
auspicious day, to certain lady daws at home. 
Certainly. He would send us up lots of pro¬ 
grammes. Anything else? He was so very 
obliging, that I was on the point of drawing his 
attention to the fact that we bad all breakfasted 
very early, that we hadn’t all been so provident 
as to bring sandwich-boxes and pocket-flasks 
with .ns, and that a neat tray, garnished with a 
cbld chicken or two, and flanked with a decanter 
or so of wia& would be a most agreeable addi¬ 
tion to our comfort; but just as 1 was nerving 
myself to mfeffer this, rarkaps, bold request, the 
optic muscle of the com official refused to retain 
its’grip on the rim of his eye-glass any longer. 
Down fell the lorgnon, and hung pendant; and 
down came the official from the ethereal spheres. 
Without his eye-glass be was mortal, without .it 
he was by no means kind or condescending; 
nay, after an abortive effort or two to re-fix the 
refractory lens, he turned on his heel in an abrupt, 
not to say savage manner, and left ns all in the 
lurch and the loft. He only sent us up two 
programmes, for which we had to hattle, eke 
with beak and bill; and instead <5f “lots” of 
policemen there only came to ns one constable, 
a most obtuse and chuckle-beaded functionary, 
who seemed first to he pervaded by an impres¬ 
sion that it was his duty to take us all into 
custody, asking, with vacuous asperity, “ Wot 
we were all a doin’ of there ?” When it was with 
difficulty explained to him that he was to be for 
the time our servitor and henchman, he sank 
into mere inert sulkiness, and carving out for 
himself with his elbows a front place at the 
railing overlooking the choir, concentrated his 
> energies during the remainder of the forenoon 
in getting as good a view of the show os ever 
he could without troubling himself about us. 

Now was it—that is to say about eleven of 
| the dook-that there came into the loft one 
[ with an air of authority, and who evidently cared 
: not a fico for all the jsonrt officials in creation. 
The policeman’s back was Awards him as he 
entered, else he, toe, might have been summoned 
to tell “ wot he wos a doin’ ob.” We jackdaws 
cared not to question him; for he came not, 
evidently, as a right jeer. He peeped not into 
the nave. He glanced not into the choir. His 
stay was tent a span of the briefest. He bobbed his 
powdered head and disappeared from our ken. 
Whither? That you shall hear presently. Let 
it be borne in mind that he was mi old old 
gentleman who looked eighty, and waa, probably, 
not far off from a hundred; His head was of 
the John AndersonJny Jo pattern—a “frosty 
pow” like a bride-cake. Snowy and spreading 
were the bows of his neekelotn. Raven black 
was his attire; small-clothes wore he and trim 
hose of 'black silk—you know, the semi-trans¬ 
parent silk that allows the legs beneath to show 
through in a pale kidney colour. 1 believe he 
had shoe-buckles. He wore a prodigious bridal 
• 
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and maizes, and cerises. I saw beneath me the 
Modern Perishable Time—the shimmering lac¬ 
quered venebr upon Eternity’s pine-plank. I 
looked down upon a generation that travelled 
by first-class express, that rode in miniature 
broughams; that lived in semi-detached villas, 
that worshipped at proprietary chapels, that 
dined a la Russe and had left off supping alto¬ 
gether, that sent its girls to be educated at 
ladies’ colleges, and its boys at gymnasia; that 
wondered at its'Servant-maids when they con¬ 
sulted “ cunning men,” or crossed the hands of 
gipsey crones with silver, yet went itself to‘ 
spirit-rapping stances, and sat at the feet of 
lying mediums; a generation that was learned 
in the Origin of Sgecies, and the Theory of De¬ 
velopment, and the Common Objects of the Sea- 
Shore, but didn’t know how to make pies or 
puddings, *id had forgotten the art*of darning 
stockingfg-a generation complacently willing to 
hold witn Professor Boofs or Dr. MacDilpvius 
that Father Adam was a hundred and twenty- 


brass plates, as* bright and natty as any house 
decorator or seal engraver, aping the mediaeval, 
might screw on to his door—plates that give 
the names and addresses of German kings and 
princes, of an Emperor of the French, of a King 
of Sardinia; and of a Sultan of the Tnrks, yet 
does the antique Garter shadow swallow up, 
aud make all chime in with the chivalric de¬ 
parted. The temporary seats of red baize, that 
looked coarse and Cremome-like in the choir, are 
here toned down to a dull ruby tint: the group 


of bishops, and deans, aud canons behind the 
communion-rails don’t look like the mere sur- 


plfced parsons of Lutheran rites. Over some of 
their vestment* are thrown robes of blood-co- 
lourec^ilk.witu the Garter’s badge ’broidered on 
the shoulder/1 am glad £hat 1 am short-sighted. 


six feet high and thirty thousand years old, 
and far too well educated to believe in Noah’s 
Ark or the Burning Bush. O smiling, flirting, 
gossiping, sceptical, well-dressed, well-educated 
generation, go your ways, for I can make no¬ 
thing at all of you! So I turn upon my claw, 
and strain my eyes to see what I can see in the 
choir of Saint George’s Chapel. 

It was like rising, with a yawn, from the pert 
verbiage and flippant repetitions of the Court 
Circular to plunge into the pages of Froissart. 
He, and Monstrelct, and Brant&me, and old 
Baker—ay, and Camden, and Holinshed, and 
Stow—seemed to have kept guard at the gates 
of the inner chapel to bar ingress to the im-‘ 
pertinent moderns. Error ana exaggeration! 
you may cry out: nothing is safe from* the 
invasion of the Vandals. These Danish and 
Russian officers in fat bullion epaulettes and 
wasp-waisted tunics, these officials in Windsor 
uniforms, these great court ladies in spread- 


cneration you have quitted, and, in i 


lace, Brussels lace, varnished boots, and mauve 
and magenta hues? I answer that all is sub¬ 
dued, refined, ripened, sobered, mdllowed, anti¬ 
quated, harmonised here, by the great pervading 
shadow of the Order of the _ Garter. That 
famous companionship <Jf ancient chivalry is 
omnipresent in the choir. What though I know 

u __i __:_ 


the shoulder/1 am glad £hat 1 am short-sighted, 
and that I cannot discern whether his Grace of 
Canterbury wears a wig. I hope he doesn’t. 
The flock : of clergymen “ compose”—to use a 
paintiA’s term—so well, and are in such excellent 
“keeping,” that I fancy I see glimmering there 
to the north a throng of priests in stoics, and 
rochets, and copes,stiff with gold and embroidery 
—that I can see the golden crosiers glisten, the 
jellied mitres sparkle, the episcopal jings 
scintillate. How brave the pattens and chalices 

f leam on the table ! There are candlesticks, 
low about the tapers ? Are there to be any 
wax-lights ? But hush 1 avaunt ye mummeries 
of papistry. Behind me I hear a harsh irate 
croaking. A Low Church,* Calvinist, Caledo¬ 
nian jackdaw is inveighing against the sinful 
conduct of the corporation of London on 
the Seventh of March, in permitting Mr. 
Rimmel, the perfumer, to erect his tripo- 
dical incense-burners on Loadon-bridge. “A 
sad and gloomy day will it be, indeed, for 
England, says the Calvinist jackdaw, “ if in¬ 
cense is to become one of the institutions of 
this Protestant land.” A sad and gloomy day, 
indeed! The'Inquisition, thumbscrews, the 
chop on Tower-hill and the stake in Smitkfield, 
would all follow as a matter of course, and in 
the twinkling of a censer. The Calviuistic 
jackdaw is implacable. There has been too 
much of this sort of thing lately, he says. A 
stop must be put to it. The nublic pulse must 


stalls are not all of mediaeval oak, buthavebeea 
patched and cobbled up during the Georgian 
era? what though I confess that manvof the 
banners hanging from the«roof are of the em¬ 
blazonment of modem herald painters? what 
though l remember that yon sculptured screen 
of alabaster, and yon great painted window, are 
things c&rijjg&erday, and that among the worn 
and halt illegible brasses nailed behind the 
knights’ seats, and telling in quaint old Ndr- 
mau-French of Bohnns, De Mqrftforts, and De 
Couroys, whose blood has beer quite dried up 
for centuries past, there are mw, priiply shining 


is only, appeased when I point out to him that 
her Grace the Duchess of Inverness, with a 
tartan mantle tirown over her, has just been 
conducted to her seat. “ Scotia” is satisfied, and 
the incense grievance is temporarily dismissed. 

When, one after another, the grandees had 
swept into the choir and settled down in their 
stalls or on their benches, when the chapel 
proper was full, and the Royal Family procession 
iiad been followed by that of the bridegroom, 
and that royal young gentleman stood, apart, on 
the dais waiting for his bride, I would, did 
etiquette, to say nothing of natural history, 
permit a jackdaw to have bands, bave clapped 
them for sheer joy and exultation. As it was, I 
flapped my wings, to the discomposure of my 
neighbours, and was nearly crying “caw” before 
my time. In a low whisper I asked the police- 
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man who should have been our sentinel, but had 
so comfortably installed himself in a front .seat, 
what he thought of the whole thing. He said 
it was “stunning.” lam of that policeman’s 
forcible, albeit ungrammatical, opinion. It was 
about the most “ stunning” sight I ever looked 
upon in my life, or that 1 am ever likely tolook 
upon again. I remember, as a very little boy, 
being taken to see the coronation procession of 
Queen Victoria. I thought that exceedingly 
grand. I was transported with melodramatic 
admiration when, a couple of years later, I had, 
as a French schoolboy, a holiday and an oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing the funeral train of tne 
Great Napoleon dragging its slew length to¬ 
wards the Invalides. The college I belonged to 
had, in the days of the first Empire^ been called 
the Lycee Bonaparte, and we were, in that al¬ 
lege, eight hundred staunch Imperialists. Of 
other raree shows I have seen dozens, scores, if 
not hundreds, in my jackdaw time, and “ciwed” 
about them ad nauseam; but tbe bravest raree 
show of all, the grandest, the handsomest, and 
the noblest, was and ever will be to mo, the mar¬ 
riage of Albert Edward Prince of Wales. 

Why P Common sense comes up with a Cbs- 
tom-house officer’s probe and begins to punoture 
me as to any contraband sentimentality I may 
have about me. Why brave, why grand, why 
handsome, why noble P Why should I yearn to 
clap my hands and cry “caw!” intempestively P 
Have 1 never been to the Grand Opera ? Have 
I never seen a ballet at the Scalar Have the 
splendours of the coronation seen in the Pro- 
phete been wasted upon me P Is there anything 
in tbe way. of splendour, here, that a sagacious 
theatrical manager, with - tbe assistance of an ex¬ 
perienced super-master and an unlimited balance 
at bis banker’s, could not accomplish P Nay, 
there are incongruities and anomalies apparent 
here, which would be banished from a spectacle 
at Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 

Take tbe heralds, for example. Here are 
Garter King of Arms,and all his mystic brethren, 
kings, heralds, and pursuivants: Norroy and 
Cla'rcncieux, Rouge Croix, Rouge Dragon! Port¬ 
cullis, and Blue Mantle,*•“ with hues as lively 
and appellations as quaint as the attendants on 
a fairy court.” “For gorgeousness of of tire, 
mysteriousness of origin, and,'in fact; for simi¬ 
larity of origin,”, says the author I have just 
quoted, the late Mr. Leigh Huit, “a knave at 
cards is not unlike a herald.” A story is told 
of an Dish King of Arms who, waiting on the 
Bishop of Kiiialoe to summon him to parliament, 
and being dressed, as the ceremony required, in 
his heraldic attire, so mystified the bishop’s 
servant with his appearance, that, not knowing 
what to make of it, and carrying off but a con¬ 
fused notion of his titles he announoed him 
thus: “ My lord, here is the King of Trumps.” 
I know that Garf& King of Arms is not a king at 
aU, that his jaaiwt and his sceptre are the 
merest gewgaHpnd that (ie is an estimable old 
gentleman.4Hp|et bis berth from the Duke of 
Norfolk, anHjmves a comfortable income from 
fees paid kSpps ofiiee on Benet’s-hill, Doctors’- 


commons. I know that if I choose to*have my 
"arms found,” I can get a painted sheet of 
parchment from the Heralds’ College for Cfty 
•pounds; that if I choose to “find’’ them for 
myself, I can do A so at no more expense than 

m a few shillings a year to the tax-gatherer, 
iscovers that I am in the habit of using 
armorial bearings, which in nine cases out of tea 
he does not.. I know that probably three out 
of the five hundred ladies in the nave “found” 
their arms in this easy and fiii costly manner; 
mid I know that if I elect to assume the heraldic 
cognisance worn five hundred years ago by my 
forefathers at five hundred miles’ distance from 
the jurisdiction of ptlie Heralds’ College or— 
which is perhaps the more c sensible plau—to 
adopt no ooat of aims, crest, or motto at all— 
there is no man, true or false herald, who shall 
legally interfere with me.*’ And, finally, I can¬ 
not shut my eyes to the fact that the ‘'King of 
Trumps'’ panoply—the firework tabard, or san 
benito, all sorawled over with coats of arms, is 
an absurd and egregious one, and is, when taken 
in conjunction with the pantaloons and patent 
leathers ,of ordinary life, utterly ridiculous and 
preposterous. I know that the last time the 
heralds were seen in the open air and at 
Charing-oross,mouated on dobbins from Asllev’s, 
and pretending to blow trumpets they couldn’t 
extract so much as a whistle from, the little 
boys hooted them, and the Times newspaper 
laughed them to scorn. Why am 1 impressed, 
now, by Garter and Norroy, Clarcncieux and 
Rouge Dragon, Portcullis and Blue Mantle ? 

Take' the Knights of the Garter, to pursue 
the course of disillusion. It is patent to me 
that Signor Mario as John of Leyden, and the 
late Sign.or Labiache as Marino Fuliero, looked 
much* grander in their tinselled trappings than 
any K.G. I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that one of tbe K.G.s beneath me Las a red 
head, that another wears spectacles, and that 
two or three more are visibly paralytic. I can’t 
help remembering that some ot these dignitaries 
have been joisted into their stalls by (he merest 
“flukes,” and on the purest “any-otlier-man” 
principles. Common sense dins inexorably in 
my ears tkat»tkore have been K.G.s who have 
pawned their* plate and rooked their ..creditors. 
After all, the robes of the Garter, splendid as 
they are, can be bought for shillings and pence 
at tbe corner of Chahcery-lane. Aftej all, I 
have beeptto Madame Tussaud’g, and have seen 
all threadbare, blaokened and tarnished, the 
coronation robes of Geferge the Fourth. After 
all, there are theatrical costumiers in Bow-street 
and Viuegar-yard. A. Knight of the Garter, in 
full fig, looks very neubh like a Blue-eoat Boy 
in excelsis. Does he? Common sense may 
tell me so, but I don’t believe it. Why don’t I ? 

And the yeomen of the guard, who, but the 
other day, were 'sergeant-major^jp,gjnarching 
rpjjfinmts! And the gsatlemen-at-arms, with 

C ien Loysel’s percolators on their heads, and 
ring gilt mWpolos surmounted by hatchets 
never meant to ntt anything ( And the trum¬ 
peters in jockey caps and brocaded coats! And 
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the ladiesVith tails to their gowns six feet long! 
And the cocked-hats, the aiguillettes, the ostrich 
feathers, the lappets, the epaulettes, the stars 
and the crosses, glittering and glistening on 
every side. There are a dozen historical ana¬ 
chronisms in every square yard of this pageantry. 
Why docs it all send me half crazy with excite¬ 
ment, and half stnpified with admiration P 

A jackdaw may shrug his shoulders without 
derogating from .Jiia ornithologies! conditions. 
Let me shrug mine. What have I to say to 
common, sense in this matter f Well, not much. 
“ Caw!” All these jarring customs ana businesses 
are no concern at all of mine. As they float up- 
wardsoto me they become homogeneous, and l 
can caw forth my approbation in spirit and in 
truth. If I hare anything more to say to com¬ 
mon sense, it4s this :,That the show, after,all, 
was a weflding between two charming and 
handsonScyoung people, and, consequently, an 
affair with which common sense can hav% pos¬ 
sibly nothing to do; and, finally, that the mast 
inveterate grumbler, that the most determined 
cynic, that the most splenetic railer at the follies 
and fripperies of this world, must have been dis¬ 
armed, tongue-tied, and demolished, had he been 
situated as I—a humble jackdaw' was—on that 
auspicious morning. 1'or, directly over against 
our gallery, at the south-eastern extremity of 
the chapel, there was that same pew, or closet, 
I spoke of before, high up in the writ over the 
altar—a dusky, musty nook, first built, I have 
heard, in Henry the Seventh’s time, but swept 
and garnished and hung with tapSstry for this 
grand joining of hands pageant, and therein sat 
the forlorn lady, dark and dreary in her per-, 
sistent weeds, Victoria the Queen. And that was 
why, perhaps, I cawed, and caw now, with bated 
breath, and bade common sense get behind*me. 

And the wedding itself? Well, you must 
know all its details by this time quite as well as, 
if not much better, than I do myself. It was 
very much like other weddings that you and I 
and all the world have witnessed; only the major 
part of humanity do not attend the hymeneal 
altar in robes of blue velvet, or with their trains 
held up by eight young ladies, daughters <>t' 
earls. The pretty bride trembled a good deal, 
but; so farms my jackdaw eyes could*perceiv% she 
did not cry. The bridegroom went through his 
part in a business-like m|nner—as, indeed, why 
should die not have so comported himself, seeing 
that itwas his business tostandupand & married? 
The Archbishop of Canterbury read tbe service 
in a clear, sonorous voice, which appears to have 
created extreme surprise in the breasts of certain 
wise jackdaws, who perhaps expected that he 
must needs stammer mid trip himself up in it. 
The remaining bishops and clergy “assisted” 
bis grace in the performance cf the ceremony 
by standing behind him, ahd staring as bard 
as they at tbe chief actors in the plea¬ 
sant scene. The organ boomed, and tliw cho¬ 
risters chanted in their proper places; only I 
would entreat yon not to belwft tbe dicta of 
certain very imaginative jackd^rs, to tbe effect 
that the princess uttered,^ responses in a 


"low blit silvery and perfectly audible voice.” 
Of course both bride and bridegroom said what 
was set down for them, but not a syllable they 
said could be heard at oar end of the edifice. 

When the two were finally made one, there 
was 1 a visible flatter of satisfaction all over the 
ohapel. Stay! There was one exception. There 
was one personage who never moved, who never 
turned has eyes to the right nor to the left, from 
the moment when he stalked to his seat to the 
moment when, all being over, he stalked from 
it. The mass of kincob and jewels supposed to 
represent the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh made no 
sign. He bore it till like a wax-work image. 

While the Concluding Wedding March was 
thundaringfowsiromthe organ, the buried blower 
surpassing himself in efforts to raise the wind, 
we jackdaj/s dived down our staircase, pushed 
past a npnce^tti who, half by force and naif by 
persuwon, endeavoured to induce us to re¬ 
main'where we were till the grandees had 
taken their departure, and deliberately fought 
our way dut of the chapel. Not for us colla¬ 
tions or gossiping comparison of notes. Our 
time for cawing m right business-like earnest 
haa commenced. The gentlemen-at-arms 
crossed partisans to prevent our traversing the 
nave, so we dived between their gold-laced 
legs. The yeomen'of the guard halloaed to us 
to stop ; but we knew them‘to be ancient men, 
feeble in body and short of wind, and defied 
them. By a dexterous flank movement the police 
cut off our egress from the southern, porch, 
whereupon we as dexterously doubled, skirted 
the horthem aisle, and, rushing through the 
corps diplomatique, reached a gate at the east, 
behind the altar, and fled into the open. 

It was a fearful moment. The A division were 
in full cry after us. The Life Guards brandished 
their sabres fiercely, as we bolted beneath Henry 
the Eighth’s gqte. Here there was a chain ana 
barriers, and the Berks constabulary seemed 
disposed to show fight: taking us, perhaps, for 
members of the swell mob who bad rifled the 
British Peerage of their diamonds, and were 
flying from justice, fortunately, a shrewd me¬ 
tropolitan inspector recognised us as jackdaws. 
“ Make way, there!” he cried* Away we fled, 
so fatt that we might have been carrier pigeons. 
Away, away, dg'wn Thames-stteet, past the 
Castle and the White Hart; away, away, 
through hot masses of angry bumpkins; away, 
away; np a dusty turning to a terminus; away, 
awayTwild and breathless, into a train which, with 
a screech and a^cli, forthwith darted away as 
fast as" it could pelt towards London. 

With the assistance of a two-wheeled cab, 
whose driver for doable speed was pleased to be 
contented with triple ffae, I reached about three 
that afternoon the jackdaws’ haunt. And there, 
tying a wet towel round my head, and a wet 
pocket-handkerchief round each wrist, and taking 
off my coat, and kicking off my boots, I dipped 
my beak in ink and cried “caw” about the 
wedding till one in the morning. Then, I went 
to bed. 

I didn’t feel quite so much like a jackdaw 
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as I feel now, writing this paper. I felt like 
a pretematurally fagged-out and exhausted man. 
I looked with envy upon Vinny Bourne’s bird, 
who could in secret survey the “bustle and 
the raree-show,” secure and. at his ease; and 
as I turned to my welcome rest 1 might have mut¬ 
tered, had I not been too weary to do anything 
but gasp, the concluding stanza of the poem ; ; 
Thrice happy bird! I too have seen 
Mach at the Vanities of men, 

And, sicic of having seen ’em, 

"Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, . 

And such a head between ’em. * 


TEMPERATE TEMPERANCE.*, 

-t 1 ■ \ 

"VVn want to know, and we always Bjtye waited 
to know, why the English workman ira> be pa¬ 
tronised ? Why are his dwelling-place, hmdiouse- 
keeping arrangements, the 1 organisation of his 
cellar, and his larder—nay, the occupation of his 
leisure hours even—why are all these things re¬ 
garded as the business of everybody except him¬ 
self ? Why is his beer to be a question agitating 
the minds of society, more than our sherry ? Why 
is his visit to the gallery of the theatre, a more 
suspicious proceeding than our visit to the 
stalls f Why is his perusal of his penny news¬ 
paper so aggravating to the phuanthropical 
world, that it longs to snatch it out of his hand 
and substitute a number of the Band of Hope 
Review P 

It is not the endeavour really and honestly to 
improve the condition of the lower classes tthioli 
we would discourage, but tbe way in which that 
endeavour is made. Heaven knows; the work¬ 
ing classes, and especially the lowest working 
classes, want a helping- hand sorely enough. No 
one who is at ail familiar with a poor neighbour¬ 
hood can doubt that. But you must help them 
judiciously. You must look at things with their 
eyes, a little; you must not always expect them 
to sec with yonr eyes. The weak point in almost 
every attempt whicli has been maae to deal with 
the lower classes is invariably the same—too 
much is expected of them. You ask them to do, 
simply the most difficult thing in the world—you 
ask them to change their habits. Your standard 
is too high. The transition from the White¬ 
chapel cellar to the comfortable rooms in the 
model-house, is too violent; the habits which 
the cellar involved would have to be abandoned; 
a great effort would have to be made; and to 
abandon habits and make great efforts is bard 
work even for clever, good, and educated people. 

The position of the lowest poor in London 
and elsewhere, is so terrible, they are so un¬ 
manageable, so deprived of energy through vice 
and low living and bad lodging, and so little 
ready to second any efforts that are made for 
their benefit, tliat those who have dealings with 
them arejontinually tempted to abandon their 
P h Ml fW en ^® avours as desperate, and to 
tunfe|j^M<ittention towards* another class: 
tbosef litnely, who are one degree higher in the 
^.social Seale, and one degree less hopeless. 


It is proposed just now, as everybody knows, 
to establish, in different poor neighbourhoods, 
certain great dining-halls and kitchens for the 
use of poor people, on the plan of those esta¬ 
blishments which have been highly successful in 
Glasgow and Manchester. The plan is a good 
one, and we .wish it every success—on certain 
conditions. The poor man who attends one of 
these eating-houses must be treated as the rich 
man is treated who goes to a tavern. The thing 
must not be made a favour of. The custom of 
the diner-out is to be solicited as a thing on 
whiclf the prosperity of the establishment de¬ 
pends. The officials, cooks, and all persons who 
are paid to be the servants of the man who dines, 
are to behave respectfully to him, as hired ser¬ 
vants should; he is not to be patronised, or 
ordered-about, or read to,, or madt: speecbe#’at, 
or in any respect used less respectfiray^than he 
would fee in a beef and pudding shorn-or other 
house of entertainment. Above all, he is to be 
iolly, he is to enjoy himself, he is to have his 
beer to drink; while, if he show any sign of 
being drunk or disorderly, he is to be turned 
out, just as -I should be ejected from a club, or 
turned out of the Wellington or the Albion 
Tavern this very day, if I got drunk there. 

There must be none of that Sunday-school 
mawkishness, which too much pervades our 
dealings with the lower classes; and we must 
get it into our heads—-which seems harder to 
ao than many people would imagine—that the 
working man is neither a felon, nor neces¬ 
sarily a drunkard, nor a very little child. Our 
wholesome plan is to get him to co-operate with 
,us. Encourage him to take an interest in the 
success of the undertaking, and, above all things, 
be very sure that it pays, and pays well, so that 
the toneme is worth going into without any 
hilanthropic flourishes at all. He is already 
ourished to death, and he hates to be flourished 
to, or flourished about. 

There is a tendency in the officials who are 
engaged in institutions organised for the benefit 
of the poor, to fall into one of two errors; to be 
rough and brutal, which is the Poor-law Board 
stfle; or cheerfully condescending, which is the 
Charitable Committee style. Both these tones 
are offensive lo the poor, and well they may be. 
The proper tone is that of the tradesman at 
whose shop the workman deals, who is glad to 
serve him, and who makes a profit out. of his 
custom. Who has not been outraged by observ¬ 
ing that cheerfully patronising mode of dealing 
with poor people which is in vogue at our soup- 
kitchens and other depots of alms ? There is a 
particular manner of looking at the soup through 
a gold double eye-glass, or of tasting it, and 
saying, “ Monstrous good—monstrous good in¬ 
deed ; why, I should like to dine off it myself!” 
which is more than "flesh and blood can bear. 

We must get rid of all idea of eute.'mg what 
is miscalled temperance—whioh is in itself any¬ 
thing but a temperate idea. A man must be 
allowed to havettus beer with his dinner, though 
he must not be ofluwed to make a beast of himself. 
Some account was piyen not long since, in these 
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pages, of*a certain soldiers’ institute at Chat¬ 
ham; it wot then urged that hr all means 
the soldiers ought to oe supplied with beer 
on the premises, in order that the institution 
might compete on fair terms with the public- 
house. It was decided, however, by those in 
authority, or by some of them, that this beer was 
not to be. The consequence is, as was predicted, 
that the undertaking, which had every other 
element of succefy, is very far from being- in a 
flourishing condition.’ Ana similarly, this excel¬ 
lent idea of dining-rooms for the working classes 
will also be in danger of failing, if that important 
ingredient in a poor man’s oiaaer—a mug of 
beer—is not to be a part of ft. ' 

The cause of temperanoe is not promoted 
by any intemperate measures. It is intemperate 
conduct to asiSfirt thaj fermented liquors ought 
not to bp4lrunk at all, because, when taken 
in excess they do harm. Wine, ami beer, 
and spirits, have their place in the world. * We 
should try to convince the working man that 
he is acting foolishly if he give more importance 
to drink than it ought to have But we have no 
right to inveigh against drink, though we have 
a distinct right to inveigh against drunkenness. 
There is no mtrinsio harm in beer; far from it; 
and so, by raving against it, wo take up a line 
of argument from which we may be beaten 
quite easily by any person who has the simplest 
power of reasoning. The real temperance cause 
is injured by intemperate advocacy; and an 
argument which we cannot honestly sustain is 
injurious to the cause it is enlisted to support. 
Suppose you forbid the introduction of beer into 
one of these institutions, and you are asked, 
vour reason for doing so, what is your answer ? 
That you are afraid of drunkenness. There is 
some danger in the introduction of gas iifto a 
building. You don’t exclude it; but you place 
it under certain restrictions, and use certain pre¬ 
cautions to prevent explosions. Why don’t you 
do so with beer P 

FRENCH DEAD* (AND GONE) SHOTS. 

A beceut fatal encounter between a French 
nobleman and a luckless Irish gentleman fur¬ 
nishes a frfish text for showing oa what footing 
duelling stands in that country. France has 
always been notorious for ouch combats; French 
memoirs overflow with duels; and French novels 
are sprinkled with details of spirited quarrels 
sure to be arranged by this useful machinery. 
Yet, up to a recent date, the Customs of Quar¬ 
rels, the Rules and Precedents, remained wholly 
undigested. » 

The Irish constitutions 6f Clonmel, explained 
in a previous article,* were before them by 
many decades of years. A French code was at 
last “ redacted,” and something like order and 
system rmtiduced. The new pandects were 
signed by eleven peers, twenty-five glheral 
officers, and fifty superior officers.. Nearly all the 
maires and prifets gave in their adpeaion, and even 

* See Dead (and Gone) Sho}«p vol. vi% p. 212. I 


the minister of war, being; restrained by a par- ' 
donable delicacy, and the awkwardness of official • 
position, front attaching his signature, took the ' 
trouble of writing a formal letter, to be pub- , 
lished hereafter, signifying his approval of the : 
entire arrangements. Many of the regulations i 
are transparently borrowed from the Irish con- j 
stitution. The important axiom of a blow ad- I 
mitting of no verbal apology whatever, and the 
almost casuistical theories as to what consti¬ 
tutes “ the insulted party,” are' common to 
both. The French code, however, is curious, as 
illustrating the different shapes of duello which 
it recognises. 

There are three instruments which the code 
of dueling jfcognises: the small-sword, the 
sabre; and Mie pistol. • Tn France, the first 
is Iqoked Jlpon as the national and accepted 
shape; Uft qthers are more or less barbaric 
and exceptional. Most Frenchmen are fencers, 
and learn that useful science as an accomplish¬ 
ment. A French father does not, indeed, from 
his dying'bed press upon his child the duty of 
being “always ready with the pistol,” which 
was the affectionate testamentary farewell of an 
Irish gentleman of some repute in these en- 
I counters, but he will take care to leave his* son 
[ well grounded in the management of the rapier. 
Up to a recent period a Frenchman, when chal¬ 
lenged, invariably selected pistols. 

The constitutions, however, distinctly recog¬ 
nise the pistol, and the peculiar variations 
which that special shape of wager of battle is 
! allowed to take. First, the rude Anglo-Irish j 
and shini-barbaric system may be adopted in all j 
its rugged simplicity: a measured distance, 
the- two combatants facing each other, and a I 
signal. So might Rousgeau’s Indians, out of j 
their State of Nature, and furnished by a par¬ 
donable anachronism with the explosive wea¬ 
pons of civilisation, decide their quarrel about 
the charms of a squaw. The simplicity was 
hideous. See how it can be refined into an 
elegant and more exciting pastime. First, for a 
duel A volontt, according to the technical name. 
Two lines, distant from thirty-five to forty paces, 
are marked off; within which arc drawn two 
other lines, from fifteen to twenty paces apart, 
which is the nearest approach tolerated., Ac¬ 
cording to. the cahon of the duel a volontt, the 
combatants advatce cautiously, starting from 
the outside line, &nd holding their pistols down¬ 
wards. They can halt when they please, and can 
take aim when they bait, but not fire, which is 
only allowed when the line is reached. Thus, if 
one desires to have the first shot, he may walk 
on quickly till he reach the line, and then fire; 
but he lias the disadvantages of a hasty aim, and 
along range. TheHsosnent he has fired, he must 
remain steadily in his f lace, a prey to the most 
uncomfortable feelings, until his adversary shall 
have adjusted his aim, and covered him. On 
this account, in Ireland, there has always been 
a reasonable prejudice in favour of receiving 
the adversary’s fire; tbe apparent risk being 
more than counterbalanced by the enormous 
advantage of a quiet aim, without the disturb- 
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ing influence of a hostile- barrel, which most hashes contributing to steady the eye and hand 
naturally confuse and agitate. very considerably. j 

Tlie duel a nutrche inierrompue appears at first There is also the duel a marcha non inter- 

sight to differ little from the one last described-; nmpue at a lifjne par allele —a rather cumber* 
but there are grave and- important points of cbs- some title for a very simple mode of arrange- 
tinctiou. Out of these various shapes of en- ment. The inevitable parallel lines are traced 
counter tho skilful amateur will find his advan- at about fifteen paces’ distance (though it seems 
tage according to his experience, and the peon* a little mysterious how those marks can be 
liar manner he will have acquired during that "traeed” along the green sward erf the Bois do 
experience. There are the same lines, and the Boulogne), aim the parties ^are started from 
same distances marked off. But’ the patties points exactly opposite each other. They can 
advance in a zig-zag direction—halting and ad- walk either fast or slow, and can fire when they 
vancmg like Indian skirmisher*—with power .to pleast, but are not allowed to stop or to reserve 
fire the moment either halts. This is the grand their fire a second after reaching the end of 
distinction—not one of-form, it will bo observed, the inarch. This system, however, is net open 
but of principle, and much to beVecomqsended to the objection of being too favourable to the 
to novices, who might* naturally ok agitated by person who receives the first fire and reserves 
their ddbut. They will thus seeufc an qprly his.own, for he is compelled tit be en rSute 
shot with a freedom from disturbing ntftuences. while taking his aim, ana is limited By-time and 
There is, of conrse, always the drawback of the short distanoe he has to walk. *\ 
havingto accept the adversary’s fire without sign N»xt in the gory annals of French duelling 
or protest. It should be mentioned, that as comes the fashion of turning the two adversaries 
soon as one has fired, the other is not. allowed into a dark room, armed each with a pair of pis* 
to advance further, hut must discharge his pistol tols; then, that Mexican practice of an encounter 
from the point at which he is standing. 1 on horseback, armed with weapons of every kind. 

Next follows the duel au signal, which is an The first is worthy of gladiatorial days and the 
approach to the old Hiberno-Britamric fashion, most savage of the emperors, and there is some- 
and was doubtless meant to conciliate national thing horrible in the notion of the two caged 
prejudice. The signal was to be given by three men creeping ronnd by the wall, with finger 
claps of the hand, with an interval of three on the trigger, scarcely daring to breathe for 
seconds between each. At the first, the parties fear of giving their enemy ar. hint of their po- 
were to move slowly towards each other; at the sition. There was room, too, for all manner 
second, to level, still walking; at the third, to of artful devices to make the enemy deliver 
halt sad fire. The French code states that if his fire first,'" the light from which would illu- 
one fires before or after the signal, by solftmeh minate his figure, and render him a favourable 
as half a second, he shall be considered a dis- ^object. But these shapes of action the French 
honourable man; and if by the disgraeeful code looks on as exceptional and highly irre- 
manoBuvre he shall hav# killed his adversary, he gular, refusing to take any notice of them, or 
shall ho looked on as an assassin. To minds apply its ordinances to their case. It throws 
less nice there would appear hut little distinc- out only one contemptuous hint in reference to 
tion between the eases. But if the adversary them—namely, that all stipulations and arrange- 
who has been fired at thus dishonourably have ments must be put in writing, 
been lucky efiough to escape, he is allowed a The terrible duel d Voutranee, where so 
terrible retribution—to take a slow-deliberate desperate was the character of the offence it 
aim, and a shot a loisir. Where one disgrace- was agreed that one of the parlies should die on 
fully reserves his fire after the signal, the dis- the ground, was contrived by loading one pistol 
agreeable duty is allottedcto the seconds of rush- only. The other was primed merely, ana the 
ing in at all risk end peril—even in front of the second holding them behind his back, the 
weapon, if no other course will answer—anal dis- parties chose, by saying “ To the righfy” or, “ To 
arming him. ’ the left.” Then the end of a pocket-handkerchief 

Then follows the Barriers, which is, strictly was placed in each of [heir hands, and the fatal 
speaking, a generio term, and- Applicable to any signal given. If the holder of the pistot pulled 
shape of combat where a line of separation be- the trigger before the signal, he was justly dealt 
tweenthe parties is enforced. Sometimes the term with as an assassin, in the case of his having the ‘ 
is applied to an m^-angement by which the parties loaded weapon- In case of its proving the 
arc set back to back, and at a given signal must empty one, the opponent had the privilege of 
march away ten, or any special number of paoes, putting* the muzzle to his head and shooting 
then turn round smartly and fire. This is, per- him on the spot. But these extravagances— 
haps, the most humane sort of duel, as there are outpourings of an indecent and ungentlemanly 
many chances that the parties will miss each animosity—received but little toleration, and the 
other. Whereas the Englishman who has era- genteel code, as was mentioned, takes no cogni- 
duated on the hogs and moors will have a fetal sauce of its incidents. Of the d**ilntic ele- 
advantagjj-in this flurried stylo of shooting. ment»involved in a-“situation” of this sort, 
Allowase,layover, should be made for a profit- that skilful dramatist, M. Dumas the elder, was 
able expjttpjjtpe of our neighbours among the not slow to avdtj himself; he has worked this 
robins : a^;iprrows—a rood range of practice strata up according to true “Saint Martin's* 
among tiny warblers of the grove and gate” traditions, i%bis melodrama of Pauline. 
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{tressed in still closer on him. But the French 




arena jp its widest sense, as symbolical of guard made a. ring round him, and saved his life 
i battle-grounds all over France) show many tor once. He. was still, however, gasping and 
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struggling there, when a surgeon, who had been 
But the Boisde Boulogne has been invaded By the at the play,, came up, slit open the collar of his 
beautifiers of the Empire, and its pleasant privacy shirt, had him lifted un, and some water given to 
for such meetings disturbed. It usedto enjoy the him. He.was all butaead.and could not speak; 
distinction of being the traditional locus in quo but, wonderful to relate, in three days was per- 
of all tournaments, just as Chalk. Farm was the feetly well. Some little international difficulty 
trysting-place for London, and The Fifteen was apprehended at first, but the English ambas- 

Aneou 14 I'm fliatr tnnn> nr t.bft flft.nrnp.v cniinr of Pari, cr\r>n apf nil atralrrhf 


Acres, “ be they Inorc or less”—as the attorney 
writing his challenge observed with professional 
accuracy—for Dublin. • 


sador at Paris soon set all straight 
Two years before the great French Revolu¬ 
tion, a French officer unguardedly delivered 


Going down to Marseilles about the month of liSinself of the aphorism that “ the English army 
Marek seventeen hundred aid sixty-five, we dis- had more phlegm than spirit”—a sentiment 
cover Lord Kilmaiyrs, the eldest son of the Scotch which reallyj|ad a substratum of truth, but was 
Earl of Glcncarne, sitting in the theatre of that awkwardly/orded. Hp should have said that 
wonderful Mediterranean city, He happened to phlegm wrif one shape of the spirit of the British 


ratum or truth, but was 
should have said that 
the spirit of the British 


with devout attention to the performance, wlpcli promptly challenged him, was thinly disguised 
we have not yet reached to, and that intempe- under that of Captain S., of the Eleventh 
rate manner of reproving interruption, in which Ucgiment. The offenoe would appear to have 


who maintained his conversation at the same to use the words of the authorised report of the 
level of pitch. The injunction was repeated transaction, on the chevalier’s breast, but, by a 
several times with the same result. Thereupon marvel of good luck; was stopped by a metal 
the polite Frenchman rose, and, stooping over, button. The chevalier, touclied by so happy a 
said, with great violence, “ Taiscz-rous 1” To deliverance, magnanimously fires in the air, and 
him the. viscoant, at last restored to hearing, acknowledges that the English hive both spirit 

f ave some short answer, and talked a good aud phlegm. In illustration of this fortunate 
eal louder to show his disregard. It chanced escape, it may bo mentioned that, some forty 
then that the officer changed his box, and later years ago, a person connected with the family 
on the English lord, who was wandering rounl of the writer of these notes, was riding out 
the house, happened to come into this very box, one morning in Ireland, accompanied by sym- 
of all boxes in the world, and, in utter vneon- pathising friends, to arrange a little “diffi- 
sciousncss, stood at the door, his eyes roaming culty” of the same description. When at the 
over the features of the officer. The latter, then gate his eye fell upon a horse-shoe. With ob- 
boiling with rage at this apparent determination streperous crite of rejoicing be was called on to 
to insult him, started up and flew at the Eng- dismount and pick it up. All felicitated him on 
lishman, asking him what he meant by staring at so lucky an omen. He put it into his pocket, and 
him. Tlie other, no ddhbt bethinking him of the his adversary’s ball actually struck it over the 
well-known proverb, said he had a right to look region of the heart and glanced off at an angle, 
at any one even of royal rank. On which the Shortly after the battle of Waterloo, an un- 
oflicer flew at him, dragged him down into flic lucky pamphlet found its ujpy into Frcseati— 
street, aryl struck him on the shoulder with his the^onversation-rooms at the watering-place of 
naked sword. Upon which the deaf lord drew Bagneres. This pamphlet took pretty much 
his sword gallantly; but, before he could make the same odd view of the battle of Toulouse as 
more khan a pass or twfl, was run through the M. Thiers has recently done of Waterloo. An 
body, the officer’s sword coming >out at liis Englishman ohanced to take it up, and wrote on 
shoulder-blade. Those familiar with this gay and the margin that “everything in it was false; 
Eastern port can fancy that scene in the open that Lord Wellington had gained a complete 
Place hard by to the CanebiSrc, with the lighted victoiy, and the French army were indebted to 
cafes—not yet were the days of the gorgeous his generosity for not having been put to the 
and fantastic Caf<5 Tur®—and the coloured sword.” . A Lot young Frenchman of the place, 
awnings from the windows fluttering in the air, named Pinac, at once called out the indiscreet 
and the groat Mediterranean rolling up to the Englishman. Everything was done to accom- 
shorc a few yards away. Shrieks for the watch, module matters; ana we are told that even the 
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ing round, and the Marquis de Pecquijjny, at feved, so far as moral suasion might be effectual, 
the head of his guard, hurrying up to tne spot But all these good offices proved ineffectual, aud 
where the poor Englishman wm lying. Ho was the representative's of the two nations met on tho 
gasping for breath, choking fo^want of air, while ground. Poor Pinac gave one more illustration of 
the crowd, with the stupidity o^all crowds, tho insufficiency of this mode of adjusting a quar- 
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rel, for at the first fire he received the English- 
man’s ball in the stomach, and died shortly 
after. 

The season after the first abdication of Na- 
poleon, and more particularly after the battle 
of Waterloo, was, it is well known, very fruit- 
ful in quarrels between French and English 
officers. That pleasant gossip. Captain Qro- 
now, has furnished many incidents illustrative 
of this spirit. It is a fact, that the French 
spent days and nights practising fencing; and 
even resorted to the device of dressing up 
fencing-masters in officers' clothes, and setting 
them to pick quarrels with the English, it 
became impossible for these latter to avoid' 
a .conflict with men burning, wkh rage and 
mortification, and determined to Vnsult their 
conquerors. At Bordeaux, the Frenflbmen used 
to come across the Garonne for Ihd^xpress 
purpose of picking a quarrel; andthe 
challenge usually came from the English, the 
French had the choice of weapons, and inva¬ 
riably selected their favourite snufll-sword. 
Strange to say, the result was usually in fa¬ 
vour of our countrymen, who, being utterly 
helpless at carte, and tierce, and all the nice¬ 
ties of the exercise, unconsciously reproduced 
the scene in Molifere’s Bourgeois, rushed on, 
in defianee of guards and passes, and cut down 
their enemy at once. In vain the Frenchmen 
protested that this was “ brutal ” and “ unchi- 
valrous,” that it was a crying outrage against 
“ les rfegles d’escrime.” Stalwart Englishmen 
stood by their friend, and, producing loaded 
pistols, threatened to shoot any who attenfpted 
to interfere. This system gradually produced 
a more wholesome state of teeling. 

One night a party of English and Irish 
officers were at tne little Thdatre de la Gaitd, 
where some French officers tried the usual 
devices to engage them in a ouarrel. The 
Frenchmen had their swords, which they drew 
at once, with the alacrity of their country; 
unfortunately, the Anglo-Hibemian party had 
none. They, however, rapidly broke up ail the 
chairs and tables at hand, and converting the 
fragments into useful weapons of offence, shi¬ 
vered every sword opposed to them, utterly rout¬ 
ing their opponents. In the delicate situatidki in 
which the occupying army wqs placed, there 
was an inclination ,to make every allowance for 
wounded sensibilities; but it w%s found impos- 
sible to brook the offensive behaviour of the na¬ 
tives, and their sttidious insults. And the English 
authorities knew the temper of the situation so 
well, that none of the surviving offenders were 
visit ed with severe punishment 
One of the most painful cases occurred at 
Cambrai, shortly after Waterloo, where a party 
of the English Guards wereun garrison. A young 
officer, Lieutenant G——, was followed one 
day by a French officer in plain clothes, swear¬ 


ing and uttering the grossest insults. The 
young officer, finding it impossible to misun¬ 
derstand or overlook this intrusive mode of 
address, turned round and asked him to whom 
he was applying such language. “ To you, and 
all English cowards!” was the answer; which, as 
a matter of course, bore fruit in a challenge. 
The whole thing was so absurd, that the police 
authorities interfered, and promised that the 
offender should be sent away forthwith. How¬ 
ever, the meeting took place outside the ram¬ 
parts, in presence of a large number of the 
townspeople. Though pistols had been agreed 
on as the weapons,,tne Frenchman made his ap¬ 
pearance with swords, and after some discussion 
agreed to use one of his adversary’s weapons. 
The young Guardsman fell at the first shot, ptid 
it wits remarked at the time that the French 
officer gave a sort of start or stagger, whence it 
was suspected afterwards that he had'SSccn pro¬ 
tected by a coat of mail. While the poor youth 
was gasping and struggling in the arms of his 
friends, the Frenchman looked on calmly from a 
distance, and made this remark in a commise¬ 
rating tone: “ Pooryoung man! Had lie fought 
with swords, he had been spared all this agony!” 
A party of soldiers arriving to carry off the 
slam officer, the Frenchman grew apprehensive, 
and said that it would be unfair to seize him; 
that he had come there on the understanding, 
&c.; but was allowed, says the chronicle, to 
depart “ in the most honourable manner.” That 
very evening he was seen at a cafe, exhibiting a 
handkerchief‘with a mark of a bullet in it, and 
boasted loudly that he had killed a Prussian, a 
Spaniard, an Austrian, and a Portuguese, and 
nad, “at last, been lucky enough to kill an 
Englishman!” 

Jn*Mr. Lever’s rollicking narrative of Harry 
Lorrequer are introduced some true stories of 
these Anglo-French encounters during the “oc¬ 
cupation.” 
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THE AUTIKJJ OF “ IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.'* 

£ ch™. * * ' 

Mrs. Dodd knew her man (ladies ar,p very 
apt to fathom their male acquaintance—too ®pt, 
I think); and, to pin him to the only medical 
theme which interested her, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity while he was in actual contact with Julia’s 
wrist, and rapidly enumerated her symptoms, and 
also told him what Mr. Osmond had said about 
Ilypcrccsthesia. 

“ Goose Greece !” barked Sampson, loud, clear, 
and sharp as an irritated watch-dog; but this one 
bow-wow vented, he was silent as abruptly. 

Mrs. Dodd smiled, and proceeded to Hyper- 
centia, and thence to the Antiphlogistic Regimen. 

At that unhappy adjective, Sampson jumped 
up, cast away his patient’s hand, forgot her 
existence—she was but a charming individual-s¬ 
and galloped into his native region, Generalities. 

“ Antiphlogistic! Mai—dear—mad’m^ that 
one long fragmint of ass’s jaw has slain a million. 
Adapted to the weakness of human nature, which 
receives with rivirincc ideas, however childish, 
that come draped in long tailed, and exotic words, 
that aasininc polysyllable has riconciled the 
modern mind to the chimeras of th’ ancients, and 
outbutcliercd the guillotine, the musket, and the 
sword: ay, and but for me 

Had barred the dear 
For cinturies more, | 

on the great coming sceinee, the sceince of 
healing diseases instead of defining, and dividing 
’em, <uid lengthening \heir namel and their 
durashiu, and shortening nothing butxlie pashint. 
Th’ antiphlogistic Thercy is this: That Disease 
is fiery, and that any artificial exhaustion of vital 
force must cool the system, and reduce the mor¬ 
bid fire, called, in their donkey Latin, iflaimna,’ 
and in their compound donkey Latin, ‘inflamma¬ 
tion,’ and, in their Goose Greece, ‘pblogosis,’ 
‘phlegmon,’ &c. And accordingly th’ anti¬ 
phlogistic Practice is, to cool the. sick man by 
bleedin^Mm, and, when blid, either to rebleed 
him with a change of instrument, bites and stabs 
instid of gashes, or else to rake the blid, and 
then blist er the blid and raked, and then push 
mercury till the teeth of thffblid, raked, and 
blistered shake in their pqgkets, end to starve 


the Uid, purged, salivated, blistered wretch from 
first to law. This is tile Antiphlogistic system. 
It, is sebiom carried out entire, because the 
pashinG&t the first or second link in their rime- 
dial . jmain, expires; or else gives such plain 
signs of sinking, that even these ass-ass-ins 
take fright, and try t’ undo their own work, not 
disease’s, by tonics an’* turtle, and stimulants; 
which tilings given at the right time instid of the 
wrong, given when the pashint was merely 
weakened by his disorder, and not enfeebled by 
their didly rimedies, would have cut th’ ailment 
down in a few hours.” 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Dodd; “and now, my 
good friend, with respect to my daughter-” 

“N* list me!” clashed Sampson; “ye’re 
goen to fathom th’ antiphlogisties, since they 
still survive an’ slay in holes and comers like 
Barkton an d’ltly; I’ve driven the vamperes out 
o’ the cintres o" civilisation. Begin with their 
coolers! Exhaustion is not a cooler, it is a 
feverer, and they know it; the way parrots know 
sentences. Why are we all more or less feverish 
at night ? because we are weaker. Starvation is 
no cooler, it is an inflamer, and they know it, as 
parrots know truths, but can’t apply them: for 
they know that burning fever rages in ivery 
town, street, camp, where Famine is. As for 
bloodletting, their prime cooler, it is inflamma¬ 
tory; and they know it (parrot-wise), for the 
thumping heart, and bounding pulse, of pashints 
blid by butchers in black, aijd bullocks blid by 
butghers in blue, prove it; and they have re¬ 
corded this in all their books: yet stabbed, and bit? 
and starved, aifll mercuricd, and murdered, on. 
But mind ye, All their sham coolers are real 
weakeners (I wonder they didn’t inventory 
Satin and his brimstin lake among their refrijra- 
tors), and this is the point whence t’ appreciate 
their imbecility, and the sairvice I have rendered 
mankind in been the first t’ attack their handed 
school, at a time it seemed imprignablc.” 

“Ah, this promises to be very interesting,” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd; Hand before you enter on so 
largo a field, perhaps it would be as well to 
dispose of a little matter which lies at my heart. 
Here is my poor daughter-” 

“ Nlissmee ! A human Bean is in a constant 
state of flux and reflux; his component particles 
move, change, disappear, and are renewed; his 
life is a round of exhaustion and repair. Of this 
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repair, the brain is the sovereign ajint by night 
and day; and the blood the great living material; 
and digestible food th’ indispeusibio supply. 
And this balance of exhaustion and repair is too 
* nice to tamper with; disn’t a single sleepless 
night, or dinncrlcss day, write some pallor on the 
face, and tell against the buddy P So does a 
single excesssive perspiration, a trifling diary, or 
a cut Anger, though it takes but half an ounce of 
blood out of the system. And what is the cause 
of that rare ivint—it occurs only to pasliints that 
can’t afford docking—Dith from old age ? Think 
ye the man really succumms under years, or fs 
mowed down by Time ? Nay, yon’s just Potry 
an Bosh. Nasliins have been tlLuned bv the 
lancet, but niver by tli£ scythe; ftad yedrs are 
not forces, but misures of cvintsV No, Ccn- 
tenarius decays and dies, bekase liis\pdil’^ex¬ 
penditure goes on; and his bodii’ inhomiWessens 
by failure of the reparative and repromtetive 
forces. And now suppose bodii’ exhaustion 
and repair were a mere matter of pecuniary, in- 
stid of vital, economy; what woidd you say to 
the steward, or housekeeper, who, to balance 
your accounts and keep you solvint, should oj'en 
every known channel of expinso with one hand, 
and with the other—stop the supplies ? Yet this is 
how the Dockers for thirty cinturics have burned 
th’ human candle at both ends, yet wondered the 
light of life expired under their hands.” 

“ It seems irrational. Thcu in my daughter’s 
case you would-” 

“ Lookscc! A pashint falls sick. What haps 
directly ? "Why the balance is troubled, add ex¬ 
haustion exoeeds repair. Bor proof, obsairve the 
buddy when Disease is fresh! 

And you will always find a loss of fiesli. ' 

To put it ceonomikly, and then you must under¬ 
stand it, been a housekeeper— 

Whativer the Disease, its form"; or essence, 
Expinditure goes on, and income lessens. 

To this sick and therefore weak man, enter a 
Docker purblind with cinturies of Cant, Prieidint, 
Blood, and Goose Greece; imagines him a fiery 
pervalid, though the comlnon sense of mankind, 
through its interpreter common language, pro¬ 
nounces him, what he is and looks, an ‘invalid,’ 
gashes him with a lancet, spil’s out the great 
liquid material of all repair by ( the gallon, and 
fells tliis weak man, wounded now, and pale, and 
fainting, with Dith stamped on his face, to th’ 
earth, like a bayoneted soldier or a slaughtered 
ox. If the weak man, wounded thus and weak¬ 
ened, survives, then the chartered Thugswhohave 
drained him by the bunghole, turn to and drain 
him by the spigot; they rake 1dm, and then blis¬ 
ter him, and then calomel him: and lest Nature 
should have the ghost of a chance to counter¬ 
balance these frightful outgoings, they keep 
strong meat and dirink out of his system emptied 
by their stabs, bites, purges, mercury, and blis¬ 
ters; damdijjits 1 And that, Asia excipted, was 
profiasional MkLicinc from Hippocrates to Samp- 
sin)- Antiphlogistic is but a modern name 


for an ass-ass-inating routine winch has niver 
varied a hair since scholastic midieine, the silliest 
and didliest of all the hundred forms of 
Quackery, first rose—unlike Sceince, Art, Reli- 
gion, and all true Suns—in tlie West; to wound 
the sick; to weaken the weak; and mutilate the 
hurt; and— Thin Mankind !” 

Tho voluble impugner of his own profession 
delivered these two last words in thunder so 
! sudden and effective as to stride Jnlia’s work out 
| of her hands. But here, as m Nature, a mo¬ 
ment’s pause followed the thunderclap; so Mrs. 
Dodd*who had long been patiently watcliing her 
opportunity, smothered a shriek, and edged in a 
word; “This is irresistible; you have confuted 
everybody; to their hearts’Content: and now 
the question is, what course similize substitute?” 
She’meant,. “ in the greats case, which occupies 
me.” But Sampson attached a nolW, wider, 
seuse t8 her que.ry. ** 

“ What course ? Why the great Chronofhair- 
mal practice, based on the remittent and febrile 
character of all disease; above all, on 

The law of Perriodicity, a law 

Whence Midicine yet has wells of light to draw. 

By Remittency, I mean th’ ebb of Disease, by 
Pcrriodicily, th’ ebb and also the flow', the pa¬ 
roxysm and the remission. These remit and 
recur, and keep time like the tides, not in ague 
and remittent fever only, as the Profission 
imagines to this day, but in all diseases from a 
Scirrhus in the Pylorus t’ a toothache. And 
I discovered this, and the new paths to cure of 
all diseases it opens. Alone I did it: and what 
my reward? hooted, insulted, belied, and called 
a quack, by the banded school of profissiounl 
assa&ins, who, in their day hooted Harvey and 
Jinncr, authors too of great discoveries, but dis¬ 
coveries narrow in their consequences compared 
with mine. T’ appreciate Chronothairmaiism, ye 
must begin at the beginning; so just answer me 
—What is Man?” 

At this huge inquiry whirring up all in a 
moment, like a cock pheasant in a wood, Mrs. 
Dodd sank back in her chair despondent. See¬ 
ing her hors fie combat, Sampson turned to Julia 
and'demanded, twice as loud, “ WiiAt is Man F” 
Julia opened two violet eyes at him, and then 
looked at her mother ftr a hint bow to proceed. 

“ How <£.n that ch ild answer such a question ?” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd. “Let us return to tho point.” 

“ I have never strayed an inch from it. It’s 
about Young Physic.” 

"No, excuse me, it is about a young lady. Uni¬ 
versal Medicine ! wlijt have I to do with that ?” 

“Now this is the way with them all,” cried 
Sampson, furious;' “there lowed John Bull. The 
men and women of this benighted nashinhavc an 
ear for anything; provided it mat t,ej & nothing: 
Talk Joiogy, Conchology, Entomology?Thcology, 
Meteorology, Astronomy, Deuteronomy, Bothcr- 
onomy, or Boshology, and one is listened to with 
riverence, beeaukp these are all far-off things in 
fogs; but at a woi$ about the great, near, useful 
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| art of Healing, y’ all stop your cars; for why; 
! your life afld dailianourly happiness depend on it. 
| But ‘no,’ sis John Bull, the knowledge of our 
own buddies, and how to save our own Bakin, 
Beef I mean, day by day from disease and 
I chartered ass-ass-ins, all that may interest the 
1 thinkers in Saturn, but what the deevil is it t’ us ? 

talk t’ vs of the kiv’nly buddies, not of our own. 

| Babble o’ comets an’ meteors an’ Ethereal nibulse 
| {never mind tketnibul® in our own skulls). Dis- 
! course t’ us of Predistinashin, Spitzbairgen 
j seaweed, the last novel, the siventh vile; of 
I Chrischinising the Patagonians on condition they 
| are qgt to come here, and CHHschinise the White- 
chapcliaus; of tlie letter to the Times from the 
tinker, wrecked at Timbuetoo; and the dear 
PTofessor’s IScturc gn the probability of .snail- 
shells inkiie backyardof the moon! but don’t 
ask us 3 know ourselves!—Ijjits!!” .. 

The eloquent speaker, depressed by the per¬ 
versity of Englishmen in giving their minds to 
every part of creation but their bodies, suffered 
a momentary loss of energy; then Mrs. Dodd, 
who had long been watching lynx-like, glided in. 
“Let us compound. You are for curing all the 
world, beginning with Nobody. My ambition is 
to cure my girl, aud leave mankind in peace. 
Now if you will begin with my child,’ I will sub- 
i mil to rectify the universe in its proper turn. 
Any time will do to set the human race right; 
you own it is in no hurry : but my child’s case 
presses; so do pray cure her for nje.” 

“ Mai — dear — mud’m; cure her! How on 
airth mn I to do that ?” 

“ At least tell me what her Indisposition is.’* 

“ Oh! What, didn’t I tell you ? Well, there’s 
| nothing the matter with her.” » 

i 

j At receiving this cavalier reply for the reward 
J of all her patience, Mrs. Dodd was so hurt, and 
j so nearly angry, that she rose with dignity from 
i her seat, with her cheek actually pink, and the 
waf cr in her eyes. Sampson saw she was ruffled, 
and appealed to Julia of all people. “ There now, 
Miss Julce,” said he, ruefully; “ she is in aragcjie- 
causel won’t humbug her. Poplus voolt dccipue. 
I tell you. ma’am, it is not amidiea^case ; give me 
disease and I’ll cure’t. Stop, I’ll tefl. ye w hat do; 
let her take and swallow ihc BarktoilDucks’ pre¬ 
scriptions, and Butcher Best’s, and Slanting Kin- 
yon’s, and after those four tinkers there’ll bc- 
plenty holes to mend; then send for me!” 

Here was irony. Mrs. Dodd retorted by 
finesse ; she turned on him with a sugared smile, 
and said: “nevermind doctors and parents; it 
is so long since we met; Ifio hope you will waive 
ceremony, and dine with me en ami.” 

He accepted with pleasure; but must return 
to his inn first and get rid of his dirty boots, and 
pa3hiuts. ■ And with this he whipped out his 
watch, and saw that, dealing with univerJd me¬ 
dicine, he had disappointed more than one sick 
individual; so shot out as turn! as he had shot 
in, and left the ladies looking afone pother after 
the phenomenon •. 


“ Well!” said Julia, with a world of meaning. I 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Dodd, “ he is a little 
eccentric. I think I will request them to make 
some addition to ttie dinner.” 

“ No, mamma, if you please, not to put me off 
so transparently; tell me first the reason you 
did not ring the bell, and bid the servant conduct 
that man to the door, very, very early in the 
conference ? If I had interrupted, and shouted, 
j and behaved so, you would have packed meoff to 
bed, or somewhere, directly.” | 

“ Don’t say ‘ packed,’ love. Dismissed me to j 
pcd.” 

“ Ah!” cried Julia, “you are yourself again: 
thal^privilefied person is gone, and we must all 
mind our E’s and Q’s once more. This is more than 
neural. You would not lay down your character j 
for a s A'glf', person, to take it up again the mo- ! 
mcntjfie was gone—without a reason. Here is | 
some mystery.” Then she clasped her hands, | 
and raised them to Heaven, just like the best i 
statues; “ my own mother has a secret; a secret j 
from her Julia. Well, 1 deserve it.” This ac¬ 
knowledgment slipped out through speaking too | j 
fast, and was no sooner uttered than this sta- j; 
tuesque Hebe hung her head most prosaically, and j 

looked as if she could bite her longue off. j 

Mrs. Dodd, with an air of nonchalance, replied ; 
to the effect that Dr. Sampson was not her off- j 
spring; and so she was not bound to correct his j 
eccentricities. “And I suppose,” said she, lazily, j 
“ we must accept these extraordinary people as 
we {pul them; and it is time to dress for dinner.” j 

That day her hospitable board was spread over i 
a trap. Blessed with an oracle irrelevantly fluent, j 
and dumb to the point, she had asked him to j 
dinner with maternal address. He could not be J 
on his guard eternally; sooner or later, through 
inadvertence, or in a moment of convivial reck¬ 
lessness, or in*ci parent hesis of some grand Gene¬ 
rality, he would cure her child: or, perhaps, at his 
rate of talking, would wear out all his idle themes, 
down to the very “well-being of mankind;” 
and then Julia’s mysterious indisposition would 
come on the blank tapis. With these secret hopes. 
she presided at the feast, ail grace and gentle 
amity. Julia, too, sat down with a little design,, 
but a very dilfcijpnt one, viz. of being very chilly 
company, for she disliked this new acquaintance 
cordially, and kited the science of medicine. 

The unconscious Object chatted away with 
both, and cut their replies very short, and did 
strange things; sent away Julia’s chicken, regard¬ 
less of her scorn, and prescribed mutton: called 
for champagne and made her drink it, aud pout; 
and thus excited Mrs. Dodd’s hopes that he was 
attending to the case,by degrees. 

But, after dinner, Julia, to escape medicine 
universal, and particular, turned to her mother, 
and dilated on the treachery of her literary guide, 
the Criticaster. “ It said * Odds and Ends’ was 
a good novel to read by the sea-side. So I 
thought * then oh, how different it must be from 
most books, if you cau sit by the glorious sea and 
ev£n look at it.’ So I sent for it directly, and. 
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would you believe, it was an ignoble thing; all 
flirtation and curates. The sea, indeed! A pond 
would be fitter to read it by; and one with a 
good many geese on.” 

“ Was ever such simplicity ?” said Mrs. Dodd; 
"Why, my dear, that phrase about the sea doqs 
not mean anything. I shall have you believing 
that Mr. So-and-So, a novelist, can * wither 
fashionable folly ’ and that 'a painful incident’ 
to one shopkeeper has ‘ thrown a gloom’, over a 
whole market-town, and so on. Now-a-days 
every third phrase is of this character; a star¬ 
ling’s note. Once, it appears, there was an ag# 
of gold, and then came one of iron, and then ot 
brass. All these are gone, and'the agf of 
‘jargon’ lias succeeded.” • . 

She sighed, and Sampson took a “ trtanendqps 
header” off the sea-side novel into ,theysea of 
j fiction. He rechristened that joyous art Feci^shin, 
j and lashed its living professors. “You devour 
I their three volumes greedily,” said he, “ but after 
I your meal you feel as empty as a drrunl; there 
is no leading idea in ’um; now, there always is 
in Moliere: and he comprehended the midicipe 
of his age. But what fundamental truth d’our 
novelists iver convey ? All they can do is pile 
incidents. Their customers dictate th’ article; 
unideaed melodrama for unidcacd girls. The 
writers aiid their fcckshins belong to one species, 
j and that’s ‘the non-vertebrated animals;’ and 
I their midieinc is Bosh; why they bleed still 
for falls and fevers; and niver mention vital 
chronometry. Then they don’t look straight at 
Nature, but sec with their ears, and repeat one 
another twelve deep. Now, listen me! there arc 
the cracters for an ‘ ideaed feckshin’ in Barking- 
ton, and I’d write it, too, only I haven’t time.” 

At this, Julia, forgetting her resolution, broke 
out, “Romantic characters in Barkington? 
Who? who?” * 

“ Who should they be, but my pashints ? Ay, 
ye may laucli, Miss Julee, but wait till ye see 
them.” He was then seized with a fit of candour, 
and admitted that some, even of his pashints, 
, were colourless; indeed, net to mince the matter, 
six or Seven of that sacred band were nullity in 
i person. “I can compare the beggars tofno¬ 
thing,” said he, “but the globules of the Do- 

Nothings s dee-d insipid, ana nothing in ’em. 

But the others make up. Man alive, I’ve got ‘ a 
rosy cheeked miser,’ and an ‘ ill-used attorney,’ 
j and an ‘ honest Screw,’ he is a gardener, with a 
hid like a cart-horse.” 

“-Mamma! mamma! that is Mr. Maxley,” 
cried Julia, clapping her hands, and thawing in 
her own despite.. 

“ Then there’s my virgin martyr, and my 
puppy; they arc brother am sister; and there’s 
their lather, but he is an impenetrable dog— 
won’t unbosom. Howiver, he sairves to draw 
chicks for the other two, and so keep em goen. 
■ By-tbe-by, you know my puppy.” 

I “ We have not that honour. Do we know Dr. 
j Sampson’s puppy, love?” inquired Mrs. Dodd, 
|. rather languidly. ' f 


“Mamma!—I—I—know no one of that 
name.” ‘ 

"Don’t tell me! Why it was he sent me 
here: told me where you lived, and I was to 
make haste, for Miss Dodd was very ill: it is 
young Hardie, the banker’s son, ye know.” 

Mrs. Dodd said, good humouredly, but with a 
very slight touch of irony, that really they were 
very much flattered by the interest Mr. Alfred 
Hardie had shown; especially asfier daughter had 
never exchanged ten words with him. Julia 
coloured at this statement, the accuracy of which 
she had good reason to doubt; and the poor 
girl felt as if an icicle passed swiftly along her 
back. And then, for the first tijne in her life, she 
thought her mother hardly gracious; and she 
wanted to say she was otyiged A) Mr. Alfrfid 
Hardie, but dared not, and despised h jjself for 
not daring. Her composure was further stacked 
by Mrs* Dodd looking full at her, and saying, in¬ 
terrogatively, “I wonder how that young gentle¬ 
man could Know about your being ill?” 

At this Julia eyed her plate very attentively, 
and murmured, “ I believe it is all over the town: 
and seriously too, so Mrs. Maxley says: for she 
tells me that, in Barkington, if more than one 
doctor is sent for, that bodes ill for the patient.” 

“ Deevelieh ill,” cried Sampson, heartily: 

“ For two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Conduck him faster to the Styjjin shores.”* 

Julia looked him in the face, and coldly 
ignored this perversion of Mrs. Maxley’s meaning; 
and Mrs. Dodd returned pertinaciously to the 
previous topic. “ Mr. Alfred Hardie interests 
me: he was good to Edward. I am curious to < 
know why you call him a puppy p” j 

“OMy because he is one, ma’am. And that is 
no reason at all with ‘ the Six.’ He is a juvencel 
pidant, and a puppy, and contradicts ivery new 
truth, bekase it isn’t in Aristotle and th’ Eton 
Grammar; and he’s such a chatterbox, yc can’t get i 
in a word idgeways; and lie and his sister—that’s ! 
my virgin martyr—are a farce. He keeps sneerin' , 
at her rclijjin, and that puts her in such a rage, she | 
tlnetens ‘ t’ intercede for him at the Throne.’ ” 

“ Jargon,” sighed Mrs.Dodd, and just shrugged 
her lively shoulders. “ We breathe it-Mvc float 
in an atmosphere of it. My love?” And she 
floated out jtf the room, and Julia floated after. 

“You lo^k flashed, love,” was Mrs. Dodd’s 
first word in the drawing-room. “Lie on the 
sofa a minute, and compose yourself.” 

Sampson made grog and sipped it, meditating 
on the gullibility of man in matters medical. 
This favourite speculation detained him late, asul 
almost his first word on entering the drawing¬ 
room was, “ Good night, little girl.” 

Julia coloured at this broad hint, drew herself 
up, and lighted a bed-candle. She wci£ to Mrs. 
Dodd, jrissed her, and whispered in her car, “I 
hate him!” and, as she retired, her whole elegant 
person launched ladylike defiance; under which 
brave exterior ndj little uneasiness was hidden. 

_ y GMth 
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“0, wl®£ will become of me!” thought she, “if 
he has goaf and told him about lleuley.” 

“Let’s see the prescriptions, ma’am,” said Dr. 
Sampson. 

Delighted at this concession, Mrs. Dodd took 
them out of her desk and spread them earnestly. 
He ran Jiis eye over them, and pointed out that 
the mucous membrane man and the nerve man had 
prescribed the same medicine, on irreconcilable 
grounds; and a\nedicine, moreover, whose effect 
on the nerves was nil, and on the mucons 
membrane was not to soothe it, but plough it 
and harrow it; “ and did not that open her eyes ?” 
He then reminded her that all these doctors in 
consultation wouU have contrived to agree. “But 
you,” said he, “ have baffled the collusive swindle 
by which Dine arrived at a sham uniformity- 
honest i^iformity can never exist till scientific 
principals obtain.” Then, with a sudden start, 
he compared her to Daniel. He was verffond of 
comparisons. “Danlc,” said he, “questioned those 
two elderly blaggrds apart, and thin they couldn’t 
agree in a lie, ye know, all for want of a ‘ consul- 
tashin.’ Sosaysyou, ‘ Well done, Danle, my lad.’” 

“ My dear friend, I am not so familiar—with 
giants—as you do me the honour 1o imagine.” 

“ Whist! Whist! and you said, ‘i’ll do a bit 
o’ Danle.’ ” 

" Oh, quelle horreur 1” cried Mrs. Dodd, in un¬ 
feigned disgust. 

Listme! All four, been Danlcd, told y’ a 
difi'ereut lie; and disii’t that open your eyes? 
Secince, indeed! Put an easy question t’ any real 
sceince; will it sing ye four songs as wide apart 
as the four winds of Ilivcn? Take a pashfht 
and Iris case to four lawyers, tire most abused of 
all Sceince’s sons; will they fling him 1'oiA impi- 
dent guesses a thousand miles wide of each other; 
and ten thousand from the truth?” 

Mrs. Dodd seemed dazzled by this observa¬ 
tion, and bowed her head in reluctant assent. 

“ Ye begin to see through ’em? Now then, 
post nubila Phcebus: that is not donkey Latin, 
ma’am, but the real article, and means, ‘After 
four muddlehids see one Sampsin work.’ »To 
begin, is the pashint in love ?” . 

The dflotor put this query injusVthe samfe tone 
in which they inquire, “ any expectoration?” 
But Mrs. Dodd, in repty, was less Iry and busi¬ 
ness-like. She started and looked Hghast, This 
possibility had once, for a moment, occurred to 
her, but only to be rejected, the evidence being 
all against it. 

“ In love ?” said she. “ That child, and I not 
know it 1” # * 

He said lie had never supposed that. “ But I 
thought I’d just ask ye; because she-has no 
bodily ailment, and the paassions are all counter¬ 
feit diseases; they are connected, like all dis¬ 
eases, with cerebral instability, have thgjr heats 
and chills, like all diseases, and their paroxysms 
and remissions, like all diseases. Nlistrae! You 
have detected the sighs of a ^ght cerebral insta¬ 
bility; I hayc ascertained Ij^abscitfc of all phy¬ 


sical cause: then why make this healthy pashint’s 
buddy a test-tube for poisons ? Sovereign drugs 
(I deal with no other, I leave the nullities 
to the noodles) arc either oounterpoisons, or 
poisons, and here there is nothing to counter- 
poison at prisent. So Pm for caushin, and 
working on the safe side th’ liidge, and that’s the 
mintal; till we are less in the dark. Mind ye, 
young women at her age are kittle catllo; they 
have gusts o’ this, and gusts o’ that, th’ unrea¬ 
sonable imps. D’ye see these two pieces paste¬ 
board? They are tickets for a ball. 

In Barkton town-hall.” 

“ Yes, of course I see them,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
dolefully. 

‘nVell, I prescribe ’gm. And when they have 
been taken, 

* And the pashint well shaken, 
perhaps we shall see whether we are ou.the right 
system: and if so, we’ll dose her with youthful 
soceity in a more irrashinal forrm; conversa¬ 
ziones, Cookeyshines, et eitera. And if we find our¬ 
selves on the wrong tack, why then we’ll hark back. 

• Stick blindly to ‘ a course,’ the dockers cry. 

But it does me harm: Then ’twill do good by-an-by. 
Where lairned ye that, Echoes of Echoes, say ! 
The killer ploughs ‘ a course,’ the healer ‘ keels 

his WAV.”’ 

So mysterious are the operations of the 
human mind, that, when wc have exploded 
in verse meritorious as the above, we lapse 
into triumph instead of penitence. Not that 
doggrel meets with reverence here below—the 
statues to it are few, and not in marble, but 
in the material itself—but then an Impromptu! 
A moment ago, our Posy was not: and now is. 
With the speed, if not the brilliancy, of lightning, 
we have added a handful to the intellectual dust- 
heap of an oppressed nation. Prom this bad 
eminence Sampson then looked down compla¬ 
cently, and saw Mrs. Dodd’s face as long as his 
arm. She was one that held current opinions; 
and the world does not believe Poetrycan sing the 
Practical; verse and useful knowledge pass for 
incompatibles; and though Doggrel is not Poetry. 
yet it has a lumbering proclivity that way, and so 
forfeits the confidence of grave, sensible, people. 
This versifieatign, and this impalpable and un¬ 
precedented prescription she had waited for so 
long, seemed al of a piece to poor mamma; wild, 
unpractical, and—oh, horror!—eccentric. 

Sampson read her sorrowful face after his 
fashion. “ Oh, I sec, ma’am,” cried he. “ Cure 
is not welcome unless it comes in the form con¬ 
secrated by einturics of slaughter. Well, then, 
give me a sheet 1” He took the paper and rout it 
asunder, and wrote this on the larger fragment: 

R Dio Mercur. circa x. hor: vespert: 

eat in musca ad Proctorium. 

Saitet cum xiii conicul: 
proesertim moo. Dom: ’ veddita, 

6 hora matutin : dormiat ad prand: 

Bepetat stultit: prorenata. 

He handed this with a sort of spiteful twinkle to 
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Mrs. Dodd, and her countenance lightened again. 
Her sex will generally compound with whoever 
can give as well as take. Now she had extracted a 
real, grave, prescription, she acquiesced in the ball, 
though not a county one; “ to satisfy your whim, 
my good kind friend, to whom I owe so much.” 

Sampson called dn his way back to town, and, 
in course of conversation, praised Nature for her 
beautiful instincts, one of which, he said, had 
inspired Miss Juice, at a credulous age, not to j 
swallow ‘‘thedidly drastics of the tinkerin dox.” 

Mira. Dodd smiled, and requested permission 
to contradict him; her daughter had taken the* 
several prescriptions. 

Sampson inquired brusquely if she took him 
for a fool. 

She replied calmly: "No; for a very eleveV, 
but rather opinionated personage.” * ^ 

“ Opininated ? So is ivery man who lias 
grounds for his opinin. D’yo think, because 
Dockers Short, an’Bist, an’ Kinyon, an’Cuckoo,, 
an’ Jackdaw, au’ Starling, an’ Co., don’t know 
the dire cffccks of calomel au’ drastics on th r e 
buddy, I don’t know’t ? Her eye, her tongue, 
her skill, her. voice, her elastic walk, all tell me she 
has not been robbed of her vital resources. Why, 
if she had taken that genteel old thief Short’s 
rimidies alone, the girl’s gums would bo sore, 

And herself at Dith’s door.” 

Mrs. Dodd was amused. “Julia, this is so 
like the gentlemen; they arc in love with Argu¬ 
ment. They go on till they reason themselves 
out of their Reason. Why beat about the bush; 
when there she sits?” 

"What,go t’a wumman for the truth, when I 
can go t’ infallible Inference ?” 

“ You may always go to my David’s daughter 
for the truth,” said Mrs. Dodd, witji dignity. She 
then looked the inquiry; and Julia replied to her 
look as follows: first, she coloured very high; 
then, she hid her face in both her hands; then, rose 
and turning her neck swiftly, darted a glance of 
ilery indignation and bitter reproach on Dr. Med¬ 
dlesome, and left the aparMient mighty stag-like. 

“Maircy on us!”'cried Sampson. “Did ye see 
that, ma’am? Yon’s just a .bonny basil&k. 
Another such thunderbolt as she< dispinsed, and 
ye’ll be ringing for the maid to sw^ep up the good 
physician’s ashes.” 

Julia did not return till the good physician was 
gone back to London. Then she came in with a 
rush, and, demonstrative toad, embraced Mrs. 
Dodd’s knees, and'owned she had cultivated her 
geraniums with all those medicines, liquid and 
solid; and only one geranium had died of them. 

There is a fascinating age, when an intelligent 
virgin is said to fluctuate between childhood and 
womanhood. Let me add that these seeming 
fluctuations depend much on the company she is 
in; the budding virgin is princess of chame¬ 
leons : and, to coniine ourselves to her two most 
piquJmt contrasts, by her mother’s side she is 


always more or less childlike; but, let anice young 
fellow engago her apart, and, hey preste! she shall 
be every inch a woman; perhaps at no period of 
her life are the purely mental characteristics of 
her sex so supreme in her: so her type, the rose¬ 
bud, excels in essence of rosehood the rose itself. 

My reader has seen Julia Dodd play both 
parts; hut it is her child’s face she has now been 
turning for several pages; so it may .be prudent 
to remind him she has shone on Alfred Hardie in 
but one light; a young, bat Juno-likc, woman. 
Had shj shown “my puppy” her childish quali¬ 
ties, he would have despised her; lie had left 
that department himself so recently. But Nature 
guarded the budding fair from such a disaster. 

We left Alfred Hardie standing in the moon¬ 
light gazing at her lodging. Sudden ! But, Iqt 
slow (teaches deny it as loudly as they Jike, fast 
coaches exist; and Love is a passion, wfcoh like 
Hate, Eitvy, Avarice, &c , has risen to\ great 
height & a single day. Not that Alfred’s was 
“ Love at first sight,” for he had seen her beauty 
in the full blaze of day with no deeper feeling 
than admiration; but in the moonlight he came 
under more sovereign spells thau a fair face: 
amongst these were her virtues and her voice. 
The narrative of their meeting has indicated the 
first, and, as to the latte* - , Julia was not one of 
those whose beauty goes out with a candle. 
Her voice was that rich, mellow, moving organ, 
which belongs to no rank nor station; is born, not 
made, and, flow it from the lips of dairymaid or 
countess, touches every heart, gentle or simple, 
that is truly male. And this diviue contralto, ! j 
fijjil, yet penetrating, Dame Nature had inspired , 
her to lower when she was moved or excited, ■ 
instead of raising it: and then she was enchant- ! 
ing. 1x11 unconsciously she east this crowjiiug 
spell on Alfred, and he adored her. In a word, he , 
caught a‘ child-woman away from its mother; liis I 
fluttering captive turned, put on composure, and j 
bewitched him. 

She left him, and the moonlight night seemed I o I 
blacken. But within his young breast all was 
light, new light. H e leaned opposite her window 
in an Elysian reverie, and let the hours go by. 

He seemed to have vegetated till then, and Jo! 
true life had^lawned. He thought lib should 
love to die foe her. And, - when he was calmer, he 
felt he was mo live for her, and welcomed his 
destiny witlftrapture. lie passed the rest ftf the 
Oxford term in a soft ecstasy; called often on 
Edward, and took a sudden and prodigious in¬ 
terest in him; and counted the days glide by and 
the happy time draw near, when he should be four 
months in the same tqwn with his enchantress. 
This one did not trouble the doctors; he glowed 
with a steady fire; no heats and chills, and sad 
misgivings ; for one tiling he was not a woman, a 
being tied to that stake, Suspense, and cupelled 
to wait r and wait, for others’ actions. As the in¬ 
veterate Sampson would say: 

He had the luck to be a male, 

. So, likAa rat without a tail, 

Ojuld do^eould do, could do. 
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it as a parting gift to his faithful donkey-boy. 
Achmed, a member of the fraternity, insured 
me that “MerrianHowaga” (gentlemau, literally 
merchant) “ promise buy me wife: but I say, 
No—no want wife, than’ee, sare.” Upon 
being pressed, Achmed assured, me that the 
piastres were offered in a bonfi, fide maimer, and 
poured out from the one hand of the Howaga 
to another. 

To see these boys to advantage, go to the 
rude stone platform outside the door of Shep¬ 
herd’s Hotel, at Cairo, the morning after the 
English steamer has "arrived. 

It is about half-past eight o’clock, and thefj 
first breakfast-gong has sounded. The early 
risers are already seated on chairs outside^the 
door, intent on witnessing an Arab juggler, not, 
perhaps, such an one as hardened Pharaohs 
heart, but no fool either. See! he wlijjps out of a 
goat-skin bag three snakes—yellow wrehehes, 
with whitish bellies—they twine round his feet, 
and, rearing up their heads, puff out their 
hoods, and"dart their quivering tongues towards 
his legs, with jerking darts. The wily Arab 
pretends to be alarmed: he takes up all three 
snakes by the tails, and waves them like a Me¬ 
dusa scourge iu the face of the greenest griffin 
present, who is struggling with a Targe cigar that 
makes him silent ana thoughtful, and he draws 
back, under pretext of asking the waiter for a 
light, for “ these confounded cigars are always 
going out, you know.” 

A dragoman, vexed at seeing me amused at 
this, slides up, and telis me that all this is no¬ 
thing. “ Poor thing! what you think ?” and shat, 
if I choose to pay three or four dollars, he will 
bring Darweesli, who will eat snakes, chew live 
coals, stab himself, and eat a glass lamp— 
“What you think?”—which generous offer I 
decline, as well as I do his proposal to bring 
me a man who will put a child in a wicker- 
hasket, cut it in pieces, and tluSi bring it to 
life. 

An. order from the griffin to “get another 
chair, old fellow, for my feet!” rescues me from 
this parasite just as a roar of laughter breaks 
from the platform, as a little pet donkey of the 
juggler, being asked who is the cleverest man 
present, nuzzles his nose into his employer’s 
car, as if whispering a name, which the juggler 
asserts is his (the juggler’s) own*.’ A performing 
goat next appears, and balances fcis four legs on 
a small balustrade of wood,. which the juggler 
keeps heightening by the addition of fresh 
stands. 

Half an hour later, imagine the same place, 
breakfast over; a crowd of serene and con¬ 
tented Englishmen, with the best possible opi¬ 
nion of the world, pours forth all eager to ride 
to the citadel, the great mosques, the baths, the 
Niloractcr, or the great Pyramids themselves. 
Thirty donkeys trot to the front, thirty boys 
roar out the names of their donkeys—them pedi¬ 
grees, their ages, their prices, their capabilities, 
and their drivers’ titles. It is “ Here’s Captain 
Snook Howaga!” “TryBillyThompson,master!” 

Him very good donkey! Achmed’s donkey!” 


“ Here’s your donkey, sare!” “ I’m Mohhmmed, 
sare!” “ Here’s Selim!” This jaugle is put an 
end to by the avatar of Ginowlee the Nubian, iu 
a crimson tarboosh, flowing white robe, and bare 
feet, who, liberally administering a course of 
his hippopotamus-hide whip, which, like himself, 
comes from the second cataract, soon quells the 
riot. Ginowlee is the terror of the donkey-boys, 
aud is.retained by the hotel expressly to keep 
down their sudden insurrections. Encouraged 
by the lull, the hardier- EnglishAmount the fore- 
njost donkeys, the stirrups being held for them ; 
others, particularly the more elderly gentlemen, 
are fought for, bumped off one donkey and lifted 
on another, as if tlfey were plunder, au^ the 
boys were the forty thieves, fighting for it. 
Eventually the crowd thins, the leading donkeys 
cantq$ off at a matchless paee, and the rest, wii& 
various degrees of speed, dash oawardroast the 
Coptic quarter towards the bazaars. 

Alas J into that sleepy city of the Arabian 
Nights those donkeys will carry tumult, misery, 
ana confusion. They will charge into the 
bazaar-row of out-door shops. They will knock 
down aged charcoal-drivers, and bump greeu- 
turbaued shereefs, or descendants of the Prophet. 
They will rout marriage processions, aud respect 
not even the solemnity of the funeral. Before 
them will be mirth and rejoicing, behind them 
mourning and desolation. 

Let the seller of the henna-powder, and he 
who vends the blhck kohl for ladies’ eyelids, 
beware. Let the barber, putting up trees of 
lamps and strings of green and red flags in the 
street of the wedding, be vigilant, or he will 
soon catcli the ugliest of falls, for the Franks, the 
dfeadful Franks, mounted 1 on their war-donkeys, 
come riding like Eblis. Let the seller of goats’- 
flesh at the corner of the bazaar remove his 
clumsy block of sycamore and his brass rings and 
crimsoned axe, for they who ride, ride like lubri¬ 
cated lightning. Ye too, makers of palm-stick 
baskets, resembling those cages in which the 
pigeon, the holy bird that whispered into the 
Prophet’s ear, are brought to market—ye who, 
holding the long rod between your toes, deftly 
spljjj and shred the palm-sticks, look out, for the 
day of your vexation approaeheth! The Franks 
in tubular tuijfims come riding till their/accs are 
blackened wiA extreme speed. Keep, to6, a vigi¬ 
lant outlookf) ye people who inhabit the street of 
the slipper-.iftkers, for th8 noisy pounding of your 
brass pestira, as ye flatten the red and yellow 
leather, is wont,to crush all other noises in your 
ears; and ye, barbers of the barber-street, be 
not too intent to steep iu lather the shorn heads 
of the faithful iu the brazen basins, lest ye, 
too, share the commoirruin. The Franks—the 
Franks, with tubular turbans—are coming on 
swift asses, and with the speed of lightning! 

Happy blind men, in the lofty balconies of the 
minarets above the flesh market, proclaiming 
the hopr of prayer, saying, “ Come to prayer— 
come to prayer! prayer is the food of the 
righteous!” for they alone are safe from the hoofs 
of the maddened Usses of Eblis, and from the 
curses of these black-robed Ghins of the West. 
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0 poof tanner in the distant suburb, kneeling on 
the hardened rubbish-mound, nailing out the vet 
skin of the slain buffalo, thou also beware! for 
neither age nor poverty protect men from these 
cursed revilers of the Prophet. O thou woman, 
casting mud upon thy face at thy son’s funeral, and 
O thou woman, vibrating the shriek of joy at the 
wedding procession, beware lest ye perish beneath 
the hoofs of the wild asses, for the Franks come 
like the lion in fury, and like the hyaenas in hun¬ 
ger ; fly from them, therefore, and clear the road. 
O sons of Mahommed, above all shun the Kafer! 
0 ye who bring from Batoum, on rafts, the large 
and brittle water-jars of Upper Egypt, beware 
lesf^these riders of swift t&ses dash into useless 

J iieccs those vessels used for ablution; and ye, 
antem-sellers, takfc in your frail stores, lest those 
%hom ye might have lighted home be Jeft to 
dependent the moon alone, and on that star 
whichjs the uncle of the moon! Sue]] might be 
the song of a street-poet in Cairo, for qucli is a 
faint picture of the terror the presence #f the 
donkey-riding of Englishmen produces in the 
“ victorious city.” 

The donkey-boys of Cairo, like all the recog¬ 
nised trades of that wonderful specimen of a city 
in a state of decay, are governed by a sheikh, 
or head of the guild, who witnesses their binding 
(literally with a scarf), and who is obliged to pro¬ 
duce them when the cadi or the pasha requires. 
This sheikh, whom the boys hold in no remarkable 
reverence, is paid an annual salary by the go¬ 
vernment. The cadi probably possesses a fist 
of the names of all the boys; but, for their cha¬ 
racter, address, and whereabouts, if known, the 
civil magistrate refers to the sheikh of the Beni 
llomar (or sons of the ass). He too, I believe, 
collects, or is answerable for, the annual tax, 
amounting to ten shillings, that every b8y pays 
the pasha. The government, so ready to tax, 
might, I think, bo a little more ready to 
ensure the boys a reasonable tariff, and their 
customers the power of punishing them for 
rudeness or overcharging. 

I must admit that our griffins who strew 
the road from England to India with a trail of 
paternal sovereigns are enough to spoil an^ set 
of servants. Now they are rough and arrogant: 
now recklessly lavish. The retribution ot’Hhesc 
faults falls on the unfortunate\raveller Who 
follows them. I have known donJey-boys very 
faith&il, civil, and uscfSl. I have known them 
also lazy, insolent, and unbearable.' My'friend 
Crosscut, the superannuated military chaplain 
from Aden, took a donkey-boy last Ramadan to 
ride to Joseph’s Well, beyond ,the citadel. He 
stopped often in the streets, as he rodg through 
them, now to cheapen a* chibouk, now to ask 
the price of aloe-wood and gum benzoin at a 
perfumer’s. The boy wanted him to go a 
quicker way, and net to wander through 
lonely %-streets where there was no crowd or 
hustle. Being told to follow and not ^alk, he 
swore “ by the head of Hoosan,” the Prophet’s 
grandson, who is buried at Cairo, that he would 
never again go with a Frank Mowaga (merchant) 
who knew Arabic. Sullenly^re followed towards 


the Well, and there fell asleep in a tomb while he 
was kept waiting by Crosscut. Crosscut, rather 
a sour and grizzly man, finding him there on 
his return, left him asleep in order to punish him. 
The boy returned about- four hours afterwards, 
pale and frightened. He declared he had been 
searching for Crosscut ever since, thinking he 
had not returned. He had at last left his donkey 
and gone in search of him, and bad there been 
fired at by the Nubian sentinel for venturing too 
near a powder-magazine on the hill. Crosscut, 
to tease the ill-conditioned lad, paid him only 
half his due, upon which the boy threw down 
the money, spat on it, and consigned Crosscut to 
the lowest pit of Gehenna, in a long and appro¬ 
priate oath. Crosscut, after chewing the cud of 
this revenge for the «pacc of five-and-twenty 
rjinutes, paid him the full sum, dismissed him 
with Chri}tian opprobrium, and lit his two-and- 
twentieth nargliilleh bowl. 

In a country where every carriage, whether 
hack or private, is preceded by a Nubian seis 
with a’tight red scarf round his waist, who runs 
before to clear a road for you, with shouts and 

E ning, it is no wonder that the Cairo donkey- 
s clamorously appeal to the public as they run 
>re your swjft and dreaded animal. They 
shout with mechanical earnestness a long string 
of exhortations and warnings to the foot pas¬ 
sengers, such as: “ Hei, sheikh!—Hei, boy !— 
Ho, virgin!—-Ho, old lady!—Take care of your 
foot—take care of your face—look out for your 
arm—look out for your back!—Hei, young 
man!—Ho, O Pilgrim!—To the right, O 
Hwwaga!—To |the left, 0 Sidi!— Shnmalak— 
Rumenck—Doghrea!” 

These boys have latterly grown so knowing 
and so intelligent, and have picked up such a 
fair amount of English, that they have become 
serious rivals to the dragomans. The dragoman 
charges you five shillings a day and wants a 
donkey to Ale. The donkey-boy wants no 
donkey himself, runs all day, takes you anywhere 
you like, and knows quite as much about every 
place as the dragoman, and is more. likelv, 
indeed, to take you out of the beaten track. 
The result is, that a* fierce feud wages between 
the two classes.. • 

"Berry bad people Cairo donkey-boys—all 
outside peopl^— village people,” says Abool 
Hoosayn to me. 

“ What to tlitf” says Achmed, the donkey-boy. 
“ Gentleman ask donkey-boy name of mosque— 
Dragoman say. Tell Mm don't know. Whatto do?” 

The war has now reached such a pitch that it 
is said tho dragomans intend legally proceeding 
against the dbnkey-boys at the caai’s court, where 
lie who gives the highest bribe is successful. 

People may say what they like of the Caireen 
donkey-boys, as impudent, greedy, lying, thiev¬ 
ish, and so on. I found-no such faults iu them. 
They worked for me for days under burning 
suns, living only on iron chunks of rye-bread 
and soakedlupins. They took me where I liked 
—they fed me with Arabic nouns—the Caiicens 
speak the best Arabic—and never once com¬ 
plained of their extra work, or repined at fatigue. 

» 
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with all its inst ruments furnished out by one and 
the same, maker, be he even so consummate a 
trumpet-factor as M. Sax, stands a chance of 
sounding something automatic. To the English 
there will seem a tiresome family likeness in the 
sound of his brazen horns, tubas, and trumpets, 
detracting from the spirit and interest of the 
united body. The seven Plamboroughs, if ga¬ 
thered at one table, would not be the most 
inspiriting party one could desire to meet. 
Nor could oaf right-minded person wish his 
cook to be represented by one taste or savour in 
soup, fish, roast, boiled, and the redt of the 
dishes which make np that sublime and mys-| 
terkms work of art—a modem dinner. 

It is to these military bands of France, how¬ 
ever, in their renovated plight, that our red¬ 
coats, and *those yvho cherish their well-being 
and wcM-doing, are invited to turn, for a reason 
seifisljfet not hostile. There may bejsomething 
for us to learn from the story of tliebapast in¬ 
feriority, and the measures by which, in 9 large 
degree, the reproach thereof has been wiped 
away, not very long ago.—In a hundred years 
or so, counted by the Horse Guards’ clock, the 
considerations and comparisons here put for¬ 
ward, may absolutely produce some fruits. It 
may come to be seeu that if bands there are to 
be in our army, the same should be good bands 
—if military players, that they should be treated 
like military men and brethren. 

Since the courtly days of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth’s fiddlers, who marched with the army, 
military music—as a pamphlet by M. Albert 
Perrin, translated by Mr: A. Mattluson, reminds 
us—had fallen into discredit in Franco, This yas 
all the worse, because every other description of 
instrumental music had, during the interval, 
risen in the scale of excellence.—The simple, old- 
fashioned flourish of trumpets, and whistle of 
fifes, and roll of drums, proved totally insufficient 
to represent the musical requirements of the 
times, though perhaps they might have furnished 
noise enough to mcuiut a breach withal. The 
composition of an infantry military band, to have 
any completeness, now demands—says a list in 
M. Perrin’s pamphlet, by no means extravagantly 
made out—a bandmaster and his assistant, five 
. first class ipusicians—say the leading flutt; clari¬ 
onet, oboe, horn, trombone—cigh\ second class 
musicians—ten third—fifteen foulth—in all, a 
forc<4 of forty. A riding, or cava%, band must 
have its twenty-seven players. To train a com-' 
petent bandmaster, a special as well as an elabo¬ 
rate musical education is required; a thorough 
knowledge of constructive science, as thorough 
■an acquaintance with the peculiarities of every 
instrument taking part ifl the corps.—The first- 
class subordinates, again, who range under 
such a commander, require an education little 
less laborious than that which turns out a Joa¬ 
chim c® a Sainton;—though, as contributors to 
a force, not directing it, nor exhibiting ajpne, and 
■ further, as playing on instruments the interest 
of which is limited, ■ they are paid by shillings 
where their more fortunate 0atemporaries indi¬ 
cated pick up pounds, and sjrould they be singers, 


not show-players, hundreds.—This is one of the 
inequalities, injustices, even, in the musical lot, 
for which no remedy can be contrived; and hence 
it has arisen that the best bandmasters and 
players in military bands have, all Europe over, 
habitually added to their scanty gains and fa¬ 
tiguing labours by taking service in theatrical 
orchestras; since without some such resource 
subsistence would be barely possible to them. 

Again, there is little or no prospect of ad¬ 
vancement or of fame for the persons undertak¬ 
ing this ungracious musical occupation. Till the 
measures of improvement and consideration for 
whichM.Perrin agitated were carried out,as nar- 
rated in his pamphlet, the best-instructed band- 
mite ter in France only rated with a sergeant- 
major, and, after the Service of a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, could merely claim the pension of a private 
soldier. (there was no possibility of any higher 
promotion,—no chance of any addition to the pit¬ 
tance. Hence it was a common thing among those 
who undertook the French musical service full of 
zeal and talent, after a few years of wearisome and 
•ill-requited duty, with no chances of honour 
beckoning them forward, to throw by tbeir in¬ 
struments and to commence military life anew, by 
entering the ranks as common soldiers, since such 
entrance might lead to an advancement and dis¬ 
tinction denied them in their former occupation. 

Another sore subject in France was the shab¬ 
biness of the bandsman’s uniform as compared 
with the dress of his unmusical comrades. 
Whereas the latter was striped with gold or 
silver, the artist, as M. Perrin indignantly me- 
mflritdised, was striped with red worsted! 
“ What,” he asked pathetically, “ would be¬ 
come of a band without its finery f”—Betwixt 
smallness of pay, scantiness of prospect, and 
shabbiness of attire, the military bauds of 
France had fallen into utter disrespectability 
and discredit.—A special commission, at the 
instance of those aggrieved, was appointed, in 
1345, to consider what could be done to amend 
matters—a commission composed of military 
men and oiusioians. Soult, however, was then the 
war minister, and, though the hero of Toulouse 
had a fine eye for if Murillo, especially (if Mr. 
Ford, of Handbook memofy, is to be trusted) 
when the picture came to him in the cheap and 
ready channelfif plunder, he cared nothing about 
music.—So that by way of remedial measure, in 
answer to the Wmoriaf, he presented the bands¬ 
men with knapsacks, with “some wooden oases 
for their instruments, with a metronome, and a 
universal pitoh of B flat.” It is true, that so early 
as 1835 there had been the show of a government 
military music-school in Paris. This many may 
recollect by the hideous brayings and howlings 
that assailed the ears of those who ascended the 
steep Hue Blanche,Vnd who passed a certain sen- 
tried gateway, with the tri-coloured flag aloft. 
But, owing to bad organisation (people actually 
have been as capable of jobbing in immaculate 
France as in perfidious England), the results were 
so ridiculously bad, that the Gymnase, after some 
twelve years and more of existence, was sup¬ 
pressed. “ Where,” said M. Meyerbeer, on the 
» 
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news Teaching him, "are the French trumpeters be worked without its being made needlessly 
now to learn how to play out of tune ?” hard, thankless, and profitless, by its being tied 

It was when matters were darkest that M. up in the fetters of red tape, or jerked about at 
Perrin, and those whom he represented, began the caprice of thoughtless draateurship. 
to agitate for'stricter examination of those pro- Our military bands are maintained, be it re- rj 
fessing to take charge of military music—for membered, on the voluntary system, or rather 
better pay—for some consideration and chance, as an obligation of honour and show among tile 
such S3 should encourage restless and aspiring officers of the regiments, who subscribe for their 
youths to keep constant to their branch of the support, and control their services accordingly, 
service.—Accordingly, in 1856, a series of regu- Government furnishes nothing but drums, fifes, 
lations was recommended, adopted,and ordained, bugles, and field trumpets. This system, ob- 
by which at once greater strictness in selection of viously, prevents anything like possible or steady 
the players was ensured, by which some amcliora- uniformity, opens the way to favouritism, to ra¬ 
tions in point of pay and promotion were settled: fjulgence, or else to unfair exactions.—A band- 
and some recognition, id short, was made by the master may get his place by influence, not cv m- 
military authorities, that if bands there were*fco petence; ana supposing bun to'have got it, to 
be, they should be good of Iheir kind—goodness be anxious to do his duty, and to train up his 
being unattainable under circumstances of parsi* squadron efficiently, with some,pride ih his art,—' 
monious cheapness, of perpetual discouragement, he may be interfered with every day of thtLweck, 
desertion, and change. The result many travellers supposingrihose in authority above him are good 
already know. The improvement in the military natured, ftnd belong to a gay world. Weary is 
music of France has been rapid and striking. A the tafeof enforced contributions to fancy fairs, 
parade at Metz or Toulouse is no longer an inflic- archery meetings, open-air balls, which many a 
tion to be escaped from by those who have ears; jaded flute, fife, and bassoon could count up in 
and (the author of Eolhen will please to forgive' excuse, should any one complain of a slack or 
our partialities in favour of our born enemies) coarse performance in the barrack-yard, or within 
testimony is agreed, that the heartening use ana palace precincts., 

comfort of music was not the least of the supe- The pay, again, is insufficient to represent the- 
riorities in .organisation which our allies pos- requirements of our time. In our Guards’bands, 
sessed, over ourselves, throughout the stormy the solo players—men eligible to do the finest 
time of the Crimean straggle. If from one, work which can be claimed from their instru- 
from twenty English witnesses, we have heard ments, and whose education must have been an 
of the cheeriness of the French bands as a.fea- affair of years—receive at the utmost two 
ture of the leaguer of Sebastopol. Ours were all shillings a day *bevond their thirteen-pence as’ 
but, if not altogether, broken up and disbanded; soldiers. In our fine regiments, excellent per- 
and our men had to swallow their green coffee, formers (we are assured by those familiar with 
as well as they could, in disheartened (not, there- the subject) may from time to time be found J 
fore, cowardly) silence. receiving no better pay than the thirteen-pence i 

It has occurred of late days to many intelligent aforesaid, until, for good conduct, they are ji 
Englishmen, military as well as musical, private decorated with a stripe, which implies an extra ! 
as well as professional, that something analogous penny—a second, a third, and a fourth—in all, j 
to what has been effected in France might be done seventeen-pence a day,-suppose the service shall I 
at home. _ The stride made by England generally last one-and-twenty years. 'Piis rarely happens, 
in music, is a fact past denial. We have in London Desertions are frequent fre-m the bands. The- 
the best orchestra in Europe. We have the best players (and no wonder!) better themselves when- 
chonis-singers, and by thousands, where France ever they can; and in consequence, an inferior 
and even Germany number them by hundreds, class of musicians, for ever liable to change of 
We have as much real artistic instinct (developed place and duty, is perpetuated and multiplied, 
under its own conditions) among/our people as We lidVc bandmasters who, however respectable • 
exists in any other country ueder the sun. as men s could/lot, to save their right hands, read' 
What is more—what is most (and this may be a score, no f ,to keep .their heads on their 
said without any cresting of paltry insular pride) shoulders, write one,—musicians so-called‘wlio 
—the general tone, temper, and intelligence know in only the most empirical and accidental 
among our rising musicians are higher than those way the qualities, duties, and uses of the instru- 
cxisting among any contemporary people. The ments they have to marshal—and yet who arc cx- 
“ roughs” who used to make up the bulk ,of our pccted to train players. We have an average of 
bands, theatrical and military— av, and who sang subordinates than whom no one can well stand 
in our cathedrals, whitened over with saintly stir- lower in the scale of mi&ical intelligence—aduits- 
juices—know their places no more. Musicofany and boys, with some original propensity for music, 
kind cannot thrive here without those who prae- who, alter a time, become weary of themselves 
tise it make a show, at least, of respecting them- and their work, and exchange their part in'help- 
selves. Consequently, then, the English musi- ing to make a sound which signifies notmng for 
cian who has harder duties to perform, and a more the ensilT labours of privates m the ranks, 
severe coffispetition to abide than formerly, has a It is true that some few years since our mili- 1 
right to expect, in turn, to be better respected as tary magnates made the experiment at establisii- 
a musician.—-There is enough machinery, as it is, ing a training collelft for bandsmen in the imme- 
ra tliCjUte of such as those we are considering, to diate vicinity of LKtidon. The establishment: ;! 
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exists even to this day. It lia8 been honestly 
believed, by some among its promoters (as sym¬ 
pathetic with our art as Soult), that layers 
competent to their tasks might, be hatched by 
some rapid artificial process of incubation, ana¬ 
logous to that of the Eccaleobion (is the spelling 
right?) which some years ago figured among the 
sights of Leicester-square, and which (during its 
little shining hour) was more productive of curio¬ 
sity, of newspaper paragraphs, than of real 
practical poult#! The certificates which have 
streamed forth from the gates of Knefler Hall— 
assuring unmusical colonels and deaf generals 
(perhaps able to hear the dyum only) that A, B, 
C, It and so on to the end of the alphabet, were 
competent to every duty which musical England 
might expect every military musical man to do— 
sifter a fewAonths’ ripening in the harmonious 
oven—are, we are informed, astounding in their 
numbeV 1Somehow, nevertheless, our bands have 
of late grown worse, not better;—ths truth 
being (a hard morsel for unmusical field-officers 
to swallow) that there is no such thing possible 
as the education of an instrumental musician— 
cheap to the edge of pauperism as regards pay 
of the professors, and sudden in the full-fledged 
results expected from it. Hard fingers knotted 
by toil, lazy ones enervated by poor living, 
cannot be quickened up within the compass of 
a few months. A lip for the flute, a mouth for 
the horn, a breath for the trombone, cannot be 
commanded by regulation or contract, even as 
have been commanded, in our high places, coats 
that have fitted nbbody, shoes thsft have pinched 
every occupant’s corns, and stocks that have 
half-strangled more throats than they have sup¬ 
ported. One distinction is worth, once again, 
insisting on. A chorus-singer, with a voice, can 
soon learn to read music, and then his ifeld is 
fairly won; whereas no magic, no Eccaleobion, 
can turn out, at a few months’ or weeks’ warn¬ 
ing, any competent squadron, any supportable 
squadron of lifers,V>r “ warbling buglers” (as 
our Laureate hath ty, or ■ court cavalry trum¬ 
peters who sit caparisoned in their gold-laced 
coats on their “ prancing music-stools” — to 
quote from Vanity Fair—these royal cre^n- 
coloured chargers of theirs—still less, complete 
and ripe .players oil less whistling and bmtant. 
instruments; without whose permanent establish¬ 
ment, constant rehearsa|, and thorough musical 
intelligence, no military band is worth its pay, 
or even its beer. 

Thjis, it has seemed wise and becoming to 
some critics in scarlet, and others out of scarlet— 
to some who are as violent as Field-Marshal 
Boanerges (who is nothing when not thunder¬ 
ing)—to others who are % meek as the great 
glowing professional advocates of peace, and de¬ 
nouncers of any army, and of any navy,—who 
nevertheless wink at and hound on a holy war 
whensoever the same shall suit their purpose of 
philanthropic agitation—that if Britain’* army, 
which “ never will be slaves,” is to have .music, 
such music should be good music, not to be 
shamed by comparison with tl«f music of our na¬ 
tional allies, or natural enemj^;—that the same 

a_:_!_ 


should not be left to the care merely of amateur 
colonels and acquiescing adjutants;—that the 
artists who preside over it should be competent, \ 
and, as such, adequately rewarded, rationally 
promoted with some position (as regards army 
and art also);—that the players who are to 
“ play up” to the life, energy, and courage of the 
British soldier, and to regale the British officer 
in his hours of leisure, should enjoy some decent ! 
recompense for labours so hard as theirs, beyond j 
the power of caprice to disturb; and some such j 
consideration in a world necessarily arranged | 
and kept alive by the mechanism of ranks and 

S istinctions, as falls (or should fall) to the lot of ‘ 
Very functionary who therein does his duty. j: 


. THE ROLL OF MUSIC. jj 

“ Leaving us. Captain Yates, and so soon ? j 
How very much we shall miss yon. And I, who j 

had counted on you as one of my knights during j 
the winter! You must .own that you arc a sad ! 
truant!” said the old princess, with a kind ! 
smile. Though why she should wonder that 
a Queen’s messenger like myself should get ij 
the route from St. Petersburg, it would have j 
been hard to guess. The wonder was, rather, that j 
I should have been kept dangling so long about ! 
the embassy, under orders to report myself 
every morning, but my own master as to the 
disposal of my superfluous time. It was sum¬ 
mer, and the Russian capital was as empty-as a 
capital ever is, but I had met with a good deaf 
of hospitable attention. And now, under orders 
to start forVienna with important despatches, I ; 
was paying a hasty round of farewell visits. ! 

Although I hau been often in St. Petersburg j 
before, I had only of late, been introduced to the 
Princess Anna Sobieski, widow of a Polish noble, ! 
who had represented a junior branch of that great j 
historic race which has given kings and martyrs j! 
to Poland. The old lady—whose large landed ; • 
possessions, bequeathed by her husband, bad ij 
procured her the dubious compliment of an im- j 
perial command to reside in the metropolis—had j 
treated me with milfch kindness, and my first [ 
call, when the order to dejArt arrived, was to l 
the Sobieski palace. [ 

, I forget whig, I said, but the conversation 
rolled on in the usual common-place strain of 
French compliant, until the princess inquired 
if I should make any stay at Warsaw ? If so, 
perhaps I would do a kind turn to an old 1 
woman who had few opportunities of communi¬ 
cating with her native country. It was nothing 
—a mere toy—a bagatelle not worth the atten¬ 
tion of a State messenger like ce cher capitaine, 
who carried papers the contents of which 
might convulse Eurflpe—but, but would I take 
charge of a roll of manuscript music, pro¬ 
duced by a gifted German composer in the 
capital, and which her dear niece, enthusiastic 
about music as all Pedes were, was dying to 
receive ?' Still it was a precious charge, being a 
loan, since the composer declined to publish it, 
and on that account it could not be entrusted to 

» 
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the care of the Russian railway officials. Tile 
princess added, that her brother, Count Szomyzy, 
lived but eleven versts from Warsaw, that his 
castle was just then full of guests and gaieties, 
and that I should be a welcome visitor there on 
the mention of her name. 

It was to the count’s only daughter, Rosalie, 
that this invaluable roll of manuscript music 
was to be conveyed, and Iter aunt jestingly ad. 
vised me to take good care of my heart, since 
her young relative was acknowledged to be the 
reigning beauty in the government of Warsaw. 

I laughed at such a warning. The habit of a 
roving lift had shown me the ease with which) 
impressions are effaced by absence; but I w?, 
glad to be of use in a way that involved node- 
i'elicl ion of duty. More'than once, I had felt 
myself bound to refuse Polish frieuds some 
favour which would have been discordant to the 
allegiance I owed to Downing-3treet, and I was 
rejoiced that the kind old lady had asked of me no¬ 
thing that bore, however remotely, on polit ics. 

The roll of music, in.a locked, morocbo-case, 
with the little silver key dangling from it by a 
string, was delivered at my hotel by one of tlje 
princess’s chasseurs, and I placed it in my port¬ 
manteau, with a mental resolve to diverge from 
Warsaw to the country-scat of Count Szomyzy, 
if only for ah hour or two. 

I had packed my effects, and was ready to' 
start, when a man suddenly burst into the room, 
and fell on his knees before me. 

It being always necessary to speak decidedly 
to a Russian, I ordered him to leave the room. | 
He was not a beggar—be was too well dresied; 
not wearing the caftan and boots, but a de¬ 
cent suit of European clothing. Tears were 
streaming down his face, and he seemed sober, 
though he moaned piteously as he embraced my 
knees after the abject fashion of his countrymen. 

“ Noble excellency! magnanimous English¬ 
man ! have some pity on a wretch whose whole 
life kaugs on your honourable decision. I swear 
to your grandeur that you cau make a whole 
family happy or miserable by a word, one little 
word, illustrious one !” • 

With some trouble, I drew from the man, 
whose language, in spite of his agitation, was 
too pure tor a mujik, the substance of his peti¬ 
tion. His seemed to be really a, hard case. He, 
was a courier, having travelled Europe for years* 
with different masters, and he ( iiad a wife and 
children living at Naples, where he was in hopes 
of an engagement in the service of a former em¬ 
ployer, one of the wealthy Demidoff family. 
However, he had been recalled to Russia to give 
evidence in a lawsuit, and, on preparing to leave 
St. Petersburg, the police, in some fit of caprice, 
had refused him his passport, on the ground that 
a Russian, unless noble, could not by law quit 
the empire alone. If he had a master, well and 
good. If not, ho might stay where he was. 

. "Bdt I don’t want a servant: should not know 
whatto'do with one,” said I, hardly knowing 
how to get rid of the singular suppliant. But 
a flood of words overwhelmed me. My pro¬ 
tection was alone asked for. Ignatius—that 


was the man’s name—was only to be nominally 
my retainer, and was not to cost mo m copeck. 

He had money for his expenses, and only wanted 
the aegis of my name. In return for this, I should 
have lus undying gratitude, and his devoted ser¬ 
vices upon the journey to Vienna. He pulled out 
his passport for my inspection—or rather the 
'“provisional permit” that represented it—and 
I satisfied myself that Ignatius Kraskoff, native 
of Moscow, was really in the strait he repre¬ 
sented himself, for across the document was writ¬ 
ten, “ Papers refused, conformably to ukase,” j 
with tht signature of a high functionary. 

I could not deny the poor man the trifling 
favour he asked, so I wrote a line to the police 
prefect, requesting permission, to take hiin as 
my servaut, and committed the note to Ignatius, 1 
wno received it with transports of joy, kissitfg j j 
my hand, and, I believe, my‘boots, with the ex- j! 
aggerated humility which the Russia^.,owe to j j 
their Oriental traditions. Two hours later, on 11 
reaching the railway terminus, sure enough, 
there was Ignatius, in his smart garb of green | j 
cloth trimmed with Astraean fur, the livery of : 
the Demidoffs, bustling to and fro with the !: 
utmost activity. He had already secured a 
compartment for my especial behoof, had placed j 
the lately published editions of the Invalidc j 
Russe and the Northern Bee ready for my J 
perusal, and on my arrival pounced on my ! 
cloaks, - canes, and luggage with a zeal and 
energy which I had never seen equalled by the j 
best paid of his professional brotherhood. 

It need not ‘be imagined that the only preli- ! 
minaries to starting, as with us in Western I 
Europe, were the taking of tickets and register¬ 
ing of baggage. On the contrary, the great j 
question under discussion was, not wlmt could ! 
be dofie for the traveller’s comfort or safety, but * 1 
whether the candidate for a place in the* train i 
were a fit and proper person to be suffered to go j 
at all. Those were the old harsh days of the ' 
Emperor Nicholas, when Russia was an cnor- | 
mous camp, under martine t discipline, and rail- | 
ways were looked on with no great liking by 
the official Tckinn. 

,Tn the times of which I speak, two hours, at 
the lowest computation, had to be spent at the 
station whence a voyager meant to depart, and 
two hours/acre full of vexatious ceremonies, 
tedious del/ys, and the petty insolence of Jacks- 
in-office, cal* scarcely be' conoeivcd. The station 
was full of scowling policemen, in uniforms of 
every shade—blue, green, grey, more or less 
medalled and military of aspect, but all trouble¬ 
some, venal, and suspicious. Passports were 
handed from bureau to bureau, stamped, coun¬ 
tersigned, inspected ,'j cavilled at; iuggago was 
examined, pockets tapped, travellers cross- 
questioned on every conceivable point, and an 
incessant clinking of silver and pocketing of 
bribes went on as an under-current to tffis chorus 
of quejgr and answer. 

As a cabinet messenger, I was exempt from 
the annoyances that fell to the lot of my fellow- 
travellers, especiUly of such as were too poor 
or too stingy to\je the official vampires, and 
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my papers were civilly returned to me, after “ I say, Yates,” lie called out, with a gasp, 

a long dqlay, while my luggage was not dis- “ I remember now. Kraskoffis-” 

turbed by any prying on the part of the A soream from the engine drowned the words, ( 
imperial agents. At length the ordeal was and in a moment more we darted through an i 

passed; the last rouble that could be extorted archway full of steam and smoke, and I neither ! 

from Polish Jew or Russian trader was secured; saw nor heard anymore of my young country- ; 

I the engine puffed out hoarse notes of impa- man. This incident made little impression on 

] j tiencc, and the people took their places, the me, beyond giving me.a laugh at Dillon’s sudden 

i j mob of beards ana caftans crowding the waggons revivalof memory, and his effort to impart to me 

of the third class, and a few well-dressed per- some real or fancied facts—wholly immaterial, 

| s’ons entering the first and second-class car- no doubt—with respect to my superb servitor, 

riages. I had fully expected that the exuberant gra- 

j “A pleasant trip to you, Yates, an<M wish titude of the courier would die out as soon as 
I were going too. Even Vienna and ijs pe were well away from St. Petersburg, and, in 

Volksgarten isbetter fun than St. Petersburg in set, I was rather in hopes that he would cease 

the clog days. t But is that your courier P” tQWvoluuteer good offices, that teased as much 

observed young ’Dillon from the embassy, a as they amused. ButJL hid reckoned wrongly. ! 

jwnior attache with whom I was on. very Ignatius continued to attetid me with the same | 

friendly terms, and who liad strojled down to zeal and pertinacity with which Man Friday 

see mcgjUf. At that instant, Ignatius^who had fulfilled the behests of Robinson Crusoe. He 

just brought me some flowers and a, basket was not to be shaken off, and daring that suin- 

of Ingrian cherries, had scoured off on some*new mer journey of brief halts and almost continuous 

self-imposed task, and was dimly visible in the wayfaring, he showed such thoughtfulness, 

distance. The bell bad rung, and the guards snek good temper, was so eager to please, j 

were marshalling the bewildered peasants, new tjjat to repulse him with anything like harsh- 

j as they were to steam and iron roads, into their ness or petulance was impossible. He was, in 

respective cars. I hastily told my friend how it truth, an admirable servant. 

I was that I had become the nominal master of Warsaw at last. Brit we were not permitted to 
so splendidly - accoutred a retainer. Indeed, enter the station until the train had been brought 
such an explanation seemed necessary, for Ig- to a halt, and a severe examination of passports 
Matins, with his bullion-tassclled cap, morocco audfacc3 had taken place. Tkeimperial gendarmes 
money-bag, and green livery trimmed with costly who acquitted themselves of this duty were un- 
dark fur, looked more fitted to serve a royal usually curt of speech and peremptory of bearing, 
highness than a mere subaltern cf the F. 0. and seemed ill at ease. Drums were beard beat- 
“ Ignatius Krasko!—Kraskoff — are you ingf and bugles sounding, in the town, aud it 
quite sure that is the name ? ” asked Dillon, was plain that the whole garrison must bo astir, 
thoughtfully. I was quite sure. * “ What has occurred ?” 

“ Strange, how that name runs ia mv head! “A conspiracy detected. Numerous arrests. 
Yet I have not the least idea where I‘heard A state of siege proclaimed.” 
it, anil I’m certain I never set my eyes on Yet, as I drove from the station to the Pala- 
the fellow’s swarthy face before. A stunning tine Hotel, I saw no particular signs of popu- 
| servant he seems; but, somehow, I must kavo lar commotio®. There were whisperings, and 
i heard of him beforSW’ cautious interchange of words among the groups 

| I laughed, and leinarked that all Russian at the corners of streets, and I noticed the square 
i names were pretty nrncli alike, ending as they Polish cap and jaunty Polish jacket, the wearing 
did in the invariable “ off,” “vitch,” or "sky.” of which was accounted as half treasonable by 
Young Dillon was a fine generous lad; but he the Czar Nicholas, more prominent than usual, 
was not thought over bright, and his Bad Bnt of noise there was none* except the heavy 
j memory \yas a theme for joking at^the embassy, tramp of horse and foot, as the Russian troops 
! I paid, therefore, very little attention to his im- swept through the streets, squadrons and bat- 
perfect reminiscences, while he, o\ the other talions following the battalions and squadrons 
hand, some men will*do, grew absorbed and that had gone bsfore, as though to prove to the 
silent, and was evidently racking his brain to conquered race the hopelessness of resistance. 

| identify the name that haunted him. Although fairly inured to fatigue, I was now 

Ignatius bowed and smiled me into my car- somewhat weary, and was not sorry to reach the 
riage, the guard closed the door, the bell rang inn, where I counted on a night’s sound sleep, 
again, I shook hands with Dillon out of the I had, in truth, somewhat condensed the first 
window, and settled myself for the stmt. Off portion of my journey, that I might have time 
the train glided, amid many ejaculations on the to execute the princess’s commission, and I was 
part of the mujiks, who blessed themselves and thus sleeping at Warsaw at a time when his cx- 
I invoked their saints as the snorting iron horse ccllency the ambassador, if he thought on tho 
j wheeled*them away. The pace increased, and matter at all, imagined me to be at Wilna. 
we were almost clear of the station. Heaven Ignatius, on the other hand, was very fresh, and 
and earth 1 what, is tho matter ? * • as brisk and attentive a3 ever. He whisked up 

It was the young attache, without Ifs hat, and down the dirty but splendid marble stair¬ 
running breathless along the jplatform, and for ease of the great hotel, busy at once with pre- 
a moment owning abreast ofyly carriage. parations for my supper, and with purveying for 
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me such scraps of nows as fell in his way. From 
him I learned that a wide-spread plot had been 
detected, that the police Were scouring the city, 
and that the citadel was full of captives, some of 
whom belonged to the noblest families of Poland. 

“ What will be done with them ?” I asked. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “ Generous 
Englishman, who knows? They will be tried by 
court-martial, and perhaps some may suffer death. 
Those who are lucky wul get off with five years 
in a fortress, in irons, or with service against 
Schamyl in the Caucasus. Most of them will be 
knouted or sent to Siberia. Poor wretches! they 
are goaded to revolt, and then crushed.” / 

“ Hush, friend,” said I, hastily, for I thouglfc 
I heard a step and the clink of spurs in the Vor- 
ridor, and I knew what ‘linguists the Russian 
officers were. “ Hush! Polities are best left un- 
discusscd, at any rate on this side of’Cracow.” 

The caution 1 had just administered was en¬ 
tirely prompted by the fear that Ignatius would 
get himself into trouble, were eavesdroppers to 
overhear his rash remarks. Indeed, it was not 
the first time in our hurried journey that Igna¬ 
tius had uttered something which, however 
slight, showed advanced ideas for a Russian of 
the days before the Crinqpan war. 

I fell asleep as soon as my head touched the 
pillow, b.ut my dreams were troubled and pain¬ 
fully vivid. iTlie old Princess Sobieski, trans¬ 
formed into a malignant fairy, hovered inces¬ 
santly around my couch, waving her ivory- 
handled crutch-stick (she was lame, and carried 
such a prop) by way of a wand, and mopping 
anil mowing at me in the wickedest exultation. 
Ignatius, iu a black cloak, with a stiletto in his 
right hand, glided around me like a snake, and 
was, always on the point of slabbing—whom or 
what I know not. And Dillon, the young 
attache, was frequently present, always gasping, 
breathless, eager to communicate some all-im¬ 
portant secret, but entirely unable to do more 
than make the most absurd grimaces. I think 
this last phase of the dream must have awakened 
me, for 1 awoke, laughing, the amusement pre¬ 
dominating over the more disagreeable impres¬ 
sions to which my visiods were calculated to 
give rise. I laughed again, as I rubbed my 
eyes. Poor Dillon! wnat a jqueer figure he 
cut, hatless, and gargling for bxeath, at the end 
of the platform 1 I wonder what mighty intel¬ 
ligence the poor lad sought & communicate. 
Some mare’s nest, no doubt. 

The soft morning light was pouring in, and 
the early fc ogles were sounding at the Russian 
barracks far away. I rose, ordered breakfast, 
and writing a short note to Count Szomyzy, sent 
it by a mounted messenger. Ponies and boys, 
equally unkempt, wild, and active, are always 
plenty in Poland, and tbe’-promise of an extra 
rouble for speed sent off the emissary like a 
cannon-shot. In a briefer time than I had ex¬ 
pected, the boy returned,,bearing a courteous 
answer from the noble Polish landholder, beg¬ 
ging that I Mold.take up my quarters at the 
castle, wh&e^friend of lus sister would always 
be more tfiat v tvbloome, and naming five o’clock 


as the dinner-hour, if not inconvenient to my¬ 
self. I determined to accept this frank invita¬ 
tion, the rather as I was anxious to see some¬ 
thing of Polish customs and character. Sud¬ 
denly it occurred to me that the note was open 
when delivered, and I sharply questioned the 
boy who had brought it. 

" Gracious sir, the Russian guard!” 

It really appeared, on further inquiry, that 
the guard stationed at the gate of the city had 
stopped the messenger both on' his exit and re¬ 
turn, and that my note, like that of the count, 
had been unscrupulously opened and read by 
the subaltern in command. This was not a 
usual precaution, even during a state of siege 
but I was informed that private intelligence 
which had reached the authorities had induced 
extreme vigilance. It was rumouffed that some 
manifesto, or other document, of this, utmost 
importance, and to which were appended the 
signatures of many men* of high rank and in 
Quebec, hostile to Muscovite rule, was passing 
from hand to hand. And every “plotnik” in 
Poland was anxious to earn promotion and re¬ 
ward by intercepting papers of so compro¬ 
mising a character. 

“ A carriage of some sort, Ignatius, to take me 
to the ehateau. Then, if you willhavethe billready, 
and the luggage taken down, we can start by the 
express for the south, after I get back again. 
The rest of the day will be at your own disposal, 
of course. I dare say you have friends here who 
will be glad to see you.” 

The eleven‘versts of sandy road were soon 
performed by the fleet, loose-jointed Lithuanian 
horses, which were driven in a sort of wicker¬ 
work cart, covered with a pink and white tilt, by 
a wild lad in a sheepskin pelisse. I chatted 
with the driver, and we understood each other 
pretty well, considering that I only knew some 
scraps of Polish and Russian. He was, he told 
me, a noble, the son of a nyn who had had his 
property confiscated by tli/' Moskov tyrants for 
joining Kosciusko. _ His i fther was a "lazier, his 
two uncles worked in a forge, and he had four or 
five brothers and sisters. They lived very poorly, 
omcabbage soup and rye bread; they could not 
read or write; the one thing they knew and cared 
for -fras that tficy were Poles—roles and nobles. 

“ Are t.liqte many like you ?” 

“ Gracious sir, who kpows ! Thousands, very 
likely. Pefhaps more. I could mentions good 
number. We are ill off now, but we shall get 
our own again when we have, chased away the 
Russians. Yes, yes, the good times will come 
back. Hoop ! horses! hoop! away!” 

Presently we saw the castle, with its strag- 

f ling line of brick dad timber buildings, large 
ut irregular, and one grey tower rising over the 
rest of the pile, dinted and crumbling, but of 
immense solidity. . 

Dashing through some slovenly plantations, 
wheredhc wild-plum and wild-pear, the favourite 
‘trees of the Polish nation, overnumbered the 
elms and birch-trees, we 'reached the gate, and 
were received byte large retinue of servants and 
barkjng dogs. Tniire was not one of the former 
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who ha3 a clean face or a whole coat, but 1 
never saw men more courteous to a stranger 
than those long-haired, sliabbily-clad Poles, and 
they appeared to receive their master’s guest as 
if he were a benefactor of their own. 

I was shown into a large saloon, the decora¬ 
tions of which must once have been splendid 
enough. But the mirrors were dimmed and 
cracked, the marbles chipped, the gilding dull, 
and cobwebs clung to the cornices, which had 
been handsomely carved in the old French 
style. The furniture was ludicrously scanty, 
according to the ordinary European standard, 
but everything told of decay, and it was evident 
that yie castle had been a magnificent residence 
some eighty or nipety years ago. 

There was no lack of guests. The great room 
\fl\s filled with company, and I remarked- that 
almost cwn-y one present had handsome features, 
and a bjj/ring at once gentle and spirited, that 
contrasted forcibly with the usual inmates of a 
St. Petersburg drawing-room, its fiat-faced idea 
I .and sallow dames. Most of those I saw wore, 
the picturesque Polish dress, richly embroidered, 
and the amaranth velvet of the pelisses matched 
well with the dark hair and pale keen features 
of the wearers. 

The count, who was much the junior of his 
sister, Princess Anna, received me with much 
■ cordiality, and presented me to his three sons 
and liis daughter, llosalic Szomyzy. I had just 
time to sec that the latter was a most beautiful 
dark-eyed girl, well meriting her auut’s eulogies, 
when I was put under the' care* of my host’s 
valet, and hurried off to dress for dinner, which 
was nearly ready. a 

“ Where on earth arc you taking me ? Tins 
is some one else’s room!” I ventured to remon¬ 
strate, as I was ushered into a long low foom, 
uuearpeted, but provided with five or six beds, 
and where sabres and pelisses, cloaks, saddle¬ 
bags, and riding gegr, lay strewed in heaps. 

“Pardon, excellctt sir,” said the grinning 
valet, ns he bowed iutyspreeation of my remark 
—“ a thousand excuses! This is the apartment 
of the bachelor lords.” 

And, to my surprise, I found that the %r- 
rangements of a Polish household are in some 
respects espied from those of f he neighbouring 
Turks, and that the “selamlik,” or aaen’s apart¬ 
ment, is a time-honoured Sarmatian .'institution. 
Howewer, I had little fime to meditate, but, 
making a hasty toilet, reached the saloon just 
before the horn sounded for dinner. * 

During the long and plentiful, if ill-served 
meal, there was conversation enough, but it was 
mostly in Polish, or in tho colloquial Latin 
which the natives of Polafffl and Hungary—or 
the higher classes of them—speak with as much 
rapid fluency as their own tongues. To judge 
by the tones of the speakers, the talk was rather 
sad Ilian ^ay, and by the constant recurreuce-of 
the words “Warsaw” and “Moskov,” I g^aned 
that the state of siege was frequently* men¬ 
tioned. I saw visible signs of emotion, quiiering 
nostrils, eyes bright with aitetr or scorn, anu 
heard more than one gent# voici tremble, 

- —— 


though not with fear, in uttering the hateful 
name of the Russian oppressor. 

Whenever I spoke, either in French or Ger¬ 
man, I received u courteous reply, and the old 
count .and one of his sons frequently and politely 
addressed me; but I felt somehow that there 
was a freemasonry among the company from 
which I was excluded. They were kind and 
affable, but I was not one of themselves, and 
they were too deeply interested in one subject to 
have ears and tongues for casual conversation. 

“ A political gathering!” said I to myself, 
and felt somewhat uncomfortable. My favour 
it head-quarters depended, I well knew, on my 
keeping np a strict neutrality, and I congratu¬ 
lates myself that my stay under Count Szomyzy’s 
roof would be but brief. ‘And yet, with all my pru¬ 
dence, I could not but sympathise with the gal¬ 
lant high-spirited menandgracefulwomenaround 
me, ana I sighed as I remembered the melancholy 
failure that had for many years attended every 
effort of a race so gifted ana so unfortunate. j 

After’the heady Hungarian wine had been 
succeeded by coffee, we all rose from table, and 
relumed to the saloon into which I had first 
entered, and where a band of motley musicians 
had already begun to tune their instruments. 
Often as I had heard of the passionate Polish 
taste for music and dancing, I had never till 
then realised the eager delight with which those 
present took their places, whirling round in the 
quick movements of the dance as if bewitched 
by the tune. Polkas and mazurkas, the national 
dances, and the wild, swift Magyar waltz, kept 
us all well employed. The woeg of Poland were 
forgotten for a time, I believe, in the physical 
toil and excitement of the scene, and the Hash¬ 
ing eyes and flushed checks of those around 
me told how dear the amusement was to their 
nervous and energetic natures. 

The ball had gone on above an hour, and 1, 
as a stranger, uad twice had the honour of 
giving my hand to Rosalie Szomyzy. It was 
during a pause in the exciting Magyar waltz, 
as we stood together under a huge" battered 
picture in a frame of dimmed gold, and whose 
subject was Watteau’* version of Arcadia, with 
hooped and highly-rouged shepherdesses, that 
the count passed, and whispered something to 
his daughter, If aw the beautiful girl’s Hushed 
cheek grow suddenly pale, and then redden 
again, as she asited me, with some embarrass¬ 
ment, "Whether her aunt Sobieski had not— 
had not requested me to deliver some trifle—a 
present—on her part to Rosalie Szomyzy ?” 

The question was a very natural one; the 
only puzzle to me was the evident and appa¬ 
rently causeless emotion of the fair speaker. 
Nieces might be very fond of their aunts, but 
why they should be ntus agitated at receiving 
a token of their affection, was incomprehensible. 

“ Certainly,”' said I, with a smile; “ not that 
I am the bearer of any remarkable treasure. A 
roll of music, on which the prinoess seemed to 
set great store-” 

I broke off abruptly, for at that moment a 
faint, far-distant sound, hasrdly audible to tho 

• 
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most attentive ear, reached me. The clank of 
cavalry advancing at a rapid pace ! It was im¬ 
possible for an old soldier to mistake the pecu¬ 
liar jingle of sword and stirrup, and the deep beat 
of many hoofs striking the ground in unison. But 
at the same instant the music poured forth 
its maddening strains with fresh spirit, and 
the sounds I had heard were drowned by the 
melody. 

“ This—this roll of music, captain; I am so 
longing to see it. My dear, good aunt! Have 
you it here ?” 

Mademoiselle Rosalie’s sweet voice trembled 
as she pronounced these common-place words/ 
she tried to smile, but her lips quivered, Mr 
eves were full of tears; I saw her father, utfaer 
the shadow of a pillar, hatching her keenly and 
anxiously from a distance. * 

“ Mademoiselle—you are ill—thereat of the 
weather, and-” 

No, no, I am quite well. It was only a silly 
fancy. I was impatient to see my auijt’s gift, 
that was all,” saia my pretty partner, hurriedly. 
Now, it so happened that the gift in question 
was in the room; I never liked to let the de¬ 
spatches out of my sight, and I had hidden in 
a comer of the dancing-room the official bag 
which contained them, side by side with the 
morocco-case that held the princess’s precious 
music- We were within a few yards of the 
nook where these objects lay, and I at once 
stepped forward to pick up the morocco-case, 
ana placed it in the lianas of its fair owner, 
saying lightly as I did so, “ I am sure. Princess 
Anna would be gratified could she see- 

When a man, gliding like a serpent alom; the 
wall, darted forward, and rudely snatched the 
packet! A scream broke from my partner’s lips, 
and I grasped the intruder by the arm, but re¬ 
coiled, less from the pistol which was presented 
at my head, than in sheer surprise. 

“ Ignatius!” 

“ Ay, captain,” said the courier, whose shrewd 
face wore a look of irrepressible triumph. "Ay, 
captain, Ignatius, your worship’s poor servant. 
But the tables are turned now.” 

At the same moment there was a great clash 
of weapons and a wild outcry of voices, and a 
servant of the count’s, bleeding from -a sabre- 
eut, rushed groaning in, and fetl at his master’s 
feet. The music came to an abrupt stop, and 
the dancers crowded together* like a bevy of 
frightened wild-fowl. Then followed the tramp 
of booted feet, and the saloon was suddenly 
filled bv Russian soldiers, their swords flashing 
in the light of the lustres and lamps. The officer 
in command gave some brief orders, and in a 
moment every one of the male guests was se¬ 
cured. So quickly was the work done, that re¬ 
sistance was impossible, eVen bad there been a 
fair chance of repelling force by force. As it 
was, the dragoons had an easy task, and while 
some (rf them held their cocked pistols to our 
foreheads, their comrades were binding our 
wrists tightly together with thongs or cords. 
Only one person, so far as I know, was hurt 
during the onslaught, and this was the servant 

C 

I have spoken of, and who had been sabred in a 
futile attempt at giving the alarm. » 

"I am a British officer, sir, and you will have 
to answer for this outrage,” said I to the Rus¬ 
sian major, as he passed me, stolid and smiling, 
as if the sobs and cries of the terrified women, 
and the indignant remonstrances of the captives, 
had been soothing to his ear. 

The major made no reply, but taking the roll 
of music, in its morocco-case, which Ignatius 
obsequiously proffered, burst tnc box open with I 
the point of his cavalry sword, and deliberately 1 
opened and spread out— not a roll of music, but 
a closely-written document, to which were ap¬ 
pended a great number of signatures. ThtvRus- 
sian’s yellow moustaches actually appeared to 
bristle, like those of a eat springing on its prey, 
as his cold blue eyes fell on This paper. * 

“At last, Polish dogs, I have you in my 1 
clutch!”« he shouted, as he slapped t.S« manu¬ 
script with his heavy hand; “the council of 
war will make short work with your rebellious ! 
lives, for here is the proof of your conspiracy.” 

" Which this noble English seigneur has 
brought from St. Petersburg, like an ass that 
knows not what he carries on the pack-saddle,” 
said Ignatius, my precious courier, who now j 
stood revealed in his true colours as a hypocrite j 
of the first water. 

An appalling scene followed. As the prisoners 
were dragged away, their wives, sisters, daugli- | 
ters, clung to them with tears and shrieks, bdiev- ] 
ing they were to be led off to immediate butchery, j 
ana the poor l&dies were driven back, often with [ 
unfeeling violence, by the Russian soldiers. 

...But no pillage of the castle took place, the j 
troops being of a regularly disciplined corps, and j 
the officer too great a martinet to disobey orders. 1 

Tied two and two, we were placed in country | 
carts and driven off under escort to the citadel j 
of Warsaw; and it was only by using the name j 
of the Queen of England, and repeatedly urging j 
my position of a State m^senger, that I could j 
persuade the Muscovites? to let the Eoreign- j 
office despatches accompany me. In the citadel : 
of Warsaw I spent four-and-twenty miserable 
hours, my mind torn by regrets for the kindly . 
and gentle people who had so lately broken 
bredd with me, and whose fate was n<jw so dis¬ 
astrous, andidistracted by gloomy forebodings as 
to my own suture. Tr^e, I was safe from bullet 
or scourge, from Siberia or death. But« long 
detention, coupled with the non-delivciy of the 
despatches, would bo ruin to my prospects in life. 

After a time I was admitted to a private inter- i 
view with the viceroy, and to my great joy and j 
surprisaiwas informed that I was free to depart. j 

“ My courier had Explained,” the prince said, 
with a polite smile of dismissal, "the little 
ruse of which I had been the vietim. There 
was no reason longer to impede my journey.” 

It cost me twenty-six pounds sterling, opt of 
my own pocket, to hire an extra tram; but I 
did not grumble, as it enabled me to reach 
Vienna in time to escape a reprimand. The 
exact fate of thtetJther captives I never knew, 
but* I belfcve tnsi, they were not very severely 
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punished, since, by a lucky accident, they had 
not had time to affix their-signatures to those 
already attached to the manifesto which Princess 
Anna had hoodwinked me into carrying to 
her brother’s house, and which was a document 
pledging its subscribers to a general revolt. 

Years afterwards, at Lisbon, where Dillon was 
first attaohd, the latter told mo that the words 
he had vainly attempted to bawl in my ears as 
the train swept me past the platform, merely 
comprised' this friendly warning: 

“ Ignatius Kraskoff is a notorious sny of the 
police!” 

In which capacity, and ip consequence of my 
intiijacy at the Sobieski palace, that pink ana 
paragon of good travelling servants had bepn 

instructed to attach himself to me. - 

• * 


li/lE IRISH BLUNDER-BORE. 

Tub lives of great men have usually some¬ 
thing that reminds us especially of their fame. 
Watt has his steam-engine, Arkwright his spin¬ 
ning-jennies, Ciesar his Commentaries. So the 
Irish Blunderer of all time, Sir Boyle Roche, is 
linked for ever to a bird with the mysterious 
property of being “in two places at once.” 
Some of the great memories just enumerated 
may pass away. Their works may be eclipsed 
by a yet greater stretch in human progress. 
But posterity will not willingly let Sir Boyle 
Roche and his ubiquitous bird die. They are 
always at hand to stop up a leaky ‘sentence hand¬ 
somely. Hundreds of the grand circle of hu¬ 
manity are every day itching to make the same 
remark; toppling over into this loud blunder. 
Por, virtually, we feel that a bird is very.,often 
almost in two places at once—the progress of a 
fowl of the air is the most convenient expression 
for swift transit. But we fear the danger of 
saying so, and shabbily fall back upon the 
baronet and his omiqholagical companion. Shel¬ 
tered in this cowardl>fashion, we reap all the 
profits of a commodious expression in the most 
perfect security, and with a conversational 
heartlessncss turn the jest upon the man who 
was courageous enough to speak out boldly. 
We smila at his comic celebrity, yet we frrnst 
admire this manliness, which did not scruple to 
furnish the great humar^r&ce with a happy form 
of expvcssion, at the cost of a burlesque immor¬ 
tality. 

i All the world, then, knows of this famous 
bird. It is accepted universally. The allusion is 
understood at once. There is no need of com¬ 
mentary or scholia. Sir Boyle Rochwand his 
bird, which was in two platfts at once, arc bound 
up with the language. Yet never was there an 
historical character of such notoriety so little 
known. 

Sir Bcfylc Rocho was a member of parliament. 
The bird in question is said to have bapn in¬ 
troduced to public notice in the sacred legisla¬ 
ture ; for it will be rdcollected that it Was to 
“Mr. Speaker,” personally,Viat Boyle put the 
curious hypothesis. la that fiscmbly, however. 


he spoke very often, and curious to say, even 
.as we read the meagre reports of the Irish 
Hansard, we are conscious of the presence of 
the famous fowl fluttering close by, and every 
instant on the verge of flying direct into the 
middle <jf a speech. Passages, however, have 
survived, which are significant of the quality of 
what have been lost. Who was the noble 
lord whom he described as “ the first law cha¬ 
racter in the kingdom, whose honour, whose 
principles, and whose patriotism would, he was 
convinced, be as jealous of the rights of his 
country, as any other gentleman, in the laud” ? 
®or this “ law character,? a companion was soon 
i\jnd in that other gentleman “ whose known 
integrity, learned knowledge, constitutional prin¬ 
ciples, were superior'to every imputation ini¬ 
mical to such principles.” If be did not treat 
this questibn with “learned knowlege,” lie is 
described by the reporter as entering on it 
with truly national zeal, loyal enthusiasm, and 
soldierly decision. 

It was in speaking of the excesses of the 
French Revolution, and the danger to which 
his country was exposed in consequence of too li¬ 
beral legislation, that Sir Boyle Roche introduced 
what might be considered as a pendant for 
the famous fowl; a no less remarkable tree on 
which it might settle. The tree has been unfairly 
passed over. “ This,” said the honourable ba¬ 
ronet, speaking of some of the Irish revolutionary 
societies, “is not the only convention wc have. 
We have two or three, all brandies of the same 
stocjc—all sprouts of the barren Tree of Liberty, 
which hears nothing itself, and blasts everything 
under its shade, or in its neighbourhood.” This 
curious Bit of oratory is gravely reported, not 
as a piece of eloquence, but as part of the regular 
debate in official form. But that remarkable 
tree which bears nothing and yet has sprouts, 
and casts a sjiadc that blasts, is surely now 
entitled to some decent notoriety. Warmed by 
the success of his tree, another image suggests 
itself, which he deals with no less happily. 
“ Many,” he says, mournfully, “many are the. 
Jack the Painters wljo, wider the influence of 
these societies, run through the people.” A new 
and startling mode of propagating sedition, and 
a new specie of.emissary alluded to as "Jack 
the Painter,” who was no dagger nor rapier, but 
merely an incendiary. “ Have you not thus,” 
he goes on, “ encouraged the scum to boil upper¬ 
most—have you not ? I know you have! Any 
clumsy magician may raise the devil; but he 
must be' an expert one who can lay him.” 

He then gives a disastrous picture of the 
French excesses. “While the French nobles 
went on reforming themselves, there was a 
bloody Jacobin party observing their motions, 
who took the first importunity of jumping on 
their necks, cutting tneir throats, and burying 
tliem, the monarchy and monarch, in the same 
grave. It seems,” lie adds, “as, if the same 
spirit of felo-de-se had seized on us also.” 

Praise of the army: “ that loyal army whom 
it was the fashion to decoy ,- but the day would 
come wheu the loyalty, the property, and the 
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the other. His most venial fault may be tracked and a whiz, and in five minutes this fellow, this j| 
through life even tenor of his life. He is nobly Chevalier Narrenpossenindiezukunft, pulled his 1 
of a piece. There is no varnish or veneering, finger out again, and said, I! 

no whitened sepulchre work. Wherever we take “It’s five hundred years, old fellow, since we .j 

up the thread of his life, we find the same bold dined. Shall we have tea ?” 
outspoken shape of speech—the same quaint I rang the bell testily, and the bell-pull -j 
grotesque combination of idea to which the un- crumbled down in my hand. As I went to the jj 
intelligent have given the name of bulls. Let door to call on the stairs, I stumbled over a long >, 
us give him this credit, at least, and this gracious grey beard that hung from my chin. And when 1 If 
allowance. In ljis department, whatever doubts reached the place of the door, where was the door ? j I- 
may be raised about its importance, he was useful. “ By Jove,” I said, “ we are bricked in.” ! ' r 

There is a starling inseparably associated with "Not at all. Look,” said the chevalier. If 

the name of Mr. Sterne; the famous bird of Sir The door was in the ceiling. j; 

Boyle Roche should be engraven on his tomb- \ “Listen,” said the chevalier, 
stout?. VSomebody was tapping at it. Open it I ;j 

__•_ couldn’t. So I said, “Come iu.” j 

. The door opened, and I am afraid to say what | 

CLOCK FAST, F5VE HUNDRED YEARS. I Saw at first was what seemed to be the belly fin ;r 

j - of a tremendous turbot. The turbot flew aside a j 

I dwx’t like the man at all. He bothered little, and a young lady, who rode on his back, I 

me. What did I care for his high-flying sdhcqies ? dismounted and floated down to us in a balloon I 

If there is anything 1 hate it is a projector, skirt. .The chevalier shook hands with her, in- ! 
Had I but known what a failure this creature, troduced her to me as his sister, a lady who, i 
who promised so well at first, would turn out to having been, five hundred years ago, sole mistress' j 
be, when taken up with—Why, he was as great of her time,agreed to waittill now—then—when? i 
a failure as any of his own preposterous notions —before she called me to be her3. “ It is now,” J 
could turnout to be, if there were lunatics in the she said, “the first of* April, in the'year two 

world far enough gone to take up with them!—I thousand three hundred and sixty-three. So 

would rattier have strangled him than asked come along with me. This fish will carry three.” 

him to dine with me at my lodgings in Essex- She gave us the train of her skirt to stand upon, 

street. Strand. The wildness of his perpetual and so we went up to the door with her, ana sat 

suggestions gave me indigestion. How could a with her on the. back of her turbot, which was 

human system assimilate soup in presence of a very comfortably furnished with air cushious. j 
fire of practical hints of the waste things of the Tlie.lady took the reins, and off we started. s 

world—tallow-graves for example—whereof a dc- “Well, Bokins,” said the chevalier to me, j; 

licious soup could be made by a perfected chs-. laughing, “what do you. say now? I see l| 

mistry? 1 he last tiling to be done with a fish, the precise situation. This is nothing more L 

this fellowthought.wastocat it. Untilitha^beeu than I expected.” ' 

employed in commerce for a century or two, and “ Narrcnpossen-what’s-your-name ?” I an- j 

had served fifty otheruscs.it should not, he said, swered. “If you see the* precise situation, I 

be eaten. But then, indeed, it might restore its don’t. My lodgings were in* Essex-strcct, 

constituents to the •eerfccted cook, and by him, Strand. Where’s Esscx-streot ? Where’s the ! 

chemically refreshed)^ served.updeliciously to Strand? W’hcre’s—come, now, where’s the j 

table, shaped in a rnoMd like jelly, into the re- Thames ? I see nothing but gardens, groves, 

stored semblance of fish. jJan! He Sven and grassy lanes, and shining terraces, and a 

longed for the day to comb when an entremet of great sweep of grccqsward, on which men are 

old boots should be relished at the tables of Wie running foot-races,and thereij a strange peopling 

great, and when a poor man who had worn his of the air, and there are strange humming throbs j 

clothes out should know bow to cook them into from under ground.” 1 

palatable food. I promise him a pair of boiled “ Of course there are,” said the chevalier, j 

trousers if lie ever diivjs with me again, and I “ That is the .busy hum of Loudon traffic, |- 

will erft my hat if he does. _ going on night* and day, with the speed of : 

He talked to me after dinner till my head lightning. Thames! Why you don’t suppose ! 
span round, and I lay back in my arm-chair iu all these years we have stood still at your j. 

while he. gabbled on. Then, suddenly, witli a old strips and shreds of bridge. It is all j 

pull at his peaked beard, and a twirl at his long bridge now, my boy. Thames is an underground ( 

spits of moustaches, up he got and dug a long river, at least as far as Gravesend.. It runs i 

forefinger into the middle of the clock upon my under that sweep of green playground. And | 

mantelpiece. A clock I am proud of. A clock there is plenty of traffic, be sure, of which j 

that never goes wrong. The cleverest clock in in these good days that are come, we no more 

town, wijli .hands of all sorts to tell you the see the circulation on tha face of the town, than ! 

day of the month, the day of the week, how old we see the circulation of the blood—otherwise ? 

you are, what’s o’clock at Otaheite, auci when than as a bloom of health upon my sister’s face 

you are likely to be married. He stulk his there. All you see on the surface of this lovely 

long nail-barbed forefinger into the axle4>f the London, is the bloom.* 
minute and hour hands, wlitfimpon round they “ Bloom, indeed ! Why, if those blossoming 
went. Hours, days, months, €ew by^vith a rush groves are the streets, how do you dome by so 
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many flowers out of doors ? This is a warm 
spring day, as I feel—a trifle too warm, possibly 
—but there are bleak days also, at this season. 
How do the flowers stand them, and how do 
they stand the London smoke!” 

“ Smoke, my dear Bokins! Smoke ! Now! 
Look at those tall maypoles, with gorgeous 
tropical creepers twining to the top of them. 
Don’t you see that the Londoners have by this 
time adopted my grand scheme for the solidifi¬ 
cation of caloric. Turn your turbot’s nose to 
the pole, sister. There, don’t you feel the 
balmy tropical air fragrant and warm about you 
as we swim towards the pole ? My scheme wasf 
you know—really 1 told it you at dinner —iyx 
an immense mass of caloric being solidified fnto 
the firmness of stone, a pibee of this solid caloric, 
about as big as a seven-pounder cannon-ball, ret 
up in the midst of London, would disengage 
natural warmth enough for the whole town, 
melt the snow, turn the rain back into thin 
vapour, and give us the summer climate of 
Madeira in the sharpest of December weather. 
I see that they prefer smaller fragments of the 
caloric stone set upon several poles to avoid vn 
excess of tropical heat in any part of town. 
Doubtless, however, there is an extra lump for 
the district of the market gardens. But my 
sister turns to you.” 

“Jolly fast turbot this, Miss Bokius, eh?” 
said the young lady. 

“ Miss ! 1 am Mister Bokins, if you please.” ' 

“ Bosh!” said Clarissa. “ Women came to 
their rights ages ago, you little fool. By the 
treaty of Pardiggte, a.d. two-two-two-two, 
women became Misters, and men Missises and 
Misses. You’ll take my name when I marry you, 
and become Mrs. Narrenpossenindiczukunft.” 

“But if I won’t have you ?” 

“You must. The first act of the first woman’s 
parliament forbids the refusal of such offers. 
What a stick you are! 1 don’t think I will have 
you. Brother, there’s a division to-night, and I 
ought to be in the house, for it’s important. I’ll 
put you down here, and perhaps you’ll take a 
(urn in the town with Miss Bokius. If I want to 
see any more of her, I’ll 'look her up. If not, 
good-by, and good 1 -riddance.” 

Coming near the ground, she tilted us both 
over the tail of her turbot. Wp fell among long 
ras-s, and when we got up she was far away, 
er turbot working his fins wit’ll a will as soon 
as lie had got us off his back. 

“ A fish is but a slippery sort of horse to 
ride,” I said to the chevalier. 

" Behind a slippery girl, so it is,” he said. 
“ Yet wasn’t I right, ? Didn’t you observe the 
smoothness of the motion, or rather wasn’t it so 
smooth that you did not observe anything at all 
about it ? Nothing could be simpler. People 
had only to train the fishes, give them windy 
food, diet them into a buoyancy that would enable 
them to swim as easily in the ocean of air as in 
the ocean of water, saddle them and bridle them, 
and there you are ! What can be more commo¬ 
dious than those whales—with a complete village 
of drawing-rooms, and parlours, and even a 


library or two on each whale’s back—working 
what usod to bo the old omnibus routes. Hil 
hi!” 

At the chevalier’s cry, the conductor on the 
whale’s tail unrolled a little flight of stairs to us 
as the monster, blown out, to fourfold size by 
the lightening of his texture, hovered over the 
tree-tops. We wdtt up, and found passengers 
chatting in the drawing-rooms, drinking tea in 
the parlours, reading and writing in luxurious 
and well filled libraries. *• 

“ A great improvement upon the old lumber- j 
ing omnibuses, is it not ?” said the chevalier. , 

“ Certainly,” I answered. “ But it appears i 
odd to me that when there were already birds 
in the air, meu should have- added ali these 
fishes.” 

“ They arc more commodious, yfiu see. We 
couldn’t get all this public accommodation laid 
on the back of a liondon sparrow, ty-ut the 
birds have all been utilised. Every peer in the j 
Hodse of Ladies keeps her stud of condors in j j 
the country. Eagles are good riding among the \ j 
hills. But, on the whole, these riding birds arc j! 
used only for crossing to the continent, or short ;, 
runs over water, where even a well-trained fish j j 
might be tempted to take an awkward plunge ji 
in his old native clement. As for the small ; 
birds, they all work for their living. The tom- jj 
tits, for example, have bep.ii all turned into , j 
printers’ devils, and the jackdaws into beadles. ■ j 
But here is Cheapside.” - j 

As we lmd taken one of the halfpenny whales, 
we paid only "a halfpenny apiece when we got j 
out at the Cheapside landing-stage: a terrace of ( 
gay flowers that had once Been rare, but, that j 
"had been acclimatised to London since the j 
introduction of solidified caloric. We descended i 
to tlife greensward of Cheapside itself. The 
middle of the road was laid out in lawn and 
parterre. Fragrant rows of blossoming orange- j 
trees made shady walks on either side, and he- ! 
vond these the lines of li/uses 3hone with all I 
the colours of the rainboyiplike colossal prisms. | 
Under the orange-trees, ladies were singing, now 
and then by aid of their balloon skirts rising ! 
like birds to the tree branches, here and there 
like swallows chasing each other through the i 
air, 'As they flew always close to the ground. ; 
There was a faint trembling of the earth aud j 
rumble under ground. 

“ Now,” said my guide, “tread boldly-. That I 
is not earthquake. It’s the traffic. And those j 
girls are not lifted by the agency of spirits. 
When hydrogen gas superseded the old hoops 
as a means of petticoat distension, it was not¬ 
hing before it occurred to the new scientific race 
of milliners that, a srt.all generator, set in action 
by a touch, and a dainty gold escape valve that 
might bo worn as a waist-buckle, would enable 
ladies to enjoy, in ^.moderate degree, ballooning 
as a new domestic pleasure.” ’ ,f 

“Bat,” 1 askeu, “is not a gas petticoat ! 
horritky dangerous wear near fire.” 

“ lire, my good Bokens. Have you already 
forgotten the soliWied caloric ? One difficulty 
there wasp Thc\»ld barbarous way of taking 
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tobacco-smoke by a weed, with one end in the furniture were set on floating carpets here and 
mouth, tbootber end on fire, continued for some there, like little islands in air. Tne use of these 
time after the introduction of this light padding had long been preferred for ease and noiseless- 
for ladies’dress. The consequence was, that if a ness to walking upon solid wooden floors, 
gentleman smoked in a lady’s presence, a flying reached by the laborious climbing of hard 
I ash might cause an explosion by which the ladj[ stairs. From island to island all the people of 
! was blown up, and the gentleman often had his the house passed smoothly on the backs of 

i cigar shot down his throat. The women liked silent fish. Or the whole room could be made 

i the risk, and the men didn’t. For the last to rise or Ml gently and softiy through the air. 
j hundred years, therefore, tobacco has been “ Again, sir,” I said, “ let me ask how such a 

I generated in great tobaccomctcrs, and its smoke people cooks its chops ?” 

laid on (as gas used to be) to every house, which “ Stand aside,” said my friend, “ or you will 
has its tobacco fittings, with clastic pipes and have the soup in your face. Dinner for this house 
. mouthpieces. Out-of-door pipes from the mains is coming up through the pneumatic tube, and 
cropjip among the grass and flowers as the old jNjr are standing with your head in front of it.” 

II gas-lamps used tq do, and when nobody is smok- xHumed aside. There was a gurgle, a rush, 

• i ing at t hem, they are often used by ladies for and a pop, and out flevsa ball of hot soup—slug 

1 iflc futnigatiiAi of these rosaries that shroud the so^p my friend declared it to be—that was lodged 
j j ways down into business London.” with amazing accuracy in a tureen upon the 

; “ Bui, ’ said I, “my dear sir, with your dinner-table, around which the family sat on 011 c 

i; diffused warmth and no fire, how do wc—/or you of the gay floating islands. 

jj seem miraculously to know all about everything "Well,” said I, "that is a new way of firing 
i 1 —how do wc in this advanced age cook a slugs. ‘Whitwdrth never shot with more pre- 
:: mutton-chop?” . cision.” 

1 ■■ “ Wait a hit. The evening grows dusk. Ha, It is not the firing,” said my friend. “ It 

i | sec ! Didn’t I tell you so ?” is the placing of the tureen. Abstruse study of 

i I There was a man on a flying-fish, who mathematics is now so common and necessary 
I ; lighted five little artificial suns, one over the that every respectable house keeps a mathema- 
| middle of the town, one at each corner, and the ticiau in buttons among its domestic servants, 
j daylight seemed to return suddenly. Buttons knowing the diameter of the pipe, the 

j “Think of the comfort of that,” said Narren- propelling force, and the weight and shape of 
jj possenindiezukunft. “ No candles, 110 artificial any object or number of objects ordered from 
j! light required in any of the houses.” below, calculates to a hair the direction all the 

i And now the ladies flocked about the rosaries, things will take, and where to place the dishes 
;I and soon there streamed out of the midst of tiie to itccive them. The soup eaten, a trained 
I! rosaries, snuffing' eagerly the ordour of the sparrow was sent down to pull a bell, and up 
j; flowers, cohorts of fathers, husbands, brother.?, flew a hot jelly-fish, followed by a gush of earwig 
jj and sous come up from business, who capered sauce, and a volley of boiled yams. The fish 
( wit h the ladies, and ran trundling t he hoop# they flopped and smoked upon the dish laid ready for 
j had left among the hushes, or playing leapfrog it. Every drop of the sauce fell inside the sauce- 
j over each other towards the houses. “And this,” boat. But one of the yams was smashed on the 
j l said, shaking my head for nine minutes, “ is bald head of Hu old gentleman who stood up 
Cheapside. Whereas the Mansion House ?” unexpectedly. He did not seem to be aware of 
“ Mansion House!" echoed my friend. “Why, it, although when he sat down several attendant, 
the Lord Mayor was happily abolished tliree sparrows came and perched upon his head to 
hundred and ninety years ago—very soon after peck away the crumbs. “It is very seldom,” 
that obsolete obstruction had conceitedly blocked said my friend, “ that»such an accident can pos- 
U|i the City, and caused the deaths of several sibly occur. Men-servants, and maid-servants, 
unfortunate persons in a cro.id, which hewuui who wait at table, are always instructed bcforc- 
liis dismal old—wlmt was it called—Corpora- hand in the linej of fire, and at once warn any 
lion—wouldn’t be helped to arrange. These one who puts Ins head in danger. But here, 
people,are going in to ‘dinner. Come and see except the Buttons who removes and arranges 
iiow they live.” the dishes, and must give his whole attention 

What shall I say ? Here I am, thrown back to them, the waiting is all done, as you observe, 
again on an incredulous past that cannot be got by birds and fishes. Ah, in your time, live hun- 
; to think of or believe such changes. I mixed dred years ago, they had tamed nothing, the bar- 
j with these people, entered their radiantjiouscs, bariaus, but the dog and the cat and the—the— 
j built of mnssivc transluceniAlocks of solid glass, the—what was that other creature called ?” 

I jointed by transparent cement, through which a “The horse?” 

j cool diffused light, everywhere penetrated. "The horse, ah yc«. Soon after your time, 

“ Rather better, this, than the old Eving in when there was no other use for him, they ate 
I mud pics*?” said my friend. him up. He has been extinct three hundred 

j " Mud pies!” years. Here’s the roast terrier and rat sauce 

“ Raised crusts, if you will, of baked elk; or coming. Mind your head.” 
the old stone heaps in4’all-mall.” | “What, are they eating up the dogs too! 

. .Within these brilliant hosi^s there were no But, my good Narren-what’s-your-name, where 
joists, beams, nor floorings, jffroupsef buoyant is the cooking done ?” 

• • 
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j CHAPTER VI. 

“ Mr. Edward Dodd ?” 

' “Not at home, sir. Left last week.* • 

“ For long ?” 

“ I don’t rightly know, sir. But he won’t be 
bnck this week, I don’t think.” 

“Perhaps,” stammered Alfred, “the ladies— 
Mrs. Dodd—might be able to tell me.” 

“ Oh yes, sir. But my mistress she’s in London 
just now.” 

Alfred’s eyes flashed. “Could I learn from 
Miss Dodd ?” 

“ La, sir, she is in London along with her ma; 
why, ’tis for her they are gone; to insult the 
great doctors.” • 

lie started. “ She is not ill ? Nothing 
serious ?” 

“Well, sir, we do hope not; she is pining a 
hit, as young ladies will.” 

Alfred was anything but consoled by tliis off¬ 
hand account; he became alarmed, and looked 
wretched. Seeing him so perturbed, Sarah, who 
was blunt hut good matured, added, “ But cook 
she says hard wove, would cure our Miss of all 
she ails.” 

“Cook is an unfeeling wretch,” replied Alfred. 

“ Bless your heart, it belongs to her place, or 
how could she skin them rabbits? ha!•ha! 
Who shall I say was asking for her? for my work 
is a bit behindhand.” 

Alfred took the hint reluctantly, and drew out. 
his card-case, saying, • For Mr. Edward Dodd.” 
She gave her clean but wettish hand a hasty wipe 
with her apron, and took the card; he retired, 
she stood on the step and watched him out of 
sight, said “Oho!,” and took his card to the 
kitchen for preliminary inspect ion and discussion. 

Alfred llardie was rcso'*itc, hut scnsTtive. He 
had come on the wings of Love and Hope; lie 
went away heavily: a housemaid’s tongue had 
shod his clastic feet with lead in a moment; of 
all misfortunes sickness was what he had not 
anticipated, for she looked immortal. Perhaps 
it was that fair and treacherous diser je, con¬ 
sumption. Well, if it was, he would loy her all 
the more, would wed her r.fc soon as he was of 
age, and carry her to some ,*R>ft Sonthem clime, 


'. or life, perhaps save it. j 

And now he began^o chafe at the social cob¬ 
webs that kept him from her. But, just as his 
impatience was about to launch him into impru- I 
dencc, he was saved by a genuine descendant of 
Adam. James Maxley kept Mr. Hardie’s little j 
plcasannce trim as trim could be, by yearly con- ! 
tract.' This entailed short but frequent visits; ■ 

and Alfred often talked with him: for the man 
was really a bit of a character; had a shrewd i 
rustic wit, and a ready tongue, was rather too j 
fond of law, and much too fond of money; but : 
scrupulously honest: lieadas long as Cudworth’s, j 
but broader; and could not read a line. One 
day he told Alfred that he must knock off now, ! 
and take a look in at Albion Villec; the captain j 
was due; and on no account would he, Maxley, | 
allow that there ragged box round the captain’s 
quarter-deck; “that is how he do name their j 
little mossel of a lawn: and there he walks for a ! 
wager, athirt and across, across and athirt, five 
steps and then about; and Pd a’most bet ye a ' 
halfpenny he thinks hisself on the salt sea ocean, 1 
bless his silly old heart.” 

All this time Alfred, after the first start cf 
joyful surprise, was secretly thanking^his stars 
for sending him an instrument. To learn whether 
she had returned, he asked Maxley whether the 
ladies had sent for him. 

“Not they,” said Maxley, rather contenip- j. 
luously; “what women-folk care ahout a 
border, without ’tis a lace ojie to their nightcaps; j; 
for none hut the devil to sec. Not as 1 have 
ought to say again the pair; they keep their turf ■ 
tidyish—and i&y ready money—and a few flowers 
in their potsjjmt the rest may shift for itself., ij 
Ye see, Master Alfred,” explained Maxley, wag- |j 
ging his head wisely, “ nobody’s pride can be every- i 
where ; now theirs is in-a-doors ; their with- j 
drawing-room it’s like the Queen’s palace, my ! 
missus tells me; she is wrapped up in ’em, ye i 
know. But the captain for my money.” 

The sage shouldered his tools and departed. ! 
But he left a good hint behind him. Alfred 
hovered ahout the back door next day till he 
caught Mrs. Maxley; she supplied the house 
with eggs and vegetables. “ Could she tell him 
whether his friend Edward Dodd was likely to 
come home soon?” She thought not; he was 
gone away to study. “Ho hasn’t much head- 
piece, you know, not like what Miss Julia have. 
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Mrs. and Miss are to bo home to-day; they wrote 
to cook this morning. I shall be there to-morrow, 

,, sartain, and I’ll ask in the kitchen when Master 
i' Edward is a coming back.” 

| > Alfred saw he had fallen into the right hands; 

! here was a good soul who only wanted starting 
I to give many answers to few questions. He 
reflected a moment, then asked her could she 
bring him two fresh eggs every morning ? 

“ Who better ?” said she. “ Why, we do lay 
our own: only they come a little dearer than the 
shop eggs; but la! a halfpenny’s not much to 
! the likes of you.” 

“ Good things are never cheap,” said the sly 
boy; “so if you will be upon honour that tljpy 
are yours, and fresh, I’ll stand sixpence for two 
every morning.” 

“ Sixpence for a couple of eggs!” cried M& 
Maxley, flushing all over with desire of gain. “ I 
dnrstn’t do it; Jem he’d kill me.” 

“ Nonsense! It is not for the eggs only, but 
your trouble in bringing them: why, it is half a 
mile.” 

" So ’tis. La! to think of a young gentleman 
like you vallying a poor woman’s time; and yob 
got nothing to do with youm, but fling it away 
on cricketing and burning, which they don’t make 
nobody rich, they don’t.” 

j Love and Avarice soon struck a bargain, and 
for once the nobler passion became as early a bird 
I as the other, and picked up many a good crumb of 
intelligence. The ladies of Albion Villa were good 
kind ladies; the very maid-servants loved them; 

, Miss was more-for religion than her mother, tod 
! went to St. Anne’s church Thursday evenings, 
and Sundays morning and evening; and visited 
: some poor women in the parish with food and 
! clothes; Mrs. Dodd could not sleep a wink 
. j when the wind blew hard at night; but never 
complained, only came down pale to breakfast. 
Miss Julia’s ailment was nothing'to speak of, 
but they were in care along of being so wrapt up 
in her, and no wonder, for if ever there was a 
duck- 

Acting on this intelligence, Alfred went early 
the next Sunday to St. Anne’s churob, and sat 
down in the side gallery at its east end. While 
the congregation flowed quietly in, the organist 
| played the Agnus Dei of Mozarfr Those pious 
: tender tones stole over this hot young heart, and 
! l whispered, “Peace! be still?*’ He sighed 
; wearily, and it passed through his mind that it 
; i might have been better for him, and especially for 
! J his studies, if he had never seen her. Such in- 
i stincts are often prophetic. Suddenly the aisle 
; seemed to lighten up; she was gliding along it, 
j beautiful as May, and modesty itself in dress and 
j carriage. She went into a„pew and kneeled a 
■! minute, then seated herself and looked out the 
lessons for the day. Alfred gazed at her face; 

I devoured it. But her eyes never roved. She 
■ seemed to have put off feminine curiosity, and 
the world, at the church door. Lideed, he wished 
M she was not quite so heavenly discreet; her 
i lashes were delicious, but he longed to see her 


eyes once more; to catch a glance freSn them, 
mid, by if, decipher his fate. o 

But, no; she was there to worship, and did 
not discern-her earthly lover, whose longing 
looks were glued to her, and his body roso and ! 
sank with the true worshippers, but with no more ; 
spirituality than a piston, or a Jack-in-tbe-box. j 
In the last hymn before the sermon, a well- 
meaning worshipper in the gallery delivered a j 
leading note, a high one, with great zeal, but ! 
small precision, being about a Sbmitonc flat; at j 
this outrage on her too sensitive ear Julia Dodd ; 
turned her head swiftly to discover the offender; j 
and failed; but hes two sapphire eyes met j 
Alfred’s point-blank. r> 

She was crimson in a moment, and .lowered ; 
them on her book again, as if to lpok that waj, ' j 
was to sin. It was but a flash: but sometimes a 1 j 
flash fires a mine. s 

The loVely blush deepened and spreah before 11 
it mf^teSl away, and Alfred’s late cooling heart j: 
warned itself at that sweet glowing cheek. She 
never looked his way again, not once : which j 
was a sad disappointment; but she blushed again ; 
and again before the service ended, only not so j j 
deeply : now, there was nothing in the sermon j 
to make her blush. I might add, there was :j 
nothing to redden her cheek with religious ex- !! 
citement. There was a little candid sourness— ■ 1 
oil and vinegar—against sects and low church- j; 
men; but thin generality predominated. Total: 
“Acetate of morphia,” for dry souls to sip. 

So Alfred took all the credit of causing those 
sweet irrelevant blushes; and gloated: the 
young wretch could not help glorying in his j 
p<5Ver to tint that fair statue of devotion with 
earthly thoughts. j 

Bur stay! that dear blush, was it pleasure or ; 
pain ? What if the sight of him was intolerable ? j 
He would know how he stood with her, and I 
on the spot. He was one of the first to leave the 
church; he made for the churchyard gate, and 
walked slowly baekwards^md forwards by it, 
with throbbing heart till she came out. 

She was prepared for him now, and bowed 
slightly to him with the most perfect composure, 
and no legible sentiment, except a certain marked 
politeness many of our young ladies think wasted 
upon young gentlemen; and are mistaken. 

Alfred took off his hat in a tremor, and his eyes 
implorod and inquired, but met with no ftxrthcr 
response; and she walked swiftly home, though 
without apparent effort. He looked longiugly 
after her; but discretion forbade. 

He now crawled by Albion Villa twice every 
day, weifpr dry, and |ad the good fortune to see 
her twice at the drawing-room window. He was 
constant at St. Anne’s church, and one Thurs¬ 
day crept into the aisle to be nearer to her, and 
he saw her steal one swift look at tha gallery, 
and look grave; but soon she detected him, and 
thougli she looked no more towards him, she 
seomeademuiely complacent. Alfred had learned 
to note*these subtleties now, for Love is a micro¬ 
scope. What he d^not know was, that his timid 
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j ardour was pursuing a masterly course; that to 
j find herself furtively followed everywhere, and 
| hovered about for a look, is apt to soothe womanly 
! pride, and stir womanly pity, and to keep the 
| female heart in a flutter of curiosity and emotion, 
two porters that open the heart’s great gate to 
love. 

Dr. Sampson dined with the Hardies, and 
happened to mention the “ Dodds” among his 
old patients: for he had lived at Barkington. 

“The Dodds of Albion Villa?” inquired Miss 
Hardie, to her brother’s no little surpijse. 

“ Albyn fiddlestick!” said the polished doctor. 
“N®1 they live by the w^er-side; used to; but 
nor^ they have left the town, I hear. He is a 
sea-captain and ft fine lad, and Mrs. Dodd is just 
•the besl-brjd woman I ever prescribed for, 
except Mrs. Sampson.” 

“ It^« the Dodds of Albion Villa,” said Miss 
Hardie. “They have two children; %son; his 
, name is Edward; and a daughter, Julia; She is 
rather good-looking; a Gentlemen’s Beauty.” 

Alfred stared at his sister. Was she blind? 
with her “ rather good-looking.” 

Sampson was quite pleased at the information. 
“ N’ listen me! I saved that girl’s life when she 
was a year old.” 

“Then she is ill now, doctor,” said Alfred, 
hastily. “ Do go and see her! Hum 1 The 
fact is, her brother is a great favourite of mine.” 
He then told him how to find Albion Villa. 
“ Jenny, dear,” said he, when Sampson was gone, 
“you never told me you knew lief.” 

“ Knew who, dear ?” 

“Whom? Why, Dodd’s sister.” 4 

“Ob, she is anew acquaintance, and not one 
to interest you. Wc only meet in the Iprd; I 
do not visit Albion Villa; her mother is an 
amiable worldling.” 

“Unpardonable combination!” said Alfred, 
with a slight sneer.. “ So you and Miss Dodd 
meet only at church 

“At church? hardfy. She goes to St. Anne’s: 
sits under a preacher, who starves his flock with 
moral discourses, and holds out the sacraments 
of the Church as the means of grace.” * 

Alfred shook his head good humoufediy. 
"Now, JSnny, that is a challenge; and you know 
we both got into a fury the last time we were 
betrayed into that miserable waste of time and 
temper, Theological discussion. No, no: 

Let sects delight to bark and bite, 

For ’tis their nature to: 

Let gown and surplice growl and flgfet, 

For Satan makes them so. 

But let you and I out High Church and Low 
Church, and be brother and sister.- Do tell me 
in English where you meet Jhlia Dodd; that’s a 
dear; for young ladies ‘meeting in the Lord’ 
conveys fio positive idea to my mind.” 

Jane Hardie sighed at this confession.. “ Wc 
meet in the cottages of the poor and tkl sick,! 
whom He loved and jfitied when on earol; and 
we. His unworthy servants," tty to soothe their J 
distress, and lead them to Him, who dan heal the 


sord as well as the body, and wipe away all the 
tears of all His people.” 

“Then it does you infinite credit, Jane,” said 
Alfred, warmly. “ Now, that is the voice of true 
religion; and not the whine of this sect, nor the 
snarl of that. And so she joins you in this good 
work ? I am not surprised.” 

“ We meet in it now and then, dear; but she 
can hardly be said to have joined me: I have 
a district, you know; but poor Mrs. Dodd will, 
not allow Julia to enlist in the service. She 
visits independently, and by fits and starts; and 
I am afraid she thinks more of comforting their 
perishable bodies than of feeding their souls. It 
v&s but the other day she confessed to me her 
backwardness to speak in the way of instruction 
fp women as old as her mother. She finds it so 
much easiar to let them run on about their earthly 
troubles: and of course it is much easier. Ah, 
the world holds her still iu some of its subtle 
meshes.” 

The"speaker uttered this sadly; but presently, 
brightening up, said, with considerable bon¬ 
homie, and almost a sprightly air: “But she is 
a dear girl, and the Lord will yet light her candle.” 

Alfred pulled a face, as of one that drinketh 
veijuice unawares: but let it pass: bypercri- 
licism was not his cue just then. “Well, 
Jenny,” said he, “I have a favour to ask you. 
Introduce me to your friend Miss Dodd 1 Will 
you ?” 

Miss Hardie coloured faintly. “I would 
rather not, dear Alfred.” 

“ Nonsense; why not?” 

“Because the introduction could not be for 
her eternal good. Julia’s soul is in a very tick¬ 
lish state; she wavers as yet between this world 
and the other world ; and it won’t do; it won’t 
do; there is no middle path. You would very 
likely turn thvscaic, and then I should have fought 
against her everlasting welfare—my friend’s.” 

“ What, am I an infidel ?” inquired Alfred, 
angrily. 

Jane looked distressed. “Oh no, Alfred. But 
you are a worldling.* 

Alfred, smothering a strong sense of irritation, 
besought her to hear reason; these big words 
were out of pijee here. “It is Dodd’s sister; 
and he will introduce me at a word, worldling as I 
am.” t 

“Then why urge me to do it, against my con¬ 
science ?” asked the young lady, as sharply as if 
she had been a woman of the world. “Yon can¬ 
not be in lone with her, as you do not know her.” 

Alfred did not reply to this unlucky thrust, 
but made a last effort to soften her. “ Can'you 
call yourself my sister, and refuse me this trifling 
service, which her brother, who loves her and 
esteems her ten times more sincerely than you 
do, would not think of refusing me if he was at 
home ?” 

“ Why should he ? He is in the flesh, him¬ 
self; let the carnal introduce one another. I 
really must decline; but I am very, very sorry 
that you feel hurt about it.” 
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"And I am very sorry I have not‘an amiable articles, solid or liquid, mixed them, delivered 
worldling* for my sister, instead of an unamiable them, and so to cricket, serene: but'now, his 
and devilish conceited Christian.” mind, to apply the universal caut, was “ in a 

And, with these bitter words, Alfred snatched transition state.” A year’s practice had chilled 
a candle and bounced to bed in a fury. So apt the youthful valour, which used to scatter Epsom 
is one passion to rouse np others. salts, or oxalic acid; magnesia, or something white-. 

Jane Hardie let fall a gentle tear: but consoled An experiment or two by himself and his compeers* 

] herself with the conviction that she had done her with comments by the coroner, had enlightened 
I duty, and that Alfred’s anger was quite unreason- him as to the final result on the human body of 
j able, and so he would see as soon as he should potent chemicals fearlessly administered, leaving 
■ cool. _ ' _ him dark as to their distinctive qualities applied 

| The next day the lover, smarting under this remediatty. What should he do ? run with the 
! check, and spurred to fresh efforts, invaded prescription to old Taylor in the next street, a 
Sampson. That worthy was just going to dine chemist of forty years P Alas! at his tender age, 
at Albion Villa, so Alfred postponed pumpilfg he had not omitted to chaff that reverend Sival 
him till next day. Wellf he called at the inn persistently and publicly. Huihblc his establish- 
next day, and if the doctor was not just goqe ment before the King-street one ? Soone* 
back to London 1 «. perish drugs, and come etcAial cricket! And-, 

“ I have no luck!” thought Alfred; and wan- after all, why not? Drummer-hoys, and powder- 
dered disconsolate homewards. monkey*, and other imps of liis age that dealt 

In the middle of Buchanan-street, an agitated destruction, were paid; Mankind acknowledged 
jj treble called after him, “ Mr. Halfred! h6h, Mr. their services in cash: but. old Jeuncr, taught 
i j Halfred!” He looked back and saw Dick Absa- by Philosophy, through its organ the newspapers, 
i! lorn, a promising young cricketer, brandishing,a that “knowledge is riches,” was above diluting 
j! document and imploring aid. “O, Master Halfred, with a few shillings a week the wealth a boy 
j dooee please come here. I durstn’t leave the acquired behind his counter: so his apprentices 
| j shop.” . got no salary. Then why not shut up the old 

| j There is a tie between cricketers far too strong rogue’s shutters, and excite a little sympathy for 
!' for social distinctions to divide, and, though him, to be followed by a powerful reaction on 
i. Alfred muttered peevishly “whose cat is dead his return from walking; and go and offer his 
j now ?” he obeyed the strange^ summons. own services on the cricket ground to field for 

The distress was a singular one. Master the gentlemen by tbe hour, or bowl at a shilling 
: Absalom, I must premise, was the youngest of on their bails?' “Bowling is the lay for me,” 

! two lads in the employ of Mr. Jenner, a benevo- said he; “ you get money for that, and you only 
lent old chemist, a disciple of Malthus. Jenner bgiise the gents a bit and break their thumbs: 

! taught the virtues of drugs and minerals to you can’t put their vital sparks out as you can 
i tender youths, at the expense of the public, at thi* work.” 

j Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since a pretty By a striking coincidence, the most influential 

i servant girl came into the shop, and laid a paper member of the cricket club passed while Dick 
I on the counter, saying, “ Please la-make that up, was in this quandary. 

| young man.” Now at fifteen we are gratified “Oh, Mr. Halfred, you was always very good 
by inaccuracies of this kind from ripe female lips: to me on the ground; you couldn’t have me 
! so Master Absalom took the prescription with a hired by the club, could jc ? for I am sick of 
complacent griu; his eye glanced over it; it fell this trade; I wants to bowl.” 
to shaking in his hand; civil dismay penetrated “ You little duffer!” said Alfred, “ cricket is 
! liis heart; and, to apeak with oriental strictness, a fecreation, not a business. Besides, it only 
;l his liver turned instantly to water. However, lasts five months. Unless you adjourn to the ant i- 
| ! he made a feeble clutch at Mercantile Mendacity, po des. Stick to the shop like a man,'and make 

ii and stammered out, “Here’s a many hingredients, your fortune.” 

jj and the governor’s out walking and he’s been “Oh, Mr. Halfred,”'said^Dick, sorrowfully, 

!j and locked the drawer where we keeps our “how can I find fortune here? Jenner don’t 
j j Pr»torium. You couldn’t come again in half an pay. And the crowner declares he will not have 
; hour. Miss, could ye ?” She acquiesced readily, it; and the Barton Chronicle says us young 
| for she was not habitually called Miss, and she gents ought all to be given a holiday to go and 
had a follower, a languid one, living hard by, and see one. of us hanged by lot; but this is what 
belonged to a class which thinks it consistent to have broke this caiwel’s back at last; hero’s a 
come after its followers. dalled thing to come smiling and smirking in 

Dicky saw her safe off, afld groaned at his case, with, and put it across a counter in a poor boy’s 
Here was a prescription full of new chemicals, hand. Oh! oh! oh 1” 
sovereign, no doubt; i.e. deadly when applied "Dick,” said Alfred, “if you blubbefj I’ll give 
Jennerically; and the very directions for use were you a hiding. You have stumbled on a passage 
in Latin words he had encountered in no pre- you cai’t construe. Well, who has not ? but we 
soription before. A year ago Dicky would have don’t fied the briny about it. Here, let me have 
counted the prescribed ingredients on his fingers, a go at it.” e ' 

and then taken down an equal number of little “'Ah, I’Ve heaM you are a scholard,” said 

t 
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Dick, “ ^ut you won’t make out this; there’s 
some neV preparation of Mercury, and there’s 
musk, and there’s horehound, and thero’s a 
neutral salt; and dal his old head that wrote it!” 

“ Hold your jaw, and listen, while I construe it 
to you. ‘ Die Mercurii, on Wednesday— decimd 
hord vespertind, at ten o’clock at night— eat in 
Musca what does that mean ? ‘ Ad Prato- 

rium, to the Prstorium. Eat in Mused. 1 ” I see; 
this is modem Latin with a vengeance. ’Let 
him go in a fly to the Fnetorium. Saltet, let 
him jump—e#»» tredecim caniculis, with thirteen 
little clogs— prasertim meo, especially Vith my 
little dog.’ Dicky, this prescription emanates 
frorj Bedlam direct. ‘ Domum reditta’— hallo! 
it is a woman, then. ’ Let her go in a fly to the 
—Town-hall,’ eh ? ‘ Let her jump,’ no, ‘ dance, 
Vith thirtcefl whelps, especially mine.’ Ha! ha! 
ha! And who is the woman that is to do all 
this, I«vonderP” 

“ Woman, indeed!” said a treble at t%e floor; 
“no more than I am; it’s for a young lady. 0, 
jiminy!” 

This polite ejaculation was drawn out by the 
speaker’s sudden recognition of Alfred, who liad 
raised his head at her remonstrance, and now 
started in his turn: for it was the black-eyed 
servant of Albion Villa. They looked at one 
another in expressive silence. 

“ Yes, sir, it is for my young lady. Is it ready, 
young man ?” 

“ No, it ain’t; and never will,” squealed Dick, 
angrily; “ it’s a vile ’oax; and ypu ought to be 
ashamed of yourself bringing it into a respectable 
shop.” 

Alfred silenced him, and told Sarah he thought 
Miss Dodd ought to know the nature of this 
prescription before it went round the chemists.” 

He borrowed paper of Dick, and wrote : 

“ Mr. Alfred Hardic presents his compliments 
to Miss Dodd, and begs leave to inform her that 
he has, by the merest accident, intercepted the 
enclosed prescription As it seems rather a 
sorry jest, and tends to attract attention to Miss 
Dodd and her movements, he has ventured, with 
some misgivings, to send it back with a literal 
translation, on reading which it will be for Miss 
Dodd to decide whether it is to circulate:« 

“‘On Wednesday, at ten p.m., let her go 
in a fly to the towji-hall, and dance with 
• (little dogs,! 

thirtecen i puppies, > especially with mine: rc- 

(whelps, ) 

turn home at six a.m., and sleep till dinner, and 
repeat the folly as occasion serves.’ ” 

“Supposo I could get # it into Mis^s hands 
when she’s alone ?” whispered Sarah. 

“ You would cam my wannest gratitude.” 

“ ’Warmest gratitude’! Is that a worm gownd 
ora warm cloak, I wonder P” 

“ It is both, when the mau is a gentleman, and 
a pretty, dark eyed, girl pities him and stands his 
friend.” , I 

Sarah smiled, and whispered, “ Giv# it me; 
I’ll do my best.” / « 


Alfred enclosed the prescription and his note 
in one cover, handed them to her, and slipped a 
sovereign into her hand. He whispered, ‘‘Be 
prudent.” 

“I’m dark, sir,” said she: and went off 
briskly homewards, and Alfred stood rapt in 
dreamy joy, and so self-elated that, had he been 
furnished like a peacock, he would have instantly 
become “a thing all eyes,” and choked up 
Jcnner’s shop, and swept his counter. He had 
made a step towards familiarity, had written 
her a letter; and then, if this prescription came, 
as he suspected, from Dr. Sampson, she would, 
perhaps, be at the ball. This opened a delightful 
vista. Meantime Mrs. Dodd had communicated 
Sampson’3 opinion to Julia, adding that there 
was a prescription besides, gone to be made 
u|>. “However, he insists on your going to this 
ball.” • 

Julia begged hard to be excused: said she was 
in no humour for balls: and, Mrs. Dodd objecting 
that the tickets had actually been purchased, 
she asked leave to send them to the Dartous: 

“ they will be a treat to Rose and Alice; they ; 
seldom go out: mamma, I do so fear they are | 
poorer than people think. May I ?” j 

“It would be but kind,” said Mrs. Dodd, i 
“Though really why my child should always be ! 
sacrificed to other people’s children-” i 

“ Oh a mighty sacrifice!” said Julia. She sat 
down and enclosed the tickets to Rose Darton, 
with a little sugared note. Sarah being out, 
Elizabeth took it. Sarah met her at the gate, but 
dick not announce her return: she lurked in 
ambush till Julia happened to go to her own 
room, then followed her,' and handed Alfred’s ; 
missive, and watched her slily, and, being herself 
expeditious as the wind in matters of the heart, | 
took it for granted the enclosure was something 
very warm indeed; so she said with feigned sim- j 
plicity, “ I stppose it is all right now, miss ?” j 
and retreated swelling with a secret, and tor¬ 
mented her fellow-servants all day with inuendoes 
dark os Erebus. ! 

Julia read the note again and again: her heart { 
beat at those few ccfemouious lines. “Hedoes 
not like me to be talked of,* she said to herself. 
"How good he,is! What trouble he takes about 
me! All! he fill be there.” 

She divined rightly; on Wednesday, at teu, 
Alfred Ilardie *was in the ball-room. It was a 
magnificent room, well lighted, aud at present not 
half filled, though dancing had commenced. The 
figure Alfred sought was not there; aud he 
wondered he had been so childish as to hope she 
would come to a city ball. He played the fine | 
gentleman; would not dance. He got near the I 
door with another Qxonian, and tried to avenge 
himself for her absence on the townspeople, who 
were there, by quizzing them. 

But in the middle of this amiable occupation, 
and, indeed, in the middle of a sentence, he 
stopped short, and his heart throbbed, and lie 
thrilled from head to foot; for two ladies glided 
in at the door, and passed up the room with the 
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unpretending composure of well-bred people. 
They were equally remarkable ; but Alfred saw 
only the radiant young creature in flowing muslin, 
with the narrowest sash in the room, and no orna¬ 
ment bnt a necklace of large pearls, and her own 
vivid beauty. She had altered her mind about 
' coming, with apologies for her vacillating dispo¬ 
sition so penitent and disproportionate, that 
her indulgent and unsuspecting mother was 
really quite amused. Alfred was not so happy as 
to know that she had changed her mind with his 
note. Perhaps even this knowledge could have 
added little to that exquisite moment when, 
unhoped for, she passed close to him, and the 
fragrant air from her brushed his cheek; aiul 
seemed to whisper, “ follow me and be my slave r 

GARIBALDI’S GLASS. ‘ 

" Garibaldi has been sent for! The Gari- 
baldists are coming! They left Rieti twe days 
ago : they are close to Rome now! They are 
to enter by the Porta Maggiore this very nigh t!” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the startled mina 
of the few English scattered wild dismay, as they 
collected in knots of two orthree in front of Piale’s 
reading rooms, in the Piazza di Spagna, Rome, 
| on a bright April morning of 1849. Those who 
witnessed the scene (as the writer did) will not 
easily forget the hurrying excitement which per¬ 
vaded these groups; the anxious yet undecided 
step, so different from our ordinary insular impas¬ 
sibility, with which one after another set off >to 
procure passports, to bargain with vetturini— 
tor the post-horses had been seized by the go¬ 
vernment—and, most essential of all, to extract 
from bankers’ chests the gold and silver indis¬ 
pensable for travelling; the time having now 
j come when the republican paper money was 
| useless, even close outside the gatvs of Rome. 
■! Truly this eagle in a dovecote fluttered our 
| British pigeons most thoroughly. Comparatively 
| but a handful of our countrymen were even then 
remaining in the Eternal City. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the unopposed debarkation of Oudinot’s 
troops at Civita Veqohia; notwithstanding the 
plausible phrases of his proclamation, ana the 
j paternal hoisting of the french tricolour side 
; by side with the Italian flag—which he had 
] private orders to pull down, “ si possis honeste, 
i| si non, quocunque modo (if you can, without 
I making a disturbance about it; if you can’t, 

| somehow or other); notwithstanding all these 
reassurances, the suspicious sous of perfidious 
; i Albion felt uneasy. True, the presidential letter 
j j was mellifluous. Bardolpli gave assurance for 
i j falstaff, hut Master Dumblcton liked not the 
j j security. So, long before the announcement of 
| the avatar of Garibaldi, by far the greater por- 
;| tion of foreigners had departed, either for 
:. Switzerland, or for the pleasant country hallowed 
by the mild sway of Bomba, 
j But this last drop crowned the cup of terror, 
! and within twenty-four hours of the reported 
arrival, carriage after carriage had rolled away, 


until there remained, besides those foreigners 
whom professional duties or family arrangements 
prevented them from moving, only a lew ex- 
citable Americans, or some enterprising own 
artist to a London journal. To which of these 
categories the present writer belonged matters 
little; the rather that among all classes reigned 
pretty much the same opinion as to what manner 
of man might be this grim Garibaldi. He was 
looked upon as neither more nor less than a 
chief of brigands; pillage, disguised probably 
under some form of law, was believed to be the 
impending lot of Rome; and in fearful antici¬ 
pation, bankers sunk rouleaux of napoleons in 
the ground of friend^’ cellars, while privaty. in¬ 
dividuals brooded in a melancholy manner over 
probable domiciliary visits concerning jewel- 
cases, and forced contributions oft spoons and 1 
forks. One American lady Vwhose melancholy 
death by shipwreck, shortly afterwards, (brew a 
painful interest on all these later details of her 
life) did indeed show a brave front to the dangers 
winch she affirmed to have no real existence. 
She maintained that, like Tom Thumb, wc had 
made the giants first, which, unlike that gallant 
chief, we aid not subsequently slay. She had 
seen the guerilla force at Rieti, and protested 
her entire willingness to meet them half way, 
and hold out the right hand of fellowship’. But 
her assertions fell on incredulous ears, and were 
looked upon as the wild chimeras bred in the 
brain of a known personal friend of Mazzini. 

True to report—report being true for once— 
that same evening the dreaded force arrived. 
There was not much regularity, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, in their transport arrangements, for 
mdbt of the baggage-mules being unloaded in 
the space of ground near the quaint old Baker’s 
Tomb,«,vere dismissed with a kick in the ribs to 
seek their food and shelter among the arches of 
the Claudian Aqueduct. Next morning, wc 
heard that the troops had taken up their quar¬ 
ters in the convent of S. Silvestro, having ejected 
the pious and hapless sistgdiood who tenanted 
these holy shades. “ A significant foretaste of 
what we may expect,” said some; but to others, 
who ( happened to know that the convent in 
question occupied nearly one whole side of a 
long ctreet, and that the community Jiad not 
for years exceeded the number of seven, the 
outrage did not seem very flagrant. 

Time went on at his Usual pace: and, some¬ 
what to our amazement, the city remained quiet 
as before; rather more quiet indeed; for, when 
the populace permitted themselves the distrac¬ 
tion of burning the confessional boxes from the 
churches. Garibaldi’s soldiers were the only 
obstacle to outrage. ^Although they could not 
save the cardinals’ gilt coaches from being made 
a bonfire of, yet, to tbeir exertions was attri¬ 
butable the rescue of a Lord-Mayor-looking ve¬ 
hicle, in which, thenceforth, rode the mimculous 
wooden baby of Araceli. Never before had this 
ligneouf Loeock been so honoured. Up to that 
period its Eilithyian services had been rendered 
by aid or a dirty iurnkney-coaoh. 

As I do not propose to detail all the events of 
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Ike siedfe, I will allude but briefly to those of 
the 30thVkpril, when Oudinot, having announced 
to the Romans his intention of entering the city 
that day, found himself at about four in the 
afternoon, apparently to his own wonderment, 
in full retreat towards Civita Vecchia, closely 
pursued by Gnribaldi, in whose hands, moreover, 
were left about two hundred of the attacking 
force, prisoners or wounded. One may pardon 
the somewhat bombastic terms in which the 
Roman authorities announced that the French 
troops had kept their word and entered Rome 
on the promised day-only as priaonSrs. The 
joke was, after all, a transcript from one of 
Naooleon as to the evacuation or Prussia, audit 
was the only revenge they took. The prisoners 
were restored at the earliest opportunity; and 
•the wounded, after receiving every attention 
which their condition demanded, followed their 
comrades. Greatly puzzled by the way were 
many of these soldiers to know why ^hey, re¬ 
publicans, had been fighting against tnc republi¬ 
can government of Rome, and often did they 
apppeal on the subject—for the French soldier 
is not a mere fighting machine—to visitors in 
the hospital, whose answers they probably 
thought unsatisfactory enough. But not to 
mortals is it granted to penetrate the cloudy 
sanctuary of Olympus, to explore the secret 
thoughts of Zeus; and from the Parisian Jove 
had gone forth the fiat that the Romans were 
oppressed by a tyrant soldiery. Strangely 
ignorant of this fact the Romans themselves 
appeared to be; doubly strange it was that 
when, by reason of Garibaldi’s departure from 
Rome to sweep with steel besom the maccaroni 
king and his followers from Vcllctri, they ufcre 
for several days free from the yoke of this 
tyrant army, the Romans were still obstinately 
blind to the charms of French protection. 

This obstinacy was duly punished; for when 
M. de Lcsseps, in his simple-mindedness, finally 
agreed to a convention of really straightforward 
and undiplomatic teqpr, Oudinot at once threw 
off the mask, disavowed the authority of his 
civilian colleague, declared his intention of at¬ 
tacking the city on -Monday morning, and, by 
way of being even better than his word, began 
the attayk on Saturday night. Gallantly was 
the city defended. Rome and Venice stand as 
emphatic refutations of the oft-repeated falsc- 
hood.that Italians wilbnot fight. In the course 
of the first day, the Casino dci Quattro Venti 
was taken and retaken six times; and the Villa 
of the Vascello, outside the walls, though un¬ 
roofed and reduced to a shell by the French 
artillery, remained to the very last day the im- 
regnable fortress of Grionel Medici’s brave 
attalion of Piedmontese sharpshooters. The 
first breach effected in the walls was, indeed, 
yielded to the French without a musket being 
discharged; the regiment Dell’ Unione, which 
had previously distinguished itself for bravery, 
on that night running away ignominiouly. But 
not even then was Rome taken. For len days 
did Garibaldi’s energy prolong the "defence, 
although the enemy was jnctually within the 


walls, and two additional breaokeB had to be 
effected before the French would hazard an 
attack on the position of 8. Pietro Montorio. 
This spot, on which Garibaldi had concentrated 
his last strength, is well known to visitors as 
commanding the loveliest and most extensive 
view of the city, and may be described to non* 
travellers as the point whence was taken the 
panorama of Rome published in the Illustrated 
London News. That same panorama had its 
share of the dangers of war, having been left by 
its painter in the Villa Savorelli, and found, 
after the surrender, lying uninjured on a heap of 
rubbish among the rained colamns and gilded 
ceilings of the Villa. 

The end, however, could not be doubtful. On 
one side was a small though determined body of 
wen: on the other, the whole military power of 
France, since nothing could be more certain 
than that the opportunity of washing out in 
blood the shame of the defeat would overpower 
iu the minds of Frenchmen all other considera¬ 
tions.’ Accordingly, on the 29th of June, the 
last act of the drama was performed. It was pre¬ 
luded and accompanied for three hours by a fire 
of howitzer-shells, which, as they were directed 
upon the entirely nou-combatant quarter of the 
Piazza di Spagna, did not very consistently ac¬ 
cord with the published programme of freeing 
peaceful inhabitants from a tyrant soldiery. It 
may be fairly doubted whether our countryman 
Wyatt, whose lamp was knocked out of his 
hand by the fragment of a shell which burst in 
his studio; or whether the Saxon painter, 
Toeumer, who, while endeavouring to ex¬ 
tinguish the fire in his house, had the bucket 
carried off in a precisely similar manner, fully 
appreciated the benefits of Gallic intervention. 
During this time the second and third breaches 
were tne scene of a fearful struggle. Many a 
gallant Frenchman lost his life before the 
invaders ma#e good their footing on tlie summit 
of the breaches. The traveller wno drives round 
the walls may still discern, near the monument 
erected in 1848 to commemorate the sham theft 
and mock recovery of the skull of St. Andrew, 
several crosses placed by their victorious com¬ 
rades in honour of the brave men who fell that 
night. The ever-increasing numbers of the 
French, however, bore down all resistance, and 
at length, on the very day when—if Romish 
tradition roay^be believed, which is usually a 
large If—the Prince of the Apostles had, 
eighteen hundred years before, suffered martyr¬ 
dom on this very spot, the tottering throne of 
his successor was set up anew on ground 
cumbered with the corpses of Roman citizens. 

Early the next morning a proclamation an¬ 
nounced to the inhabitants that all further re¬ 
sistance was useless, and would thenceforth 
cease; a fact soon confirmed by the total silence 
of the artillery on both sides. Strange as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that the cessation 
of firing, though it brought personal safety, did 
not bring what was altogether a sense of relief. 
There was a dull, dreary vacuity in the day, cor¬ 
responding possibly to the “vastus dies” of 
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and Queries, in his excellent collection of An¬ 
cient English Fictions. 

The necromantic Virgil of the dark ages was 
supposed by our ancestors to be the same per¬ 
son with the great poet. This tradition may 
simply hare resulted from the tendency of the 
popular mind in uninstructed times to attribute 
Satanic dealings to all men of unusual intellect. 
Virgil, indeed, is not the only Latin poet who has 
been converted into a sorcerer by vulgar igno¬ 
rance and superstition; for the good-natured, 
easy-hearted man of the world, Horace, is still 
revered in the neighbourhood of Palestrina as a 
powerful and benevolent wizard. In the case of 
Virgil, however, the belief is thought to have been 
occasioned by the mystical character of the Sixth 
Book of the iEneid, whefe the Sibyl conducts 
.Eneas to the infernal regions; by the magical in¬ 
cantation described in the Eighth Pastoral; and 
by the fact of Virgil’s grandfather having borne 
the name of Mains, winch was confounded with 
the word Magus, a magician. It is certain that 
in the neighbourhood of Naples, where he was 
buried, he has been long regarded as an en¬ 
chanter—a reputation which Beckford found iu 
full swing when he visited the spot in 1780; 
and that the learned folly of the Sortes Vir- 
gilianse prevailed all over the civilised world 
for ages.' The same species of divination was 
practised by the learned with the productions 
of the Mantuan poet, as has been in vogue 
amongst the illiterate with the Bible. As far 
back as the twelfth century, the necromantic 
legends connected with the name of Virgil had 
acquired a deep and extended root; and eaVly 
in the following century they were collected in 
the Otia Imperialia of Gervase of Tilbury, who 
had visited Naples, and seen some of the mar¬ 
vellous works which Virgil was said to have 
contrived. Other writers followed in the same 
wake; and from their several productions we 
learn a great deal about the Augustan poet 
which he would have been utterly astonished to 
learn himself. According to these chroniclers 
(as we find set forth by Mr. Thoms in his Pre¬ 
face to the old romance), Virgilius placed on a 
certain gate of Naples two*'immense images of 
stone, one of whiclf'was handsome and merry, 
the other sad and mis-shaped; and whoever 
came in by the side of the formes prospered in 
all his affairs, while those who entered by the 
latter were sure to btf unfortunate. He set 
up on a high mountain near the same city a 
brazen statue, having in its mouth a trumpet, 
which sounded so loud when the north wind 
blew that the flames and smoke issuing from the 
neighbouring forges of Vulcan were driven back 
over the sea. He made a public Are, at which 
any one might freely warm himself (a rather 
doubtful beuefit at Naples,"one would think);. 
and near the fire he stationed a brazen archer 
with, his arrow drawn out, and underneath it : 
this inscription: “ If any one strike me, I will 
shoot off mv arrow;” winch one day really took 
place, a certain man having struck the archer; 
whereupon, aVay went the arrow, and the foolish 
experimentalist at the point of it, straight into 


the heart of the fire, whioh was extinguished at 
once and for ever. Among his other contri¬ 
vances, Virgilius caused the safety of the city 
of Naples to depend upon what seems a very 
frail and treacherous security—viz. an egg; for 
he not only made the foundation of eggs, but 
he suspended a magical egg on the top of a 
high tower, ordaining that when the egg stirred 
the town should shake, and when it broke the 
town should sink.* It is curious to find a trace 
of this superstition in the statutes of the Order 
du Saint Esprit, instituted in 1352, according 
to which a chapter of the knights was to be 
held every year at “ the Castle of the Enchanted 
Egg,” near the grotto of Virgil. < 

The romance of Virgilius presents most of 
these popular legends in the form of a connected 
narrative. The title-page sejs forth that “ this' 
boke treateth of the Lyfe of Virgilius, and of 
his Deth, and many marvayles that he dyd in 
his lyfcWme by whychcrafte and nygramancye, 
thorowgh the helpe of the Devyls of Hellso 
that we start with a very comprehensive idea of 
the poet’s infernal abilities and achievements. 
We ought to observe, by the way, that no men¬ 
tion is anywhere made of the literary productions 
of the hero. The JSneid and the Georgies might 
never have been composed, for anything we are 
told about them by the old romance-writer; yet 
there can be no doubt that the ideal magician 
was originally associated with the real poet. It 
is very difficult, however, to trace the connexion. 
Virgil the poet was of humble origin; Virgil the 
enchanter is described as a relative of the family 
of Remus, brother of the founder of Rome, and 
is said in the old story-book to hare been born 
not long after tho epoch of the wolf-suckled 
twins.He was a native, not of Mantua, but of 
Haynes, wherever that may be; and lie acquired 
bis remarkable powers in a way of which ancient 
biographers make no mention. When he was a 
boy, he was walking about with his schoolfellows, 
one holiday, amongst the hills. Perceiving a 
great hole m the side of one of those uplands, 
he ventured in, and penetrated so far that he 
was in total darkness. He went still further, 
and, saw a little glimmering light, which en¬ 
couraged him to proceed. Presently, he heard 
a voifie calling, “ Virgilius, VirgiliusBut he 
could see no one. He cried out, “ Who calleth 
me ?” And the voice said, “ Virgilius, see you 
not that little board lying beside you ihere, 
marked with a word P” Virgilius answered that 
he saw the board plainly; and then the voice 
said, “ Remove it, and let me out.” But the 
boy wa3 gifted with a discretion beyond his 
years, an^ he asked, “ Who art thou that talkest 
to me thus?” “I dim a devil,” answered the 
voice, “conjured out of the body of a certain man, 
and banished here until the day of judgment, uu- 


* In the old romance, the egg is coupled with 
on applj, which tho writer calls “ a napyll,” and 
appears fo derive from that singular mis-spelling the 
name of. the city,—“Napels”! But the confusion 
with regard to name* places, and periods, all through 
the story, is boat amusing. 
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less I bV delivered by the bauds of men. There¬ 
fore, Virgilius, I pray you release me from this 
pain, ana I will snow you many books of necro¬ 
mancy, and how yon may study them easily, 
and know the practice therein, so that no man 
in the science of magic shall surpass you; and 
moreover I will explain how you may gratify 
all your desires, help your friends, and make 
your enemies writhe. Virgilius was tempted 
by these promises; but first of all he bade the 
fiend show hii9 the books of which he spoke. 
This was done (in what manner doeg not ap¬ 
pear); and Virgilius pulled up the board, re¬ 
vealing a little hole, at which the devil wriggled 
out# like an eel, though a moment after he stood 
before Yirgilius dike a big man. The youth was 
greatly astonished how so huge a figure could 
have proceeded fjpm so small a place; so he 
said to the demon, “ Could you return into the 
hole you came out of?” The devil said he 
could. But Yirgilius still doubted, <* afected 
to doubt. “ I will wager the best pledge that 
I have,” said he, “that you cannot do it.” “I 
consent,” rejoined the devil; and he wriggled 
himself back again into the hole. Yirgilius im¬ 
mediately closed the board down on him; and, 
the word written thereon having apparently a 
talismanic power, he was unable to come forth. 
Then he called out dreadfully to Virgilius, 
“What have you done?” And Virgilius an¬ 
swered, “ Abide there to your appointed day!” 
And there he remains still, and will to the end 
of all things. 

The reader cannot fail to perceive in this story 
a marked similarity to the release of the rebel¬ 
lious spirit in the Arabian Nights tale of the 
Fisherman and the Genie. The fisherman, how¬ 
ever, only acted in self-defence when he lured 
the genie back into the brazen jar, ana, upon 
receiving a solemn promise of good treatment, 
finally released him. Yirgilius behaves with 
shabby ingratitude; but to steal a march on a 
fiend has always been regarded as fair enough, 
even though at the same time you avail yourself 
of the fiend’s forbidden arts. The similitude to 
the Arabian legend is the more noteworthy from 
the fact that nothing was known in Europe 
about the Arabian Nights until the commence¬ 
ment of,last century, when Galland’s French 
translation made its appearance in Paris; while 
the fictions concerning Yirgilius, as we have 
seen^date from the mmdle ages. There can be 
no doubt that much of the legendary lore of 
those times was brought from the East by the 
Crusaders. 

Having in tliis disreputable way acquired a 
knowledge of the black science, Yirgilius soon 
became famous; but in tlft course of Blew years 
he was summoned by his mother to Rome, where 
several of the great lords had possessed them¬ 
selves of the family inheritance. This they re¬ 
fused to give up; whereupon, Yirgilius threw a 
stream of air over all the fruit and com in the 
land which his enemies withheld from dim, and 
caused it to be brought into his ow^ house. 
The nobles then gathered together a mighty 
army, and went to besiege me enchanter in Ins 


castle; but he closed all his lauds with a stream 
of air which no living creature could pass; and 
he cast another stream of air at the rear of the 
invading host, so that tltey could neither go for¬ 
ward nor backward. Then said Yirgilius, ad- j 
dressing them: “ You came to disinherit me, 
but you shall not; and be assured that you 
shall have no profit of the lands as long as £ 
live. You may tell the emperor that I wifi tarry 
four or five years till he take better counsel. I j 
desire not to plead according to the law, but 
will seize my goods where I find them; and you 
may also tell the emperor that I care not for all 
his power, nor for anything he can do to me.” |j 
These haughty words being reported to the 
monarch, he determined on revenge, and marched 
at the head of his arJhy to the residence of Yir¬ 
gilius ; but he was caught in the same necro- , 
inantic device that had foiled his nobles, for it' 
seemed as if he were surrounded by a great !; 
water, which left him no means of escape. The '; 
enehapter furthermore tantalised him and his fol¬ 
lowers by dressing a large quantity of meat, of ,, 
which they were not allowed to partake, though 
they could see the steam from it. But one day 
Yirgilius almost found his match; for a man 
learned in conjurations came to the emperor, : 
and said that he knew of a method by which : 
Yirgilius and his people might be thrown into a 1 
profound sleep. He was permitted to make j; 
trial, and succeeded so well that Virgilius him- - 
self could hardly keep.himself from slumber. 
Matters began to look serious; for the spell 
which held the beleaguering forces in check was 1 | 
brbken, and the enemy was beginnisg to assault ■ 
the walls of the castle. Virgilius in all haste | 
consulted his books of necromancy, and disco¬ 
vered in what manner he might deliver his 
people from sleep; when he conjured to such ' 
good purpose that he brought the emperor and ;, 
his army to a stand-still again. Like the in- jj 
mates of tffi palace in the Sleeping Beauty in ! | 
the Wood, all were struck motionless in the ;! 
attitude which they had chanced to assume at i 
the moment. The emperor and the baffled con- ! 
juror stood as though they were dead; and : 
those who were on fhe ladders, with one foot up j 

and the other down, remained in that posture ! 
immovably for. a whole day. In the night, j 
Virgilius went to the monarch, and taunted him j 
with his inability to proceed; but the latter, j 
being oaite hemmed By his discomfiture, an- J 
swered by offering to restore Yirgilius his lands, i 
and to make him his chief adviser, if he would :! 
remove the spell. Yirgilius consented, and, 1 
straightway admitting the emperor and his host, I 
feasted and rewarded them with unparalleled 
magnificence. 

Notwithstanding all this penetration and ne- ' 
cromantic skill, Yirgilius was frequently tricked . 
by women. Having fixed his abode in Rome, jj 
he fell in love with the fairest woman in that ■ j 
city, who, being resolved to deceive her admirer, i 
desired him to repair at midnight to the walls of 
her castle, which stood in the market-plaoe, pro¬ 
mising that she would pull him up to her win¬ 
dow in a basket. At the appointed hour, Vir- 
• 
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S ilius made his appearance before the castle; 
le basket was let down, and the magician 
seated lu'msclf in it. The lady then drew him 
up until he was half way between the ground 
aud the top of the tower; bnt there she stopped, 
and made tho cord fast, saying, “ You are de¬ 
ceived, and shall bang where you are until to¬ 
morrow, which is market day, that all the people 
may wonder at you and your dishonesty.” With 
those words she shut down her window, and the 
following day the poor enchanter was mocked 
by the populace. The report of his disgrace 
spread all over Home till it reached the ears of 
the emperor, who sent for the lady, and com¬ 
manded her to let Virgilius down; which she 
did* He then swore to be revenged, and by 
conjuration put out all the fire iu Rome. The 
deprivation continued for a whole day and night 1 , 
and at length the emperor sent for •'Virgilius, 
and prayed him that his people might have fire 
again, lie consented, on condition that the lady 
should stand on a scaffold iu the middle of the 
market-place, in a manner not at all consistent 
with self-respect. The scaffold was made; the 
lady was placed on it, and obliged to remain thera 
for three days j and thus was Virgilius revenged, 
and the Romans once more supplied with fire. 

The magician now set himself to making 
those statues upon which depended the safety 
of Rome, lie fashioned, and set up in the Capi- 
tolium (which, explains the old romance-writer, 
“ was the towne-house”), a figure of the god of 
Rome, surrounded by other figures representing 
the gods of all those lands which were under the 
rule of the Imperial City. Each of these idbls 
had in his hand a bell; aud whenever any of the 
subject countries contemplated rising against 
the authority of Rome, all the gods turned their 
backs on the Roman figure, and the god of the 
refractory land rang his bell so violently that 
the senators heard it, and, going to the place, 
saw what country it was that meifitatcd insur¬ 
rection. This contrivance so annoyed the rulers 
of Carthage that they held a privy council, and 
determined on sending three men to Rome, with 
a plot for destroying the idols. The men were 
provided with a vast sum In gold and silver, 
and, on arriving at Some, gave out that they 
were soothsayers and dreamers of prophetic 
dreams. After awhile, they burk'd under a hill 
near the city a large pot of money, and let fall 
into the Tiber from one of the bridges a great 
barrel full of gold. They tiien went to the 
senators, and said: “Worshipful lords, we 
dreamed last night that under the foot of a 
neighbouring hill there is a great pot of money. 
If you will grant us permission, we will our¬ 
selves be at the cost of seeking after it.” Per¬ 
mission was granted, and the treasure was 
presently dug out of the eafth. In a few days, 
the false soothsayer^ went (main to the senators, 
and said: “ Worshipful lords, we have dreamed 
that in a certain part of the Tiber a barrel of 


* Tills adv«nture has been repeated in many 
places, and was introduced by Sir Bulwer Lytton 
into Pelliam. 


gold lies sunk. If you will grant us penfcission, 
we will go and seek it.” The lords of Rome 
bade them do their best, and the soothsayers 
were glad. They hired ships and men, and went 
to the place where they had dropped the barrel, 
and in time drew it up; after winch, they made 
the senators many costly gifts. The way was 
now prepared for the grand attempt. The wise 
men went a third time to tiie senators, and said 
they had dreamed that under the foundations of 
the Capitol lay twelve barrels fall of gold, mid 
that, if tjiey were allowed to do so, they would 
dig for it, and the result would be very advan¬ 
tageous to the great Iprds. Encouraged by the 
success of the two former perquisitions,. the 
senators gave the men the required authority, 
and they began to delve beneath the basis of 
the building. When they thought they had’ 
gone far enough, they departed from Rome; and 
on the following day the Capitol tumbler! into 
ruins, f ,and the statues which Virgilius had made 
with so much art were utterly destroyed. 

Another device was more permanently suc¬ 
cessful, though it tasked the ingenuity of Vir¬ 
gilius to the utmost. The emperor, having had 
many complaints of the night-runners, thieves, 
and murderers who infested the streets of Rome, 
applied to tho enchanter for a remedy. Vir¬ 
gilius hereupon caused to be fashioned a horse 
of copper, with a copper man on his back, 
having in his hand a nail of iron; and every 
night proclamation was made at ten o’clock that 
no one was to be in tbe streets until morning. 
Then leapt forth the copper horse and the copper 
man throughout, the streets of Rome, even to 
the smallest thoroughfare j and whoever was 
foifhd abroad was stricken dead by the iron flail. 
More than two hundred persons having been 
killed fii this manner, the thieves and murderers 
bethought them of a contrivance, l'hev made 
a portable ladder with a drag attached; to ii, 
ana, when they heard the copper horse and the 
copper man approaching, they cast the drag upon 
the houses, and ascended to the roofs, where 
they were out of danger. The emperor, being 
baffled, again appealed to Virgilius, who directed 
him. to set two copper hounds ou either side of 
the horse. The magical figures were made; the 
ruffiaifs as usual went out on theii; lawless 
errands, and, as soon as the noise of the copper 
horse and man came thundering along the street, 
climbed as before on to file tops of the houses.. 
But the copper dogs bounded after them, tore 
them to pieces, and delivered Rome from the 
pest that had troubled it. 

While engaged in these and similar works, 
Virgilius was attracted by a report concerning 
the daughter of the Saltan of Babylon, who was 
said to be of extraordinary beauty. He fell in 
love with the mere description of this damsel,, 
and, making a bridge in the air, went over to 
her. She received the magician very agreeably, 
and agreed to depart with him into his own 
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vices by Which he guarded them. In the mean 
while, th8 sultan sought far and wide for his 
child, without success; and he was amazed and 
sorrowful. Some time having been passed by 
the princess very pleasantly in the society of 
Virgilius, she requested permission to return 
homo. The enchanter accordingly transported 
the lady across his magic bridge into her father’s 
palace, and left her lying 011 the bed in her own 
chamber, where she was founa sleeping. The 
sultan demanded an explanation of the mystery. 
“ Father,” said she, “ a fair man of ^ strange 
land carried me through the air to hfs palace 
and orchard; but I know.not what land it is, 
for J have spoken to no one but him.” The 
sultan then charged her, when next she was 
taken away by her unknown visitor, to bring 
•back some iff the fruit of the orchard, that lie 
might discover what country she was carried 
to. ht the first opportunity, she possessed her¬ 
self of some walnuts and other fruit; oa behold¬ 
ing which, the sultan exclaimed, “ I see it' is on 
this side of France that he hath so often borne 
you away.” Then he told his daughter to give 
her lover, when he came again, a certain drink, 
which would have the effect of easting him into 
a deep slumber, and, as soon as this was ac¬ 
complished, to let him know. The princess did 
as she was directed, and Virgilius, having drank 
the potion, was overcome with sleep, and so was 
taken. On recovering his senses, lie was 
brought before the sultan, who told him that 
for what lie had done he should suffer a shameful 
death. The lady said she would die with him, 
and her father replied that they should be burned 
together. But Virgilius resorted to his enchant¬ 
ments, and so wrought upon tlio sultan and ft is 
lords that they fancied themselves engulfed by 
the great river of Babylon. Suddenly tli?magi¬ 
cian and the princess were seen high overhead on 
the bridge of air, passing across the sea into the 
distant land. The sultan was now delivered from 
his illusion about the river, but his daughter was 
beyond his grasp, and he never saw her again. 

The castle ot the enchanter was surrounded 
by a stream, and guarded at the only entrance 
by twelve iron men on each side, smiting dread¬ 
fully witli iron flails, so that no one could enter 
without Jjaving his brains dashed out, unices the 
flails were stopped, which could only be done 
by Virgilius himself. One day it occurred to 
him that he could mokef himself young again; he 
therefore instructed his man in the method by 
which the flails could be stilled, and, taking him 
into a cellar, where there was a lamp burning 
perpetually, and a barrel, said: “ You must slay 
me, cut me into small pieces, salt them, ana 
place them in the barrel,* putting the* bead at 
the bottom, and the heart in the middle. Then 
set the barrel under the lamp, that night and 
day it may leak and drop into the same; and 
once a day for nine days you must fill the lamp, 
and fail not. And when this is done, I shall be 
renewed and made young again, and life many 
winters more.” Tho man, after divert protes¬ 
tations, fulfilled his master's wishes, ana day by 
day went to the castle to replenish the lamp, 


always taking care when he left to set the iron j 
flails going, so that the place might not he en- j 
tered. The emperor, however, having missed | 
Virgilius for seven days, summoned the man j 
before him, and asked what had become of his ii 
master. The servant at first equivocated, but i 
at length, under a threat of death, said that he 
had left him in his own abode. The emperor 
and the man then departed for the castle, which 
stood a little without the city walls, and the 
monarch commanded that the flails might be 
made to cease from smiting. The man said that ' 
lie knew not the way; but another menace of j | 
instant death induced him to still those dread- |l 
ful engines, and both entered the castle, and j; 
searched high and low for the magician, but 
found him not. At last they eame to the cellar, j j 
and the emperor, seeing the remains of Virgilius j 
in the barrel, and divining that his man had slain 
him, at once despatched the latter with his j 
sword. Immediately afterwards, a naked child , 
was seen to rise from the barrel, and to run 
three times round about it, exclaiming, “ Cursed 
be tho time that ever you came here!” Then 
t£e child vanished like smoke, and was never jj 
again seen; and Virgilius remained in the barrel* jj 
dead, his hopes of renewed youth being frus- ji 
trated by the impatience of the monarch. I! 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. j 

Ii is an unsettled question with mo whether j 
I shall leave Calais something handsome in my i 
wiH, or whether I shall leave it my malediction. ■ 
I hate it so much, and yet I am always so very i 
glad to see it, that I am in a state of constant i 
indecision on this subject. 1 

When I first made acquaintance with Calais-, ; 
it was as a maundering young wretch in a - 
clammy perspiration and dripping saline par- i 
tieles, who \ras conscious of no extremities but jj 
the one great extremity, sea-sickness—who was : ‘ 
a mere bilious torso, with a mislaid headache 
somewhere in its stomach—who had been put 
into a horrible swing in Dover Harbour, and 
had tumbled giddily out of it on the French 
coast, or the Isle of Man, «r anywhere. _ Times 
have changed, and now I enter Calais self- 
reliant and rational. I know where it is before¬ 
hand, I keep a look out for it, I recognise its 
landmarks wliep I see any of them, I am ac¬ 
quainted with its ways, and I know—and I can 
bear—Us worst behaviour. 

Malignant Calais! Low-lying alligator, evad¬ 
ing the eyesight and discouraging hope 1 Dodg¬ 
ing flat streak, now on this bow, now on that, 
now anywhere, now everywhere, now nowhere 1 
In vain Cape Grinez, coming frankly forth into j 
the sea, exhorts tluJ failing to be stout of heart 1 
and stomach; sneaking Calais, prone behind its 
bar, invites emetically to despair. Even when 
it can no jonger quite conceal itself in its muddy 
dock, it has an evil way of falling off, has Calais, 
which is more hopeless than its invisibility. 
The pier is all but on the bowsprit, and von 
think you are there—roll, roar, wash!—Calais 
• 
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has retired miles inland, and Dover has burst 
out to look for it. It has a last dip and slide in 
its character, has Calais, to be especially com¬ 
mended to the infernal nods. Thrice accursed 
bp that garrison-town, wneu it dives under the 
boat’s keel, and comes up a league or two to 
the right, with the packet shivering and splut¬ 
tering and staring about for it! 

Not but what I have my animosities towards 
Dover. I particularly detest Dover for the self- 
complacency with which it goes to bed. It 
always goes to bed (when I am going to Calais) 
with a more brilliant display of lamp and candle 
than any other town. Mr. and Mrs. Birming¬ 
ham, host and hostess of the Lord Warden Hotel, 
are my much-esteemed friends, but they are 
too conceited about the comforts of that esta¬ 
blishment when the Night Mail is starting. 
I know it is a good house to stay at, and I 
don’t want the fact insisted upon in all its warm 
bright windows at such an hour. I know the 
Warden is a stationary edifice that never rolls 
or pitches, and I object to its big butline 
seeming to insist upon that circumstance, and, 
as it were, to come over me with it, when I am 
reeling on the deck of the boat. Beshrew the 
Warden likewise, for obstructing that comer, 
and making the wind so angry as it rushes round. 
Shall I not know that it blows, quite soon 
enough, without the officious Warden’s inter¬ 
ference ? 

As I wait here on board the night packet, for 
the South Eastern Train to come down with the 
Mail, Dover appears to me to be illuminated for 
some intensely aggravating festivity in my per¬ 
sonal dishonour. Ail its noises smack of taunting 
praises of the land, and dispraises of the gloomy 
sea, and of me for going on it. The drums upon 
the heights have gone to bed, or I know they 
would rattle taunts against me for having my 
unsteady footing on this slippery deck. The 
many gas eyes of the Marine Par Ale twinkle in 
an offensive manner, as if with derision. The dis¬ 
tant dogs of Dover bark at me in my mis¬ 
shapen wrappers, as if 1 were Bichard the 
Third. 

A screech, a bell, and two red eyes come 
gliding down the Admiralty Pier with a smooth¬ 
ness of motion rendered more smooth by the 
heaving of the boat. The se%, makes noises 
against the pier, as if several hippopotami were 
lapping at it, and were prevented by circum¬ 
stances over which they had ho control from 
drinking peaceably. We, the boat, become vio¬ 
lently agitated—rumble, hum, scream, roar, and 
establish an immense family washing-day at 
each paddle-box. Bright patches break out in 
the train as the doors of the post-office vans 
are opened, and . instantly stooping figures with 
sacks, upon their backs begin to be beheld among 
the piles, descending as it would seem in ghostly 
procession to Davy Jones’s Locker. The pas¬ 
sengers, come on board; a few shadowy French- 
tneu, with hatboxes shaped like the stoppers of 
gigantic case-bottles; a few shadowy Germans in 
immense fur coats and boots -, a few shadowy 
Englishmen prepared for the worst and pretend¬ 


ing not to expect it. I cannot disguise from 
my uncommercial mind the miserable fact that 
we are a body of outcasts; that the attendants 
on us are as scant in number, as may serve to 
get rid of us with the least possible delay; that 
there are no night-loungers interested in us; 
that the unwilling lamps shiver and shudder at 
us; that the sole object is to commit us to the 
deep and abandon us. Lo, the two red eyes 
glaring in increasing distance, and then the 
very train itself has gone to*'bed before we 
are off 1 f 

Whatsis the moral support derived by some 
sea-going amateurs fjom an umbrella P Why do 
oertain voyagers across the Channel always, put 
up that article, and hold it up. with a grim and 
fierce tenacity ? A fellow-creature near me— 
whom I only know to be a fellow-creature, bet 
cause of his umbrella: without which he might 
be a dark bit of cliff, pier, or bulkhead—dutches 
that instrument with a desperate grasp, that will 
not relax until he lands at Calais. Is there 
any analogy, in certain constitutions, between 
keeping an umbrella up, and keeping the spirits 
up r A hawser thrown on board with a flop 
replies. "Stand by!” “Stand by, below. 

“ Half a turn ahead!” “ Half a turn ahead!” 

« Half speed !” “ Half speed !" « Port!” 

“Port!” “Steady!” “Steady!” “Goon!” 
“Goon!” 

A stout wooden wedge driven in at my right 1 
temple and out at my left, a floating deposit of 
lukewarm oil in my throat, and a compression 
of the bridge-of my nose in a blunt pair of 
pincers,—these are the personal sensations by ; 
which I know wc are on, and by which I shall 
cdbtinue to know it until I am on the soil of 
Prance. My symptoms have scarcely esta¬ 
blished themselves comfortably, when two or 
three skating shadows that have been trying to 
walk or stand, get flung together, and other two 
or three shadows in tarpaulin slide with them 
into corners and cover them up. Then the South 
Foreland lights begin to hiccup at us in a way 
that bodes no good. 

It is at about this period that my detestation 
of palais knows no bounds. Inwardly I re¬ 
solve afresh that I never will forgive that hated 
town* I have done so before, many tjmes, but 
that is past. Let me register a vow. Implac¬ 
able animosity towards Calais everm that was 

an awkward sea, and the funnel seems pf my 
opinion, for it gives a complaining roar. 

The wind blows stiffly from the Nor’-East, the 
sea runs high, we ship a deal of water, the night 
is dark and cold, and the shapeless passengerslie 
about in melancholy bundles, as if they were 
sorted (flit for the laundress; but for my own 
uncommercial part I cannot pretend that I am 
much inconvenienced by any of these things. 

A general howling whistling flopping gurgling' 
and scooping, I am aware of, and a general 
knocking about of Nature; but the impressions 
I receive are very vague. In a sweet faint 
temper}, something like the smell of damaged 
oranges?,1 think 1 should feel languidly benevo- 
I lent if I had time.'- I have not time, because I 
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am undeAa curious compulsion to occupy myself 
with the Irish melodies. “ Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore,” is the particular melody 
to which I find.myself deroted. I sing it to 
myself in the most charming manner and with 
the greatest expression. Now and then, I raise 
my head (I am sitting on the hardest of wet 
seats, in the most uncomfortable of wet attitudes, 
but I don’t mind it,) and notice that I am a 
whirling shuttlecock between a fiery battledore 
of a lighthouses on the French coast and a 
fiery battledore of a lighthouse on the English 
coast; but I don’t notice it particularly, ex¬ 
cept to feel envenomed in my hatred of Calais. 
Then ^ go on again, “ Rich and rare were the 
ge-ems she-e-e-e wore, And a bright gold ring 
on her wa-and she bo-ore. But O her beauty 
|-as fa-a-a-a-t be-jond”— I am particularly 
proud of my execution here, when I become 
aware of another awkward shock from the sea, 
and another protest from the funnel, and a fel¬ 
low-creature at the paddle-box more audibly 
indisposed than I think lie need be—“Her 
sparkling gems or snow white wand. But 0 her 
beauty was fa-a-a-a-a-r be-yond”—another awk¬ 
ward one here, and the fellow-creature with the 
umbrella down and picked up, “ Her spa-a-rkling 
gc-ems, or her Port! port! steady ! steady ! 
snow white fellow-creature at the paddle-box 
very selfishly audible, bump roar wash white 
wand.” 

As my execution of tkelrisli melodies partakes 
of my imperfect perceptions of what is going on 
around me, so what is going on around me 
becomes something else than what it is. The 
stokers open the furnace doors below, to feed 
the fires, and I am again on the box of the ofd 
Exeter Telegraph fast coach, and that is the 
light of the for ever extinguished coach-limps, 
and the gleam on the hatches and paddle- 
boxes is their gleam on cottages and haystacks, 
and the monotonous noise of the engines is the 
steady jingle of the splendid team. Auon, the 
intermittent funnel roar of protest at every 
violent roll, becomes the regular blast of a high 
pressure engine, and I recognise the exceed¬ 
ingly explosive steamer in which I usctuijpd 
the Mississippi when the American civil war 
was not a|}d when only its causes were. A frag¬ 
ment of mast on which the light of a lantern 
falls, on end of rope, and a jerking block or so, 
become suggestive of Ffancoui’s Circus at Paris 
where I shall be this very night mayhap (for it 
must be morning now), ana they dance to the self¬ 
same time and time as the trained steed. Black 
Raven. What may be the speciality of these 
waves as they come rushiug on, I cannot desert 
the pressing demands made upon me*by the 
gems she wore, to inquire, but they are charged 
with something about Robinson Crusoe, ana I 
think it was in Yarmouth Roads that he first went 
a seafaring and was near foundering (what a 
terrific sound that word had for me when I was 
a boy!) in his first gale of wind. Still, through 
all this, I must ask her*(who teat she, I wmider!) 
for the fiftieth time, and without ever stopping. 
Does she not fear to stray, So lontFand lovely 
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through fhis bleak way. And are Erin’s sons 
so good or so cold. As not to be tempted by 
more fellow-creatures at the paddle-box or gold ? i 
Sir knight I feel not the least alarm, No j 
son of Erin will offer me harm, For though 
they love fellow-creature with umbrella down 
again and golden store. Sir Knight they what , 
a tremendous one love honour ana virtue more: 
For though they love Stewards with a bull’s-eye : 
bright, they’ll trouble you for your ticket, sir— | 
rough passage to-night! 

1 freely admit it to be a miserable piece j 
of human weakness and inconsistency, but 1 no i! 
sooner become conscious of those last words s 
from the steward than I begin to soften towards 
Calais. Whereas I have been vindictively wish- ; 
mg that those Calais burghers who came out of i 
their town by a short cut into the History of : j 
England, with those fatal ropes round their necks j! 
by which they have since been towed into so i j 
many cartoons, had all been hanged on the spot, j I 
I now begin to regard them as highly respec- ! 
table and virtuous tradesmen. Looking about me, { 
I see the light of Cape Grinez well astern of the I 
beat on the davits to leeward, and the light of ! j 
Calais Harbour, undeniably at its old tricks, but j! 
still ahead and shining. Sentiments of forgive- j 
ness of Calais, not to say of attachment to j 
Calais, begin to expand my bosom. I have weak | 
notions that I will stay there a day or two on ! 
my way back. A faded and recumbent stranger j 
pausing in a profound reverie over the rim of a 
basin, asks me what kind of place Calais is? 

I tell him (Heaven forgive me!) a very agree¬ 
able place indeed—rather hilly than other- |j 
wise. ;■ 

So strangely goes the time, and on the whole i! 
so quickly—though still I seem to have been on '! 
board a week—that I am bumped rolled gurgled j 
washed and pitched into Calais Harbour before j j 
her maiden smile has finally lighted her through i j 
the Green Islt, When blest for ever is she who j j 
relied. On entering Calais at the top of the tide. I! 
For we hare not to land to-night down among j1 
those slimy timbers—covered vrith green hair as 1 
if it were the mermaids’ favourite combing-place j 
—where one crawls tb the surface of the jetty, | 
like a stranded shrimp, but we go steaming | 
up the harbour. to the Railway Station Quay. 
And as we gai the sea washes in aud out 
among piles and planks, with dead heavy beats 
and in quite a,, furious •manner (whereof we 
arc proua), and the lamps shake in the wind, 
aud the bells of Calais striking One seem to 
send their vibrations struggling against troubled 
air, as we have come struggling against troubled 
water. And now, in the sudden relief'and j 
wiping of faces, everybody on board seems to ; 
have had a prodigious double-tooth out, and ; 
to be this very instant free of the Dentists’ 
liands. And now we all know for the first time j 
how wet and oold we ate, and how salt we j 
are; and now I lore Calais with my heart of j 
hearts! _ j 

“ Hbtel Dessin 1” (but in this one case it is j 
not a vocal cry; it is out a bright lustre in the j 
eyes of the cheery representative of that best of j 


J 
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inns). “Hotel Memice!” “HoteldeFrnuoe!” 
"Hotel do Calais1” “The Royal H6tel, Sir, 
Angaislie ouse!” “You going to Parry, Sir?” 
“ Your baggage,.registair froo, Sir P” Bless ye, 
my Tonters, bless ye, my commissionnaires, bless 
ye, my huugry-eyed mysteries in caps of a military 
form, who arc always here, day or night, fair 
weather or foul, seeking inscrutable jobs which 
I never see you get! Bless ye, my Custom 
House officers in green and grey; permit me to 
grasp the welcome hands that descend into 
iny travelling-bag, one on each side, and meet at 
the bottom to give my change of linen a peculiar 
shake up, as if it were a measure of chaff or 
grain! i hare uolhiug to declare, Monsieur lc 
Douauier, except (hat when I cease to breathe, 
Calais will be found wiTtten on my heart. No 
article liable to local duty have I with me, Mon¬ 
sieur l’Officicr de l’Octroi, unless the overflowing 
of a breast devoted to your charming town should 
bs in that wise chargeable. Ah! see at the gang¬ 
way by the twinkling lantern, my dearest brother 
and friend, he once of the Passport Office, he 
who collects the names! May lie be for ever 
changeless in his buttoned black surtout, with 
his note-book in his hand, and his tall black hat, 
surmounting his round smiling patient face! Let 
us embrace, my dearest brother. I am yours ii 
tout jamais—for the whole of ever. 

Calais up and doing at the railway station, 
and Calais down and dreaming in its bed; Calais 
with something of “an ancient and fish-like 
smell” about it, and Calais blown and sea- 
washed pure; Calais represented at the Bullet 
by savoury roast fowls, hot coffee, cognac,* and 
Bordeaux; and Calais represented everywhere 
by flitting persons with a monomania for chang¬ 
ing money—though I never shall be able to 
understand in my prcscut state of existence how 
they live by it, but I suppose I should, if I un¬ 
derstood the currency question—Calais en gros, 
and Calais en detail, forgive one who has deeply 
wronged you.—I was not fully aware of it on 
the other side, but I meant Dover. 

Ding, ding! To the carriages, gentlemen the 
travellers. Ascend then, gentlemen the travel¬ 
lers, for Hazebroucke, Lille, Douai, Bruxelles, 
Arras, Amiens, afld Paris! 1, humble repre¬ 
sentative of the Uncommercial, interest, ascend 
with the rest. The train is light to-night, and 
I share my compartment with but two fellow- 
travellers ; one, a edmpatriot* in an obsolete 
cravat, who thinks it a. quite unaccountable 
thing that they don’t keep “London time” on a 
French railway, and who is made angry by my 
modestly suggesting the possibility of Paris 
time being more in their way; the other, a 
young priest, with a very small bird in a very 
small cage, who feeds the small bird with a 
quill, and then puts him' up in the network 
above his head, where he advances twittering, to 
his front wires, and seems to address me in an 
electioneering manner. The compatriot (who 
crossed in the boat, and whom I judge to be 
some person of distinction, as he was shut up, 
like a stately species of rabbit, in a private 
hutch on deck) and the young priest (who 


joined us at Calais) are soon asleep? and then 
the bird and I have it all to ourselves. 

A stormy night still; a night that sweeps the 
wires of the electrio telegraph with a wild and 
fitful hand ; a night so very stormy, with the 
added storm of the train-progress through it, that 
when the Guard comes clambering round to 
mark the tickets while we are at full speed (a 
really horrible performance in an Express train, 
though lie holds on to the open window by his 
elbows in the most deliberate iffanner), lie stands 
in suolj-a whirlwind that I grip him fast by tho 
collar, and feel it next to manslaughter to let 
him go. Still, when he is gone, the small small 
bird remains at his front wires feebly twittering 
to me—twittering and twittering, until, leaning 
back in my place and looking at him in drowsy 
fascination, I find that lie seems fo jog my me¬ 
mory as wo rush along. 

Uncommercial travels (thus the smith small 
birii) Slave lain in their idle thriftless way 
through all this range of swamp and dyke, as 
through many other odd places; and about here, 
as you very well know, are the queer old stone 
farm-houses approached by drawbridges, and the 
windmills that you get at by boats. Here, are the 
lands where the women hoe and dig, paddling 
canoe-wise from field to field, and here are the ca¬ 
barets aud other peasant-houses where tho stone 
dovecotes in the littered yards are as strong ns 
warders’ towers in old castles. Here, are the 
long monotonous miles of canal, with the great 
Dutcli-built barges garishly painted, and the 
towing girls, Sometimes harnessed by the fore¬ 
head, sometimes by the girdle and the shoulders, 
not a pleasant sight to sec. Scattered through 
this country are mighty works of Vauban, 
whom you know about, and regiments of such 
corporals as you heard of once upon a time, 
aud many a blue-eyed Bebelle. Through these 
flat districts, in the shining summer days, walk 
those long grotesque files of young novices in 
enormous shovel hats, whom you remember 
blackening the ground checkered by the avenues 
of leafy trees. And now that Hazebroucke 
slumbers certain kilometres ahead, rccal the 
summer evening when your dusty feet stroll, 
ing up from the station tended hap-hazard to 
a lair there, where the oldest inhabitants 
were circling round aud round a barrel-organ 
on hobby-horses, with the greatest gravity, and 
where the principal sfiow in the Fair “was a 
Religious Richardson’s—literally, on its own an¬ 
nouncement in great letters, Theatre Reli- 
gieux. In which improving Temple, the dra¬ 
matic representation was of “ all (he interest¬ 
ing events in the life of Our Lord, from the 
Manger to the TomB;” the principal female cha¬ 
racter, without any reservation or exception, 
being at the moment of your arrival, engaged in 
trimming the external Moderators (as it was 
growing dusk), while tho next principal female 
character took the money, and the Young Saint 
John disported himself upside down on the plat¬ 
form. ", * - 

Looking up at this point to confirm tho small 
small bird in every particular he has mentioned. 
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I find he has ceased to twitter, and has put Ins 
head under viis wing. Therefore, in my different 
way I follow the good example! 


AT YOUR FINGERS’ ENDS. 

Oitt of the fact that uncivilised man reckons 
with his fingers, and has ten fingers to reckon 
with, has arisen a numeral system, or machinery 
for counting, witl^the number ten at the bottom 
of all its arrangements. Every time wc multiply 
by ten, we add simply a round 0,—1,1®> 100, 
1000, &e. To divide by ten we have only to cut 
off the last figure; to divide by 100 we have only 
to cutoff the two last figures, calling any surplus 
they may represent, so many parts of a tenth or 
hundredth; whereas in the arithmetic of every¬ 
day life, as it now stands, we arc continually 
working sums out by an act of calculation rest¬ 
ing upoif every figure, also, if we are duly care¬ 
ful, running over each of our calculationsntwice, 
as safeguard against error, and thereupon if we 
find error, running over it all a third time to ascer¬ 
tain which of the two differing calculations was 
the right one. All this trouble we give ourselves 
artificially, by using measures of value, weight, 
and capacity, that are not in accord with the 
method of counting. Let us measure and weigh 
by tens, as wc count by tens, and wc may rub 
every trace of vulgar fractions off the slates of 
our National scholars, and set free for more use¬ 
ful knowledge half the time now spent in learn¬ 
ing by heart confused or complex fables, and in 
the practice of long arithmetical processes that 
no longer touch on the real business of life. 
We do not this only. France and other couutrie| 
of Europe having preceded us, Russia and others 
having declared themselves ready to folio#', if 
we follow, the good example that has been 
already set, the whole mass of waste labour in 
conversion of foreign into English or English 
into foreign measures, will he aone away with, 
and a great hindrance to international commerce 
will be destroyed. Between French and English 
houses, great mistakes are sometimes made in 
ordering and executing orders, and where those 
mistakes have not been felt there is very oft«i 
enough doubt and hesitation about measure^ of 
quantity ti? turn the scale against relations with 
the stranger. 

The original measures were as naturally chosen 
as the Original ten fingers for counting. The 
length of tiie foot, of the step or pace; of the 
fore-arm from the elbow, the ell; of the space 
from the end of the long finger of the out¬ 
stretched arm to the middle of the breast, the 
yard; or from tip to tip of t|je two outstsetched 
arms, the fathom; of the thumb joint, the inch; 
have from time immemorial been the foundation 
of all civilised systems of measurement. In the 
most ancient times, rough measurement sufficed. 
Every man took the size of his own foot, arm, 
or stride. With the growth of commerce came 
demand for uniformity, and fixed dimensions 
were assigned to the commercial foot, andwiand, 
and stretch of arm, and thumb. In,thc same 


way something iu nature of a tolerably uniform 
size was roughly taken as the basis of a system 
of weights. It was only in the reign of Henry 
the Third that an ounce was defined as the 
weight of six hundred and forty dry grains of 
wheat taken from the middle of the ear, and a 
pound as twelve ounces. Afterwards the weight 
of a fixed measure of water became the standard. 
Given a fixed quality to the water by distilla¬ 
tion, and no better standard of weight is to be 
desired. As to the original measures, men 
differ so far in size that we need not lose sight 
of the original foundations of a system of 
measurement more than we have already done 
in the adjustment of our measures to a system 
meant to become universal, calculated to some 
unvarying standard, tljpt can always be re¬ 
ferred back to and ascertained with scientific 
accuracy. 

It was iii France, in the revolutionary days— 
and discredited for some time by its revolutionary 
origin—that the perfecting of the system of 
weights -and measures first received vigorous 
attention. In seventeen ’ninety, wiicn King 
Louis the Sixteenth, at the beginning of the 
sedbnd act of the great drama of the revolution, 
was tamed to the will of the dominant National 
Assembly, aud when that assembly, which in¬ 
cluded many enthusiastic doctrinaires, had ap¬ 
propriated church lands, divided France into 
departments, remodelled the judicature, and 
abolished parliaments and titles of honour, in 
that year ’ninety, one of the acts of the submis- 1 
sive king was to give effect to the result of a 
deerqp of the Assembly concerning uniformity 
of weights and measures. It was the decree 
for an assembling of delegates from the French i 
provinces, at Paris, to meet the secretary of 
the French Academy of Sciences and an equal 
number of members of the Royal Society of 
London, for the purpose of determining, for 
use as a standqj'd of measure, the length of the 
pendulum vibrating seconds at the latitude of 
forty-five degrees,' or any other latitude that j 
might be chosen in preference; but, from the [i 
unsatisfactory relatious between England and ! 
France, the English sqvans did not attend. In 
England, nearly half a century before, George • 
Graham, the watchmaker, had determined the 
length of the pendulum vibrating seconds to be 
thirty-nine inche! and thirteen hundredths of an 
inch. In subsequent inquiries on this subject 
a committee of tea House of Commons referred 
to standard measures made by Graham for the 
Royal Society in seventeen ’forty-two. Iu seven¬ 
teen ’ninety, when the National Assembly passed 
its edict, the Royal Society did appoint a com- | 
mittee to consider the subject of standard mea- ■ 
sures which, as there is record of the fact of j 
its appointment bat qpt of its transactions, may 
have taken some part in the discussions on the 
subject that had been appointed to take place 
at Paris. But the French king’s proclamation 
of the twenty-second of August, having recited 
the decree of the previous eighth of May, went 
ou to ordain the issue and distribution of ele¬ 
mentary books iu the departments for the ready 

• 
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l comparison of the system of weight and measure 
I hitherto usual in each with the new uniform 
' standard, according to calculations made by the 
; Academy of Sciences; it ordained also the gra- 
i tuitous presentation of new weights and mea- 
I sures to those who might find the purchase of 
them too expensive. The books might be used 
for six months, nt the-end of which date all the 
old measures and weights were to be abolished 
and replaced by the new. There were two 
changes subsequent to this, and immediately 
after the adoption of the system now current in 
Trance there was so much confusion that Dr. 
Thomas Young, an advocate of customary tables 
, and of measurement by twelves, tells us it had 
“ become usual for the most simple purposes of 
1 j practical mechanics and civil life, to carry in the 
pocket a little ruler, inUhe form of a triangular 
! prism, one of the sides containing the old csta- 
: Wished lines and inches of the royal foot, a 
second the millimetres, centimetres, and deci- 
| ’ metres of the revolutionary school, and the third 
the new ultra-royal combination of the Jacobin 
! measure with the royal division, the inches con- 
' j sisting of the thirty-sixth part of a metre, or the 
i four millionth of a degree of the meridian *of 
; | the earth.” 

!: But in spite of prejudice, in spite also of the 

tremendously classical cut and dried names for 
. the respective weights and measures that were 
' indeed to the taste of France in the days of its 
; Brutuses, and are not alien to the French as they 

I are to the English character, an uniform system 
; j of reckoning by tens soon proved its own value. 

As a national comfort, it has been held firmly 
j to in France, and has been adopted, or is being 
adopted, in Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Switzerland. Germany has accepted 
also the French decimal basis of length, and 
Russia only waits to follow England’s move¬ 
ment in the same direction! 

England is considering. Th%.Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of ’fifty-one embarrassed the juries with 
the variety of systems of weight and measure 
j followed oy exnibitors. The Society of Arts 
! petitioned the Treasury in favour of an uniform 
j system. In ’fifty-three th# Statistical Congress 
i i of Brussels urged 4 the same. The jury of the 

I I Paris International Exhibition in ’fifty-five, 
:j issued a declaration recommending uniformity 
i’ of weights and measures. The late Prince 
i j Consort, at the opening of the London Congress 
j of the International Statistical Society, called 
j ; attention to the “difficulties and impediments” 

: canscd by the different weights, measures, and 
! currencies, in which different statistics are ex- 
| pressed. Meanwhile the British Branch of an 
! “ International Association for obtaining an uni¬ 
form Decimal System of Weights, Measures, and 
Coins,” has been, thanks especially to the inde¬ 
fatigable _ zeal of Mr. James Yates, one of its 
vice-presidents, actively calling attention to the 
subject. The Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom, at their first annual 
l meeting last year, resolved, among other matters, 
| “ that the present complicated system of weights 
and measures in use throughout Great Britain 


and Ireland is very inconvenient to as a great 
commercial nation, and that it is highly desirable 
to adopt the metrical system, which has been 
introduced into many European countries, with 
great advantage, and the saving in time in trad¬ 
ing and other accounts.” To this effect they 
drew up a form of petition to parliament from 
the several Chambers of Commerce; the pro¬ 
poser of the resolution and the inditer of the 
petition, being a member of the council of the , 
Wolverhampton Chamber o£ Commerce, Mr. | 
Frank P. Fellows, who has given very great ' 
attention to the subject of this most desirable , 
reform, who ranks, with Mr. James Yates, among 
its most zealous and effective advocates, and 
from whose lecture on the subject, delivered a 
year or two ago at the rooms" or the Society of 
Arts, and since published, we shall presently 
transfer information to_ these columns. 

During the last session of parliament^ a select 
committee on weights and measures, presided 
ovev bv Mr. William Ewart, took evidence 
upon the question, including among their wit¬ 
nesses many of the foreigners distinguished in 
science, art, and commerce, then in London. 
They examined also English scientific men, 
manufacturers, and operatives. Towards the 
close of the session this committee sent in their 
report, which was almost unanimously in favour 
of a gradual introduction of the uniform metrical 
system. In the first place, they advise that it 
should be permissive ; there should be no com¬ 
pulsion till the public understands, and is con¬ 
vinced, and c,ills for, the abolition of all the dis¬ 
crepant systems. They advise, at the same 
time, the gradual introduction of a decimal 
system of money. The business of attending 
to this gradual introduction of a new system, the 
committee would entrust to a new department 
of weights and measures established under the 
Board of Trade. Government should require 
the use of the decimal system in all accounts 
with itself, and should make its details a part of 
the civil service examination. The decimal unit 
of weight, the gramme, would be introduced as 
the basis of rates of postage. The Committee 
of Council of Education should, says the report, 
s& at the same time to the early and practical 
teaching of decimals in schools. In 'public 
statistics, figures according to the metrical scale 
and the old scale should be placed side by side. 

In any new acts of parliament, only the metrical 
system should be recognised, and until the 
metrical fully asserted itself, there should bo no 
lawful measures except the metrical and the 
imperial. 

An act of William the Fourth made all 
measuiCs unlawful 0 that differed from imperial 
measure, and imposed a forty shilling fine for 
using them; but little regard was paid to the act 
or its penalties. From the beginning until now 
they have followed regulation after regulation; 
and each new regulation has bred some fresh 
habit of measurement to be added to the great 
British medley. No tables in the arithmetic- 
book-i complex and troublesome os are tiiose 
mysteries of rods and perohes, and hard as it is 
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to remember how many kilderkins there are not 
in an acre,* or how many firkins make a peek— 
no tables in the arithmetic-book give an idea of 
the customary confusion in our British weights 
and measures. It is almost as hard to deal 
safely at home between county and county, as 
with the foreigner between country and country. 
There are in this country alone no fewer than 
twenty different ideas of a bushel. A bushel of 
oats means thirty-eight pounds, or at Liverpool 
it means forty-fife pounds, or in Cornwall it 
means twenty-four gallons; but a bushel of 
barley means nere forty-seven, there fifty, there 
fifty-two and a half, somewhere else sixty pounds, 
or fOTty-ninc, or fifty-six ;* a bushel of beans, 
means sixty-three > pounds; of peas, sixty-four; 
of corn, at Manchester, say, sixty pounds if an 
Englishman, seventy if an American, is speak- 
| ing; seventy-three "pounds and a half at Dar- 
[ lingf on sixty-three in Lincolnshire; eighty in 
j Monmouthshire; and in some places four hun- 
j dred and eighty-eight. We go to Sallash, 

| perhaps, after learning in our tables that there 
j are eight bushels in a quarter, and discover that 
; in that part of the world there are five quarters 

I to a bushel. A load of wheat means in one part 
| of the country five quarters, in another five 

bushels, in another three bushels. If I buy 
wheat at Swansea, I must order by the stack of 
three bushels ; if at Barnard Castle, by the boll 
of two bushels, and must not, when I compare 
quantity and price, confuse this boll with two 
other bolls, one of two hundred and forty, the 
! j other of two hundred and eighty {rounds. If I 
i buy at Beccles, I must order by the coomb of 
j | two hundred and forty pounds. If at Preston, 

| j by the windle of two hundred and twenty. If 
:! at Wrexham, by the hobbet of one hundred and 
j sixty-eight. But, even if I do happen to*know 
j] what a hobbet of wheat means at Wrexham, 

II that knowledge, good for Flint, is not good for 
11 Caernarvonshire. A hobbet of wheat at Pwlheli 
! j contains eighty-four pounds more than a hobbet 
j j at Wrexham; and a hobbet of oats is something 
! j altogether different; and a hobbet of barley is 

something altogether different again. 

: | Our acknowledged lcarnable weights arc bad 
j i enough, for there are no fewer than ten cBn- 
II flicting systems in national use. Decimal grains 
11 for the scientific troy weight of 5 Geo. IV., 
j I c. 74 ; troy ounce with uecimal multiples called 
i i bullion weights; bankc*’ weights; apothecaries’ 
jj weights; diamond weights and pearl weights, 

11 including carats ; avoirdupois weight, bom the 
| same day as troy ; weights for hay and straw; 

! coal weight; and wool weight, using as factors 
I two, three, seven, and thirteen. But, practically, 

1 everything in the way of freight and Pleasure 
i seems to go its own gait, now on the appointed 
highway, now in the hedge, or over the hedge, 

! now in the ditch, it. goes staggering up and 
down the country with a sort of drunken inde¬ 
pendence. A gallon isn't a gallon. It’s a wine 
gallon, or one of three different sorts of ale 
gallon, or a com gallon, or a gallon of ojl; and 
the gallon of oil means seven and a half-pounds 
for train oil, and eight pounds for #ome other 


oils. If you buy a pipe of trine how much do 
you get ? Ninety-three gallons if the wine be 
Marsala, ninety-two if Madeira, a hundred and 
seventeen if Bucellas, a hundred and three if 
port, a hundred if Tenerife. What is a stone f 
Fourteen pounds of a living man, eight of 
a slaughtered bullock, sixteen of cheese, fire 
of glass, thirty-two of hemp, sixteen and 
three-quarters of flax at Belfast, four-aud- 
twentv of flax at Downpatrick. It is fourteen 
pounds of wool as sold by the growers, fifteen 
pounds of wool as sold by the woolstaplers to 
each other. There are seven measures in use to 
define an acre. A hundred-weight may contain 
a hundred, a hundred and twelve, or a hundred 
and twenty pounds. A hundred-weight of pork 
is eight pounds heavier at Belfast than at Cork. 
A .man might live bv selling coal at a less price 
per ton than he paia for it at the pit mouth. A 
ton of coal at the pit mouth varies from twenty- 
two to twenty-eight hnndred-weight of a hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds each; a ton to the 
householder means twenty hundred-weight of a 
hundred and twelve pounds each. Of cheese, 
tljirty-lwo cloves (of eight pounds each) make a 
wey in Essex, forty-two in Suffolk. We walk 
in this United Kingdom by the measure of four 
sorts of miles, an English mile being two hun¬ 
dred and seventeen yards shorter than a Scotch 
mile, four hundred and eighty yards shorter 
than an Irish mile, and the geographical mile 
being another measure differing from all three. 
Our very sailors do not mean the same tiling 
when they talk of fathoms. On board a man-of- 
war.it means six feet, on board a merchantman 
five feet and a half, on board a fishing-vessel 
five feet! 

All this confusion runs some risk of being 
confounded a little worse, if we are to have the 
new measures with their outlandish nomencla¬ 
ture, hectometres, centimetres, stores, and my- 
riagrammes, simply thrown into the mixture. 
The schoolmaster’s long names given by the 
French to their weights and measures, never 
shall be incorporated in the English language. 
But the things represented by the names are a 
rational necessity of.commerce, and will surely 
come with increasing civilisation into accept¬ 
ance throughout Furope. Foreign witnesses 
before a parliamentary committee, agreed in 
testifying that a nation which has adopted the 
metrical system never vyshes to use any other. 
The immense convenience for the smallest do¬ 
mestic, as well as' the largest international, 
use, is quickly felt and strongly appreciated. 
Even in England it has crept into service 
among men and bodies of men who understood 
and had opportunities for benefiting by its 
handiness. Engineers and insurance companies 
have in very many instances been using none 
but a decimal system for their own purposes of 
calculation. The Registrar-General uses it, and 
it is about to he introduced into the statistical 
department of the Board of Trade; It has been 
in use in the Customs department for nearly 
twenty years. It is also used in the Bank of 
England. Professor Miller being asked liow 
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long the decimal-metrical system has been in use 
in scientific operations, answered, “ As long as 
I can remember. I should think that, since the 
year eighteen 'thirty-sk no chemist ever made 
use of weights which were not decimally di¬ 
vided.” Mr. Faii-baim said, “ When the decimal 
system has once been used in a machine-making 
establishment, I never knew an instance of its 
being given up. It will ultimately get into all 
mechanical operations.” The decimal system 
is, indeed, in the working out, so simple and 
purely mechanical, that it can itself be worked 
by a machine. For this reason there would be, 
by it$ adoption, a great saving of the labour of 
clerks in merchants’ ollices. "An English 
office,” says M. Lorsant, a Belgium manufac¬ 
turer, “ is made up of reqdy-reckoners and vade 
mecums, things utterly unknown abroad,” 
Clergymen and teachers point out the immense 
waste of time to pupils and masters, over the 
learning by heart ana application of the English 
tables of weights and measures. The metrical 
system itself is learned perfectly and for ever in 
an afternoon, while its application, says Dr. 
Farr, superintendent of the statistical depart¬ 
ment of the General Register Office, “would 
get rid of all compound rules of arithmetic.” 
Professor De Morgan, our best mathematical 
teacher, says that " the whole time of arithme¬ 
tical education, by adopting the decimal system, 
might be reduced by one half, or probably 
more.” An old and experienced English work¬ 
man, who had been engaged on railways in 
France, Belgium, and Savoy, said that when 
abroad “ the English workman got the weights 
very quickly. All the workmen I ever had any¬ 
thing to do with, prefer the French system to the 
English.” 

And now, what is the French “metrical” 
system ? It is simply this. A standard of mea¬ 
sure or metre is adopted from some measure¬ 
ment that can be ascertained at |\ny time with 
mathematical precision. It is called the measure 
or the metre, and the metre which happens to be 
adopted is the ten millionth of the distance be¬ 
tween the North Pole and the Equator: which 
happens to be our English^ yard lengthened by 
about three inches and a thu d. The original idea 
of an English yard being that it is the measure 
from the tip of the middle finger to the middle 
of the chest when the arm is odtstretohed side¬ 
ways—from Henry the ^First’s arm—it happens 
I that the French metre Is not si much above as 
the present English yard is below, that standard 
of measure for a well-grown Englishman. A 
metre represents, indeed, pretty exactly the 
stretch in the arm and che3t of a Life-Guards¬ 
man. We may stick to mother English then, 
and adopt the.French metre simply by revision 
of the English yard. Until the use of the old 
yard measure was abolished, the naturalised 
French metre might be called the new yard. 
Very well. This standard of measure which 
wc could so easily adopt and turn iuto Eng¬ 
lish, and of which the use is that it can at any 
time be determined naturally, aud does not re¬ 
quire the storage of a model instrument in the 


Exchequer, that standard of measure? which in 
French is called a metre, the French system 
simply subdivides in tenths by Latin prefixes— 
decimetre, a tenth of it, centimetre, a hundredth 
of it, millimetre, a thousandth of it—or multi¬ 
plies by tens, with Greek prefixes—decametre for 
ten of them, hetometre tor a hundred of them, 
kilometre for a thousand of them. The French 
like words of that sort. We don’t like them, 
and we never can be got to use them, while our 
mother tongue contains such,words as tenth, 
hundredth, and thousandth, ten, a hundred, and 
a thousand. Having discarded all commercial 
measures of length, except, the metre or rectified 
yard, it i& easier for-us to say ten yards than to 
say a decimetre; and as no other mcasuVc of 
length is left to be mentioned, the word yard 
itself can often be dropped, becausejin a measure 
understood to be of length,'■one, ten, a tenth, a 
hundred, a hundredth, can mean nothing else 
but a yard or its multiples. Uniformity of 
standard, and the habit of measuring by tens 
being thus established between England aud the 
nations of the Continent, the foreigner will 
understand that a yard is a metre,Just as easily 
as lie sees a horse to be a cbeval. 

In the metrical system of the Continent, the 
metre (or new yard), as standard of length, 
governs the whole system of estimating size and 
weight. A space ten metres square is taken as 
the unit of land measure, aud called an arc. 
There is no nearly corresponding English term 
of laud mensure, though ten arcs would be 
about a rood.„ English owners of land would 
not thank anybody for interfering too much 
with old terms of measurement, but are is a 
simple word that nobody can quarrel with, in 
harmony, too, with good natural English. Ar 
was sp natural a combination of letters to our 
forebears, the Anglo-Saxon, that it signified 
sundry different things, among others, pretty 
much what we connect witli extent of laud, 
honour, aud property. Let us, then, by all 
means, in measuring, call the ten squares 
(metres or yards) an are, with or without the 
final e, and measure laud by the ten, hundred, 
or thousand ar. 

Tor measuring the solid contents of large 
masses, the French system takes the cube of the 
metre or yard, and calls it a sterc, sale being 
then by the store in tens and hundreds. We 
have no English objection to that word, but 
of course should say rather ten store than deca 
stferc. 

That sort of measure being too large for 
common purposes, the cube of a tenth of a metre, 
or new yard, is takeu in place of it as the com¬ 
mon ui*t of capacity. This the French call a 
litre. It represents pretty exactly a pint and 
three-quarters, rather more than less, or the 
measure now commonly submitted at taverns 
and elsewhere to the English consumer as a 
quart. We have, therefore, only to abolish our 
imperial quart, accept the “reputed” quart as 
the true one, and, without importing into the 
language a word that no' tongue could natu¬ 
ralise, bring the English quart iuto exact liar- 
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monv with the French litre. That quart we 
should then have for unit of the measure of ca¬ 
pacity. 

From the litre or decimal quart, the unit of 
weight is obtained by taking a thousandth part 
of the weight of a litre of distilled water for 
standard, and calling it a gramme: the weight of 
the litre or new quart itself being thus under a 
thousand grammes, or a kilogramme. A kilo¬ 
gramme is rather more than two pounds avoir¬ 
dupois, and the gramme, or standard of French 
weight, is a little under fifteen grains and a half. 
The series of weights below the gramme? chiefly 
conoems chemists and men of science; they 
woul^J hardly be used in cflmmerce, except by 
dealers in precious stones. To these weights, 
therefore, the names of Latin composition, deci¬ 
gramme, centigramme, milligramme, already in 
use by men of scidhce throughout Europe, can 
most properly be applied. In commerce, for the 
common unit of weight, it would be mjrc con¬ 
venient to use than to avoid the not very* ter¬ 
rible word gramme, or, as we might English it, 
gram. We might then better say ten gram,and a 
hundred gram, than decagram or hectogram; but 
as it would be inconvenient and unnatural lo 
refer weights of sugar, bread and cheese, and 
matters of ordinary retail commerce, to a standard 
of fifteen grains and a half, we might go a step 
further and be content, accepting the Greek 
prefix in the case of a thousand grammes, to 
speak of that quantity, which, being about two 
pounds, would serve as a common standard in 
retail trade as a kilogram. Thqt is to say, we 
might do so if it were thought too confusing 
after the total abolition of the chance medley of 
existing weights and measures, to use the woj'd 
ound instead of kilogram. But it should not 
e difficult to learn that such a new pouud re¬ 
presents abont an ounce and a half more than 
twice the quantity of the old one. At any rate, 
whether we double the pound, or adopt the kilo¬ 
gram, we would for higher measures of weight use 
the word hundred-weight to represent a hundred 
kilograms, or new pounds. The name would ex¬ 
plain itself, and be really less perplexing than it 
now is. The next multiple of ten, it would be 
quite convenient to call a ton. Twenty ImmiJtd- 
weight, as pounds now go, are a ton, but qf the 
kilogram! ten hundred-weight would leave the 
ton very nearly what the arithmetic-books now 
call it: that is to say, two thousand two hundred 
and four of the old style pounds, instead of two 
thousand two hundred and forty. The ton then, 
by which we calculate so many things, could, by 
merely reducing it a few pounds, be retained in 
use, and, at the same time, brought into exact 
harmony with the system^f weights »id mea¬ 
sures that are to he, and will surelv be, sooner 
or later, made uniform throughout Europe. 

It is most certain that any such attempt to 
naturalise the foreign system, or any attempt to 
introduce it with ail its original pedantry of 
style, would only add confusion to confusion, 
unless a limit were se$ to the days of thcjveights 
and measures now in use. They should be 
allowed lo exist for at most a twelvqpionth after 


the introduction of the metrical system, and ! 
during that time all the weights and measures, 
newly introduced, would have to be named with 
the little word new attached to them, while ' 
they should be compared with the old methods 
in little books of easy tables, under their right : 
name of “ Enropean ” Measure. ! 

When the metrical system is fully adopted, i 
we shall soon achieve for ourselves a decimal 
coinage: thus simplifying to the highest degree 
the accounts of trade, and making it easy for 
the laziest man to inform himself how his affairs 
stand. Attempts at simplification are already 
made. Wholesale trade deals largely in dozens 
and scores, because, for example, while there : 
arc a dozen pence in a shilling, the price of a j 
dozen gloves at tenpenee is known without 
calculation to be ten dozen pence or shillings, 
and while there are twenty shillings in a pound, 
the price of a score of sheep at twenty-four 
shillings apiece is known at once to be twenty* 
four pounds. The decimal system would make 
all ordinary business calculations as simple as 
tliis. » 
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And now to look at our previous subject from 
another point of view; that, namely, of the 
man who honestly desires to attain social suc¬ 
cess by fair means, who wishes to make himself 
agreeable to those with whom he is brought in 
contact—in a word, to be a gentleman, in the ! 
highest acceptation of the word. What will his 
views be about politeness ? 

Politeness in the main, he will think to him¬ 
self, is a thing of surface, and is entirely affected 
as to its value by the worth or worthlessness of 
what lies beneath it. A man may be a very good ! 
man, and be very much wanting in politeness; j 
or he may he very wicked and very polite. 
When a good kind person is polite, his courtesy 
is charming; bat politeness and wickedness to¬ 
gether, make a very terrible combination. Is it 
too much to say that, generally speaking, ex¬ 
cessive politeness i* a bad sign, and that the 
excessively polite man is either very bad or at 
least very selfish ? If he be actually bad, he uses 
his politeness tj> hide his wickedness, and if he 
be simply selfish, he uses it as a substitute for 
deeds. ,, » 

Politeness is one of the luxuries of life. The 
fascination of it is irresistible. It is impossible 
to speak of its charms in terms that are exagge¬ 
rated, though to speak in such terms of its value 
would probably be easy. What w its value P 

There seem to be two classes of persons in 
whose composition politeness forms an impor¬ 
tant ingredient: the man of only slightly marked 
character, of a somewhat trivial nature, and 
who, were he not characterised by this quality, 
would have nothing else, and would lose all for 
which you valued him—this is one man in whom 
politeness is valuable, and the other is he who 
is polite from philanthropy and kindness of 
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i heart, who is strong enough to keep the quality 
in some subjection, and can forbid it to interfere 
with tie strength and sincerity of his nature. 
Now, in the first of these two characters polite¬ 
ness is valuable, not only because the man would 
probably be none the greater, but something the 
less, if it were wanting, but because in society 
as we have constituted it, or indeed as it must 
necessarily be, oircamstances occur, and occur 
continually, when his politeness is positively 
| useful to the community. With the second man 
! the quality in question is valuable as an exqui- 
i site decoration engrafted on a structure of itself 
i splendid and beautiful. 

All this time we are of course talking of 
marked politeness. There is common polite¬ 
ness, there is marked politeness, and there is 
excessive politeness. Common politeness is soon 
disposed of: it is a necessary of (social) life. If 
a man be seated, and see a lady standing by his 
side, to offer his chair is common politeness— 
unless, indeed, he be a cripple, and then it is 
common politeness for him to explain that he is 
so. In the same way the individual who has been 
so unfortunate as to grind his boot-heel into the 
heart of your com, is only commonly polite when 
he expresses his regret for the circumstance. As 
to marked politeness, the qualities most likely to 
be interfered with by it would be sincerity and 
justice. Now, there are occasions when a man 
may allow his marked politeness to modify the 
first of these, though none when it should inter¬ 
fere with the second. When a man asks you to 
dine with him, to meet an individual whom .you 
detest, it would not be oommonly polite in you 
to say that you hate his friend, and, therefore, 
will not go: so you write word that you arc 
“ engaged." In the same way you are some¬ 
times obliged to accept a bidding to an enter¬ 
tainment which you abhor the thought of, yet 
common politeness compels you if say that you 
are "happy*’ to avail yourself of the invitation. 
Suppose, again, that you have asked a party of 
friends to dinner, and that an intimate friend, nob 
among the invited, calls while you are dressing, 
it will be merciful though‘Cowardly to tell him 
through your servant that you are not at home, 
i There are, again, many noble act3 which are 
! nothing if we take credit for ti'cm, and which 
| depend for their value on the manner in whicli 
' they are done. Suppoec you yere engaged to 
• take part in some social meeting, to which you 
| really looked forward eagerly, and that when the 
; time came you found that your duty kept you at 
; home with' some friend or relative who needed a 
companion, the value of your heroic act in giving 
up the gratification would be much lessened by 
your acknowledging the veal motive of your 
staying at home. It woulct then be a marked 
instance of kindness and politeness to pretend 
that you did not want to go, to say that you 
would give anything to get out of the engage¬ 
ment: in a word, to allege any reason for your 
aot except the true one. 

He mho should draw out a code of polite 


manners, and bind himself to abide by it, might 
render himself an intensely agreeable member 
of society, but at some sacrifice of genuine¬ 
ness, and individuality of character.' To what 
would such a code bind him. It is part of the j 
ideal of this perfectly polite gentleman that he ; 
should be "armed at all points,” that he should j j 
be, in one sense beyond the reach of misfortune, i j 
or accident; that is to say, that no single thing 1 1 
that could possibly happen should deprive him of j 
his serenity, or make him uneoi’.rteous even for a 
moment. He has, for instance, just received j 
from Messrs. Dobson and Co., in St. James’s- | 
street, a very beautiful service of glass, which ; 
by some awkward 'movement you, his guest, ! 
manage to bring with a mighty crash to the : 
ground; now at this crisis our ideal gentleman \ 
must so utterly ignore the lpss he’kas sustained 
that he is to be wholly and solely occupied with j 
the question whether you have cut youa fingers, , 
or t^eif in any way hurt by the broken glass. 
Suppose even a more trying ease. Suppose you : i 
arc staying in the house of this ideal personage, i 
Suppose he lends you ouc of his horses in order 
that you may enjoy a little equestrian exercise, 
that you let the animal down, and bring him 
home—he must be a valuable horse, and a fa- i 
vourite of liis master’s—with his knees cut; what¬ 
ever agony our friend may, and must, feel in his 
inmost soul at what has happened, it must not 
find expression so much as in the movement of j 
a feature. His whole anxiety must be about you. 
Are you hurt ? c were you thrown ? are your nerves 
upset? are you shaken? what will you take?— 
James, take that horse round to the stable, and 
sond for Mr. Splint as quiokly as possible, that 
is all the notice taken of the accident itself. 

Thk. is the man of marked politeness. The 
man of common politeness says, “ Oh dear, dear, 
how very unfortunate! Dear, dear, I shouldn’t 
have minded if it had been one of the others, but 
—well, it can’t be helped, I hope you wern’t hurt 
yourself—now, you’re not to make yourself un- i 
happy, my dear fellow, about it, these things .1 
will happen.—James, lead that horse round care¬ 
fully, poor tiling -, send off a messenger at once 
for Mr. Splint, and wait till I come round to the ' 
stabkis to examine the exact extent of, the mis- j 
chief.” 

As to the man of excessive politeness, he will 
not allude to the horse at all. “ My dear friend,” 
he will say, “how exceedingly distressed I am j! 
to think that you should meet with so unpleasant 1 

a contretemps! I wouldn’t have had you run 
such a risk for the world. I am quite sure you 
must h$ye been hurt and terribly shaken. I 
insist upon seeing V<>“ to your room, and— , 
Henry, bring a glass of Curapoa at oucc, or 
brandy; would you like brandy better now P” : 
and this excessively polite gentleman having 
expressed himself thus, will presently retire to j 1 
some secret place, where he will give vent to his | 
feelings in a volley of strange oaths. ; 

But, 'consider how delightful a truly polite man j j 
renders hinpelf by means of that tact which he j 
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I possesses. What a fascinating property that is. 
| How safe we feel with him. We put him next 
1 our Irish friend who is a Roman Catholic, calmly 
i confident that he will not begin abusing the 
i Pope, or speaking disparagingly of the natives 
of the Emerald Isle. Wc invite the leading 
actor of the day to dinner, and we know that 
our polite friend will not begin praising the other 
leading actor of the day, keeping the subject 
prominently forward for half an hour together. 
This tact is almost an instinct, so little can it be 
; made a thing of rule; and this is the c^se also 
! with taste in the highest sense of the word. 
There is, however, a form of Juste which we call 
"goo# taste,” which is to a certain extent ac¬ 
quirable by study and thoughtfulness, and which, 
as such, may ljp described in words much better 
than so subtle and delicate a thing as tact. 

I was once dining with a worthy couple whose 
ambitionVvas somewhat above their position in 
society. They had collected some rathe? smart 
people together, who were continually in the 
habit of meeting each other in "the world,” and 
who kept the whole conversation to themselves: 
talking of people whom their host and hostess 
did not know, and of entertainments at which 
their host and hostess had not assisted. I was 
infinitely glad when our excellent host, after 
being thus condemned tospeechlcssnessfor some 
time, at last addressed his wife, as the only lady 
left for him to talk to, and asked her how she 
liked Mr. Fechter’s performance in Ruy Bias ? 
This was an apt way of conveying a well-merited 
reproof to his guests for their intolerable viola¬ 
tion of all rules of good taste, and even common 
politeness. And yet the people who erred i* 
this way would have been very much astonished 
if they had been told that they were not be¬ 
having like ladies and gentlemen. 

There is another sin against good taste which 
is the reverse of this. It is equally detestable 
for the host and hostess to discourse with each 
other on family or private matters, in the pre¬ 
sence of their guests. 

“ By-the-by, Polly,” says Mr. Huggins, " whom 
do you think I saw to-day ?” a 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, John,” replies- 
Mrs. H. • ' 

"Guess.” 

“ Indeed, John, I can’t; one of the Bug- 
ginses? 1 ’ 

“ Not a bit of it—try again.” 

“ No, John, I give it up.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you,” continues Mr. 
Huggins—it was no less a person than George 
Muggins 1” . a 

“George Muggins!” echoes the lady, "why, 
I thought he was iu Australia.” 

“Ah!” replies the’ husband, “and so did 
everybody else; but it appears the vessel in 
which George sailed, had uo sooner reached ils 
destination than the news came that a first-rate 
appointment had been, offered him in Ireland; 
and the mail having travelled quicker tlftui the 
ship in which he sailed, ho founck the news 


awaiting him when he arrived at Melbourne,” 

&c. &e. 

It is not once nor twice that dialogues like 
this have taken place over mahoganies be¬ 
neath which the legs of the Small-Beer Chro¬ 
nicler have been ensconced. While sneh talk is 
going on, what becomes of those persons present, 
to whom the affairs of the illustrious George 
Muggins are not in the least interesting F They 
have nothing for it but to look at the pictures 
on the opposite wall, or, if they be of a syco¬ 
phantic habit, to assume an appearance of utterly 
non-existent and impossible interest in Muggins, i 

Has it ever happened to the reader to be one j 
of a company, some of the members of which j 
have a joke of their own in which they delight, | 
and in which the rest *of the society have no 
shdte? It is at that terrific species of enter- j| 
tainment, which I will venture to call, ungram- | 
matically, “ a few friends,” that this peculiar j j 
development of bad taste may favourably be !j 
studied, especially if “the few friends” meet at |i 
the house of the Hugginses. We will suppose ji 
that iu the course of the entertainment, and at j I 
a foment when the conversation is general, ! 
some one present happens to allude to “ bottled ! 
stout.” ; 

| “I say, George,” says Mr. Huggins, in a ji 
roguish way, “ did you hear that ?” 

“ Hear what ?” replies George, evasively. 

“ What Professor Small-Beer has just men- | 

I tioned.” ! 

“No,” says the other, in an obstinate way, !! 
“I didn’t." 

“ Bottled stout' ’ replies Mr. Huggins, in strong i ! 
italics, “ that’s all.” !j 

“ Come, none of that,” says the victim. j j 

“Was there any 'toasted cheese' with it?” ji 
suggests Mr. Bnggms, who is one of the ini- 
tiated. i; 

“Come, doiPt you talk, Buggins,” retorts the ;! 
injured George, “ or else some of us may begin i j 
t hinking about ‘ Greenwich' ” |; 

“ Yes, and the ‘ Crown and Sceptre,’ ” puts i 
in Mr. Sluggins, another of the initiated. Then |; 
all the enlightened onbs roar simultaneously. j! 

It is a matter of taste i» know the exact !j 
moment when yqu are beginning to bore people, | i 
or are, at any raJfe, in danger of doing so. ffow j 
we have all been bored by those persons whose j ) 
taste does not teM them When to leave off, who 1 
have good memories and plenty of brass, with no ; 1 
originality of thought! What a dreadful thing 
it is when they will give you the results of their i j 
reading, or when they enter into a glowing de- ! I 
scription of the localities they visited abroad. 
There should be laws regulating the length of 
time accorded to anyone social speaker. There j 
should be an hour-glass, or, rather, an egg-glass, 
which runs out in three minutes and a half; and 
when it is turned it should be a sign that the 
particular gentleman who is at the moment en¬ 
lightening the company should arrest the torrent 
of his eloquence. 

A new kind of Bore has of late years sprung 

• 
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into existence—the violent bore, and by far the 
most dangerous specimen of the bore-tribe with 
which mankind is acquainted. He never speaks 
to anybody near him, bat always to some one at 
the other end of the table, or, at least, on the 
other side of the board. His load harsh voice 
makes itself heard above all other noises, and his 
audience, instead of diminishing, increases at 
every word. Then he is not detected as a bore. 
People who have an eye for a boro—and these 
are not numerous, there being a large section of 
society which likes to be bored—even those who 
know something about boring, I say, are taken 
in by this man. “Bores are monotonous,” they 
say, “ and quietly persistent, while this man has 
rather a spasmodic way of speaking, and he 
makes a noise, too: no/he cannot be a bore; let 
me listen to him.” And they do listen to him, 
and that is not all, nor the worst of it; for other, 
and heretofore droning bores, observing the 
violent bore’s success, say to themselves, “ Marry, 
I also will be violent, and haply I may get a 
hearing as well as another,” and so the mischief 
spreads. 

It is easy for a man to know when he is boring. 
I have often seen even a violent bore made aware 
of his being a bore by the faces of his company; 
and I have observed him to plunge on with new 
energy out of pure vindictive feeling. The signs 
given by a bored audience are unmistakable. An 
order given to a servant by the master of the 
house, a general tendency in the company t.o 
move in their seats, a wandering eye in the indi¬ 
vidual addressed, all these are unmistakable 
symptoms that it is time to shut up shop and 
give somebody else an innings. 

Decidedly boring is forbidden by good taste, 
.and good taste is a part of common politeness, 
and as such is binding on all. On all—the 
highest and the lowest—in their respective ways. 
What opportunities the shopkeeysr has of prac¬ 
tising what is dictated by good taste ! That 
stereotyped phrase, “What is the next article?” 
is a breach of commercial good taste. It is 
amazingly injudicious, and ineffective too, for, in 
fact, you are teased till you get savage, and re¬ 
solve that you will never again enter the shop; 
just as you also resolve that the gentleman who, 
while operating on your hair, ( remarks that it is 
“certainly dry, and that a little of the Elixir- 
balsam of Peruvia would,” Sfo., shall have but 
few opportunities henceforth of commenting on 
the state of your thatch. I once bought a bottle 
of olives at an eminent grocer’s in a leading 
thoroughfare at the West-end, and as the man 
who fetched it returned to me with the bottle in 
his hand, he lightly threw it up once or twice 
and caught it again; the action, taken in com¬ 


bination with a very leisurely and languid stylo 
of walking, being inexpressibly offensive. That 
same languor in a shopman is very revolting, and 
so is any manifestation of interest in matters 
foreign to the particular transaction in which he, 
the seller, and you, the buyer, are engaged. A 
shopman who pauses while packing up your 
parcel, to glance out of window at something 
going on in the street, should be transported for 
life. 

Enough of these “modem instances.” Let 
us go baok to generalities, for a moment, be¬ 
fore leaving the subject of Our Politeness. 
“Things are not qdiat they seem.” The thing 
that most takes our fancy at first sight; is not 
always the best thing or the finest thing. Know¬ 
ledge, and experience, and tolerably sincere 
study, enlighten us to the .worth "of the different 
wares with which we are brought in contact in 
this great market-place. As the years accumu¬ 
late u'pon us, like the rings that arc added to the 
tree-trunk, as the hairs tumble from our crowns, 
and grizzle on our chins, we find—if we belong 
to the order of persons who have their minds 
tolerably open to conviction—we find the elue to 
many enigmas, and the scales that hid many 
truths from us drop gently, or are torn roughly, 
as the case may be, from our eyes. Invariably, 
our discoveries tend one way; they tend towards 
a better appreciation of what is solid, sound, and 
true, and to an increased undervaluing of qua¬ 
lities which are slight and superficial. A vol-au- 
vent is probably to many palates a more agree¬ 
able dish than a leg of mutton, but it is not so 
valuable. When we want merely to please our 
*aste, we dally with the first; but when wo want 
support and strength, I think we are apt to have 
recourse to the joint. With this beautiful simile, 
we will dismiss for the present this question of 
bowing and scraping, and get on with all 
speed to other matters connected with—our 
manners. 
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He <Md follow her, and, convinced that she 
would be engaged ten deep in five ftintttes, 
hustled up to the master of the ceremonies and 
begged an introduction. The great banker’s son 
was attended to at once. 

Julia saw them coming, as her sex can see, 
without looking. Her eyes were on fire, and a 
delicious blush on her cheeks, wheu the M.C. in¬ 
troduced Mr. Alfred Hardic with due pomp. He 
asked her to dance. 

“ I am engaged for this dance.” 

“ The next ?” said Hardie, timidly. 

“ With pleasure.” 

But when they liad got so far, Uiey were both 
seized with bashful silence; and, just as Alfred 
was going to try and break it. Cornet Bosauquet, 
age 18, height 5 feet 4 inches, strutted up to them 
with clanking heel, and, glancing haughtily up at 
him, carried Julia off, like a steam-tug tflwing 
away some fair schooner. 

To these little thorns society treats all anxious 
lovers, but the incident was new to Alfred, and 
discomposed him; and, besides, he had nosed a 
rival in Sampson’s prescription. So now he 
thought to himself, “that little ensign is ‘his 
puppy.’” 

To get rid of Mrs. Dodd he offered to conduct 
her to a seat. She thanked him; she would 
rather stapd where, she could sec her daughter 
dance: on this he took her to the embrasure of 
a window opposite where Julia and her partner 
stood, and they entered % circle of spectators. 

• The band struck up, and the solemn skating 
began. 

“Who is this lovely creature in white f” asked 
a middle-aged solicitor. “In white? Ido not 
see any beauty in white,” replied his dmighter. 
“ Why there, before your e/fes,” said thegentlc- 
man, loudly. 

“What, that girl dancing with the little 
captain ? I don’t see much beauty in her. Ancl 
what a rubbishing dress.” 

“It never cost a pound, making and all,” sug¬ 
gested another Barkiugtonian nymph. 

“ But what splendid pearls,” said a third: “can 
they be real ?” 


“ Beal! what an idea I” ejaculated a fourth: 
“ who puts on real pearls as. big as peas with 
muslin at twenty penetf the yard ?” 

*' Weasels!” muttered Alfred, and quivered 
all over: and he felt to Mrs. Dodd so like a 
savage going to spring that she laid her hand 
upon his wrist, and said gently, but with autho¬ 
rity, “ Be calm, sir! and oblige me by not no¬ 
ticing these people.” 

Then they threw dirt on her bouquet, and then 
oft her shoes, while she was winding in and out 
before their eyes a Grace, and her soft muslin 
drifting and flowing like an appropriate cloud 
round a young goddess. 

“ A little starch would make it set out better. 
It’s as limp as a towel on the line.” 

“ I’ll be sworn it was washed at home.” 

“ Where it was made.” 

“ I call it a rag, not a gown.” 

“Do let us move,” whispered Alfred. 

“ I am very comfortable here,” whispered Mrs. 
Dodd. “ How can these things annoy my ears 
while I have eyes ? Look at her! She is by far 
the best dressed lady in the room; her muslin 
is Indian, and of a quality unknown to these pro¬ 
vincial shopkeepers; a rajah gave it us: her 
pearls have been in every court in Europe ; aud 
she herself is beautiful, would be beautiful dressed 
like the dowdies who are criticising her: and, I 
think, sir, she dances as well as any lady can, en¬ 
cumbered with an Atom that does not know the 
figure.” • 

At this, as if to extinguish all doubt, Julia 
flung them a heavenly smile; she had been 
furtively watclrog them all the time, and she 
saw they were talking about her. 

The other Oxonian squeezed up to Hardie. 
“ Do you know The beauty ? She smiled your 
way.” 

“ Ah!” said Hardie, deliberately, “ you mean 
that young lady with the court pearls, in that 
exquisite Indian muslin, which floats so grace¬ 
fully, while the other muslin girls are all crimp 
and stiff, liko little pigs clad in crackling.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Yes. Introduce me!” 

“I could not take such a liberty with the 
queen of the ball.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled, but felt nervous and ill 
at ease. She thought to herself, “Now here is 
a generous, impetuous pest.” As for the hostile 
party, staggered at first by the masculine inso- 
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lence of young Hardie, it soon recovered, and, 
true to its sex, attacked him obliquely, through 
his white ladye. 

“ Who is the beauty of the ball?” asked one, 
haughtily. 

“ I don’t know; but not that mawkish thing 
' i iu limp muslin.” 

i “ I should say Miss Hetherington is the belle,’’ 
suggested a third. 

“ Oh, beyond question.” 

“Which is Miss Hetherington?” asked the 
Oxonian coolly of Alfred. 

“Oh, she won’t do for us. It is that little 
chalk faced girl, dressed in pink with red roses; 
the pink of vulgarity and bad taste.” 

At this both Oxonians laughed arrogantly, and 
Mrs. Dodd withdrew her hand from the speaker’s 
arm and glided away behind the throng. Julia 
looked at him with marked anxiety. He re¬ 
turned her look, and was sore puzzled what it 
meant, till he found Mrs. Dodd had withdrawn 
softly from him; then he stood confused, re¬ 
gretting, too late, he hadnot obeyed her positive 
request, and tried to imitate her dignified for¬ 
bearance. 

* The quadrille ended. He instantly stepped 
! | forward, and, bowing politely to the cornet, said 
I authoritatively, “Mrs. Dodd sends me to conduct 
| you to iler. With your permission, sir.” His 
| arm was offered and taken before the little 
warrior knew where he was. 

He had her on iris ann, soft, light, and fra¬ 
grant as zephyr, and her cool breath wooing his 
j neck; oh, the thrill of that moment! but her 
first word was to ask him with considerable 
anxiety, “Why did mamma leave yon?” 

“ Miss Dodd, I am the most unhappy of men.” 

“No doubt! no doubt!” said she, a little 
crossly. She added with one of her gushes of 
naivetd, “and I shall be unhappy too if you 
displease mamma.” *' 

“ What could I do P A gang of snobbesses were 
detracting from—somebody. To speak plainly, 
they were running down the loveliest of hev sex. 
Your mamma told mo to keep quiet. And so I 
| did till I got a fair chance, and then I gave it 
j them in their teettf.” He ground his own, and 
I added, “I think I was very good not to kick 
j them.” ® 

Julia coloured with pleasure, and proceeded to 
turn it off; “Oh! most forbearing and conside¬ 
rate,” said she: “ah, by the way, I think I /lid 
hear some ladies express a misgiving as to the 
pecuniary value of my costume; ha! ha! Oh 
—you—foolish—thing!—Fancy minding that! 
Why it is in little sneers that the approval of the 
ladies shows itself at a ball, and it is a much 
sincorcr compliment than.the gentlemen’s bom- 
bastical praises; * the fairest of her sex,’ and so on; 

I that none but the ‘ silliest of her sex’ believes.” 

| “ I did not say the fairest of her sex ; I said 

l the loveliest of her sex." 

! “ Oh, that alters the ease entirely,” said Julia, 

j whose spirits were mounting with the lights and 
I music, and Alfred’s company, “ so now come and 


be reconciled to the best and wisest of her sex; 
ay, and the beautifnllest, if you but knew her 
sweet, dear, darling faee ns I do; there she is; 
let us fly. Mamma, here is a penitent for you, 
real or feigned.” 

“Real, Mrs. Dodd,” said Alfred. “I lmd no 
right to disobey you and risk a scene. You 
served me right by abandoning me; I feel the 
rebuke and its justice. Let mo hope your ven¬ 
geance will go no further.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled at the grandiloquence of 
youth, and told him lie had mistaken her 
character. “ I saw I had acquired a generous, ; 
hot-headed ally, who was bent on doing battle ! 
with insects ; so I withdrew ; but so I should at | 
Waterloo, or anywhere else,«whcrc people put 
themselves in a passion.” t , 

The hand struck up again- 

“ Ah!” said Julia, “ and I promised you this 
dance; but it is a waltz; and my guardian angel 
objects to the valse h deux temps.” 

“ Decidedly. Should all the mothers in Eng- j 
land permit their daughters to romp, and wrestle, j 
in public, and call it waltzing, I must stand firm j 
till they return to their senses.” 

Julia looked at Alfred despondently; he took j 
his cue and said with a smile, “ Well, perhaps it i 
is a lcetle brutal; a donkey’s gallop and then | 
twirl her like a mop.” j 

“ Since you admit that, perhaps you ean waltz 
comme il faut ?” said Mrs. Dodd. 

Alfred said lie ought; he had given his whole 
soul to it in Germany last Long. 

“Then I can have the pleasure of dropping the 
tyrant. Away with you both while there is room 
to circulate. 

Alfred took his partner delicately; they made 
just fwo catlike steps forward, and melted into 
the waltz. 

It was an exquisite moment. To most young 
people Love comes after a great deal of waltzing. 
But this pair brought the awakened tenderness, 
and trembling sensibilities, of two burning hearts, 
to this their first intoxicating whirl. To them, 
therefore, everything was an event, everything 
wes a thrill—the first meetingand timid pressure 
of their hands, the first delicate enfolding of her 
supfde waist by his strong .arm but. trembling 
hand, the delightful unison of their unerring 
feet, the movement, the music, the soft delicious 
whirl, her cool brcatli saluting his neek, his 
ardent but now liquid eyes seeking hers tenderly, 
and drinking them deep, hers that now and then 
sipped his so sweetly—all these were new and 
separate joys, that linked themselves in one soft 
deiiriun of bliss. Jt was not a waltz; it was 
ah Ecstasy. 

Starting almost alone, this peerless pair danced 
a gauntlet. On each side admiration and detrac¬ 
tion buzzed all the time. 

“ Beautiful 1 They are turning in the air.” 

“ Quite gone by. That’s how the old fogies 
dance.” . 

CIkAus of shallow males. “How well she 
waltzes.” t 
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Chorus of shallow females. “IIow well he 
waltzes.” 

But they noted neither praise nor detraction: 
they saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, but 
themselves and the other music, till two valscrs 
h. deux temps took “ a tremendous header” into 
them. Thus smartly reminded they had not 
earth all to themselves, they laughed good 
humourcdly, and paused. 

“ All! I am happy!” gushed from Julia. She 
blushed at her&lf, and said severely, “You 
dance very well, sir:” this was said to justify 
her unguarded ejaculation, and did, after a 
fashion. “I think it is time to go to mamma.” 

“Bo soon. And I had so much to say to 
yon.” • 

• “ Oh, vcrjfcwcll. I am all attention.” 

The sudden facility offered set Alfred stam¬ 
mering^ little. “I wanted to apologise to you 
for something—you arc so good you seem to f have 
forgotten it—but I dare not hope that—I mean 
at Ilenley—when the beauty of your character, 
and your goodness, so overpowered me, that a 
fatal impulse ” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” said Julia, looking 
him full in the face, like an offended lion, while, 
with true feminine and Julian inconsistency her 
bosom fluttered like a dove. “I never exchanged 
one word with you in my life before to-day; and 
I never shall again, if you pretend the contrary.” 

Alfred stood stnpifled, and looked at her in 
piteous amazement. 

“ 1 value your acquaintance highly, Mr. Hardie, 
now I have made it, as acquaintances are made; 
but please to observe, I never saw you before 
scarcely; not even in clmrch.” 

“ As you please,” said lie, recovering hjp wits 
in part. “What you say I’ll swear to.” 

“Then I say, never remind a lady of what you 
should wish her to forget.” 

“ I was a fool. And you are an angel of tact 
and goodness.” 

“ Oh, now I am sure it is time to join mamma,” 
said she, in the dryest, drollest, way. “ Valsons.” 

They waltzed down to Mrs. Dodd, exchanging 
hearts at every turn, and they took a good many 
in the space of a round table, for in truth both 
were equally loth to part. * 

At two o’clock, Mrs. Dodd resumed common¬ 
place wiews of a daughter’s health, and rose 
to go. 

Her fly had played her false, and, being our 
island home, it rained buckets. Alfred ran, 
before they could stop him, and eaught a fly. 
He was dripping. Mrs. $odd expressed her 
regrets; he told her it did not matter; for him 
the ball was now over, the flowers faded, and the 
lights darkness visible. 

“The extravagance of these children!” said 
Mrs. Dodd to Julia, with a smile, as soon as he 
was out of hearing. Julia made no reply. 

Next day she was advening church: the con¬ 
gregation was very sparse. The first gldhce re¬ 
vealed Alfred Hardie standing in the. very next 


pew. He wore a calm front of conscious rectitude; 
under which peeped sheep-faced misgivings as to 
the result of this advance; for, like all truo lovers, 
he was half impudenoe, half timidity; and both on 
the grand scale. 

Now Julia in a ball-room was one creature, 
another in church. After the first surprise, 
which sent the blood for a moment to her cheek, 
she found he had come without a prayer-book. 
She looked sadly and half reproachfully at him; 
then put her white hand calmly over the wooden 
partition, and made him read with her out of her 
book. She shared her hymn-book with him, too, 
and sang her Maker’s praise modestly and soberly 
but earnestly, and quite undisturbed by her 
lover’s presence. * 

% It seemed as if this pure creature was drawing 
lum to heaven holding by that good book, and 
by her touching voice. He felt good all over. 
To be like her he tried to bend his whole mind 
on the prayers of the church, and, for the first 
time, realised how beautiful they are. 

After service he followed her to the door. 
Inland home again, by the pailful; and she had 
a thick shawl but no umbrella. Ho had brought 
a large one on the chance; he would see her 
home. 

“Quite unnecessary; it i3 so near.” 

He insisted ; she persisted; and, persisting, 
yielded. They said but little; yet they seemed 
to interchange volumes, and, at each gaslight 
they passed, they stole a look, and treasured it 
to feed on. 

That night was one broad step more towards 
the great happiness, or great misery, which 
awaits a noble love. Such loves, somewhat rare 
in Nature, have lately become so very rare in 
Fiction, that I have ventured, with many mis¬ 
givings, to detail the peculiarities of its rise and 
progress. But now for a time it advanced on 
beaten tracks; Alfred had the right to call at 
Albion "Villa, and he came twice; once when 
Mrs. Dodd was out. This was the time he 
stayed the two hours. 

A Mrs. James invited Jane and him to tea and 
exposition. There ne met Julia and Edward, 
who had just returned. Edffard was taken with 
Jane Hardie’s face and dovelike eyes; eyes that 
dwelt with a sJTt and chastened admiration on 
his masculine face and his model form, and their 
owner felt she had rcoeTvcd “a call” to watch 
over his spiritual weal. So they paired off. 

Julia’s fluctuating spirits settled now into a 
calm, demure, complacency. Her mother, find¬ 
ing this strange remedial virtue in youthful 
society, gave young parties, inviting Jane and 
Alfred in their turn. Jane hesitated, but, as she 
could no longer keep Julia from knowing her 
worldly brother, and hoped a way might be 
opened for her to rescue Edward, she relaxed her 
general rule, which was, to go into no company 
unless some religious service formed part of the 
entertainment. Yet her conscience was ill at 
ease; and, to set them an example, she took care, 
when she asked the Dodds in return, to hare a 
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clergyman there of her own party, who could 
pray and expound with unction. 

Mrs. Dodd, not to throw cold water on what 
seemed to gratify her children, accepted Miss 
Hardie’s invifation; but she never intended to 
go, and at the last moment wrote to say she was 
slightly indisposed. The nature of the indispo¬ 
sition she revealed to Julia alone. “ That young 
lady keeps me on thorn. I never feel secure 
she will not say or do something extravagant or 
unusual: she seems to suspect sobriety and 
good taste of being in league with impiety. 
Here I succeed in bridling her a little; but 
encounter a female enthusiast in her own house f 
Merci! After aU, there must be something good 
in her, since she is your friend, and you are hers; 
let her pass: I have something more serious to 
say to you before yon go there. It is about h‘er 
brother. He is a flirt: in fact, a notorious ouc, 
more than one lady tells me.” 

Julia was silent, but began to bo very uueasy; 
they were sitting and talking after sunset, yet 
without candles; she profited, for once, by that 
amazing gap in the intelligence of “the sex.” 

“ I hear he pays you compliment s; and I have 
seen a disposition to single you out. Now, my 
love, you have the good sense to know that, 
whatever a young man of that age says to you, 
he says to many other ladies; but your expe¬ 
rience is not equal to your sense; so profit by 
mine; a girl of your age must never be talked 
of with a person of the other sex: it is fatal; 
fatal! but if you permit yourself to be singled 
out, you will be talked of inevitably, and distress 
those who love you. It is easy to avoid inju¬ 
dicious ducts in society; oblige me by doing so 
to-night.” 

To show how much she was in earnest, Mrs. 
Dodd hinted that, were her admonition neglected, 
she should regret, for once, having kept clear of 
an enthusiast. * 

Julia had no alternative; she assented in a 
faint voice. After a pause she faltered out, 
“ And suppose he should esteem me seriously ?” 

Mrs. Dodd replied quickly, “Then that would 
be much worse. But,” dud she, “I have no 
apprehensions on *ehat score; you are a child, 
and he is a precocious boy, aqd rather a flirt. 
But forewarned is forearmed. Co now runaway 
and dress, sweet one; my lecture is quite 
ended.” fc 

The sensitive girl went up to her room with a 
heavy heart. All the fears she had lulled of late 
revived. She saw plainly now that Mrs. Dodd 
only accepted Alfred as a pleasant acquaintance: 
as a son-iu-law he w as out of the question. “ Oh, 
what will she say when she knows all?” thought 
Julia. 

. Next day, sitting near the window, she saw 
him coming qp the road. After the first move¬ 
ment of pleasure at the bare sight of him, she 
was sorry he had come. Mamma’s suspicions 
awake at last, and here he was again; the third 
call in one fortnight! She dared not risk an 
interview with him, ardent and unguarded, under 


that penetrating eye, which she felt would now 
be on the watch. 

She rose hurriedly, said as carelessly a3 she 
could, “ I am going to the school,” and, tying 
her bonnet on all in a flurry, whipped out at tho 
back door witk her shawl in her hand just as 
Sarah opened the front door to Alfred. She then 
shuffled on her shawl, and whisked through the 
little shrubbery into tho open field, and reached 
a path that led to the school, and so gratified 
was she at her dexterity in evading her favourite, 
that she hung her head, and went murmuring, 
" Cruel, cruel, cruel!” 

Alfred entered thq drawing-room gaily, with a 
good-sized card and a prepared speech. «This 
was not the visit of a friend bat a functionary; 
the treasurer of the cricket-ground ? come to book 
two of his eighteen to pipy against the Aft 
England Eleven next month. “As for you, my 
worthy sir (turning to Edward), I shall 'just put 
you vlo&n without ceremony. But 1 must ask 
leave to hook Captain Dodd. Mrs. Dodd, I cmne 
at the universal desire of the club; they say it 
is sure to be adult match without Captain Dodd. 
Besides, he is a capital player.” 

“Mamma, don’t you be caught by his chaff,” 
said Edward, quietly. “Papa is no player at 
all. Anything more unlike cricket than liis way 
of making runs-—” 

“ But he makes them, old fellow; now you and 
I, at Lord’s the other day, played in first-rate 
form, left shoulder well up, and achieved—with 
neatness, precision, dexterity, and despatch—the 
British duck’s-egg.” 

“ Misericorde! What is that ?” inquired M rs. 
Dodd. 

“ Why, a round 0,” said the other Oxonian, 
coniifig to his friend’s aid. 

“ And what is that, pray f ” 

Alfred told her “the round 0,” which had 
yielded to “the duek’s-egg,” and was becoming 
obsolete, meant the cypher set by tho scorer 
against a player’s name, who is out without 
making a run. 

“ I see,” sighed Mrs. Dodd: “ it penetrates to 
yqur very sports and games. And why British ?” 

“Ob, ‘British’ is redundant: thrown in by 
the‘universities.” 

“ But what does it mean r” 

“ It means nothing. That is the beauty of it. 
British is inserted in irhitation of our idols, the 
Greeks; they adored redundancy.” 

In short, poor Alfred, though not an M.P., was 
talking to put off time, till Julia should come in: 
so he now favoured Mrs. Dodd, of all people, 
with a^fiowery description of her husband’s play, 
which I, who have not his motive for volubility, 
suppress. However, he wound up with tho 
captain’s “moral influence.” “Last match,” 
said he, “ Barkington did not do itself justice. 
Several, that could have made a stand, were 
frightened out, rather than bowled, by tho 
London professionals. Then Captain Dodd went 
in, and-treated those artists with the same good 
humoured, contempt he would a parish bowler, 
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and, in particular, sent Mynne’s over-tossed 
balls flying over his head for six, or to square 
leg for four, and, on his retiring with twenty-five, 
scored in eight-minutes, the remaining Barking- 
tonians were less funky, and made some fur 
scores.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled a little ironically at this 
tirade, but said she thought she might venture to 
promise Mr. Dodd’s co-operation, should he reach 
home in time. Then, to get rid of Alfred before 
Julia’s return, the amiable worldling turned to 
Edward. “ Your sister will not be back; so you 
may as well ring the bell for luncheon at once. 
Perhaps Mr. Hardie will join 11 s.” 

Alfred declined, and took his leave with far 
less alacrity than he had entered with; Edward 
went down stgirs with him. 

“Miss Dodd gon* on a visit ?” asked Alfred, 
affecting carelessness. 

“ Only to the school. By-tlie-by, I will go and 
fetch her.” * 

“ No, don’t do that; call on my sister instead, 
and then you will pull me out of a scrape. I 
promised to bring her here: but her saintship 
was so long adorning ‘ the poor perishable body,’ 
that I came alone.” 

“ I don’t understand you,” said Edward. “ I am 
not the attraction here. It is Julia.” 

“IIow do you know that? When a young 
lady interests herself in an undergraduate’s soul, 
it is a pretty sure sign she likes the looks of him. 
But perhaps you don’t want to be converted; 
if so, keep clear of her. ‘ Bar tl* fell dragon’s 
blighting way; but shun that lovely snare.’ ” 

“ On the contrary,” said Edward, calmly, “ 1 
only wish she could make me as good as she is, 
or half as good.” 

“ Give her the chance, old fellow, and tnen it 
won’t be your fault if she makes a mess of it. 
Gall at two, and Jenny will receive you very 
kindly, and will show you you are in the ‘gall of 
bitterness and the bond of iniquity.’ Now, won’t 
that bo nice ?” 

“ I will go,” said Edward, gravely. 

They parted. Where Alfred went the reader 
can perhaps guess; Edward to luncheon. • 

“Mamma,” said be, with that tranquillity 
which sat»so well on him, “don’t you think 
Alfred Hardie is spoony upon our Julia?” 

Mrs. Dodd suppressed a start, and (perhaps to 
gain time before replying sincerely) said she had 
"not the honour of knowing what "spoony” 
meant. 

“ Why, sighs for her, and dies for her, and 
fanrles she is prettier than Miss Hardie. He 
must be over head and cars.* 1 

“ Pie child!” was the answer. “ If I thought 
so, I should withdraw from their acquaintance. 
Excuse me; I must put on my bonnet at once, 
not to lose this fine afternoon.” 

Edward did not relish her remark: it menaced 
more Spoons than one. However, he was not t he 
man to bo east down at a word: he lighted 
a cigar, and strolled towards Hardie’s*housc. 
Mr. Hardie, senior, had left thre* days ago 


on a visit to London; Miss Hardie received 
him; he passed the afternoon in calm compla¬ 
cency, listening reverently to her admonitions, 
and looking her softly out of countenance, and 
into earthly affections, with his lion eyes. 

Meantime his remark, so far from really seem¬ 
ing foolish to Mrs. Dodd, was the true reason for 
her leaving him so abruptly. “Even this dear 
slow Thing sees it,” thought she. She must talk 
to Julia more seriously, and would go to the 
school at once. She went up-stairs, and put on 
her bonnet and shawl before the glass, then 
moulded on her gloves; and came down equipped. 
On the stairs was a large window, looking upon 
the open field; she naturally cast her eyes through 
it, in the direction she was going, and what did 
she see but a young laSy and gentleman coming 
slowly down the path towards the villa. Mrs. 
Dodd bit her lip with vexation, and looked keenly 
at them, to divine on what terms they were. And 
the more she looked the more uneasy she grew. 

The head, the hand, the whole person of a 
young woman walking beside one she loves, 
betrays her heart to experienced eyes watching 
unseen: and most female eyes are experienced 
at this sort of inspection. Why did Julia move 
so slowly ? especially after that warning. Why 
was her head averted from that encroaching boy, 
and herself so near him ? The anxious mother 
would much rather have seen her keep her dis¬ 
tance, and look him full in the face. Her first 
impulse was that of leopardesses, lionesses, hens, 
and all the mothers in nature; to dart from her 
ambush and protect her young; but she con¬ 
trolled it by a strong effort; it seemed wiser to 
descry the truth, and then act with resolution: 
besides, the young people were now almost at 
the shrubbery; so the mischief, if any, was done. 

They entered the shrubbery. 

To Mrs. Dodd’s surprise and dismay they did 
not come out ^his side so quickly. She darted 
her eye into the plantation; and lo! Alfred had 
seized the fatal opportunity foliage offers, even 
when thinnish: he held Julia’s hand, and was 
pleading eagerly for something she seemed not 
disposed to grant; for she turned away and made 
an effort to leave him. But Mrs. Dodd, stauding 
there quivering with maternal anxiety, and hot 
with shame, coufd not but doubt the sincerity of 
that graceful resistance. If she had been quite 
in earnest, Julia had fire? enough in her to box 
the little wretch’s ears. She ceased even to 
doubt, when she saw that her daughter’s opposi¬ 
tion ended in his getting hold of two hands in¬ 
stead of one, and devouring them with kisses, 
while Julia still drew her head and neck quite 
away, but the rest of her supple frame seemed 
to yield aud incline, a#d draw softly towards her 
besieger, by some irresistible spell. 

“ I can bear no more!” gasped Mrs. Dodd 
aloud, aud turned to hasten aud part them; but 
even as she ourved her stately ueck to go, she 
caught the lovers parting; and a very pretty one 
too, if she could have looked at it, as these things 
ought always to be looked at: Artistically. 

• 
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Julia’s head and lovely throat, unable to draw 
the rest of her away, compromised; they turned, 
declined, drooped, and rested one half moment 
on her captor’s shoulder, like a settling dove: the 
next, she scudded from him, and made for the 
house alone. 

Mrs. Dodd, deeply indignant, but too wise to 
court a painful interview with her own heart 
beating high, went into the drawing-room: and 
there sat down, to recover some little composure. 
But- she was hardly seated when Julia’s innocent 
voice was heard calling “ Mamma! mamma!” 
and soon she came bounding into the drawing¬ 
room, brimful of good news, her cheeks as 
Ted as lire, and her eyes wet with happy 
tears; and there confronted her mother, who 
had started up at her footstep, and now, with 
one hand nipping the back of the chair con¬ 
vulsively, stood lofty, looking strangely agitated 
and hostile. 

The two ladies eyed one another, silent, yet ex¬ 
pressive; like a picture facing a statue; but soon 
the colour died out of Julia’s face as well, and 
she began to cower with vague fears before that 
stately figure, so gentle and placid usually, but 
now so discomposed and stem. 


. PANAMA AS A HOME. 

That English man or woman of average intel¬ 
lect, education, and civilisation should be, by 
circumstances best known to themselves, con¬ 
demned to settle down in this particular spot of 
land nine degrees distance from the equator, 
will strike an English reader as having fallen 
on lines of a hard nature. Let him judge for 
himself. 

To these particular lines, then, destiny affixed 
the names of my brother and myself; falling 
straight upon this little midland naik of the New 
World, we felt destiny would we should follow, 
and follow we did. My brother was a merchant; 
I, his sister and housekeeper, accompanied him. 
We had pretty courageous hearts, and only our 
two unmarried selves to cere for. In the Old 
World jogging on together, in the New, why not ? 
We will make the best of everything. With 
such our watchword we answered the various 
arguments used first to dissuade and disgust us 
from going, afterwards^by fellow-passengers who 
liked to magnify every horror aifil give unpleasant 
impressions by their various descriptions of the 
following encouraging nature. 

English, French, Germans, Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, West Indians, Spanish South Americans 
—we were a mixed medley enough. There was a 
corpulent gentleman, very black in skin, very 
white in linen and waistcoats, and a yellow lady, 
his wife—Martinique people returning home. 
The lady wore a Paris bonnet when she landed 
at St. Thomas, and the most delicate of flounced 
silks, white kid gloves and bronzed hoots; the 
gentleman was of a facetious and gallant nature; 
he would place his shiny black hand on his 
white waistcoat, would bow profoundly when 


addressing a lady, and his laugh bore a family 
resemblance to that of Mr. Christy’s minstrels. 
There was a young Limnnian gentleman bound 
Lima-wards, of an indolent, somewhat insolent 
nature, who, lounging about in a gay dress¬ 
ing-gown, handsome, but not over-clean, on 
unshorn face, and no visible shirt, yawned away 
his day, cursing the fate that brought him into 
a floating prison, and amusing himself with a 
malignant satisfaction by disenchanting all the 
innocent adventurers, like ourselves, bound to 
new lands for the first time. 

“ Panama!” he echoed, contemptuously, when 
my brother informed him of our destination; 
“ a hell upon earth! a sink of yellow fevgr, of 
intermittent fever and ague, ol dirt, of fiery 
burning heat—overrun with Yankees.” 

“Panama!” cried another, with a derisive 
laugh; “ give you joy of r it. Thermometer 
ranges from 90 deg. to 110 deg. in thq sliade. 
If you V.ve six months, thank your stars.” 

“Well,” a third gentleman observes placidly, 
“ I never lived there, myself, thank God, but 
I’ve crossed the isthmus, and I’ve been three 
days in the dirty town. The aiwof the isthmus 
laid me prostrate with fever, and the hells sent 
me raving mad while I lay sick, that’s all I know 
of Panama.” 

“ Nonsense,” said my brother, when I dis¬ 
cussed these remarks with him ; “never believe 
any one’s word till you can judge for yourself;” 
aud so encouraged, I agreed to make the best of 
it, as usual. 

The sunbeams fell hot and fierce on the little 
Yankeefied town of Aspinwidl or. Colon, when 
we got in. A strange unearthly howl reached 
our ears from the shore, which I, in my inno¬ 
cence, vaguely imagined to be the howl of wild 
beast i 1 This was the train. 

Aspinwallcrs are attached to their small spot 
of swamp. “ Oh, it’s very superior to Panama.” 
(Panama is the rival city.) “It is decidedly 
healthier, decidedly cooler, decidedly cleaner.*’ 
In Aspinwall no greater encouragement awaited 
us. Poor Panama was evidently the bugbear 
of the world, great and small. 

Now this I will maintain, that you may 
trJVel far and wide before you will see stranger, 
wilder, finer forest scenery and vegetation than 
that of the Panama isthmus, as you tedr through 
a vast silent forest, where giant trees—com¬ 
pared to which our largest English oaks are as 
toys—where the mango, the guava, the''palm, 
untouched by man’s hand, grow and produce 
and reproduce till millions and millions mul¬ 
tiply; truly the sight of God’s work and 
man’s labour brought into such strange ineou- 
gruouseconlact, giqps rise to new and stirring 
thoughts. 

By this passage the New World, cut in half, 
has been, as it were, united, not without hard, 
fearful labour, struggle, and death: the road 
was strewed with dead labourers—victims of 
fever, exhaustion, suicide, like a battle-field. An 
object was gained througlj bloodshed—as battles 
are gained. It is a solemn thought when one 
passes tlirqugh. 
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The Pacific in sight; presently the wooden roof 
of the railway in view, shining white in the fierce 
sun. The Bay of Panama, the church towers, the 
little islands dotting the sea, and the volcanic hills 
at the back of the tower—these present a pic¬ 
turesque effect. Driving to the hotel through the 
streets we are less charmed; general idea being 
ruin, poverty, dirt, and pigs. These are lean, de¬ 
bilitated pigs, which decline moving one inch out 
of the way as the omnibus, with its mules and 
brisk Jamaica sdriver, approach,—close upon 
them; must the poorbeasts inevitably be crushed ? 
Happily not. With a short remonstrative grunt, 
they slowly remove about qpe clear inch from the 
mules’ feet, and aro saved. The dogs are lean 
and languid, and a horribly mongrel race; the 
human beings ditto, every tint from deep inky- 
*black to tnc pa]fst yellow being seen; the 
children swarm quite as extensively as the pigs. 
Men, women, children, and beasts are equally 
disinclined cither to “ move on” or oift <»f the 
way. I don’t like the look of the butchers’ 
stalls in the market-place; I don’t admire meat 
torn in long lean slips, dry as hard leather, sun¬ 
ning as it hangs; I don’t find it odoriferous, but 
Prank says, “This is the back of the town—the 
outskirts.” All, yes, like Stratford, Bow, and 
Whitechapel; the market-place is decidedly not 
West-end. 

Past the market-place, and entering the town, 
there is an improvement. Some walls have been 
commenced, but never finished, called the bar¬ 
riers ; beyond is a large old church in the main 
street, witli a little oratory os small chapel 
beside it, where a lady is kneeling, while a 
wretched cripple halts at the door, meditating 
apparently whether he shall seek redress for his 
many infirmities from a pafrou saint. Tljpre are 
shops—stores, rather—restaurants such as you 
see in primitive French towns, more churches, 
and a fine cathedral standing in the lonely 
plaza, old enough but not infirm. Our hotel is 
good, considering everything ; but the hill long 
enough to shorten the weight in our purses. We 
are told the proprietor pays one hundred pounds 
per month for his house; therefore the thought 
of those daily inevitable two baths per cjjem 
at a dollar each seems less terribly exorbitant. 
Pride f#cls no pain, neither must a *clean 
skin, A bottle of vin ordinaire, which in Paris 
might be worth eight sous, at a dollar: that is 
hard.. Wo might didjiensc with wine if not 
with water. 

To lake a stroll through the streets of Panama 
to that fashionable promenade, the Ramparts, 
may have its charms; and to people determined, 
like ourselves, not to feel discouragement, I sup¬ 
pose it had. True, the strfets are ston^ and the 
pavement uneven; occasionally a shower of dirty 
water is thrown over you as you walk under the 
balconies; the lean pigs nnd the wretched mon¬ 
grels refuse to move. The streets are neither 
sweet nor clean. But wo were assured the Ram¬ 
parts would fully repay us. 

To look far out to “sea;—in the distance are 
a couple of English frigates and an jSmerican 
line-of-battle ship; the islands, Flaftenco, kept 


as a depfit for stores by the Yankees, the blue 
hills of Taboga and Tabogilla—the sight is pretty, 
but it is dismal. All this part looks gloomy, 
deserted, and lifeless. You know, as you pace 
up and down, that under your feet the wretched 
prisoners are languishing; for the prison is built 
under the Ramparts, and a deadly black hole 
must it be; there are a couple of cannon, 
guarded by two dirty, dilapidated, very vil- 
lanous-looking soldiers, who may occasionally 
be seen stretched full length on the wall, fast 
asleep by their post. Two or three “loafers” 
idle languidly about; now and then a native 
nurse, very rieeolletee and very innocent of 
crinoline, her hair adorned profusely with rib¬ 
bons, flowers, and combs, and some fat, pale 
children pass by. But all fife seems stagnant 
said languishing. The whole place looks as if, 
when the rest of the world had moved on, it 
was left behind, forgotten or ignored. 

Such were our reflections as wo returned. 
The hotel, with its slight bustle and movement, 
seemed cheerful after the sight of the Ramparts, 
nnd we agreed not to make that our daily pro¬ 
menade. 

The Pannmeflos are not business-like. Greedy 
and avaricious to a degree, they yet seem unin¬ 
terested as to whether they sell or not. I re¬ 
member sending my boy to execute some com¬ 
missions. He returned saying, “The lady in 
the store was at breakfast and could not attend 
to him.” On another occasion, although I sent 
twice, I received for reply, “ The gentleman was 
out and had the key in his pocket.” 

English and Americans usually hire 'West 
Indian or American negroes and negrcsscs for 
our servants; the natives are dull, lazy, and 
dirty, neither willing nor capable of being taught. 
As a rule, I found the Americans not to be 
trusted. There is the utterly degraded, coarse, 
brutal negro and mulatto (as a general rule I 
prefer the gftiuinc black man and woman too); 
there is, also, the deeply hypocritical. Scriplure¬ 
quoting, psalm-singing Jamaica nigger, in whom 
put not your trust.; these are invariably arrant 
impostors. Other blacks arc zealous in servide, 
honest, faithful, painstaking, and foolish; they 
become deeply attached to yau, and show you all 
sorts of delicate attentions in the way of offer¬ 
ings of flower*, cakes, fruit, &c. They bear 
your scoldings meekly, and, while the scolding is 
fresh in their minds, profit by it; they have not 
a shade of conifnon sense nor judgment, they 
know little of morality, they arc untidy, variable 
in spirits and health, pleasing in manner, likeable 
with all their faults. 

1 have never heard a truthful report of the 
climate of Panama. It is the fashion to report 
it as a burning fiery furnace, and pestilential. I 
would not call it eitBer the one or the other. In 
our house (it was a cool one) the thermometer 
ranged from seventy-eight to eighty-four de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit. 1 never knew it higher. I 
have even known the temperature to fall as low 
as seventy-two, and after a good long spell of 
Panama we feel that cold. The dry season, 
commencing nominally in December nnd lasting 
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until April, is the healthiest, and the first part 
of it, the pleasantest. In December and January 
the intense heat has not set in. Only in the 
morning, until the norther, as it is called, begins, 
is the warmth oppressive. By five p.m. it is 
becoming cool, and through the night the fine 
fresh north wind is delightfully refreshing. I 
have always found March and April most trying; 
then is the heat felt sensibly, and the effects are 
very debilitating. 

The rainy season is, up to a certain time, 
merely showery, uncertain weather, and summer 
lightning vivid enough, may be seen every 
night. Later there are terrific storms, sharp, 
short, and angry. Such crashes of thunder that 
the old, crazy town seems falling in one mighty 
smash, succeeded ffy tropjpal rain in vast sheets, 
as if heaven opened to pour forth its seas upryi 
the earth. 

A curious incident occurred on the 4th of July, 
the first, anniversary of the American indepen¬ 
dence after the civil war commenced. The Ame¬ 
rican consul was entertaining his friends, stars 
and stripes flying, when a great storm coming on, 
a tremendous flash of lightning struck the flag¬ 
staff down, rending the Union flag in pieces. I 
think the Yankees were a little startled. Now 
and then we are excited by a revolt. Much 
panic, a rush of the natives away to the moun¬ 
tains or Taboga, some firing in the streets, ap¬ 
plications from the local authorities to the fo¬ 
reign navy to fight battles they cannot fight for 
themselves, some discussion, followed by panie 
on both sides, at tacked and attackers, then peace. 
Such is a grand revolution in Panama. 

Robberies are rare enough, and when they do 
occur arc seldom brought home to the natives. 
However, the police are scarcely ever able to 
trace out robbers, and I only wonder, so en¬ 
couraged, they are not commoner. 

In Panama women thrive not. The children , 
are large and forward, though very pale, an 
effect of the heat; but the women, ladies and 
peasants, are miserably lean and sallow, seldom, 
especially foreigners, keeping their health. 

•The small temptation to walk prevents their 
taking active exercise; the heat (no winter 
bracing them up) ^debilitates; they languish, 
lose strength, appetite, colour, grow old prema¬ 
turely, yet rarely die suddenly jpr before their 
time. Intermittent fever and ague is common, 
and once the constitution receives that taint, 
nothing but change of climate eradicates it. 
Frequently after sufficient change they are en¬ 
abled to return and enjoy as good health as a 
tropical climate can bring to those accustomed 
to a temperate one. Falling after a time into a 
somewhat languid condition myself, we decided 
on taking a little trip to the delightful island of 
Taboga, lor change of air aud secne. 

From the bay the scene is certainly very en¬ 
chanting, so much so that I would recom¬ 
mend all travellers who are favoured by the 
view to stay, and not run the risk of disenchant¬ 
ment. The island is divided into two parts; one 
is called Ihc’Morro, on which is an English 
factory, the ground being in English possession, 


and separated from the mainland in high tides, ; 
when tne sea covers a little neck of Sana running > 
between. There are pretty little cottages, clean j 
and white, but built of w ood, and cruelly hot. J 
The island is very mountainous, the village venr j 
picturesque at a distance ; but, alas! on land¬ 
ing and proceeding to our queer little abode, j 
much in the style of a French lodging-house in j 
some very out-of-the-way Norman village, great ; 
was our disenchantment. Hard flinty stones 
cutting straight through your (toots, more dirt, 
u. la Panama, many more pigs, lean dogs, and 
goats. The latter, together with enormous 
crabs, used to walk into our sitting-room and i 
promenade at their‘ease; the hungry (logs j 
would prowl about, terribly tame, sniffing after 
any food they could pick up; the cats, loo, so j 
gaunt, and lean, and hungry, poor *beasts, for if j 
is not a land of milk and honey, aud neither 
human nor dumb animals fatten on good,things. ; 

Tlmrecwas a fine bath to be got after a hard . 
clamber up the side of the mountain. More 
beautiful scenery, exquisite foliage, great mag- j 
nificent trees, and a stream running along rocks , 
and stones. Alas ! though, I soon lost strength j 
to rise from my bed at five, make the ascent of 
the mountain, and return, in spite of my cool | 
plunge, heated and wearied, the sun having suf- , 

(icient power to scorch not a little. On the j 
whole, we had to confess that our expedition , 
was a failure, the pure air of Taboga having so | 
far changed my health as to produce incessant i 
sick-heaaaches, for the heat is certainly worse j 
than that of Panama; thermometer ranging from j 
86 to 89 all the time, and the wooden houses j 
being little calculated for the climate. s 

One good effect came of our expedition, j 
Comparing Taboga and Panama together, one j 
feels that the latter is a civilised plaee. At I 
least one has green shutters, a stone house to ! 
live in, such comforts as wc had gathered round I 
us, and ice—for ice, thanks to an enterprising j 
Yankee storekeeper, is abundant, and a real ne- ! 
ccssily of life. ■ 

Panama is, to the world in general, a part j 
only of the road leading to better, more genial j 
places. It is best so. Few can lead a happy j 
or fi profitable life there. 


SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 

What a terrible spectacle “a room fhll of 
people” presents to a contemplative mind. " A 
room full of people.” As you make ready for 
it, in your dressing-chamber, you seem with 
every added garment to cover up your mind, 
ust as jpu cover up four body. At last nil is 
lidden except the face, and that is the only part 
of your frame which you can hide quite well 
without a cover. There is no need for a 
face-cloth, or a mask; your eyes can be con¬ 
trolled to see the right people, and to pass the 
wrong people, and the month will smile on 
Prospero, while for Unprpspero it will be stem 
and set* There is a sensation comes over a man 
as he puts pn his evening dress, about which no 
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doubt can be entertained. As he ties his neck¬ 
cloth and slips on his coat, lie puts on a kind of 
armour which we of this period wear when we 
enter the social lists. 

There is a certain apartment called a tea¬ 
room, to which men who are troubled with 
some small amount of modesty and nervousness 
resort before they ascend the stairs which lead 
to the great field of battle. In this tea-room 
they pause awl^Je to get their forces in order. 
Here, one man calls to his aid every encouraging 
thought he is able to summon, and then, leaving 
his untasted tea on the table, makes for the 
gregt staircase, and dashes desperately into the 
scene of action. ■ He secs,- among a little crowd 
of persons on t.ffe landing-place, Unprospero— 
•sees him bj»some process of clairvoyance, for 
he does not look*at him. He looks on over 
people^ heads into the rooms within, straining 
to catch sight of some one worth talking tp. lie 
has begun this already, and this will go on the 
whole evening. Everybody is on tenter-hooks, 
everybody is either a small person looking out 
for a great person to tack himself on to, or a 
great person looking out for somebody still 
greater with whom lie feels lie ought to fore¬ 
gather rather than with the individual who has 
possession of him. Is not this the history of 
an "at home?” No one is attentive, every one 
is, as they say on the stage, " looking off.” 

About the door-way there are many snares set 
for our Rising Man. The Unprospero family mus¬ 
ter strong there, ready for a pounce; but a man 
of social resources can push on. He can pretend 
to see some one in the distance who is making 
signs to him to draw near, or lie cau simply 
abstain from answering what that particular 
member of the Unprospero race may say ft) him. 
Onward goes the Rising Man. Here, is some¬ 
body worth a word, but unfortunately he is en¬ 
gaged in what lie evidently finds an interesting 
conversation, and has only a nod for the Rising 
Man, who next makes up to the lady of the 
house, and then to one of the Miss Prosperos, 
whose ear lie manages to get half-possession of, 
for a few seconds. The Rising Man exerts himself, 
for it is well that he ought to be seen engaged 
in conversation with this young lady, bufcit is 
his turn*to be punished now. Miss Prospero 
cannot or will not attend. She, too, is “ looking 
off,” and when our worthy says what he thinks a 
good filing, she does not smile, but answers all 
at cross purposes, and presently actually ad¬ 
dresses a toll young man who is standing near, 
even while our friend is in the act of speaking. 
The Rising Man feels a warm glow of fury, but, 
looking at the gentleman for whom MAs Pros¬ 
pero has deserted him, is not surprised, for he is 
one of those who has not got to rise at all, but 
who is born, if one may be allowed the expres¬ 
sion, ready made. 

Of all the many heart-breaking small tilings 
which one sees in the small world, surely the 
most discouraging is the desperate sophistication 
and want of freshness which characterise young 
ladies. To see such calculating powsrs in those 
who are young is something astonishing and de¬ 
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plorable. As they enter the gates of society 
the porter must band them the fruit of know¬ 
ledge surely. In a fortnight they know every¬ 
thing. They know whom to encourage and whom 
to slight, tne exact share of attention to mete 
out to this and to them, they take a man’s mea¬ 
sure with the cold eyes ot an appraiser, and 
weigh him in the scales of the world’s approval 
before they listen to a word lie has to say. 

In “ the room full of people” where wc are 
making these observations, there are many op¬ 
portunities of noting the great worldliness of 
quite young women. We have seen Miss Pros¬ 
pero cutting a Rising Man for a Risen Man, and 
a very little further off we # find Miss Miranda 
Prospero flattering m elderly man of hateful 
appearance and feeble mind, who is one of the 
richest noblemen in the land, and still single. 
This love-chase on Miranda’s part has been going 
on a long time, and is well understood “ in 
society.” It is probable that the pursuit will 
be rewarded with success; for the young lady’s 
flatteries are agreeable to this worn-out man. 
Those flatteries arc artfully administered, and 
great effort and pains this young girl gives to 
hold the ground she has gained, and even to get 
a surer footing; but one thing she cannot do : 
—she cannot keep her eyes in order. There is a 
good-looking fellow lounging on a sofa hard by, 
and carrying on a great flirtation with a married 
friend of Miss Miranda, and, from this pair, she 
finds it difficult to look away. 

Why is it not distinctly understood among us 
that it is impossible for any human being to 
attend to two conversations at once? It. is 
better not to try, for no good can come of it. 
Long practice may have made you very adroit at 
this pastime of riding two conversational horses 
at once, but, clever at it, or stupid at it, you will 
be found out. You think you can manage this 
feat perfectly. You imagine that you can absent 
yourself mentally from your companion for a 
short time, and then come back to him undis¬ 
covered. You think you can dive down to the 
other end of the table for a minute and a half, and 
then return to the surface again without having 
been missed. Not you! Sour neighbour looks 
round while your attention is thus absent with¬ 
out leave, and to observes the blank, and makes 
his comments on it. No doubt it is a painful 
thing if your namo is Jtfucs, and you have just 
brought out a h%hly successful drama, to hear 
somebody within your hearing commenting upon 
the incidents and plots of “ Mr. Jones’s Play,” 
and yet to compel yourself to give the whole of 
your attention to the lady next you, who is 
informing you that Lady Diana Horseflesh has 
determined this season that all the riding in the 
Park must aud shall* be done in the afternoon 
instead of the morning. It is not for a moment 
to be denied that this is hard, but it must be 
borne; aud even when the conversation has 
turned on the faults of “ Mr. Jones’s Play,” and 
you have the chauco of hearing it abused, you 
must still be resolute, and deny yourself the 
exquisite pleasure of hearing yourself attacked 
—jind defended. 
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We are still in our “room full of people.” 
As our Rising Man slides along it, looking from 
right to left out of the corners of his eyes, so as 
to see at some distance the people he is not to 
see, and be able to give them a wide berth—as 
lie pursues this dexterous course, he takes note 
from time to time of the hideous position of 
those unhappy persons, some of whom are to be 
found in all great assemblies, who know nobody. 
A contemptuous shudder passes through his 
frame as lie notices those poor devils. And 
itiable their situation really is. There are a 
rother and sister transplanted out of an entirely 
different world, to whom an invitation has beeu 
sent, because the v lady of the house wishes to 
show them “ some attention.” What an atten¬ 
tion ! What an evening’s pleasure! The card 
• of invitation to this “ at home,” has been in the 
chimney-glass of these worthy people, who live 
and keep house together, for the last three 
weeks. Their very marrow has congealed in 
their bones with awe, as sitting in front of the 
fire the last tiling before parting for the night, 
they have talked this thing over, andcommentad 
on the appalling fact that they were not even in¬ 
vited until half-past ten. It has taken a week 
of such evening seances to enable them even to 
answer that invitation, for in it Mrs. Prospero 
lias requested “ the honour” of Mr. and Miss 
Smalley’s company, and this they are not used to, 
having only hitherto in their own immediate 
circle had the “pleasure” of their company 
solicited. How is this word honour to be dealt 
with? Shall they reply that they “will have 
the honour of accepting?” No, Mr. Smalley, 
who has an accurate soul, and a fastidious taste, 
informs his sister that it would be ungramma¬ 
tical to express themselves as accepting in the 
future tense, because they do then and there 
and in that letter accept Mrs. Prospero’s invita¬ 
tion. He thinks they had better ttick to their 
accustomed form of words, and state that they 
"have great pleasure in accepting Mrs. P.’s 
kind invitationbut when this has been written 
oat, these two babes in the wood do not like 
the look of it, and go to* work again. Miss 
Smalley asks whether they might not say that 
they will have the honour of availing themselves; 
but Mr. Smalley, the fastididis, thinks this 
Bounds like clutching at the thing too much, 
and as to Miss SmaUay’s last suggestion, that 
perhaps they had better “ liafe the honour of 
waiting upon Mrs. Prospero,” he will not hear 
of that on any terms. At last they get despe¬ 
rate, and a letter is committed to the eare of 
the post-office, in which it is stated that Mr. and 
Miss Smalley “are honoured in accepting the 
obliging invitation of Mrs. Prospero. When 
that note has been irrevocMlly committed to the 

E illar-post, they feel that their prospects are 
lighted for ever, and would sacrifice unheard-of 
sums to be able to get it back again. 

And_ all tliis_ agony, all Miss Smalley’s tor¬ 
tures in choosing a new dress, all her doubts 
about the way in which it should be trimmed, 
all her misgivings about her hair—what has 
come of this suffering ? What has come of ]^.r. 


Smalley’s purchase of a new coat, something 
long in the sleeves and short in the skirts, of a 
new white cravat, of dazzling gloves ? Nothing. 
An evening of discomfort. The early part of it 
spent in waiting and waiting till it should get to 
be time to go j the latter part of it in leaning 
up against a wall and being entirely neglected. 

As our Rising Man passes this worthy couple, 
he says to himself, “ Now what cun make people 
of that sort come out, I wonder!” At last the 
Smalleys go down to the refreshment-room to¬ 
gether. and, as they consume an ice apiece, and 
scatter.wafers o’er a,smiling land in the attempt 
to eat them, they talk nuite strangely and pok'tely 
to each other, as if they were only slightly ac¬ 
quainted. They go home at last, and it is over. 

There are many mysteriqus anfl unaccount¬ 
able people who manage to glide into the best 
regulated and most select “at homes/’ The 
chief* characteristic of all of them is, that they 
have nobody to talk to, and are shy of each 
other : engaging rarely, mid only when despe¬ 
rate, in conversation among themselves. It is 
possible that to this mysterious class belong 
some of those distinguished ladies who advertise 
in the newspapers that they have opportunities 
of introducing into good society ladies who are 
desirous of mingling therein. These social 
pariahs drift into comers, mid obstruct door¬ 
ways, and smile as if they were enjoying them¬ 
selves ; but our Rising Man knows better than 
to have anything to say to them, though some of 
them who knew him when he was lower down 
in the social scale, make desperate efforts to 
catch that evasive eye of his, with which lie 
looks over them, and through them to something 
else behind, and alongside them, and round them, 
in the*most distracting way imaginable. 

Is there no more pleasant, view of " a room 
full of people” to be taken than this? Nay, 
that would be a sad creed, if we were compelled 
to take up with it. Happily wc are not. There 
are people whom “ society” cannot spoil, and 
there are some whom it only spoils temporarily. 
The young days of these last are their worst 
days. As they get older, they get wiser and 
belter. And those whom society does really 
spoil 1 , or whom, at any rate, it has thq credit of 
spoiling, is it really to blame for their bad qua¬ 
lities? No. It develops, perhaps, a little sooner, 
qualities they would infve displayed any way. 
They would most likely have been bad, cold, . 
selfish under any circumstances. What sort of 
a boy was that same Rising Man? I knew 
him at school, and we used to be sworn allies, 
great chums and playfellows. But at the be- 
ginnin^bf one " half?’ there came up to our semi¬ 
nary two sons of a wealthy neighbour of my 
friend’s father: disagreeable boys enough, in no 
way, though I say it, more eligible playfellows 
than I was; yet I was from that time deserted, 
gradually let down, and there was an end to my 
intimacy with my friend. To adopt such way3 
is entirely foreign to the nature of some people. 
They eSter the world. They try it. They are 
caught for% time by the glitter and the excite¬ 
ment, and determine to be distinguished among I 
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people whom for a while they estimate over Among the novelties which it is the duty of j 
highly, they even fall into such people’s ways, a Small-Beer Chronicler to put on record as I 
and are temporarily as cruel and as worldly as belonging to the age, must be mentioned an in- j 
the worst about them. But this is only, after all, vention highly useful in killing time, called 
a phase. They are dissatisfied. There is com- “Five-o’clock Tea.” This is purely a thing of !| 
punetion in their hearts. Ultimately, they either 'the day, and was a bright idea on Society’s part, j 
abandon the field in disgust, or remain, the fairest Ladies of all ages are very partial to this meal. :; 
specimens of “ people in the world,” the pillars It plays the deuce with the nerves, and it en- |! 
that support the fabric of society, the salt which tirely destroys the appetite for dinner; but this 11 
keeps tne great «iass from becoming corrupt. five-o’clock tea has filled up a blank waste place, j j 
It is extraordinary how soon and how com- There is no time for eunui, now—unless, per- j; 
pletely a person of naturally amiable character chance, that terrific demon should be present on ! i 
will, by a course of thoroughly “good society,” every occasion throughout the day, and preside i: 
be igmdered arrogant and disagreeable. He is over them all. It is always possible. For with jj 
obliged to be ^o in pure self-defence. He all this variety, it is curious ip think that a mar- 
begins by being good natured and unassuming, vellous degree of monotony is perfectly consistent, 
•and he findsHhat it will not do. He begins by Whether the social gathering is called a five- j 
cheerfully saluting any individual to whom he o’clock tea, or an at home, really matters little. j 
has bc#n introduced, whenever he secs him; he The same people meet continually, the same i ] 
wears a pleased expression when in society, is things are said over and over again, and the same jj 
ready to enjoy himself, and to help others to situations and scenery are in every drama. A 
enjoy themselves. But, unless the man is man who goes about much, gets, at last, to know I: 
foolish, this happy state of affairs is but of short to a dead certainty what is going to happen at ; 
duration. Honey wood finds his good nature certain social crises. As surely as a particular j 
imposed upon, and after a series of smnll con- scene at the opera, with a baronial hall and a j; 
diets in which he is worsted, he wakes up at table with an inkstand and an enormous pen, , :l 
last to the conviction that to live in society is to informs him that directly the curtain rises he is j, 
bo engaged in a campaign. Snares, pitfals, in for a notary and a contract, so surely does . 1 
ambuscades, await him at every turn. Hand-to- the appearance of certain instruments at a '! 
baud encounters arc numerous and fierco, while dinner-table and the tuning-up of the conversa- jj 
the general melee is of a terrific nature, and tional orchestra inform him ot what is eoming. ; 
requires a quick eve, a confident and brazen soul, I wonder how often the ensuing conversation 
ana a ruthless ana unpitying heart. And after has taken place, word for word, during the last j' 
a few encounters Houeywood acquires these twelve months ? j j 

qualities. He never receives an invitation with- “Lord Dundreary—oh yes, delightful, is it J 
out misgivings whether it may not be a cover to not ?” ! ■ 

some ambuscade. If the notice be a short one, “ Yes, capital-very amusing." 

he is sent for as a stop-gap; if a long ofte, the “ I wonder what he’s like off the stage. Did I; 

people arc so anxious to get him that they are you ever see him ?” ,; 

not worth visiting. How long after he has “ Yes. I met him once at dinner.” j 1 

entered a room shall he take note of the ex- “Yes? Hew very nice. And what is he like?” if 

istence of Mr. So-and-So ? What length of “ Oh, well, you know, lie’s a quiet, gentleman- ! 

time shall elapse before he bows to Mrs. So-and- like man.” i; 

So ? It must all be calculated. No eagerness, “ Really. How very delightful. I’d give : 
no frank good nature, no admiration tor any- anything to see him. They say that acting the j; 
body or for anything, and, above all, no quarter, part so often has quite made him stammer. i 

Every slight must bo treasured up, set dowifon “Oil no, not at all. Yo# wouldn’t know he j 

memory’s tablets, revenged years afterwards, bad ever acted the part. He doesn’t look the i 
if the thing be possible, repaid with interest, least like the claracfer,” &c. &c. j 

simple and compound. And it is well if this be Can anything be more monotonous, again, 
all, iyid if the person who has injured Mr. than the conversation o(j that wonderful class of 
Honeywood alone suffers by his retaliation. semi-diplomatic%iseacres who get together at 
^Things are not always managed with even so conversational clubs and other places of male ! 
much of justice, and it often happens that Mr. A., resort ? The man who “ knows for certain that j 
or, still more likely, Mrs. A., revenges herself for on that particular question government must I 
the injuries inflicted by Mrs. B. on the miserable go out—there is no help for ithe, again, who j j 
Mrs. C., who is herself altogether harnless and “ has it from a source that he mustn’t mention, ■' 
unoffending. And this is an almost incompre- but which leaves no doubt of the correctness or j 
hensible depth of* viliany. Suppose you have the report, that Pilgfimstone was sent for in the ! 
been in a large company, and have been cut middle of the night to Windsor in consequence S 
dead by the illustrious Prospero, it is natural of the expressions let fall by the Secretary for j 
that you should abhor that individual with that Peace iu the House, the night before last, and j 
hearty hatred which Dr. Johnson is said to have that on his return a cabinet council was called to 
approved of; but it is not natural that you should cousider, &c. And is it not remarkable that 
' straightway go forth and cut Unprosp&o, who these same political prophets in no wise lose caste 
has never 'harmed you.. Yet this it done, and or fall in the estimation of those who listen to 
done very often. * tlmm, in consequence of the failure of their pie- 
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dictions ? When one of these individuals, for in¬ 
stance, announces that a certain noble lord is 
going out of office on a certain question, and when 
the lioble lord does not go out on that question or 
any other, one would suppose that this gentle¬ 
man’s next prophecy would be generally disre¬ 
garded. Not in the<slightest degree. 

Oh, Society! what sacrifices ao people make 
to thee; sacrifices of health, of comfort, of money, 
of sleep, of digestion, of temper, of inclination. 
And all for what ? Apparently that they may 
have (he opportunity of standing upon a land¬ 
ing-place and asking Mrs. Worldly Wiseman 
whether she has seen The Duke’s Motto, and 
what she thinks of it—which, after all, does not 
matter much—or ^liethet she has attended Pro¬ 
fessor Pepper’s lecture at the Polytechnic, and 
what she thinks of that —which, if possible, 
matters still less. They get, too, the chance of 
exchanging defiant stares with several gentle¬ 
men who arc possessed of a good command of 
eye, whom they know perfectly well, and who 
know them perfectly well, but who arc os deter¬ 
mined as they are, not to bob first. And theqp 
pastimes indulged in to the full, and a due 
amount of iced coffee swallowed, they are at 
liberty, being very hot, to cool themselves by 
attending Mrs. Worldly Wiseman to her carriage, 
bare-licaded, with a keen north-easter blowing 
into the hall, and then, at last, to depart. The 
next morning their brains feel as if they had 
been boiled, and their eyes as if they had been 
roasted, their legs ache, they have a cold in the 
head, and rheumatism in the tendon Achilles.. 

To judge by people’s countenances, they none 
of them enjoy themselves in society, and to 
judge by their conversation, they all feel it 
necessary to find an excuse for being there. 
One has a daughter whom she is bound to escort 
into the world; another has a sick maternal aunt 
at home who i3 amused by an account of the partv. 
One gentleman comes because he is out of health, 
and his medical man recommends, nay com¬ 
mands, him to have change and amusement; 
another comes because it is his business to ob¬ 
serve men and manners, and so he is obliged to 
go out. But they gll dislike it; they all think 
it an irrational thing; they go forth, impelled 
by conscience and a keen senqp of duty. In 
not one of which excuses need the reader place 
the slightest confidence. - 


BERLINGACCIO. 

[The last Thursday In Carnival is called Berlin, 
gaccio—a night of special revel throughout Italy, 
when the gayest of the great public masked balls 
always takes place.] 

On Mad-Thursday night, 

When the revel shrieks, 

Boiling to Us height 
Wave-like, ere it breaks; 

Jostled by the crowd 
(Yet to vulgar touchea 
Cold as in her shrond), 

Stands Salviali's duchess, 

Dreaming half aloud; 

Dreading what she seeks. 


“ Black from head to heel— 

Mantle, mask, and glove— 

Scarce with life to feel 
If I loathe or love; 

Still I watch the throng 
Shouting, whirling round me. 

Oh I the hours are long 
Since this midnight found me 
Muffling up my wrong 
from the blaze above! 

« 

“ Masks are gibbering past, 

Blurred by misty sheen. 

Ha! . . . the two ... at last . . . 

Rather felt than seen i 
Yet, I mark each line, 

Hue, and fold, and feattire; 

Even that curl of thine, . 

Thou slight girlish cncaturo 1 
Peeping, fair and fine, 

Mask and cape between. 

Now, he turns to speak, 

And, to her reply, 

Smiling bends his cheek. 

Could they know ’tis I! . . . 

Hush! his tones are true. 

No more need of feigning! 

Love’s old song grown new, 

Sweet beyond all training, 

Runs its gamut through, 

As in days gone by I 

“ What I . .. persuade!... endure!... 

Downl weak thought of Bhamc! 
Were the winning sure, 

Would I win the game? 

Ia his smile, forsooth, 

Worth one smile to gain it? 

^Woman! . . . tell the truth ! 

Thou wouldst, to obtain it, 

Give thy shred of youth, 

And thy spotless name. 

“There . . . the monstrous show 
Laps them, like a sea. 

Much has been ... 1 know . . . 

Store has yet . . . to be 1 . . . 

Still 1 watch the flood 
Battling, shrieking round me, 

Cold ... in mask and hood, 

As the midnight found me; 

Standing, where they stood . . , 
Doubting . . . was it he ? 

“ Fie! false abject soul, 

To thyself forsworn! 

Wouldst thou shirk the goal? 

Drop tlio prey untorn ? 

Have 1 dogged his truck, 
jt Mutely flerc<!y thirsting, 

To be ’frighted back 

By a heart-string bursting, 

Strained upon the rack 
’Twixt revenge and scorn ? 

“ Man 1 one last weird tie 
Links us fast and tight. 

Still 1 know thee nifcti 
'* As 1 knew to-night. 

Ay, thou, too, shall owii 
(’Mid thy flowery pleasance 
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Kank with sins full-blown) 
Mine avenging presence, 
When thy joys lie strown, 
Rotting in thy sight!” 


THE RENOWNED DOG C-ffiSAR. 

It was at Wearmoutb, on the coast, where 
there were doc^s aud vessels of war, and mari¬ 
ners, and a general sea flavour, that we—my 
younger brother Jack and I — were reared: 
at the apron, as it were, of an aunt of awful 
severity, and almost ferocious bearing towards 
the youth of either sex. She meant well; for 
to adults nccdrng the many charities of life, 
she was gentle and gracious. But towards 
infancy her sysfbm amounted to a frightful 
terrorism. The town and its docks are fallen 
out of fashion; the mariners, and the sjiips of 
the mariners, have long since drifted away ; that 
stern woman, who ruled so awfully in the little 
two-story baby-house at the entrance of the sea- 
town—a baby-house with a garden and wooden 
green rails in front, and a green paddock—hunt¬ 
ing-grounds so exauisitely coveted, and so 
jealously guarded—that stern woman has drifted 
away too, in quite another direction. But 
there remains for me, in all its primitive gor¬ 
geousness, undimmed, untarnished, in the old 
glory, the old nimbus or aureole, the image 
of the Theatre Royal, Wearmouth, that glo¬ 
rified temple of the drama, rising in a sort of 
divine light and rosy cloud, all spiritual as it 
were, and redeemed from any taint of earthy 
grossness. 

Taken in a strict practical sense, such as it 
would appear to persons of a prose naftire, aud 
setting its image before me at this date, it must 
be owned that it was a mean wretched tene¬ 
ment. It was very old, very shaky and tattered 
towards the roof, sadly ruined, and, for a con¬ 
siderable margin running round its base, very 
soiled and slimy, like the green sediment on the 
sheathing of an old ship. An ancient shed ran 
all round; and over each door were faded in¬ 
scriptions— a little awry, too—“Boxts"— 
“ Pit ”—“ Gallery.” Gorgeous cabalistics they 
seemed; and though tlm approach to the sacred 
stage was up a lane, which I believe now must 
have been dark, hoggy, aud unsavoury. I 
usecl to look up the lane with an awe and 
exquisite interest, and an utter iusensibility 
to the peculiar fragrance of the place. It was 
this divine beat which kept away a too near 
familiarity with the persons of those who took 
part in the inner unspeakable mysteries. Once, 
indeed, I saw a figure pass me, aud turn up the 
sacred lane, and whose retreating form I pur¬ 
sued with a gaze almost atupified. An interior 
^instinct told me.at once who it was; and though 
his face was of a curious dusky yellow, and 
though his coat was buttoned tightly, and his 
hat had acquired a sort of burnish or glaze near 
the brim, from too anxious brushing—still, 
through all their tokens broke oqj the divinity 
of the man. I pursued, him with a sort of fas¬ 


cination until he reached' the door, and was 
absorbed into those hails of Eblis—behind the 
scenes. It thrilled me. He would live con¬ 
stitutionally among the blue clouds, and the 
golden spangles, and crimson light (for the 
pantomime was then going forward, and the 
luscious description on the bills drove us wild), 
and rise up clarified, as it were, with an ambro¬ 
sial light in bis face, and clothed in dazzling 
celestial attire. It was maddening; for our 
ascetical aunt, following the tenets of the late 
Mr. Wesley, never let us near these demoralising 
seats of entertainment. 

Shall I ever forget that morning when we 
— my younger brother Jack ana myself — 
prowling about the $own oh our way to school, 
iwcre attracted by a dead wall—a wall so dead, 
in fact, that decomposition had set in—which 
displayed to our enraptured eyes a bright fresh 
glaring primrose-coloured bill—glistening like 
a snake’s coat with the fresh varnish of new 
paste. We were always greedy connoisseurs 
of such proclamations. It was the most de¬ 
lightful and entertaining literature we knew. 
They became Homeric for us; because, re¬ 
cording the works of godlike men and women. 
What dignity, what gorgeousness, what splen¬ 
dour in the titles! associations of which 
no rude awakening shocks could ever hare 
divested us. But here, at the dead wall, with 
chins turned upward at an angle painfully in¬ 
convenient—for the officer of the theatre had 
placed his bill at a higher level than his wont 
(it was a Saturday morning, too, I recollect) 
—we read the delightful news, and were con¬ 
founded with joy. The “ Renowned Delaval 
Family” were engaged for three nights only, 
which was welcome intelligence in itself; but 
an arrangement had also been effected with 
their famous Dog Cassar ! which was the special 
tidings that made our hearts heat. He was 
actually engaged to perform in an exciting, a 
real piece, the name of which we had never 
heard, and yet which was very dear and familiar, 
and strangely vital aud suggestive—“ The Dog 
of Montargis, or tic Forest of Bondy!” What 
a breadth, a pregnancy <jf colour, as it were! 
Could the English lauguage go further? A 
dreamy mystery hung over the yellow bill, aud 
seemed to exhale fiom that glorified paste. Some¬ 
thing French, something secret, something in 
the depths oft a forest, exquisitely delightful. 
Nor was this all. There was a out—a cut?—a 
vigorous pict ure—brought out in rich masses of 
printing ink, with the dog, noble creature, in the 
centre, and the moon, boldly portrayed, and trees, 
and a woman at tho door of a house. Nor 
was this all. The characters were sustained 
by the Delaval Family — the “inimitable” 
Delaval Family—-that is to say, by Mr. De¬ 
laval (of the Theatres Royal, London, Bath, 
and Bristol, indistinctly); Madame Delaval, 
also indistinctly, of the Theatres Royal, Lon¬ 
don, Bath, and Bristol; Mr. Paul Delaval, late 
of the Metropolitan Theatres (this much more 
cloudily); and “the Infant Marie Delaval,” 
a little cherub of the stage, as yet far too young 
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to be associated with any establishment. Though 
yet unknown to its personally, we—my brother 
and I—felt a strange yearning to “ the Infant 
Marie Delaval,” for even the hill, usually sea¬ 
soned with, the coldness of an official document, 
spoke of -her delicately and tenderly. This 
gifted family, we observed, came forward later 
in their Grotesque Ballet Pantomime, entitled 
“ The Scaramouche in Love,” which seemed to 
be an entertainment of much promise. But, 
somehow, our eyes seemed to wander back again 
to the glorious cartoon, done in the rich lamp¬ 
black, of the friend of man, the “renowned Dog 
Caesar,” wandering in his mysterious forest. 
Lovely, indeed, was that bill against the dead 
wall; and we feastfed on ,it until we knew its 
sonorous periods by heart; even until we arrived 
a full quarter of au hour late at school, and were 
put ignominiously with our faces to the wall. 
We little reeked that public humiliation; wc 
were far away, lifted above earth, in the society 
of the immortals, the Delaval Family, and the 
Dog Csesar! 

That Saturday was a half-holiday. In our. 
way home wo took the now etherealised temple 
of the drama. A horrid profanation had oc¬ 
curred in our absence. Some irreverent person 
had carelessly lorn away a large segment of the 
bright yellow bill, dividing the renowned dog 
Crcsar diagonally across; barely the head and 
fore-paws of the injured animal were left. It 
was a cruel outrage. We found another not 
very far away; but someway it had not the old 
glory; it did not show the original glisten and 
stickiness, so to speak. The first had endeared 
itself as though it had a special individuality of 
its own, and yet this was clearly an erroneous 
impression, it was the change in the renowned 
dog Caesar that affected us. He seemed fainter— 
his impression that is; the black ink was not 
so vivid and abundant. i 

At home there was a strange surprise. There 
was our father waiting, come down trom London 
to see us: nay, not only to sec us, but to take 
us home for a week. Events of gravest im¬ 
port had occurred: the ha*d of a sister had 
been asked in marriage—the hand of the sister 
had been granted, and we were to be fetched to 
sec the show. To-morrow we uferc to start; 
meantime, we would take papa out and show 
him Idle sea, town, docks, manners, and the rest 
of the attractions. Was the same thought in both 
our little hearts ? Was the same idea ever flut¬ 
tering upward to onr lips? With our dear 
father we always cultivated a republican freedom 
of speech; but it was the ineffable awe and 
grandeur of the subject that inspired us with 
timidity. But it is certain that, with a mutual in¬ 
stinct we artfully took him round by the strange 
and deeply meaning edifice which affected us so 
curiously. And, after all, there was indeed a 
sincerity in this motion, for we regarded it as 
by far the chief lion of the place. “ What! 
eh!” said our dear father, gaily, “ what’s this P 
Store of some sort P Oh, I see—used to be a 
theatre. Have they ever plays here now?” 
Our eyes met—my brother’s and mine, that is— 


and we murmured timorously, “Ob, papa, the 
Dog! the Renowned Dog Cassar!” We had 
drawn him near to a glistening bill; the glories 
met his eye! 

We went that night—I cannot bear- to think 
how wearily the hours dragged themselves by— 
and yet the bliss of that day ; it. was too much 
happiness for mortal boy. I had a sort of 
gentle palpitation of the heart, which was dis¬ 
tressing at times; it came from chafing at the 
constraint, and yet it was very sweet agony: 
but our aunt! gracious, what injustice we had 
done that injured woman! How we liadsccrptly 
traduced her ! We blushed for it, and wondered 
at our blindness. She entered into all the spirit 
of the festival; herasceticalspirit had vanished. 
She was enthusiastic, generous, co-operative; 
she lent her aid heartily to the adornment of 
our persons. She was busy the whole evening, 
decorating us with unprecedented splendour. 
What a fairy-like evening it was—a golden cloud 
hangs over it now—we walked and pursued 
the customary avocations of life as in a glory. 
The customary ceremonial of dinner was but in¬ 
differently executed, in strange contrast to (he 
usual avidity that waited on that meal. We 
were too blissful for such earthly joys; there 
was a choking feel about the throat, and an in¬ 
terior disrelish, which rendered the meal un¬ 
pleasant ; it was got through in some fashion; 
papa occupying a time and using a deliberation 
that seemed unaccountable. Then to dress. 

Delicious function! Such burnishing of the 
cheek, such moistening of the hair—never was 
personal adornment so delightful. There was 
a magic waistcoat of pale blue shot with silver, 
never vtorn before, and which had indeed been 
appointed for another solemnity, but through 
accident had been left buttonless. This my 
aunt—no longer ascetic—strained every nerve 
to have completed. There were white trousers 
—virgin articles and speckless; and there were 
short jackets, and black ribbons about oar necks 
tied in elegant bows. 

The dragging hours at length brought us to 
seveli o’elock. At half-past the doors opened. 
Yet there was a feeling within us that i no risk 
was to be run, and that a handsome margin of 
time was to be allowed to be clear of accidents. 
A fly, therefore, was sent for with all speed; 
with fluttering hearts we descended in our 
gorgeous apparel. It was a dampish interior, 
and had a perfume of ancient straw—yet how 
celestial seemed the vehicle. That aroma lias 
been sweet in our nostrils ever since. A horrible 
thought-* what if the tiouschold time had been 
astray, say by half an hour, or even by three- 
quarters ! At another season the wildness of the 
theory would have been apparent on a moment’s 
thought, for an irregularity of that nature under 
the rule of my aunt—that exactest of the tribe 
of women—was almost ludicrously improbable. 
A moment’s calm reflection would hAve shown 
us this; but we were too agitated to let reason 
have her sway. 

Here it was at last—a dark projection, with 
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unlimited flare of gas. Here was our door, with 
the epigraph “Boxes,” on which played un¬ 
steadily, a lamp. A few people were standing 
about, one or two entering, and yet on the whole 
there was not the furore we counted on. What a 
fragrance again as we entered the passages, 
skirted by whitewashed walls, and sprinkled 
ever so delicately with sawdust,—a fragrance 
compounded of orange-peel, and a delicate 
aroma of gas,together with a damp vaultish 
savour, inexpressibly sweet. And then the 
check-taker; how courtly, how noble in his 
bearing (I believe him now to have been a very 
earthy creature, sadly corrupted with gin); and. 
above all, the Unseen Hand that so mysteriously 
absorbed our moneys into that awful window ! 

• Another mement, and we are in the theatre! 
Exquisite sensatiAi! Something between awe 
and ^ thrill, and yet- ravishing delight, cu¬ 
riously compounded, as the somewhat murky 
interior gradually opened on us. And yet, 
though now it was something approaching to 
darkness, yet then it was more a subdued light 
and delicious sense of mystery. It must have 
been a raw and cavernous temple ; somewhat, 
as I now suspect, broken out into moist 
patches and damp eruptions, with an universal 
unwholesomeness as to the plaster. The green 
curtain was mean, and a little ragged, and 
an unwholesome air seemed to float train the 
pit. But I saw none of these imperfections— 
it was all divine, sacred, and wc gazed with in¬ 
effable reverence, and waiteil for the dog. 
Dimly docs it now come back to us that there 
was not an overwhelming audience: which jndif-! 
fercnce to the claims of the drama affected us 
with secret wonder. 

When our eyes had been satiated vrttli the 
natural beauties of the scene, they found a sort of 
relief in wandering to the orchestra, which was 
now filling in slowly. I am bound to say, that 
the divine cloud did not seem to enclose those 
members of human society; but stopped short 
with the stage. Still, though regarding them 
with a certain familiarity, and as more or less 
mortal, they seemed lifted above our humanity, 
and formed a link between us and that bri^iter 
sphere to which they led the way. Eves their 
entranefi—how mysterious!—was out of the 
bowels of the earth. 

And yet, looking back now, taking them for 
all ifi ail, I am afraid they were not what would 
be called an efficient orchestra. I fancy five or 
six was their full st rength; but no secret enemy 
can say that on that night they did not do their 
best. But the whole responsibility seemed to 
lie upon one member, whs seemed to take upon 
himself more duty than was perhaps necessary 
for the complete balance of the parts. He sat 
apart, and long before the performance com¬ 
menced, prdudised softly to himself. His in¬ 
strument was the comet. 

Iain confident the music he discoursed was of 
a harsh, and what might be called an ad libitum, 
nature. None of the Band, I am confident, were 
shackled by the stupid conventionalities of notes 
or staves; and yet the effect seemed to be very 
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beautiful. Too much—a responsibility almost 
unfair—seemed to be thrown upon the Shoulders 
of the drum—I mean upoit the performer who 
made that instrument discourse. He never re¬ 
laxed ; but when there was even a hint of fail- i 
ing, came in splendidly to the rescue. Someway 
the wielder of the cornet attracted tne more 
powerfully. He seemed more conscientious; 
yet this might be fanciful. There was some- \ 
thing odd about his appearance that drew us to 1 
him with wonder. He always presented to us j 
who were above, a sort of second face, for he ! 
was abruptly and shiningly bald; and the effect i 
to us, was as of a smali private pool or pond, i 
surrounded with banks of rich verdure. He had 
a hopeless expression's though ho were blowing i 
himself steadily to his grave, and at the same time i 
a stern purpose in his blast, as though he were 
blowing a scanty subsistence for a numerous off¬ 
spring at home. A few scattered brambles grew 
upon his upper lip, in the nature of a moustache, 
and he affected us with sadness. 

It was a gloomy piece naturally, alas 1 I speak 
of the cold maturer view—with that Forest, of 
Bondy in the dead of night, and a good deal 
of losing of .their way by belated parties, and 
much measured speech, recriminating, defiant, 
and in various other keys; and yet how ab¬ 
sorbing, how even fascinating, the whole history. 
How wc sympathised with the no.ble Aubrey 
(he was captain in the French service at some 
indistinct period, when a large field of white 
facings was worn in front), who used literally to 
chant his heroic sentiments in a sort of mea¬ 
sured st rain. And was he not proprietor of the 
renowned dog Cassar ? Aubrey—tlie name Cap¬ 
tain Aubrey, how musical, how melodious! It 
embodied ail that was chivalrous, grand, gallant. 
Even in the bearing of that other officer in the 
same regiment, a man in whose breast every 
spark of manly principle seemed dead, and who 
was consumed with an unworthy jealousy of the 
noble Aubrey, even in him {he had large white 
facings too) we had that interest which attaches 
to bold reckless villany. It was impossible not 
to admire secretly,*when the noble Aubrey was 
forced into a duel with hjrn and actually won 
the first fire, how he—was his name Lcsparre, 
or something’4n that key ?—took his place with 
folded arms and without changing a muscle. 
We knew, as he knejv well, that the noble 
Aubrey had lik life at his command—and we 
gaspeu. A feeling, however, that was changed 
into uncontrollable admiration when the noble 
Aubrey discharged his weapon in the air, re¬ 
marking at the same moment that “thus it was 
that Aubrey avenged himself upon his friend.” 
Which admiring feeling was in no wise dimi¬ 
nished by the fach that for the rest of the 
evening the air was charged with tho sulphurous 
results of the explosion. 

From the way in which the Captain—shall we 
say Lesparre?—received this advance, wc gave 
him up. He must have been radically a bad 
man, and we were not surprised when the night 
drew on, and the noble Aubrey had to pass 
through the Forest of Bondy on urgent private 
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affairs, to find this hold bad man plotting some 
unholy deed. We had no fair data to go on, but 
we could see from the scowl and general deport¬ 
ment of Lesparre, that something was rankling 
in his breast. 

It came to the Forest itself—the depths of 
the Forest—a very fiat scene, which came from- 
the right and left and joined in the middle; 
and at the same moment, to impart a sense of 
coming horrors, the lights went down to a de¬ 
gree that hindered all view of what was going 
forward. And vet there was an artfulness in 
this enforced obscurity, for otherwise would 
have been revealed—at least, I now feel an 
instinct of this description—a cottage and.gar- 
den in the distane'e, witlp other objects wholly 
inconsistent with the depths of a forest. The 
mists of years rise up between me and that 
lonely and sequestered place; yet still T faintly 
recal that we were present at the deed of blood. 
The fact is, all gave way before the overpower¬ 
ing interest of the scene that followed, still 
vividly imprinted, even to the minutest particu¬ 
lars : the scene of the Midnight Cottage, with a 
real green door, and a real garden gate, aud a 
bell, and general obscurity. 

Wlmt was it that made our heart leap so ? 
Not the skipping grasshopper music which was 
now being “ made” in the orchestra, suggestive 
of spasmodic walking, and which had somehow 
a strangely oppressive effect,—not the silent and 
deserted aspect of the village hamlet (the pro¬ 
prietors of the green gate aud bell being locked 
in profound slumber), not the breathless expec¬ 
tancy of the House, but the distant bark or 
“ baying” (most exquisite music!) of the Dog 
(induced by pressure on his tail) heard be¬ 
hind 1 At that sound a strange physical im¬ 
pulse of rising and sitting down again in our 
places took possession of us—a pleasing yet dis¬ 
quieting restlessness—with an ider. that force 
would be requisite to keep us down in our 
places. Every eye was strained to the wing. 
And here, with a sbrt of joyous canter, his 
mouth open, and a great red tongue lolling good 
humouredly out, as the habit of Newfoundland 
dogs is, entered the jenowned dog Cmsar. 

At last 1 Splendid creature, so noble, so grand, 
so massive. Black and white alt over, shaggy, 
with his tail in a huiry aud insolent cornucopia, 
and his hair, ears, and general person, swinging 
about him as he walked. ‘We bunt into a tumult 
of delight as he jogged across, utterly indifferent 
to the lights ana intelligent audience who were 
regarding his movements, and, oh! wonder of 
wonders, reared himself on his hind-legs at the 
green sate, took a cord in his mouth, and rang 
the bell—at. least appeared, to perform that func¬ 
tion. For how were we touknow that the cord 
had been artfully rubbed with some substance of a 
rich and savoury nature (it may have been drip¬ 
ping), or that the bell was rung behind, by no 
other hand than that of his master, the wicked 
Lesparre 1 But wait. There was more to come. 

To him opens the green gate a domestic of 
the house, plainly roused from slumber, with a 
familiar bea-chamber candlestick in her hand. 


She looks round with inquiry for the human 
hand that, of course, has rung, and at last sees 
the faithful and intelligent animal at her feet. 
But mark what follows. The faithful and in¬ 
telligent animal (on unseen invitation from the 
base Lesparre) seizes the familiar candlestick in 
his moutli, and ambles off with it (still lighted), 
all his coat swinging and shaking about him. 
Just at the end lie stops a second (the base Le¬ 
sparre has got round in time^and looks round 
over his shoulder by way of invitation, which 
motion has set the candle all awry, and has nearly 
lighted up his own tail—and then exit. De¬ 
lightful creature! ‘ c 

It was only natural that on the disappearance 
of the noble Aubrey in the Forest of Bondy, 
something in the nature of an investigation' 
should be set ou foot. Was‘it the Colonel that 
took the matter up? Suspicion someway 
lighted cm the vile Lesparre, wnose deportment, 
lowering, surly, and with a general tendency 
to folded arms when questioned, did seem to 
fortify the impression abroad. Why linger 
over details? He is tried before some irre¬ 
gular tribunal; the case breaks down. Already 
there is an air of triumphant villany on his 
lips; when hark! once more to the familiar 
note at the side. The officers of the court look 
out anxiously in that direction; a lane is opened; 
and in comes, bounding, scampering, and his 
great red mouth opened with frightful ferocity, 
the noble Dog, maxing straight for the wretched 
criminal. The t wretched criminal was seen to 
lift his two hands to his throat, no doubt for its 
rotection (but in the days of later scepticism 
knew it was actual invitation to the animal to 
attach itself promptly), and then followed a 
most distressing scene. The wretched criminal, 
when he found the dog was securely fixed in his 
handkerchief, sloped his back inward, held his 
arms out, as if in the natural agony .of the 
moment, and began to turn round and round. 
The noble dog held on firmly, and by the motion 
was swung out in the air. Rounds of tumul¬ 
tuous applause from all sides. Still, strange to 
say, none of the court, or even of the soldiers 
in cticked-hats who were standing by, interfered, 
but all seemed anxious to allow canine justice to 
take its course. Finally, without apparent reason, 
the strength of the vile Lesparre gave way, and 
he tottered to the ground) while the noble brute 
ot over him and burrowed at his throat,' and 
arked furiously, and at the same, time wagged 
the cornucopia, — although as if in apparent 
satisfaction. At the end of all, the music bray¬ 
ing on mournfully, the green curtain slided 
down iiKfiad folds; the members of the court 
formed in an exact semicircle round the dog and 
the vile Lesparre, now almost exhausted; and, 
with feelings of alarm and terror, we saw 4 he 
soldiers in the cocked-hats pointing their 
muskets with deadly aim at the prostrate form 
of the murderer of Aubrey 1 
As the curtain fell, a feeling of deep grief 
settled oi> us, thht we were never more to see the 
renowned deg, and that we were, as it were, 
parted from lum for ever. But the audience began 
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to raise discordant cries, which were understood 
| as a desire to see the noble animal once more, in 
I a sort of private capacity. And presently the cur¬ 
tain bein<» drawn aside, to our speechless delight 
! we saw him again; that is, his huge bluff head, 
and red jaws and tongue, which it seems con¬ 
stitutional with him to keep on view, for respi¬ 
ratory ends. He withdrew it in a second, but 
reappeared a little suddenly, giving the idea of 
having been propelled from behind. He then 
stepped forth jjravely and deliberately, and 
trotted across, swinging his coat in measured 
beats, until he reached the oth.er end. Then 
something appeared to irritate the huge flap of 
his ear, and with a delightful aplomb, he at once 
dropped into a sitting attitude, and with his hind 
paw proceeded diligently to alleviate this cuta¬ 
neous affcctian. The ease, the absence of shy¬ 
ness, the happy ai^ with which this operation 
was accomplished, would have done credit to 
j any man of the world, were he trained in the 
| very best circles. When the work was accom- 
! plished to his satisfaction, he retired, pushing 
j the curtain aside with his nose. I question if 
i this act, performed in a private capacity, did not 
j endear the noble animal to us, more than his 
j more elaborate performances. 

A troubled feverish sort of night followed this 
j first mental trouble we had known. Our hearts 
fluttered uneasily. The gorgeous lights of the 
| secnic world danced before our eyes. Our neat 
| and orderly chamber, otherwise welcome, became 
i odious and prison-like. In the morning wc 
j awoke, and came down with a heavy, heavy 
j weight upon our soul. To look oack, it seemed 
j a blissful night, bathed in golden purple, pink— 

| wlmt hue was it?—light. And the dog! Thrice 
noble, grand, brave, gallant, lovable animal. 
Then came an internal soreness as we thought 
of him. 

In the middle of the day, our father took us 
away up to London : our aunt, over whom prin¬ 
ciple had now again asserted its sway, taking of 
; us a cold and stern farewell. We were going 
j home; there were joyful times approaching; 

I unbounded cake, a certain frccness m a money 
| direction, and a general license as to manners. 

I Home was always welcome, and with such a 
| festival as a sister’s marriage! And yet op this 
i oceasiou*wc went forth with moprnfuluess. We 
j seemed to be leaving a friend. 1 believe—but 
I we did not dare even tc^whispcr this—that if the 
! mattSr were open to such an arrangement, wc 
* would have cheerfully exchanged all our cliauce 
|* of future joys for one more night of canine hap- 
j piness. A rash improvident contract, such would 
have been, but we would have entered into it 
cheerfully. Where was ,lie now, tljp noble 
creature r How was it with him in private lifo P 
Did he feast on the fat of the land, as a dog of 
such gifts should ? A hundred such questions 
as these entertained us, as we were borne far 
away from him and Wearmoulh. 

The family were uj all the flutter and con 
fusion attendant on the sister’s marriage. 
We were welcome, yet not very Jiiglily con¬ 


sidered. Would overlooked be too'strong au 
expression ? And yet our treatment, generally, 
verged in this direction. In fact, there was 
mantua-making on a gigantic scale going for¬ 
ward within the walls of the mansion, under 
the personal superintendence of our mother. 
This accounted lor any apparent deficiency in 
the affections. Nor, in sooth, did we heed it. 
We were changed, and it was remarked that 
there was a moodiness in our bearing. Once, 
indeed, we broached the Dog, and volunteered 
a little narrative of that evening ; but they were 
cutting out at the moment, and the fervent 
attention, after a moment’s affectation of listen¬ 
ing, wandered away. 

The bridegroom wc took to amazingly. 
Plusher was nis name—Joint Plusher—a good 
fqjlow, honest, rough, hnd—he took us out and 
gave us treats. 0, how we liked him! Possibly 
next to the noble auimal Caesar, to whom our 
hearts yearned more and more. And very soon 
we were tempted to unfold to him, the whole 
story of that splendid animal. Not only then, 
but often. Not only the mere narrative, but 
the most abundant details. He relished it. 
His attention did not wander. One day he 
proposed gifts—gifts of astounding value, to be 
measured by pounds—the object to be left to 
our election. What would we have ? Come ! 
We were not to be afraid, but to speak out. 
Come—a second time ! Wc began to blush and 
glow, and to drop our eyes, and finally murmured 
the “ Dog Cresar.” 

“By Jove! yes!’’ said Plusher. “I’ll go 
down to-morrow, and see if the theatrical fellows 
arc there. Or, if they are gone, we can find out 
where they are. We’ll get him, never fear 1” 
There was something so noble and confident in 
John Plushcr’s manner, that it quite overcame 
us. Noble John Plusher! 

Noble John Plusher arrived the next evening, • 
after we ha^ spent a day of horrible anxiety. 
This was the intelligence he brought. Two nights 
after the famous performance, the renowned 
Delaval Family had departed abruptly, taking 
with them all their effects, which were of a 
portable character.. Taking with them also, 
the dog Csesar. Perhaps this sudden disap¬ 
pearance (which was accompanied with seeresy 
and mystery) ijjight be set down to disgust at 
the slender support accorded to their talents; 
but there was more probability iu imputing it to 
a sudden call form nightly settlement of accounts, 
which it seems tue proprietor—who had a deep 
acquaintance .with human nature—was accus¬ 
tomed to insist on. In fact, the Theatre Royal, 
Wearmoulh, was usually taken on this preca¬ 
rious tenure, it being its lot to become suddenly 
occupied and os suddenly deserted, many times 
in the course of thojrear. It would have been 
supposed that from his acquaintance with this 
curious law, the proprietor would have been 
wary of his tenants. But somehow, the skilful 
DelavalFamilvhad contrived to disappear,taking 
with them all their effects, and the renowned 
Dog Cassar. The noble creature, without any 
fault of his own, bad departed under the odium 
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of not being able to meet his engagements. For 
obvious reasons, the Delaval Family lmd declined 
to leave its address. There was no hope. The 
noble dog was lost to us for ever. Honest John 
Plusher had done his best. 

The marriage day came round. It was a 
great festival: a splendid occasion. _ All the 
neighbourhood rejoiced. We shone in apparel 
perfectly new; for, with a delicacy which we knew 
few would appreciate, we could not bring our¬ 
selves to desecrate the blue and silver waistcoat 
which was sacred to the memory of the re¬ 
nowned dog. Wc were in the habit of visiting 
that garment tenderly, as a relic. However, on 
this day of universal joy, we thought it but re¬ 
spectful to dismiss any. mournful feelings of 
a private nature we might entertain, and con¬ 
sumed, silently but steadily, large blocks of a very 
rich and moist wedding-cake, until we actually 
became inert and almost torpid. In the evening 
there was to be a dance—a small dance—which 
was anticipated with happiness. 

The day was long ana weary, and the evening 
seemed to approach very slowly. Honest Jolyi 
Plusher and his young wife were gone—were 
already miles away upon their road towards 
honest John’s country-house. The tears were 
over, the cutting out was over. Here is now ten 
o’clock at last, and the party is about to begin ! 

We had been a little uucomfortable towards 
four o’clock, and had gone to lie down; but 
by the evening were fresh again. The rooms 
were lighted up, the company was arriving, 
and here was the music—a harp in a green 
baize paletot with a strap round it, a fiddle, and 
a cornet. Men from Chopkins’s, the eminent, 
pastrycook of the district, who had " the direc¬ 
tion” of the banquet, were already in possession 
of the place. I aid not see them, but I heard of 
these things up-stairs, as I put on more festive 
raiment. For a moment, I thought of the 
blue and silver, as the drawer was opened—as a 
change from the morning’s apparel the effect 
would have been superb. It was tempting; but 
a better spirit prevailed. 

Wc went down and wandered into the dano- 
ing room; it was already full of lovely creatures 
—all'flowers and general radiance. The men 
did not seem nearly such spiritual things. There 
they were, bowing, and going through their 
measures—a very pretty sight to look on, while 
the music played mflouiousiy. They were 
wedged up ins corner, a litttle uncomfortably; 
and it struck me that the harp, whose instru¬ 
ment, projecting at an angle, was radely brushed 
at times by passing dancers, must have a weary 
time of it. Hut lie bore it with an angelic pa¬ 
tience, as of one who was used to that sort of 
thing: while the comet, wjjo carried his instru¬ 
ment gallantly, holding it out dead horizontally, 
and blowing with a will—surely we should know 
hm. What! The pool of baldness, and the 
banks of bulrushes fringing ft—the sad blowing 
expression—why, we knew him at once, though 
only seeing him athwart the forms of flitting 
dancers! What a vicissitude of fortune was this! 


Surely the finger of some mysterious power was 
here! Again our hearts began to flutter. 

As soon as the dance had stopped, ‘we stole 
round to have a better look. It was lie. Tliero 
could be no mistake. His manner of discoursing 
the music, too, suggested the night. At fust 
we thought of an introduction; but, on reflec¬ 
tion, considered such would be a delay unneces¬ 
sary. So, we went- up to him and boldly recalled 
to him the Wcarmouth Theatre—and—the dog. 
He was confused, yet nobly admitted the con¬ 
nexion. Wc entered freely in conversation. 
Ho had indeed been attached to the Delaval 
Family; but they were “a had lot.” Even, he 
would go so far as to say, a shabby lot. They lived 
by defrauding humble people who were strug¬ 
gling to maintain their families. The dogf 
Oh, yes. Clever enough, but nothing as a dog.' 

Here the leader tapped thb back of his fiddle 
impatiently, the harp was tilted back,, on to 
the shoulder of its proprietor, and they struck 
into the popular Fury Galop. I was left in 
the tortures of expectancy to know what had 
become of the renowned dog Ctesar. I would 
wait until the next interval; and in the mean 
while, as I was standing thoughtfully, deter¬ 
mined not to lose sight of the cornet player, 
a massively built military person, coming round 
with express velocity, struck mo heavily, and 
nearly flung me across the fender. At last 
the Fury Galop was done, nnd I drew near to my 
comet player, with whom 1 might now be said 
to be intimate. He was good natured. I told 
him my story. Uo sympathised with my affec¬ 
tion for the noble creature. He himself was not 
possessed of much information as to the present 
residence of the Delaval Family; but he had a 
brother-Where ? where ? 

He‘hesitated a little; hut he told me all 
eventually. His brother, like himself, had had 
dealings with the Delaval Family; and, like him¬ 
self, had, so to speak, been betrayed by the Delaval 
Family—sold, 1 believe was the word he used, 
which, though indistinct, conveyed to me the 
idea of horribly base treatment. This brother, 
the victim of the Dclavals, could give infor¬ 
mation on the subject; but there would be, the 
comet player owned, much delicacy necessary 
in dealing with him; for he was a man of 
peculiar temperament, rendered sensitive by his 
reverses, aua who had moved in far higher walks 
of life. At this juncture, the harp again reeled 
back on its proprietor’s shoulder, and the tvhole 
band struck vigorously into the opening bars of * 
The Lancers. A “set” forming close by, im- * 
prisoned me for a considerable period, but I 
got free at last, and stood at the door burning 
for further particular*. 

As I stood, a voice was borne to my ears, 
which did, indeed, seem tuned in a familiar 
chord. It seemed that 1 had heard it somewhere 
in the past, a richly measured cadence, something 
like chanting. Good gracious what did this 
mean ? Events were crowding so thickly on this 
momentous night 1 I struggled to the door, and 
looked opt. I saw nothing, heard nothing; our 
mother wag, sitting there in stale outside, on a 
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cane-bottomed chair, to receive the company. It 
was perilous to speak to her. Where was the 
voice? Hark! There it rang out again! “Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkinwaters! Miss Jenkinwaters ! Mr. 
Alfred Jenkinwaters! Major Pumpes!” Surely 
it was the voice of the noble Aubrey? But here 
was a stately man, in a white tic and a white waist¬ 
coat, stepping up-stairs, with a bearing infinitely 
majestic, a herald to the Jenkinwaters family. 

1 could not recognise him. I should never 
have known him. But the voice still rang 
musically in my ears. And yet there was 
a mournfulness in his deportment, an air of 
suffering and placid resignation in the way in 
which lie went through hi3 funotion, that was to 
melncxpressibly affecting. I longed to accost 
him, to enter into familiar relations with him. 

• But I durst *iot; for our mother was still sitting 
enthroned in the aane-bottomed chair. 

I got back to the cornet, with whom I was 
now ofi a footing of deep and. confiden^al inter¬ 
course. “ I have seen him,” I whispered. Mr. 

Lorimer is-” (The noble Aubrey was Lori- 

mer in the bills.) “ Hush ! hush 1” said the 
comet, looking round. “ There ain’t no Lorimers 
here. That’s the stage. Perkeboyes is his name.” 
“But,” said I, “ Mr. Lorimer “ I ain’t Lori¬ 
mer neither,” he said, a little pettishly. “ Val- 
voni—Signor Valvoni’s my name.” Wondering 
at this curious difference m the case of those who 
were brothers, I was yet restrained from further 
inquiries by the manner of Signor Valvoni. 

Before the night was over, it was settled that 
my friend the cornet should arrange with his 
brother : who was too sensitive* after his gross 
treatment at the hands of the Delaval Family, to 
endure any allusion to the subject from third 
pari ies. lie would communicate the result at a 
pastrycook’s some two streets away. Huorigin- 
ally proposed the assignation at a public-house; 
but that I firmly declined. 

Now it was that I missed the supporting aid 
of honest John Plusher. The whole weight of 
the negotiation was thrown upon my shoulders. 
And yet the first thing necessary, 1 felt, was to 
put myself entirely in his hands, far away as he 
was. I was much pleased with the shape of this 
sentiment, and got it bv heart in bed, the f ext 
night; though, indeed, I believe this putting my¬ 
self in his hands was but an inducement to his 
putting something in my bauds. Still be bad 
promised, and so 1 determined to appeal to him 
m avnanly way. This expression also struck me 
as being line, and I got it also by heart in bed. 
The result of the whole was a letter composed 
after many hours of agony (the procuring the note- 
paper involving the sin of larceny), a strange 
production, made up of numy tottering capitals, 
and suffering from caligrapnic cramps aid palsy : 

■ “ my dear john,—i hope you are quite well, 
and 1 hope sister Jane is quite well also, i and 
mama arc very well too. i met a limn who 
heard of the dog—-i wish you were here—to 
put myself in your liands in a manly way—far 
away as bo was. pflSase write. 

“ Ever your affectionate and friendly Brother.” 


It struck me nothing oould be more delicate, 
or even elegant, than the way in which this was 
put. I read it over several times. I read it to 
my younger brother, who was lost in admira¬ 
tion, ana sucked Ids thumb with wonder. I 
even—vanity getting the better of prudence- 
read it privately to Mary the housemaid. She 
kindly advanced me the sum of a penny on my 
own personal security, to defray the postage. 

By return, came a letter from honest John. 
Such a letter! I had not miscalculated his 
noble nature in putting myself so freely in his 
hands, far away as he was. Nothing could be 
nobler, grander, than his conduct. He said, leave 
it all to mm; he would manage it: and let Perke¬ 
boyes, or Lorimer, put himself in direct commu¬ 
nication with him. Ho was up in town in about 
% week. He kept the? assignation at the pastry¬ 
cook’s ; in another fortnight, the renowned dog 
Ctesar had retired from his dramatic career, ana 
become a member of our family. 

I believe the Delaval Family must have been 
in sad straits about this time, from the physical 
condition of the frame of the noble animal. There 
had been a conjoined indifference in the public 
mind both to the family and the unrivalled animal. 
However this might be, they were eager to part 
with their dog. They parted with him for, I 
believe, a not extravagant sum, the amount of 
which the innate delicacy of honest John would 
never let me know. 

My mother naturally objected to receive the 
noble dog into her family, but she was a tender 
woman—is still, for 1 am glad to say she still 
rules our mansion—and gave way. After his first 
meal, consumed with a frightful greediness, the 
result of many days’ abstineuce,he at once showed 
a disposition to enter into the most cordial rela¬ 
tions. He gained rapidly on all the members 
of the household. There was an honest bluntucss, 
a plain straightforward manner, about him, that 
conciliated ml. He kept his great mouth and red 
tongue alwt^'s on view, ana panted habitually, 
like a sort of canine steam-engine. He was so 
large and great and stately: so reasonable, and 
so quiet: that it was impossible to overlook him, 
or consider him other than one of the regular 
members of the family. He asserted himself 
firmly, yet not obtrusively* 

Strange to-jay, he could never be got to go 
through any of hie dramatic efforts: such as 
ringing bells, or carrying fiat candlesticks in his 
mouth. Any approaches in this direction he 
seemed to shuns though it were a discreditable 
page in bis life which he would willingly blot 
out. His connexion with the Delaval Family he 
would have the world forget; lie showed his 
sense of the indelicacy of any allusion to the 
subject—which might take the shape of hanging 
an imitation bell-cord before bis nose, or trying 
to encourage him t(5 take up a flat candlestick 
in bis mouth—by raising himself slowly on bis 
feet, and walking slowly from the room. 

But he had other fancies and accomplishments 
which were very pleasant, and which, as being 
of an unprofessional nature, he never had any 
; objection to exhibit. On being invited to 
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“ Speak,” he would gather himself up, simu¬ 
late a certain ferocity, and finally deliver himself 
of a startling bark in a full deep key. Or, he 
would be shown, say a glove, or a whip, or other 
portable article capable of being conveniently 
carried in his mouth, and would be then brought 
away down into the street, round the corner, up 
past the square, for a quarter of a mile or more. 
His demeanour during this interval would be of 
a strange and mysterious sort; for he would 
walk with his great black eyes fixed steadily, and 
with a painfully earnest expression, on the face 
of the party directing the experiment. To smile, 
or even allow a muscle to stir, was fatal; he 
instantly interpreted it as a signal of acquiescence, 
and was oflf and away, bounding along m a sort of 
heavy gallop, his tongue lolling out, his great ears 
swinging like saddle-bagS, and the momentum 
of liis progress clearly dangerous to unguarded 
passers-by. The door being left open, he would 
come tearing up-stairs, dash in rudely and bois¬ 
terously, seize the article, and disappear. It was 
dangerous to play any trick with him on these 
occasions, for he felt that it was a question of 
character, and he allowed no consideration tti 
stand between him and duty. The flat candle¬ 
stick was once tried to be palmed on him by an 
artifice—an insult which lie resented by with¬ 
drawing himself from all friendly intercourse with 
the family for the space of nearly a day and a 
night. 

The hours of joy and social entertainment I 
spent in the society of this noble creature are not 
to be described. He was positively a second 
brother to me; and I hope I shall not be con¬ 
sidered wanting in fraternal love, if I say that I 
believe his mental powers were, if anything, 
more developed than those of my first brother. 
Our walks were delightful. In the house he 
enjoyed universal respect, as a sensible, well- 
bred, kind, generous, lngh-souled gentleman, who 
would not descend to a mean action fqr the world. 
From the housemaids, especially, not a breath 
ever came to tarnish his good name. His me¬ 
mory is still green, and-Ah! his memory! 

I must come to that now. 

It fell out in this way. It wgs a Saturday night, 
and extensive painting operations, carried on di¬ 
ligently through the whiole week, were at last con¬ 
cluded. The nouse was fresh ai^t resplendent, 
and we felt a natural pride in its glory. I re¬ 
collect that Saturday so well! We went to bed; 
but I remember being ftwakcnpd with a start, 
and. finding the butler, in his waistcoat, standing 
over me with a lighted candle. “ Hush, Master 
Jack,” he said. “ Get up and come down. Poor 
Csesar! The poor dog!” I started up, and was 
dressed in a moment. “ Hush, Master Jack! 
Don’t let the mistress hear." “ And what is it ?” 
said I, very agitated. “ 0\ lie’s bad, lie’s very 
bad. I’m afraid-” 

We hurried dowirnnd crossed the yard to the 
wooden tenement where poor Csesar usually 
resided. The butler carried the candle—one of 
the old, old objectionable fiat candlesticks. As 
we came near, we heard mournful and piteous 
groans, and there, at his kennel door, was 


stretched out helplessly—his noble flank heaving 
distressfully—his head rising and falling again 
on the flags, with short gasps—the brave crea¬ 
ture, the dear dear dog, the gallant Csesar! 
“ Those painters!” said the butler. “ Some of 
their stuff had got mixed with his food." “ Call 
up the house—fetch a doctor,” I cried, dis¬ 
tractedly. The butler was a sombre man. He 
shook his head. "In a few minutes lie’ll be 
past that! the poor brute.” I wept over him. 
“ See I” said the butler, holding/lown the candle. 
The light fell upon his head, still working up 
and down convulsively. I called to him despair¬ 
ingly. “Cmsar! Good dog! Good fellow! 
Poor Cmsar! Old fellow!’’ I was chokjng, 
and here fairly burst out. “ He don’t know you. 
Master Jack,” said the butler, sitill holding down 
the light. The large bright eyes were'glazing very 
fast, and the eyelids were dropping down quietly 
over them. “Good dog!” I cried again, quite 
hysterically. “ Poor fellow! Don’t you know 
me P Dear old fellow, don’t you ?” The glazing 
eyes gave no sign; but the large bushy tail, 
which had been lying out quite straight and 
limp, began to move ever so softly—the motion 
was almost imperceptible, just as if a breeze was 
stirring the hair a little. That grateful recogni¬ 
tion from the dying dog was inexpressibly sweet 
to think of, long, long afterwards. And then 
the butler, who was naturally a humane man, 
took me away into the house. 

This is the simple history of (he Renowned 
Dog Csesar, once the property of the Delaval 
Family. 


OUR OIL-FLASKS. 

Oil t Of course every one knows what oil is. 
Florence oil—for salads—comes from Florence 
in those thin flasks always on one side, with a 
wicker covering that never stands straight, 
stoppered with cotton wool, or the blunt end of 
the little straw tassel, when people are untidy 
and put things to wrong uses;—comes out of the 
olive-berry, those mouldy-looking green things, 
all salt and oil, which one eats after dinner and 
tliii&s very nasty, but daren’t say so, and 
doesn’t know what to do with the stones, when 
one is f young and shy and not up to * all the 
nicenesses of table-manners. Surely there is 
nothing so very particular about oil that one 
need make an article out of it! And yet it has 
some curious facts and circumstances connected 
with it in its various appearances: quite curious 
enough for a ten minutes’ rapid reading in among 
the graver tasks of the day. 

There arc two kind£ of oils, the fixed or fatty, 
and the f volatile or essential. The first are 
bland and mild to the taste, and, whether of 
animal or vegetable origin, are all composed of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, but with a large 
proportion of carbon, which makes them good 
for food and light. They are the chemists’ 
“oils,” “tallows,” and “butters.” The second 
are hot and pungent, chiefly used in perfumery 
and as stimulants in medicine, and of a very 
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varied chemical composition—some containing 
only carbon and hydrogen, as the oil of turpen¬ 
tine ; others adding oxygen, as the oil of cloves; 
and others containing sulphur, as the oil of 
garlic. But our present flasks are all filled with 
the fixed or fatty oils: the volatile or essential 
must wait their turn. 

By the discoveries of Chevreul, “the father 
of the fatty acids,” as he is called, the fixed oils 
are known now to have three invariable consti¬ 
tuents, oleine, margarine, and stearine—all com¬ 
pounds of glyceftne with fatty acid—and it is 
according to the greater or less proportion of 
one or the other that fat is more or less fusible 
or solid. Thus, oleine is liquid at any ordinary 
tcnf^crature, but margarine is solid up to 
116 deg. Fahrenheit, and stearine up to 130 deg. 

• Fahrenheit. • An experiment on these two sub¬ 
stances may be made by those fond of chemistry 
and not afraid of evil smells or dirty fingers. 
Melt shmc solid mutton fat in a glass gask, and 
shake it with several times its weight of fcther. 
When cool the stearine falls in beautiful soft 
crystals, leaving the margarine aud oleine in 
solution. Press out the soft mass of stearine in 
a cloth, and evaporate the liquid remaining: 
you will then get margarine and oleine together, 
if you press them out through folds of blotting- 
paper. The residue, dissolved afresh in ether, 

f ives pure margarine; very like stearine, only 
lelting at a lower point. Oleine is difficult to 
get pure. The best way is to freeze olive oil, 
when the margarine crystallises and sinks, and 
the oleine is left floating at the top, and can be 
skimmed off. The importance 5f all these dis¬ 
coveries, and which of the animal fats and vege¬ 
table oils have more or less of these compounds, 
can hardly be over-estimated, when we see their 
practical results in the beautiful candle* which 
arc sold now at half the original cost, and more 
than twice the light-giving power, of the ancient 
wax and muttons; and in the pure and bright 
burning oils—so pure and colourless that they 
reveal the secret of straw-coloured gloves, ana 
do not let them pass for white. 

There is scarcely a portion of the animal 
body that has not fat mixed with it,'either in 
separate masses, or indislinguishably; as iifcthe 
bones and fibrous parts of the body to jje got 
at only»bv certain processes ; but not many 
plants "yield oil. The richest are the cruci¬ 
ferous tribe, including the seeds of radish, 
mustard, rocket, camellina (gold of pleasure), 
garden cresses, and rape, in the three varieties 
of Brassica napus et campestris, the common 
rape; Brassica prsecox, summer rape; and 
Brassica campestris oleifera, or colza. But 
these are not all good,for food or light; 
some of them being of the kind callSd “dry¬ 
ing oils,” as we shall see presently. The 
quantity of oil to be got from plants and 
seeds varies, not only in different species of the 
same thing, but according to climate and cul¬ 
ture ; still, for broad measurement, it may be 
said that nuts yield half their weight of oil; 
Brassica oleracea et bampestris, one-Ugrd; the 
variety called colza, in France, two-fifths} 


hempseed, one-fourth ; aud linseed from one- 
fourth to one-fifth. The grasses and pea tribe | 
(gramineie et leguminoste) rarely give a trace 
of oil; only one of the former—the roots of 
the Cyprus grass, which is not a true grass by 
the way—and two of the latter; both foreign. 
Oue is called the oil of Behen.from the seeds 
of n plant (Moringa aptcra) growing wild in 
Arabia and Syria but cultivated in the West 
Indies, and chiefly used in perfumery, “ to dis¬ 
solve out the odoriferous principle of the 
flowers,” being absolutely pure, mild to the taste, 
inodorous, becoming slowly rancid, and free from 
all acid: the other is ground-nut oil, from the 
Arachis hypogsea, a native of America. The pro¬ 
perties of ground-nut oil were tested by a kind 
of accident in Europe. A large cargo o.f nuts 
Ijad arrived at Bremeif, aitd found no purchasers 
in their natural state, as good for luncheon or 
dessert; so the importers expressed the oil, 
and then found market enough. Where the 
ground-nut grows, that is, in tropical climates, 
the inhabitants eat the seeds raw, which then 
have a slight resemblance to haricot beans, or 
make them into a kind of paste-like chocolate. 
They are very pleasant when properly roasted, 
which is rather hard to get done down stairs; 
and have the further quality of being wholesome 
and nutritious. The potato tribe, Solanaccse, 
give us henbane-seed oil, tobacco-seed oil, and 
oil of deadly nightshade; while the Rosaces, 
which term includes the peach, cherry, plum, 
almond, and the seeds of the apple, are among 
the most valuable of all. But the king of the 
oil-yielding trees is the Olive; that dusky, 
dusty-looking, shadeless, narrow-leaved, humbug 
of a tree, which disappoints every one so bitterly 
at first sight, and for which Europe is indebted 
to the Greeks of past times, who introduced it 
from Syria, where the Hebrews had long known 
its virtues. 

The salad-oil of commerce and our summer 
dinners, is said to be got from Nice and Genoa; 
we call it Florence oil, in a grand kind of gene¬ 
ralising way; but excepting the coarse ship¬ 
ments from Gallipoli, good chiefly for machincrv, 
we get but comparatively little Italian oil at aD, 
and very seldom good olive oil unadulterated, 
even from Aix and Monfpellier, whence our 
chief supplies come. Poppy oil, ground-nut oil, 
and oil of sesamum, adulterate our table oil; 
colza oil adulterates the second running of olive 
oil, for the manufacturers; and colza oil itself 
is adulterated with various cheaper oils, but 
principally with whale oil. All of which may 
be discovered by various chemical tests, by 
which the oil changes colour according to the 
kinds employed; but by ways and appearances 
too long to give here. 

The olive harvestyit Aix is an important cir¬ 
cumstance in the local life; on the good'or ill re¬ 
sult of which depends the well-being or misery of 
many hundreds of people. When gathered, the 
fruit is heaped up in barns and cellars for a few 
days, to allow just the beginning of fermenta¬ 
tion to set ini; only the beginning; for, if suf¬ 
fered to ferment throughout the mass as it lies 
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there, the whole yield would be ruined, and 
rendered useless save for the coarsest purposes 
of manufacture. When the exact moment has 
arrived between loosening and fermentation, the 
olives are put into bulrush bags, called cabas, 
and crushed very gently under a screw. The 
pale, greenish-yellow, limpid, sweet, inodorous 
liquid that runs from this first gentle squeeze, is 
called Virgin Oil, and is the oil used in the 
watch trade, being a kind of idealisation of oil, 
not clogging the finest wheels ; but happy the 
gourmand who can go shares with the watch¬ 
makers, and command fresh virgin oil for his 
kitchen 1 Nothing in the world is such a deli¬ 
cious cooking medium; and the cordon bleu 
who can get this, dispenses with all forms of 
lard or butter, until 1 he pale, greenish-yellow 
turns to a more decfded gold, deepening and 
deepening till it gets the awful hue and flavour 
known as rancid. When the virgin oil has 
run out, the half-crushed olives are taken out 
of the bags, to bo put in again with boiling 
water, and again pressed, a little harder under 
the screw this time. The oil and water run out 
together; and, when cold, the oil floats on tka 
top, and is skimmed off with flat ladles: “ lever 
l’huile” the technical term. This is Ordinary 
Oil, and very good for the table, too, when per¬ 
fectly fresh, but inclined to become rancid sooner 
than the virgin. After the skimming there 
is still some oil left in the water, which is led 
away into a large cistern or reservoir, called 
l’enfer, where it remains for many days, the oil 
gradually collecting on the top. Then the water 
is drawn off from below, leaving the oil, which 
is known as l’huile d’enfer, or Lamp Oil. An¬ 
other yield called Thuile ferments, is oil got 
from olives in a state of fermentation; but this 
is rarely employed, and the oil is never met with 
in trade. Only the virgin oil and the ordinary 
oil arc sent abroad j l’huile d’enfer and the hor¬ 
rible fermented stuff arc mercifully kept at home. 

Though Spain has such magnificent fruit—the 
Spanish olives are much larger than the French— 
she makes but inferior oil, owing to the rude¬ 
ness and poverty of her machinery, whereby the 
olives ferment before they oan be crushed, and 
thus the oil is never quite sweet or pure, and soon 
turns violently rancia. Which is the reason why 
that terrible smell and taste of l*id oil, mingled 
with the smell and taste of garlic, destroys every 
meal cooked in Spain; while in Italy yon have 
oil cookery without any of tlpse disagreeable 
results. Italian oil is certainly first rate, though 
the machinery employed is not much superior to 
the Spanish. As for the Gallipoli oil, the ma¬ 
nufacture of that is of rudest and simplest 
description. The Neapolitan women and chil- 
dred pick up the ripe fruit as it falls from the 
tree, fling the olives into a mill and crush them 
up body and bones, skin and kernel together; 
whence streams fofth.an oil, according to the 
law of olive nature. They ladle this oil into 
skins—sheep, goat, kid, bullock, anything handy 
—and send it to the seaport of Gallipoli, to be 
clarified in the huge cisterns cut in the rock on 
which the town is built; and to be finally shipped 


off to England and elsewhere, under the name 
of Gallipoli oil; but by no means to be attempted 
for food, for frying fish, or for summer salads. 

Almond oil is got by squeezing bitter almonds, 
which are cheaper than.and as good as, the sweet, 
between cold metal plates. This is the first qua¬ 
lity; the second is got by pressing them again 
between heated metal plates, the heat acting as 
a further power of expression; and the result of 
both processes is a sweet-tasted and inodorous 
oil. When an almond-scented oil is needed, 
then the almonds are first blanched in hot water, 
and carefully dried again previous to being 
pressed; by which process the oil retains the 
odorous particles, and is the “oil of bitter 
almonds” we all know of. If wc want the i 
essential oil of almonds, which'is quite another 
thing, the mare or bittor-almond lake left by" 
the first process—the almond's with all the bland 
oil expressed—is distilled with water, and the 
essential*oil passes up with the steam and con¬ 
denses in the worm. Cocoa-nut oil is obtained 
by heat, pressure, and water, all together. It 
soon turns rancid, and is principally used here 
for candles and soap; but employ what per¬ 
fumes we will in the latter, the horrible smell 
of the cocoa-nut oil survives and overpowers j 
everything, and when the rose and the almond 
and the lavender and the patchouli have all I 
vanished from our hands, cocoa-nut oil remains* 
The Indians and Cinghalese use this oil largely 
as a pomade, hut we cannot do so, unless we 
become indifferent to evil smells as a national j 
characteristic. . Palm oil is that gold-coloured j 
“butter” which one puts into home-made po- ! 
madcs, more as a colouring agent than anything j 
ebe, seeing that it soon turns rancid, and so [ 
spoils the whole making. It is said that palm 
oil, when fresh, has the odour of violets, but I j 
suppose I have never met with it perfectly fresh, ! 
ns this is a fact quite undiscovered by me. It I 
is principally used in making candles, when it is 1 
bleached, unless people chance to prefer them 
of a muddy yellow instead of white; and that 
sickening-looking stuff which the railway porters 
dab into the wheel-boxes to keep them from 
taking fire, is palm oil and tallow, mixed with a 
littfcj soda lye. 

We all know something about colza oil; those 
of us at least who use moderator lamps; but we 
do not all get it quite pure as it comes from 
the seeds of that special hrassica devoted to its 
expression. Colza oil was put on its trial in 
1845, when Faraday reported on its excellences 
and blemishes, on-behalf of the Trinity House, 
interested iu getting the best light at the least 
cost, and, until then, burning sperm in all its 
lighthoiycs. This report was decidedly favour¬ 
able to colza; the light being full one and a 
half as compared with sperm oil, and the cost 
three and sixpence a gallon as against six and 
fourpence for the sperm. The price has risen 
since then, unfortunately, being now, for the ill 
luck of the consumers, four and ninepence or 
five shillings the gallon, and deoidedly not better 
than in Abe early days; indeed, not so good, 
because now adulterated, which it was not then. 
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Not only for light, but also for food and manure, 
is the colza plant valuable to the world. Cattle 
fatten on it, and ground fattens on it; and the 
Abbe de Commerel, the introducer to the French 
Agricultural Society in 1789 of this chou a 
faucher—"mowing cabbage,” as he calls it— 
was a greater benefactor to mankind than lie 
dreamed of. Colza cabbage may be said to have 
been one of the agents of civilisation. 

Then there is laurel oil, or “ the oil of bays,” 
got from the berries of the bay-tree (Laurus no- 
bilis) principally*from Italy and the south of 
Europe generally; the greater part being 
shipped from Trieste; and which our doctors 
and veterinary surgeons flse as a stimulating 
liniffieut for sprains and bruises, and in paralysis. 
Is it one of the Ingredients of the famous nine 
•oils? Also*the native oil of laurel or laurel 
turpentine, imported from Demerara, and got by 
matin" incisions in the bark of a large forest 
tree cafled by the Spaniards Azcyte de jassafras, 
and growing in the forests between Ormocb and 
Parime. These incisions yield a pale yellow oil, 
smelling something between turpentine and oil 
of lemons, and easily dissolving caoutchouc. The 
Valeria Indies, a Malabar tree, gives “ piney tal¬ 
low oil,” if the fruit is boiled in water and the fat 
skimmed from the to}). It is white and smells 
pleasantly, makes good soap and candles out in 
its native place, but is little known, and less used, 
here. Then our spindle-tree gives us an oil as 
well^s butchers’ skewers: an oil yellow and 
thick, bitter and acrid to the taste, and in odour 
like colza; and the beech-tree has nuts good for 
feeding pigs, but better for the fwelvc per cent 
of oil to be expressed from them—a clear oil, 
thick, inodorous, and pale-yellow in colour, used 
in France for both light and cooking, and in 
Silesia, by the peasants, in the place of butter. 
And there is the oil of mustard-seed, good for 
soups and cooking; and tel oil, or the oil of the 
Sesamum Orientate, called “ oily grain” in South 
Carolina, and used for soups and puddings like 
rice, the oil coming in for salads, and, indeed, 
being often mixed with olive oil: the oil of Behen, 
already spoken of; rapesced oil—the ordinary 
English rape, which is the best—used for light¬ 
ing, for the manufacture of soft soaps, in^he 
preparation of leather, and for oiling machinery; 
plum-kc*ucl oil, tasting like the oil of Sweet 
almonds, transparent, and of a brown-yellow, 
soon turning rancid, but much liked in Wurtem- 
berg*for lighting purposes; and the "butter of 
cacao,” had from the nuts of the Theobroma 
cacao, when crushed in hot water, and had to 
the extent of fifty per cent. It is yellow, but 
can be melted white in hot water; smells and 
tastes like the cacao-nut ;is of the consistency 
of suet, and keeps long fresh witkouMuming 
rancid. And, lastly, there is the "butter of 
nutmegs,” prepared by beating the nutmegs to a 
nstc, steaming them, and then pressing them 
' etween heated plates. This butter is imported 
in oblong cakes covered with leaves and look¬ 
ing like common bricks, of an orange colour, 
firm consistency, arfmatic and frajjrant in 
odour, like the nutmegs themselves—when not 


wooden. A spurious article is sometimes made 
of animal fat boiled with powdered nutmegs 
and flavoured with sassafras; but it can be 
easily distinguished by the wary. All these 
are the non-arying oils, good for food and light, 
the oils which, as they grow old, get thicker, 
less combustible, offensive to the taste and 
rancid, irritating the throat in consequence of 
the acid that is developed in them. But that acid 
can be removed by boiling rancid oil in water, 
with a little magnesia, for a quarter of an hour, 
or until it no longer reddens the litmus paper. 

Now we come to the drying oils, those which 
go chiefly to make painters’ varnishes, which dry 
up into a transparent, yellowish, flexible sub¬ 
stance, with a skin formed over the surface of 
the oil, by which all alteration of its condition 
is stooped. When boiled with litharge, or oxide 
of lead, they become even more drying, as every 
painter, fond of experiments, knows; and *lf 
one-eighth of resin is added to the process it 
reatly improves the look of the painting when 
ry. First, there is linseed oil, which makes 
printers’ ink when it has been burned and 
ipixed with one-sixth of its weight of lamp black, 
which is a final dressing to thin gummed silks, 
which varnishes leather and oilcloth, and which, 
when thoroughly expressed from the seeds, leaves 
“oilcake” for cattle-feeding and the destruc¬ 
tion of pleasant milk and butter. Then therein 
walnut oil, an even more rapidly drying oil than 
linseed, used chiefly for paints and varnishes, and, 
because it gets white by age, for white paints; 
and hazel-nut oil; and poppy oil, from the seeds 
which have none of the narcotic properties of 
the capsules whence wo get the laudanum, the 
seeds being sold for birds under the name of 
maw-seed, and quite harmless. The oil is like 
olive oil in look and taste, and is used to adul¬ 
terate it; when treated with litharge or sub¬ 
acetate of lead, it is used for paints—without 
such treatment, for lighting. Hempsecd feed 
birds, and give a capital oil for varnishes; also 
sometimes used for lighting, but not often or 
satisfactorily, for it makes a thick edge and clogs 
the wick; it does better in the soft soap and 
paint manufactories. Sunflower oil makes soap; 
it is sometimes us£d for food, and sometimes 
for lighting, but chiefly fowsoap. Grape-seeds 
have an oil which must not be confounded with 
the fusil oil obtained in the rectification of 
spirits, whether from grape or corns, for the one 
is bland and insipid, inodorous, and sometimes, 
in the south, treed for food, and the other is 
simply disgust ing, but largely used for confec¬ 
tionary. And there is the oil ot belladonna, which 
is used in Wurtcmberg for lighting and cooking 
limpid, golden-yellow, insipid, and inodorous, 
with all the poisonous .principles left in the 
residual cake, which cannot, therefore, be used 
for cattle-feeding, a 5 other more harmless re¬ 
sidual cakes, ana the expression of which stu- 
pifies the workmen employed. And there is 
tobacoo-seed oil, limpid, green-yellow, and in¬ 
odorous, and with no more of the narcotic prin¬ 
ciples of the plant than poppv-seed oil. And, 
lastly, there is castor-oil, ana there is croton oil} 
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the one got by expression from the seeds of the 
Ricins officinalis, or Palma Christi, the other 
by expression and distillation by alcohol, from 
the seeds of the croton Tiglii. And what the 
first is our nursery knows too well iu the hours 
spanning Christmas-day and Twelth Night to¬ 
gether in one arch of feasting, pleasure, morning 
tempers, rhubarb and magnesia, and the doctor 
with still nastier punishments. These arc the 
principal vegetable oils, of the fixed or fatty kind. 

The only animal oils, properly so called, are 
lard oil, tallow oil, and neat’s-foot oil: and these 
arc obtained from the fats of the various beasts 
indicated—from hog’s lard, from sheep’s tallow, 
and from cow-hccl: but the fats, or slearine, or 
adipose tissue, or by what name soever it is 
considered well to call them, come quite under 
another heading, and d<5 not rightfully run iijto 
our oil-flasks. Lard oil is used for greasing wool; 
fallowed makes the best kindsof soap; and neat’s- 
foot oil oils church clocks admirably, because it 
does not solidify at even a comparatively low 
temperature, and does not soon tarn rancid. 

The animal oils are few, and the fish oils arc 
not many ; but of enormous value. First, thercys 
train oil, which comes from the whale, the por¬ 
poise, the pilchard, the seal, and others; an od of 
a brownish colour, disagreeable to the smell, 
used for lighting, for making soft soaps, and in 
the preparation of leather; also, says historical 
ill nature, much valued as a winter dram by Rus¬ 
sian sailors, to whom a pound of tallow-candles 
is as welcome as a box of bonbons to a Spanish 
belle. The peculiar, and most peculiarly dis¬ 
agreeable odour of train oil, is due to the de¬ 
composition, during the homeward passage, of 
the animal matter attached to the blubber, by 
which is developed a certain fat composed of 
glycerine and phoceuic acid. Porpoise oil is 
very like whale oil. Cod-liver oil is got from the 
livers of the common cod, the dorse, the coal- 
fish, the burbot, the ling, and tl|C torsk. In 
Australia, the liver of the dugong is used instead 
of the cod: but no dugong liver oil lias found 
its way over here. Fish oil of various kinds is 
largely used for soap-making; and the famous 
Naples soap is made frouMish oil and potash,' 
giving a marvellous lat her for strong beards; but 
before any soap can be made, the glycerine of 
the oil must first be got rid of.-when the fatty 
acid is mixed with alkali, and soap is formed. 
In the case of glycerine soap, the glycerine is 
put back again, when it combines in a different 
manner. Diachylon plaster, an'insoluble soap, is 
only lead and oil: and ammonia and oil is a “vola¬ 
tile liniment, forming a milky emulsion, and used 
as a rubefacient in medicine.” Are there many 
who recognise in these majestic words our oltl 
greasy friend, the hartshorn and oil bottle ? 

Then there are the essential or volatile oils, 
found in various parts of plants; in the flowers 
of some—as the orange-flower (ncroli), the dried 
clove-bud (essential oil of cloves), the elder- 
flower, lavender-spikes, rose-leaves (attar or otto 
of roses), jessamine, mignonette, camomile, and 


indeed in all sweet or strong-smelling flowers; 
in the fruit of others—as the oil of bergamot from 
the ripe fruit of the Citrus bergamia, the oil of 
nutmegs (not the butter), extracted from the 
macc which is the inner lining of the nutmeg, from 
juuipcr-bcrrics, orange rinds, and lemon rinds ; 
m the bark of others—as oil of cinnamon from 
the bark of the cinnamon-trce of Ceylon (Laurus 
ciniiamomum), oil of turpentine, distilled from the 
“ oleo resin” of pine-trees, and when rectified and 
redistilled, sold as the camphinc which smokes 
so abominably when not siilficientiy supplied 
with air, and which smokes more abominably 
still when it has been left exposed (o the air, 
by which it becomes resinified again, ;uid_unfit 
for burning; m the leaves—from orange-leaves, 
from the dry leaves of the Melaleuca cajeputi, 
known as cujeput oil from the Moluccas, oil of 
savinc, from the leaves of thu Juniperua sabinus, 
and others ; in the seeds of many, and in the 
roots o[ i a few. But the essential oils’ have a 
less‘Varied usefulness than the fatty; and if a 
law was passed prohibiting the use of perfumes, 
there would then be very few distilled at all. 
But all arc not distilled ; for the essential oil of 
certain ilowere, in which resides the perfume, 
or what chemists call the “odoriferous prin¬ 
ciple,” is so delicate and evanescent that the 
only way to get at it is by imprisoning it in a 
neutral medium, as in the process called enflou- 
rage. Scented buds and petals arc gently laid 
in perfectly inodorous grease, which tkus be¬ 
comes impregnated with the perfume. 

Oil has a peculiar facility for developing heal. 
If hemp, or w6ol, or paper, sawdust, rags, soot, 
shavings—what not of refuse—be smeared witli 
oil and left to the free action of the sun and 
air, they will soon get hot, begin to smoke, and 
finally burst into flame: which accouuts for 
many of the apparently mysterious fires of mills 
and manufactories. And if linseed oil and 
ground magancse are “ triturated” together, the 
soft lump so formed will speedily become firm, 
and take fire of its own accord. Oils are puri¬ 
fied by sulphuric acid, by steam aud hot air 
passing through them, and by tannic acid. Mine¬ 
ral oils, so called, are not oils at all, according 
tortile proper definition of oils; they are fluid 
hydro-carbons, with the addition, iu the Burmese 
naphtha, of a considerable quantity of’paraffine. 
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so serious an attachment could spring up; why, 
it is scarcely a month since you were first intro¬ 
duced at that ball.” 

“ Mamma,” murmured Julia, hanging her head, 
“ you are mistaken; we knew each other before.” 

Mrs. Dodd looked all astonishment. 

“ Now I Kill make a clean breast of it,” said 
Julia, impetuously, addressing some invisible ob¬ 
stacle. “ I tell you I am sick of having secrets 
from my own mother.” And with this out it all 
came. 

She told the story of her heart better than I 
have; and, woman-like, dwelt on the depths of 
loyalty and delicate love she had read in Alfred’s 
moonlit face that night at Henley. She. said no 
eloquence could have touched her like it. 
“Mamma, something said to me, ‘Ay, look at 
him well, for that is your husband; to be/ ” She 
even tried to solve the mystery of her soi-disant 
sickness; “ I was disturbed by a feeling so new 
and so powerful,* but, above all, by having a 
secret from you; the first; the last.” 

“Well, darling, then why have a secret? 
Why not trust me, your friend as well as yout 
mother?” 

“Ah! why, indeed ? I am a puzzle to myself. 
1 wanted you to know, and yet I could not tell 
you. I kept giving you hints, and hoped so you 
would take them, and make me speak out. But 
when I tried to tell you plump, something kept 
pull—pull—pulling me inside, and I couldn’t. 
Mark my words! some day it will turn out that 
I am neither more nor less than a fooL” 

Mrs. Dodd slighted this ingeniomf solution. 
She said, after a moment’s reflection, that the 
fault of this misunderstanding lay between the 
two: “ I remember now I have had many hints; 
my mind must surely have gone to sleep. I was 
a poor simple woman who thought her daughter 
was to be always a child. And yf>u were very 
wrong to go and set a limit to your mother’s 
love: there is none—none whatever.” She 
added: “1 must import a little prudence and 
respect for the world’s opinion into this new 
connexion; but whoever you love shall find no 
enemy in me.” . , 

Next day, Alfred came to know his fate. He 
was received with ceremonious courtesy. At 
first he was a good deal embarrassed, but this 
was no sooner spen than it was relieved by Mrs. 
Dodd with tact and gentleness/ When her turn 
came, she said, “Your papa? Of course you 
have communicated this step to him ?” 

Alfred looked a little confused, and said, 
“No: he left for London two days ago, as it 
happens.” 

“That is unfortunate,” said Mrs. Dodd. 
" Your best plan would be to write to him at 
once; I need hardly tell you that we shall enter 
no family without an invitation from its head.” 

_iii._ 


* Fwhspslfren this faint attempt at self-analysis 
was dtte^p tfie Influence of Dr. Wbateley. For, by 
nature, ydiag ladies of this age seldom turn the eyo 
inward. « 


Alfred replied that he was well aware of that, 
and that he knew his father, and could answer 
for him. 

"No doubt,” said Mrs. Dodd; “but, as a 
matter of reasonable form, I prefer he should 
answer for, himself.” 

Alfred would write by this post. “It is a 
mere form,” said he, “for my father has but one 
answer to his children, ‘Please yuurselves.’ He 
sometimes adds, ‘and how much money shall 
you want ?’ These are his twx/formul*.” 

He then delivered a glowing eulogy on his 
father; and Mrs. Dodd, to whom the boy’s | 
character was. now a - grave and anxious study, 
saw with no common satisfaction his cficek 
flush, and his eyes moisten, as'he dwelt on the 
calm, sober, unvarying affection, and reasonable' 
indulgence, he and his sister* had met with all 
their lives from the best of parents. Resuming 
to the topic of topics, he proposed an engage¬ 
ment. “ I have a ring in my pocket,” said this 
brisk wooer, looking down. But this Mrs. Dodd 
thought premature and unnecessary.. 

“ You.are nearly of age,” said she, “ and tlien 
you will be able to marry, if you are in the same 
mind.” But, upon being warmly pressed, she* 
half conceded even this. “Well,” said slie, 
“on receiving your father’s consent, you can 
propose an engagement to Julia, and she shall 
use her own judgment. But, until them you 
will not even mention such a thing to her. 
May I count on so much forbearance from you, 
sir?” 

“Dear Mts. Dodd,” said Alfred, “of course 
you may. I should indeed he ungrateful if I 
could not wait a post for that. May I write to 
my father here ?” added he, naively. 

Mrs. Dodd smiled, furnished him with writing 
materials, and left him, with a polite excuse. 

“ Albion Villa, Sept. 29. 

"My dear Father,—You are too thorough a 
man of the world, and too well versed in human 
nature, to be surprised at hearing that I, so long 
invulnerable* have at last formed a devoted 
attachment to one whose beauty, goodness, and 
accomplishments I will not now enlarge upon; 
they are indescribable, and you will very soon 
see them and judge for yourself;"the attach¬ 
ment, though short in weeks and month,s, has 
been a very long one in hopes, and 1 fears, and „ 
devotion. I should have told you of it before 
'yon left, but in truth I had no idea I was so near 
the goad of all my earthly hopes; there were 
many difficulties, but these have just cleared 
away aXhost miraculously, and nothing now is 
wanting to my happiness but your consent. 

It would be affectation, or worse, in me to 
donbt that yon will grant it. But in a matter 
so delicate, I venture to ask. you for some¬ 
thing more: the mother of my ever and only 
beloved Julia is a lady of Ijigh breeding and senti¬ 
ments, fke will not let her daughter enter any 
family witlymt a cordial invitation from its head. 
Indeed, she has just told me so. I ask, there- 
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before Alfred’s letter got there. “Hei is gone to This sound remonstrance escaped criticism by 
see poor Uncle Thomas." being nearly inaudible, and by Mrs. Dodd enter- 

“ Why do you call him' poor P’ ” ing at the same moment. 

“Oh, he is not very clever; has not much After the first greeting, Sampson asked her 
mind, Alfred says, indeed, hardly any.” with merry arrogance, how his prescription had 

“You alarm me, Ju,lia!” cried Mrs. Dodd, worked ? “Is her sleep broken still, ma’am? Are 
“what? madness in the family you propose 1 to her spirits up and down? Shall we have to go 
marry into?” back ff old Short and his black draught? How’s 

“ Oh no, mamma,” said Julia, in a great hurry; her mukis membrin P An her biliary ducks, an— 
“ no madnessonly a little imbecility.” she’s off like a flash.” 

Mrs. Dodd’s lip curved at this Julian answer; “ And no wonder,” said Mrs. Dodd, reproach* 

but just then her mind was more drawn to fully. 

another topic. A serious doubt passed through Thus splashed Sampson among the ducks: one 

her, whether, if Mr. Hqrdie did not write soon, of them did not reappehr at all till dinner. Jane 
she ought not to limit his son’s attendance on her Hardie accompanied her brother by invitation, 
daughter. “He Mows her about like a little The general amity was diversified 1 , and the mirth 
dog,” said She, half fretfully’. , nowise lessened by constant passages ef arms be- 

Next day, by previous invitation. Dr. Sampson tween Messrs. Sampson and Alfred Hardie; these 
made Albion Villa his head-quarters. Darting were characteristic, and a few dried specimens 
in from London he found Alfred sitting very will be,laid before the reader at a proper time. 


close to Julia over a book. v 

“ Lordsake 1” cried he, “ here’s * my puppy,' 
and ‘m’ enthusiast,’ cheek by chowl.” Julia 
turned scarlet, and Alfred ejaculated so loudly, 
that Sampson inquired what on airth was the 
matter now ? 

“ Ob, nothing; only here have I been jealous 
of my own shadow, and pestering her who ‘your 
puppy’ was; and she never would tell me. All 
I could get from her,” added he, turning suddenly 
from gratitude to revenge, “ was—that he was no 
greater a puppy-than yoursplf, doctor.” 

“ Oh, Alfred, no; I only said, no vainer,” cried 
Julia in dismay. 

“Well, it is true,” said Sampson, contentedly, 
and proceeded to dissect himself just as he would 
a stranger. “I am a vain man; a remarkably vain 
man. But then I’m a man of great mirit.” 

“All vain people are that,” suggested Alfred, 
dryly. f 

“Who should no better than you, young 
Oxford ? Y’ have got a hidache.” 

“ No indeed.” 

“Don’t'telllies now. Ye cah’t deceive me; 


After tea came the first contretetnps. Samp¬ 
son liked a game of cards: he could play, yet talk 
chronothermalism, as the fair caii knit babies’ 
‘shoes and imbibe the poetasters of the day. 

Mrs. Dodd h&d asked Edward to bring a fresh 
pack. He was seen by his guardian angel to 
take them out of his pocket and undo them; 
presently Sampson, in his rapid way, clutched 
hold of them; and found a slip of paper curled 
round the aoe of spades, with this written jery 
clear in pencil, 

REMEMBER THY CREATOR IX THE DATS OF 
' THY YOUTH! 

“ What is this?” cried Sampson, and read it out 
aloud. Jane Hardie coloured, and so betrayed her¬ 
self. Efer “word in season” had strayed. It 
was the young and comely Edward she wished to 
save from the diabolical literature, the painted 
perdition; and not the uninteresting old sinner 
Sampson. He proceeded to justify her preference 
by remarking that “remember not to tramp 
your partner’s best card, ladies,” would be more 
to the point. 


man, I’ve an eye like a hawk.* And what’s that 
ye’re studying with her ? Ovid, for a pound.” 

“No; medicine; a treatise on your favourite 
organ, the brain; by one Dr. Whateley.” 

“He is chaffing you, doctor,” said Edward; 
"it is logic. He is coaehjng her; and then she 
will coach me.” ( 

“ Then I forbid the chaff catting young Pidant. 
Logic is an ill plaster to a sore head.” 

“ Oh, ‘the labour we delight in, physics pain.’ ” 

“ Jinn^.% Jinnyus; 

Take care o’ JVur carkass,” 

retorted the master of doggihl. “ And that is a 
profounder remark than you seem to think, by 
your gasping, all of ye.” 

JuUg||^d the question by patting away the 
*" murmured to Alfred, “ I wish I 
poor dear headaches : you might 
Athena at least; you would, too, 
if you.roa]lHbred me.” 


Everybody, except this hardened personage, 
was thoroughly uncomfortable. As for Alfred, his 
face betrayed a degree of youthful mortification 
little short of agony. Mrs. Dodd was profoundly 
disgusted, but, fortunately -f«t -tile Hardies, 
caught sight of his burning cheeks and com¬ 
pressed lips. “Dr. Sampson,” said she, with 
cold dignity, "you will, 1 am sure, oblige me by 
making no more comments; sincerity is not 
always discreet; hut it is always respectable: it ia 
one of your own titles to esteem. I dare say,” 
added she with great Sweetness, “our resources 
are not so narrow that we need shock anybody’s 
prejudices, and, as it happens, I was just going 
to ask ^uhato sing: open the piano, love, and. 
try if you cau persuade Miss Hardie to join you 
in a duet,” 

At this, Jane and Julia had an earnest conver¬ 
sation at {he piano, and them words uttered, in a 
low voice, were covered by a contemporaneous 
discussion between Sampson and Mrs. Dodd. 



Charles Dickens.] 


Jane. No, you must not, 
ask me; I have foresworn 
then vanities. I hare not 
opened my plano' this two 
yean. 

Julia. Ob, what a pity: 
music Is so beautiful; and 
surely we can choose our 
sonn, as easily ae our 
words; ah, how much more 
easily. 

/ana Oh, I don't go so far 
as to eall music wicked: but 
music In society is sue h a 
snare. At least I found It 
so; my playing mas highly 
praised; and that stirred up 
vanity; and so did my sing¬ 
ing, with which I had even 
more reason to be satlsded. 
Snares', snares I 

ve/to. Goodness me! T 
don’t and them sm Now you 
mention it, gentlemen do 
praise one,abut, dear me, 
they praise every lady, even 
when We have been sing- 


e little unmeaning 
compliments of society, can 
they catch anything so great 
asasoulf 

Jane. 1 pray dally not to 
be led into temptation, and 
shall 1 go into it of my own 
accord t . * 

Julia. Not If you find it a 
temptation. At that rate I 
ought to decline. 

Jane. That doesn’t follow. 
My conscienoe is not a law 
to yours. Besides, your 
mamma said "sing;" and 
a par ent is not to be dis- 
ooffyVd upon a doubt. If 
papa were to insist on my 
going to a ball even, or read¬ 
ing a novel, 1 think 1 should 
obey; and lay the whole 
case before Him. 

JUri. Dodd (from a dis¬ 
tance). Come, my dears. 
Doctor Sampson is getting 
so impatient for your song. 
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Sampan. Hum! tor all 
that, young ladles' singing 
is a poor substitute for 
cards, and even for conver. 
Mtlon. 

Mrt. Dodd. That depends 
upon the singer, I pre¬ 
sume. 

Sampan. Mai — dear 
madam, they all sing alike; 

{ net as they all write alike. 

: can hardly tell one faahlon- 
sble tone from another; 
and nobody can tell one 
word bom another, when 
they cat out all the conso¬ 
nants. N' listen me. This 
Is what I heard sung by a 
lady last night: 

•He unDa'el n aaanoo. 

By oo'eeeeyee aa 
Vaullee, Vanllee, Vaullee, 
Vaulted, 

Vanllee om is igh eeaa 
An ellin in It ua. i 

lire. Dodd. , That sounds 


Sampan, it is gibberish; 
but it's Drydeifteh m articu¬ 
lating mouths. It is: 

He sung Darlas grfat and 
good 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fatten, fallen, 
Fallen from h|a high estate, 
And wittering In his blood. 

Mrt. Dodd. I think you 
exaggerate. I will answer 
for Julia that she shall 
•peak aa distinctly to mu¬ 
sic ae you do in converaa- 
tlon. 

Sampan. (AU unconscious 
ol the tap.) Time will show, 
madam. At prlaent they 
seem k> he in no hurry to 
spatter us with their word- 
jelly. Does some spark of 
pity linger in their marble 
bosms? or do they prefer 
Inaudbte chit-chat t* inartic- 
late mewls ? 


Julia, thus pressed, sang one of those songs 
that come and go every season. She spoke the 
words clearly, and with such variety and intelli¬ 
gence, that Sampson redanted, and broke in upon 
the—“ very pretty”—*how sweet”—and “ who* 
is it by ?” of the others, by.shouting, “very weak 
trash very cleanly sung. Now give us something 
worth the wear and teaf of your orgins* Im¬ 
mortal vairse widded t’ immortal sounds £ that is 
What 1 understand b’ a song,” 

Alfred ^lliistmed, “No, no, dearest, sing 
something suitable ip you and me.” 

* Out of the question. Then go further away, 
dear; I shall have more courage.” 

He obeyed, and she turned over two or three 
music-books; and filially sang from memory. She 
cultivated musioal memory, having observed the 
contempt with whioh me® of sense vis|^ the sorry 
pretenders to music, who pre tuneless and songless 
among the nightingales, and anywhere else away 
from their books. How will they manage to sing 
in heaven? Answer that! 

The song Julia Dodd sang on this happy occa¬ 
sion, to meet the humble but heterogeneous views 
of Messrs. Sampsonhnd Hardie, was a simple elo¬ 
quent Irish song, called Aileen aroonWhose his¬ 
tory, by-the-by, was a curious ondf Early in this 


ceaftry it occurred to somebody to hymn a son of 
GeoTgd, the Third for his donble . merit in having 
been born, and going to shall. People, who thus 
apply the fine arts in modem days, are seldom 
artists; acoordingly.this parasite could sot in¬ 
vent a melody ; so he coolly stole Aileen aroon, 
soiledit by inserting sordid and incongruous 
jerks intottte, refrain, and called the stolen and 
adulterated article Robin Adair. An artisan-of 
the aamekidneywas soon found to write words 
down to. tliie degraded ditty: and, so strong is 
Flunkcyista, and so weak is Criticism, in these 
islands, that the polluted tune actually super¬ 
seded we dean metodf, and this sort of thing— 

Who was in uniform st the ball? 

, Silly Billy. 

smothered the immortal lines. 

But Mrs. Dodd’s severe taste in music rejected 
those ignoble jerks, and her enthusiastic daughter 
having the option to hymn immortal Constancy 
or mortal Fat, decided thus: 

When like the early rose, 

Aileen aroon, 

Beahtyin childhood glows, 

Aileen aroon, 

When like a diadem, 

Buds blush around the stem, 

Which is the fairest gem ? 

Aileen aroon. 

Ia it the laughing eye ? 

AUeen aroon, 

Is it the timid sigh? 

AUeen aroon, 

Is it the tendeT tone, 

Soft as the stringed harp’s moan? 

No; it is Truth alone, 

AUeen aroon. 

I know a valley fair, t 

Aileen aroon, 

I know a cottage there, 

• Aileen aroon. 

t Far in that valley's shade, 

I know a gentle maid, 

Flower of the hazel glade, 

AUeen arson. 

Who ih the song so sweet? 

# AUeen aroon, 

Who in the dance so fleet ? 

V AUeen aroon. 

* Dear are her charms to me, 

Dearer her laughter free, 

Dureat her constancy, 

Aileen aroon. 

Toqth most with time decay, 

Aileen aroon, 

Beauty must fade away, ( 

Asfeen aroon. 

Castles are odfleed in war, 

Chieftajps are scattered far, 

Truth ia a fined star, 

■ * Aileen aroon. 

The way the earnest singer sang these lines is 
beyond the conception of ordinary singers, public 
or private. Here one of natnre’s orators spoke 
poetry to music with an eloquence as fervid and 
delicate as ever rung in the Forum. She gave 
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each Terse with the same just variety as if she 
had been reciting, and when she came to the last, 
where the thought rises abruptly, and is truly 
noble, she sang it with the sudden pathos, the 
weight, and the swelling majesty, of a truthful 
soul hymning truth with all its powers. 

All the hearers, even Sampson, were thrilled, 
astonished, spell-bound: so oan one wave-of im¬ 
mortal music and immortal verse (alas ! bow 
seldom they meet 1) heave the inner man when 
genius interprets. Judge, then, what it was to 
Alfred, to whom, with these great words andthrll- 
ling tones of her rich, swelling, ringing voice, the 
darling of his own heart ijpwed constancy, while 
her inspired face beamed on him like an angel’s.. 

Even Mrs. Dodd, t though acquainted with the 
song, and with her daughter’s rare powers;, gazed 
at her now with some surprise, as well as admira-* 
tion, and kept a note Sarah had brought her, open, 
but unread, in her hand, unable to take her eyes 
from the inspired songstress. However, just 
before the song ended, she did just glance down, 
and Saw it was signed Richard Hardie. On this 
her eye devoured it; and in one moment she saw, 
that the writer declined, politely but peremptorily, 
the proposed alliance between his son and her 
daughter. 

The mother looked up from this paper at that 
living radiance and incarnate melody in a sort of 
stupor: it seemed hardly possible to her that a 
provincial banker could refuse an alliance with a 
creature so peerless as that. But so it was; and 
despite herhabitual self-government, Mrs. Dodd’s. 
white hand clenched the note till her nails dented 
it; and she reddened to the brow with anger and 
mortification. 

Julia, whom she had trained never to mono¬ 
polise attentipn in society, now left the piano in 
spite of remonstrance, and soon noticed her 
mother’s face; for from red it had become paler 
than usual. "Are you unwell, dear,*’ said she, 
sotto voce. 

"No, love.” 

"Is there anything the matter, then?” 

" Hush! We have guests: our first duty is to 
them.”. With this Mrs. Dod& rose, and, endea¬ 
vouring not to look at her daughter at all, went 
round and drew each of her guests out in turn. 
It was the very heroism of courtesy; for their 
presence was torture to her. At last, to her 
infinite relief, they went, und she was left alone 
with her children. She sent the servants to bed, 
saying she would undress Miss Dodd: and ac¬ 
companied her to her room. Therfe the first thing 
she did, was to lock the' door; and the next was 
to turn round and-bok at her fulL 

“ I always thought jtaa the most lovable child 
I ever saw; but I never admired you as I have 
to-night; my noble, my beautiful daughter, who 
would grace the highest family in England. With 
ibis, Mrs. Dodd began to choke, and kissed Juba 
"eagerly with the tears in her eyes, and drew her 
with’td&dbr defiance to her bosom. 

“ Mx##n mamma,” said Julia, softly, “ what 
baa happened ?” 


"My darling,” said Mrs. Dodd, trembling a 
little, "have you pride ? have you spirit?” 

“I think I have.” 

“I hope so: for you will need them both. 
Read that!” And she offered Mr. Hardie’s 
letter with averted bead. 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 

; Is has been computed that England, before the 
introduction of improved lightning conductors, 
did not spend less than from seven thousand to 
ten thousand pounds ^annually during war, and 
about half that sum in times of peace, in repairing 
damage done to vessels, by liglttning. In two 
hundred and twenty instances, collated by Mu. 
Ssow Habeis, the number of sailQrs injured 
amounted to ninety killed, anft about two hun¬ 
dred wounded. In ond hundred and twenty in* 
stances selected, the value of masts and sails de¬ 
stroyed, scorched, and injured, was estimated at 
not less than one hundred thousand pounds. 
Between the years 1810 and 1818, thirty-five 
sail-of-the-line, thirteen Jrigates, and ten sloops, 
were sunk or damaged by this awful agency. 
In the same time, about six hundred sailors also 
lost their lives by the same means, or were se¬ 
riously burnt and disabled. 

The old lightning conductors used by ships 
were very insufficient; they were ill applied, and 
of inadequate power. They consisted generally 
of small wire ropes leading from the truck or 
pinnacle of the mast, along the rigging to the 
ship’s side, so as to lead the bghtning into the 
sea. These ropes Were thought safer and more 
economical than more permanenlconductors. The 
result was, that they were often destroyed, and, 
in cases*where the lightning struck low down or 
obliquely on the mast, were utterly useless. In 
other cases, these ropes were chafed through by 
the upper rigging. 

fi.M.S. Hazara, supplied with these imperfect 
conductors, was twice struck. In one case, her 
mast-head was spljt, and the copper sheathing 
ripped off her side. In the other, parts of 
two mast? were carried away. In another case, 
H.hffS. Bittern, the main-truck was shivered, 
the royal-mast splintered, and no less thtqi eight 
sailors were disabled. „ 

In 1839, an Admiralty connfilsftbn decided 
that these temporary conductors were utterly in¬ 
sufficient; but it was not until many years later 
(thanks to the mighty Circumlocution Office, as 
usual!) that Mr. Snow Harris could obtain a hear¬ 
ing for the permanent conductor now used. His 
plan was to incorporate with the masts a double 
line of cupper plates $f great electrical power, 
applied one over the other in alternating close 
joints, so as to yield to the movements of its 
wooden companion, and firmly embedded and 
grooved into it. Then? flexible metallic lines 
were finally connected with similar oondnetors 
fixed under the beams and in the body of the 
ship, and connected with all the great metallio 
masses enfployed in tbe framework of the ship’s 
hull, and, leaning through that, to the outer sea. 
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This conductor was thus made as iutegr&l por¬ 
tion of the ship, and guarded the vessel, at all 
hours and under all circumstances, without the 
necessity of any human supervision. 

Of course the boldness ot this scheme, but still 
more (in our great Circumlocutional country) 
its novelty, led to a storm of opposition, and a 
pitiless cold driszle of sneers. It was argued, 
with grave assurance, and the contemptuousness 
of assumed wisdom, that the copper would in¬ 
vite and accelerate the lightning; that, from its 
osition, itwoultt lead the fiery fluid chiefly to the 
ody of the hull; that the frequent slant of the 
masts would often interfere with the line of con¬ 
duction, and produce vailed and infinite damage. 
*To this, the clear-headed inventor calmly re- 

S lied, that whftt we term lightning ia nothing 
ut the explosive form of action in some occult t 
power in naturefexhibite'd when it has to force 
its way through resisting matter. If you give* 
this’power a free pass through ^resisting 
matter, yon transform the explosive, 'deadly, 
and mysterious power, into a current of quies¬ 
cent fluid, and so avoid all harmful results; and, 
finally, that in whatevor position the masts 
slanted, the line of least resistance, and one lead¬ 
ing into the sea, was equally provided for. Twenty 
years’ experience have since proved that ships 
thus fitted, though struok by lightning in all 
latitudes and climates, have escaped unharmed. 
Ships have been literally bathed in fire, blinding 
aiM»sulphurous, the crew have seen thunder¬ 
bolts strike the masts and the deck, but the 
ship has escaped unhurt. 

Before the use of this excellent invention of 
Mr. Harris, shipwreck was not unfrequently 
caused by lightning. In 1814, the Peacock 
(eighteen guns) disappeared on the coast of 
Georgia immediately after a severe stiiunder¬ 
storm ; and in June, 1798, the Resistance 
(forty-four guns) was blown up by lightning in 
the Straits of Bianca. 

The following are some onrious instances of 
narrow escape from the dreadful violence of this 
occult power, before the conductor was brought 
into use. The Barfleur (seventy-four guns) was 
struck, off Toulon, Oot. 21,1813; the foremast 
was damaged ail the way down, and the lightning 
even penetrated the gunner’s store-rooinland the 
ante-rtiom of the powder magazine. In another 
terrible iltrintirn. the Goliah (seventy-four guns) 
was struck on August 29, 1802, in the West 
Lillies; her foremast was disabled, and her other 
two masts shivered to atoms; she had two men 
killed and thirteen wounded, and the explosion 
went down to the door of the magazine, and even i 


all but driven on store. As, for instance, the 
Russell (seventy-four guns); she was struck 
Oct. 1, 1795, off Belieisle, two of her masts 
were disabled,, a first-lieutenant and two seamen 
killed, and many injured^ no sail could be set, 
and the vessel narrowly escaped driving on the 
enemy’s coast. When the 8quirrel (twenty- 
eight guns), on February 23^1805* was struck 
off Cape Coast, she had a mainmast damaged, 
two men badly hurt, a plank in her side stove, 
and half her caulking lost; she made eight 
inches of water an hour, and was with difficidty 
sqved. December 11,1806, the Surinam (eigh¬ 
teen guns) was struck off Belieisle; she suffered 
under O'complication of misfortunes, her maiu- 
mast'was split, fell, and stove in the decks, her 
pumps were split, two of her crew were killed, 
and tour badly hurt* A heavy sea was raging, 
and she was in great distress, bad to burn blue 
lights, and was ml hut driven on France. Even¬ 
tually she struggled back to Plymouth and re¬ 


powder-horns hanging below deck were blown 
up, and the main-topsail was set on fire. July 
23, 1802, off St. Domingo, thq Topaze (thirty- 
six guns) was struck; the. mizenmast was 
shivered and ruined, powder was blown up in 
the captain’s cabin* two men were killed, and 
many wounded. a 

In the following eases, 'the injqgea vessel was 


In many instances, ships have been set on fire 
by lightning, and have been with difficulty saved 
by tne scared crew. Sometimes, the mast takes 
fire, at other times the sails; a vessel has keen 
known to be struck twice within an hour. On 
March 8, 1706, the Lowestoffe (thirty-six guns) 
was struck in the Mediterranean, one mast was 
shivered and another split, the ship was set on 
lire in various parts of the spars and rigging, 
three men were knocked off the masthead, two 
men killed, and many beaten down between 
decks. On Juno 24, 1804, the sheer-hulk at 
Woolwich was set on fire, to the great alarm 
of the .whole yard. On January 22, 1807, the 
Swiftsure (seventy-four guns) was struck off 
Palermo, her foretop-mast was rent open and 
set on fire, and so also was her topsail, to the 
great jeopardy of the vessel. 

The instances of loss of lives at sea, by 
lightning, are very numerous, and before the 
introduction of the improved conductor, they 
were sometimes terrible indeed. In the case of 
the Beilette, struck in the West Indies, May 24, 
1825, her topmast was splintered, five men were 
hurt, and no icsj than thirty-six sailors were 
felled while hauling in the head-braces. When 
the Cambrian was struckvn the English Channel, 
February 22^.1799, at the same time that the 
Fisgard frigate was struck also off the Eddy- 
stone, two men were killed-in the former vessel, 
and twenty men were struck down ou "deck; 
and on September 8,1799, the Thunderer was 
struck, two of the masts were injured, one man 
was lost overboard, several were badly hurt, 
and all the watch in the maintop were para¬ 
lysed and obliged to be loiggjzcHfown by ropes. 
When the Captain Jp6venty-four guns) was 
struck in the Engjjsh Channel, August 27,1S09, 
not only was the foremast splintered, but lour 
men were killed and twenty-four knocked down. 
A more terrible calamity happened to the Re¬ 
pulse (seventy-four guns), just refitted, and one 
of Sir J. Hood’s best ships in his Mediterranean 
squadron, struck off the Catalonian coast April 
13,1810. She had to throw half her sails over- 
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avenue of constables into the open street, where 
he can do no harm. , 

Valuable, however, as the lightning conductor 
has proved to ships, it cannot guard against 
exceptional electric phenomena. No human 
science can, for instance, defend against meteor. 
olites. St. Elmo lights will still burn harmless 
as glowworms on the masts, and the store-room 
man’s china will still suffer from the aerial 
broadsides of thunder shocks. . Bat to all in* 
tents and pufposea vessels armed with con¬ 
ductors are now safe. We no longer hear of 
ships suffering as the Chichester revenue-cutter 
suffered, that was striibk on the 7th of Fe- 
Iftuary, 1840, in Kilkerran Bay. The unfor¬ 
tunate little cAft was all but destroyed. Her 
topmast vsas shivered into laths, five feet of her, 
mainmast were* split out, and- the rest wag 
charred, her hero was destroyed, her bulk¬ 
heads and berths were smashed, hqr bulwarks 
were blown out, all her china and glass was 
destroyed, part of her deck was raised off her 
beams, her hold was filled with smoke, and her 
compasses were destroyed. • 


MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Soke people are bom to be misunderstood. 
They are like shot-silk—no one can define their 
eats* shade and colour: or like-those Athenian 
images to which Aloibiades compared Socrates— 
satyrs outside, but a god withip. It may be the 
other way sometimes, when a porcelain Apollo 
closes over a coarse clay demon: which is 
being misunderstood in the sense of taking 
fustian for velvet, and accepting my wife’s un¬ 
doubted paste for brilliants of the nnett water. 
A'sense of which no one complains, or points 
ottt to his neighbours the manifest injustice done 
to truth thereby. 

How much pain and trouble come to us in life 
from that simple fact of being misunderstood! 
Old friends divided, homes made uncomfortable, I 
marriages broken off, and many a slice off the 
pudding of prosperity forfeited, merely for the 
sake of not being able to speak one’s nether 
tongue in such fluency and precision ns Shall 
ensnr# our being accurately comprehended— 
merely foP4h&_&akc of living in a state of 
lingual apehood, toq cunning or too stupid to 
self out frankly what we want, and what we 
would be at! Look at that fool of a brother 
of mine: if ever a man loved, as women care to 
be loved, it was he: and, unless I dream, Mary 
loved him, reasonably well. There was abso¬ 
lutely nothing in heavei* or earth that should 
have stood between them. They* were of 
suitable age, and my brother’s prospects were 
quite up to the mark of Mary’s expectations; 
our father would have consented, and hers 
would have said, “ Blesh ye, my children,” 
in a suffusion' of tenderness and gin-and- 
water, proper to the* occasion. But my brother j 
was one of those provoking beings who believe 
in mares’-nests anathe golden qualities of silence 
at tlxfe same time—dangerous beliefs to go to¬ 


gether—and when he met Mary walking arm-in. 
arm in the moonlight withvfhe young cornet of 
dragons, quartered at the market-town half a 
down miles off, he jumped at onoe to the con¬ 
clusion that they were engaged—"Oh dear yes! 
and that he should onlyexpose himself to ahumili- 
ating defeat if he entered the lists with such a 
rival.’ 1 They were talking low and in whispers to¬ 
gether, lie said, but not so low that he did not 
near “ dear, good Mary!” in a fervent voice flung 
out like a caress on the air, as hq passed; ana 
though moonlight is not sunshine, yet it was 
vivid enough for him to see the young cornet 
take her hand in both of his, and press it ardently 
to his lips. Of course the thing was settled 
in that ridiculous head of'his, and no preach¬ 
ing of mine or any (fiber person’s could change 
him. He should ask for no explanation, and volun¬ 
teer none. Mary was quite free to bestow herself 
where she liked: he aid think, indeed, that she 
had preferred him, but he bad been mistaken, 
that was all; and when he imagined that she 
had encouraged him, lie bad misunderstood her 
intentions. He did not accuse her of anything 
wrong; she was free, as he had said, and why 
not the cornet as well as any one else? He 
might have' been unwise not to have declared 
himself in time; but after all, a lore that grows 
up like Jonah’s gourd in a night, and less than a 
night—that grows up. only between the question 
and answer, the—“ Will you,” and " Ask papa,j.’ 
—was not of much value in his eyes. If she had 
loved him, she would not have wanted his mere 
words to have confirmed her heart-; she would 
have waited patiently for the hour of ripe expla¬ 
nation, and have held herself true to their implied 
promises. So, acting on this train of thought 
and feeling, my brother kept himself aloof from 
poor Mary; at first with the air of a martyr, then 
gradually darkening to the air of ah assassin; till 
the misunderstanding came to be a quarrel, and 
the quarrel came to be a feud, and Mary was 
sent off to her aunt’s in London, to recover the 
health and good temper which had unaccount¬ 
ably deserted her for the last few months. She 
recovered both before the year was out; when 
she married the curate pf the district church 
where her aunt had sittings. The young cornet, 
for his part, MT off with ner sister: the father 
not coming to the point of suffusion and gin-and- 
water over his “long sword, saddle, bridle;” 
and it was whgn he was pleading his cause with 
Mary, and canvassing for her influence' in his 
behalf, that my brother met them sauntering up 
the green lane together, with her hand in his, 
and “ Dear, good Mary” fervenUi whispered as 
lie passed. Five rainute^fopKw honest English 
talk would have enligWened his mind, and pre¬ 
vented his very nunral mistake from bearing 
fruit: but my brother preferred dignified silence, 
and lost his happiness, his home, and his wife, 
because the Moors once said “Speech is silver, 
but Silence is golden,” and he chose to add 
“ Amen” to the creed. 

There was another misunderstanding of the 
same kind, and almost as painful, that hap- 
nqnqd not so long ago. There were tiro dear 
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tions and playful mind is a sight. What the 
poor maiden who lores him for his good qua¬ 
lities, but who sbudcfers at his aainme—what 
she feels when he begins his playful pranks 
about her surpasses the power of any feather 
plucked from the wing of mortal goose to de¬ 
scribe. He pokes at her with his forefinger, 
making dabs at her waist or her back, nothing 
disguising, where another would hare squeezed 
her hand surreptitiously, and no one in the room 
the wiser; he Sides her bobbins and her scissors 
behind sofa cushions, and pats her to the public 
shame and confusion of beseeching him for their 
restoration, he smiling Imbecilely, and denying 
ttiat be has them, where another would hare 
hidden them ift the hollow of his hand to hare 
given them back slyly: he follows her about 
Eke a dog—alP for genuine wholesome love— 
but Jove m the raw, lore unpolished by tact, 
love loving clumsily, like the donfcey.with all 
four legs ou his master’s lap, playing at Skye 
terrierism, or King Charles’s damty doghooil. 
He jokes with her incessantly, but he is always 
either rude or silly—sometimes both—he, poos 
fellow, meaning to be neither—meaning only to 
be witty and lively and playful and endearing, j 


alone and bold his tongue before people !” sigbs 
jftov Henrietta, plaiting her hair at night to 
make it wavy in the morning; and “what a 
pity it is that he is so stupid and awkward j 
when he is so good and clever!” It is pleasant, 
though, to believe that Henrietta’s kusbaud 

g roves himself a far more endurable fellow than 
er lover had been; forborne is the place where 
the inner god shows himself most clearer through 
the coarse clay covering; so that one forgets at 
last to fret over the ugly modelling of the outer 
image, for love of the gracious form and tender 
shading of the hidden. 

Another kind of man who gets much mis¬ 
understood, is the man of vehement manners and 
big words; whose social creed does not include 
self-control in outward seeming, but who thinks 
it no harm to truth or virtue if he put %n the 
.likeness of au ogre simply to express thedeelings 
oTh man. To hear him descant on the enormity 
of the bftftAH*>sending him an inferior bit of 
—well! it migl^t have been the conscription 
of the Poles, or General Butler at New Orleans, 
that he was speaking of, to judge by his violence 
of voice, ana his wildness of gcstujre, and the 
cannon-ball quality of. bis epithets# He pays 


none. Another form of tliia vehement {nan is 
the angry philosopher who rails against evil 
with tin vigour of a Boanerges hurlifig in¬ 
herited thunderbolts; but who somehow ma¬ 
nages to slip into his philosophy so much of in¬ 
dividual 1 feeling that nis wrath against wrong¬ 
doing is taken for selfish animosity, and ne 
loses all the grandeur of his philosophy in the 
littleness of hie personalities. 

Mutual Shyness is often the cause of long and 
dangerous misunderstandings. You neglect to 
answer your friend’s invitation, or you fail to 
meet her at the time appointed;- and, mean¬ 
ing to call mid tell her why you did not keep 
your engagement, forbear the half-dozen written 
words, which would halm made eveiything 
straight and clear. * Circumstances come in be¬ 
tween you and your designs ; days pass into 
weeks, and that visit is still unpaid. By this 
time vou are ashamed to write -. it will look 
too shabby after such a long neglect; and by 
this time, too, you rather shirk the visit; it 
being a disagreeable penance to your own self¬ 
esteem to have to confess that you have been 
rude and neglectful. So the days that have 
passed into,weeks lengthen out to months, and 
the moment never comes when the amende ho¬ 
norable is made absolute. Then your shyness 
deepens and deepens, till a£ last you walk a mile 
round to avoid the chance of meeting, and if 
you hear that your friend will be at Mrs. A.’s 
dinner or Mrs. B.’s ball, decline the iuvitation 
hurriedly, literally “ afraid to see her.” On her 
part it is much the same. She wondered at your 
not keeping your engagement. She wondered 
still more when you tendered no apology or ex- 


He soon becomes notorious for haVing the worst 
temper and being the fiercest and most angry 
character of his circle. His circle misunderstand 
him; and very naturally. In reality he is a jovial, 
free-hearted, open-handed, impulsive savage—a 
natural man, not softened by grace or made 
spherical by civilisation, but retaining the child¬ 
like frankness and* undisciplined rafreission and 
angularity of individualism, beloujffng to the true 
savage, who asks no grace from man, and gives* 


understood to her dying day, how it was that 
her pleasant friendship with Mr. Blank was 
so suddenly and completely routed, or what 
she had said to offend him that he should cut her 
so very dead. The same thing happens with letters 
and friends at a distance. You mean to write— 
oh, every day yoft mean it!—for weeks you say 
nightly, "I must write 0 to Mrs. Asterisk or to 
Charley Stjr, to-morrow—I really must. My 
dear, reminifrvfTe.that I write that letter to Mrs. 
Asterisk or to Charley Star, to-morrow; it posi¬ 
tively must be don^” To-morrow comes, and 
my deal'reminds you; but you find your day’s 
tithe more than you can pay, so you relegate 
yourfiong-owned letter to the limbo of good in¬ 
tentions passed down to the traditional pavement. 
This goes on for a perp etujj y to-morrows; 
but the letter never 8ee#»tWti>day when it gets 
written; and at la&t^ou are too much ashamed 
of yourself, and mo awkward at an apology, to 
attempt it at all. So Mrs. Asterisk or Charley 
Star dwindles into nothing iu your firmament; 
and is. soon lost out of the sweep of your 



ing and chariness of speech. ^ 
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The misunderstandings which surround huffy 
people are wonderfully many. Touchy people; 
people with a spirit that won’t be put upon; 
people who let you know their mind, and who 
have no idea of knocking under or knuckling 
down to any one in the world; people who 
rather pride themselves, than not, on their 
“sensitiveness,” and who never can be made to 
see the fraternal relationship of sensitiveness and 
ill temper; people who lire up, and blaze out, 
and have it over, and who think it better 
to blaze out and have it over, than to restrain 
and refrain-—fll these are breeders of misunder¬ 
standings passing into strife, not to be con¬ 
trolled by any ordinary pressure. Good friends, 
perhaps, many of them are ; devoted and affec¬ 
tionate and honest and trusty; but with their 
inflammable tendencies sadly warring against 
their neighbours’ peace, and productive of infinite 
mistakes in the matter of mutual good under¬ 
standing. These are the people who resent your 
counsel as an insult, who will have none of 
your warnings, who scorn your most loving 
exhortations; these are the people who must be 
let to go down to destruction, because they 
misapprehend the hand that would pluck them 
back to safety, and treat as an assassin the 
friend who seeks to guide them home. As 
mothers, they must destroy their children for 
time and eternity, because they will not be in¬ 
terfered with, and are too high-spirited to take 
advice ; as wives and husbands, they are always 
on the high horse, dismally capering through 
their matrimonial estate of peace, because they 
will not be told their faults, as must needs be in 
all vocal homes; as friends, they spar and jangle 
and quarrel and make up, and at last quarrel and 
do not make up, for just the same reasons; as 
men of business, they enter info ruinous specula¬ 
tions, because they resent your warnings and 
misinterpret your intentions; as politicians and 
party men, they are mischievous or inefficient, 
according to the breadth of skull above the eye- 
bones, because they can never rightly estimate 
the tactics of their opponents. Alf this, not so 
much from intellectual incapacity to comprehend, 
as from that evil temper of self-assertion, which 
is the worst misunderstanding of all. 

There is yet another class evds^tiore to be 
dreaded than the huffy people who misunder¬ 
stand wilfully what is said and done to them; 
and these are the people'who misunderstand 
wilfully all that others say and do? without per¬ 
sonal reference at all. If you are shy and nervous, 
and with an awkward manner of expressing 
yourself, one of these people will take up your 
words and disfui*t‘«ik»m, and declare you said 
the very contrary of wfiSvyou wished to convey 
to your hearers. Or, they 'kill make nonsense 
or impertinence of your most innocent phrases, 
and coolly ridicule you to your face, no matter 
how shameless the falsification. They are hideous 
people to consort with: a kind of moral gorilla- 
hood animating them: spiritual Thugs, who 
pounce upon you unawares and strangle you 
with your own cravat. They are disagreeable 
enough to the mature and seasoned, but to the 


young they are simply assassins, not to be for¬ 
given or* reprieved; costing more anguish and, 
dismay, than can ever be healed up again. The 
wilful misinterpreters of honest speech are folks 
tfith whom no terms ought to be held. Those 
who fall within their lines had better return their 
fire with double-shotted guns, and then retreat 
beyond their aim henceforth and for ever. 


,, .THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

I had parted from the small bird at some¬ 
where about four o’clock in the morning, when 
he had got out at Arras, and had been received 
by two shovel-hats in waiting at the station, 
who presented an appropriately oraijjhological 
and crow-like appearance. My.compatriot and. 
I had gone on to Paris; my compatriot enlighten¬ 
ing me occasionally with a long list of the enor¬ 
mous grievSnees of French railway travelling r 
every one of which, as I am a sinner, was per¬ 
fectly new to me, though I have as much expe-' 
riencc of French railways as most uncommercials. 
I had left him at the terminus (through his con¬ 
viction, against all explanation and remonstrance, 
that ltis baggage-ticket was his passenger-ticket), 
insisting in a very high temper io the functionary 
on duty, that in his own personal identity he was 
four packages weighing so many kilogrammes— 
as if he had been Cassim Baba! I had baljred 
and breakfasted, and was strolling on the bright 
quays. The subject of my meditations was the 
question whether tt is positively in the essence, 
and nature of things, as a certain school of 
Britons would seem to think it, that a Capital 
must be ensnared and enslaved before it can be 
made beautiful: when I lifted up my eyes and. 
found that my feet, straying like my mind, had 
brought me to Notre-Damc. 

That is to say, Notve-Dame was before me, 
but there was a large open space between us. 
A very little while gone, I had left that space 
covered with buildings densely crowded; and 
now it was cleared for some new wonder in the 
way of public Street, Place, Garden, Fountain, 
or all^four. Only the obscene little Morgue, 
slinking,on tbc brink of the river and soon to- 
come down, was left there, looking mot tally 
ashamed.of itself, and supremely wi^bN 1 - I had 
ljut glanced at this old acquaiiiTance, when 
beheld an airy procession coming round in fro&i, 
of Notre-Dame, past the great hospital. It had 
something of a Masanicllo look, with fluttering 
striped curtains in the midst of it, and it came 
dancing round the cathedral in the liveliest 
manner. • 

I was speculating on a marriage in Blouse-life, 
or a Christening, or some other domestic festivity 
which I would sec But,when 1 found, from the talk 
p( a quick rush of Blouses past me, that it was a 
Body coming to the Morgue. Having never 
before chanced upon this initiation, I constituted 
myself a Blouse likewise, and ran into the Morgue 
with the rqft. It was a very muddy day, and 
we took in a\yantity of mire with us, and the 
^procession coming in upon our heels brought a 
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quantity more. The procession was in the] 
highest spirits, and consisted of idlers who had 
come with the curtained litter from its starting* 

- place, and of all the reinforcements it had picked 
up by the wav. It set the litter down m the 
midst of the Morgue, and then two Custodians 
proclaimed aloud that we were all “ invited” to 
go out. This invitation was rendered the more 
pressing, if not the more flattering, by our being 
shored out, and the folding-gates being barred 
upon us. '* 

Those wh’o have never seen the Morgue, may 
see it perfectly, by presenting to themselves an 
indifferently paved coach-house accessible from 
tlie s(fleet by a pair of folding-gates; oh the left 
of the coach-house, Occupying its width, any large 
London tailor!* or linendraper’s plate-glass win¬ 
dow reaching to the groundwithin the window, 
on two rows of inclined planes, what the coach¬ 
house has to show; hanging above, like irgegqlar 
stalactites from the roof of a cave, a quantity 
of clothes—the clothes of the dead and buried 
shows of the coach-house. 

We had been excited in the highest degree bv 
seeing the Custodians pull off their coats and 
tuck up their shirt-sleeves, as the procession 
came’along. It looked so interestingly like 
business. Shut out in the muddy street, we 
now became quite ravenous to know all about 
it. Was it river, pistol, knife, love, gambling, 
robbery, “hatred, how many stabs, how many 
bullets, fresh or decomposed, suicide or murder? 
All wedged together, and all stariijg at one an- 
‘ other with our heads thrust forward, we pro¬ 
pounded these inquiries and. a hundred more 
such. Imperceptibly, it came to be known 
that Monsieur the fall and sallow mason yonder, 

' was acquainted with the facts. Would Mon- 
-siciir the tall and sallow mason, surged at by a 
now wave of us, have the goodness to impart P 
It wan but a poor old man, passing along the 
street under one of the new buildings, on whom 
a stone had fallen, and who had tumbled dead. 
His age? Another wave surged up against 
the tall and sallow mason, and our wave swept 
on and broke, and he was any age from sixty- 
five to ninety. • 

_ An old man was not much : moreover, -we 
cbuld'lfWt? wished he had been killed by human 
agency—his otviijoiusonicbody else’s: the latter ,' 
preferable—but our comfort was, that he had 
nothing about him to lead to his identifica¬ 
tion, and that his people must seek him here. 
Perhaps they were waiting dinner for him 
even now ? We liked that. Such of Jus as 
had pocket-handkerchiefs took a slow fiitense 
prot racted wipe at our nosespand then crammed 
our handkerchiefs into the breast of our biouses. 
Others of us who had no' handkerchiefs admi¬ 
nistered a similar relief to our overwrought 
minds, by moans of prolonged smears or wipes 
of our mouths on our sleeves. One man with 
a gloomy malformation of brow—a homicidal 
worker in white-lead, to judge froti) his blue tone 
of colour, and a certain flavour of paralysis per¬ 
vading him—got his coat-collar between his 
teeth, and bit at it with an appetite. Several 


decent women arrived upon the outskirts of the 
crowd, and prepared to launch themselves into 
the dismal coapu-house when opportunity should 
come; among them, a pretty young mother, 
pretending to bite the forefinger of ner baby- 
boy, kept it between her rosy bps that it might 
be handy for guiding to point at the show. 
Meantime, all taces were turned towards the 
building, and we men waited with a fixed and 
stern resolution:—for the most part with folded 
arms. Surely, it was the only public Fi'cnch 
sight these uncommercial eyes had seen, at which 
the expectant people did. not form en queue. 
But there was no such order of arrangement 
here; nothing but a general determination to- 
make a rush for it, ana a disposition to object 
to some boys who had mbuntea on the two stone 
posts by the hinges of the gates, with the de¬ 
sign of swooping in when the binges should 
turn. 

Now, they turned, and we rushed! Great 
pressure, and a scream or two from the front. 
Then a laugh or two, some expressions of dis¬ 
appointment, and a slackening of the pressure 
and subsidence of the struggle.—Old man not 
there. 

“But what would you have ?” the Custo¬ 
dian reasonably argues, as he looks out at his 
little door. “Patience, patience! We make 
his toilette, gentlemen. He will be exposed 
presently. It is necessary to proceed according 
to rule. His toilette is not made all at a blow. 
He will be exposed in good time, gentlemen, iu 
good time.” And so retires, smoking, with a 
wave of his sleeveless arm towards the window, 
importing " Entertain yourselves in the mean 
while with the other curiosities. Fortunately the 
Museum is not empty to-day.” 

. Who would have thought of public fickleness 
even at the Morgue ? But there it was, on that 
occasion. Thr^ lately popular articles that had 
been attracting greatly when the litter was first 
descried coming dancing round the corner by 
the great cathedral, were so completely deposed 
now, that nobody save two little girls (one 
showing them to a d«U) would look at them.' 
Yet the chief of the three, the article in the. 
front row, had received jhggfd injury of the left 
temple; and the ether two in the back row, the 
drowned two lying side by side with their heads 
very slightly turned towards each other, seemed 
to be comparing .notes abdut it. Indeed, those 
two of the back row were so furtive of appear¬ 
ance, and so (in their puffed way) assassinatingly 
knowing as to the one of the front, that it was 
hard to think the three had never cotgg together 
in their lives, and were onlvduwftTe 00 m pauions 
after death. Whether or n^nns was the general, 
as it was the uncommercial, fancy, it is not to 
be disputed that the* group had ‘drawn exceed¬ 
ingly within ten minutes. Yet now, the incon¬ 
stant public turned its back upon them, and even 
leaned its elbows carelessly against the bar out¬ 
side the window, and shook off the mud from its 
shoes, and also lent and borrowed fire for pipes. 

Custodian re-enters from' his door, “Again 
once, gentlemen, you are invited-” No 
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double, by intertwisting it with thl sternest 
thread of construction. Smitten hard by the ter¬ 
rible low wail from the utterly friendless orphan 
girl, which never ceased during the whole in¬ 
quiry, I took heart to ask this witness a ques¬ 
tion or two, which hopefully admitted of an 
answer that might give a favourable turn'tathe 
case. She made the turn as little favourable as 
it could be, but it did some good, and the 
Coroner, who was nobly patient and humane (he 
was the late Mr. Wakley), cast a look of strong 
encouragement in my direction. Then, we had 
the doctor who had made the examination, and 
the usual tests as to whether the child was born 
alive; but he was a timid muddle-headed 
doctor, and got confused and contradictory, and 
wouldn’t say this, and touldn’t answer for that, 
and the immaculate broker was too much 'or 
him, and our side slid back again. However, I 
tried again, and the Coroner backed ‘me again, 
for which I ever afterwards felt grateful to him 
as I do now to his memory ; and we got an¬ 
other favourable fcirn, out of some other wit¬ 
ness, some member of the family with a string 
prepossession against the sinner; and I think 
we liad the doctor back again; and 1 know that 
the Coroner summed up for our side, and that 
I and my British brothers turned round to dis¬ 
cuss our verdict., and get ourselves into great 
difficulties with our large chairs and the broker. 
At that stage of the case I tried hard again, 
being convinced that I had cause for it ;,aad at 
last we found for the minor offence of-only con¬ 
cealing the birth; and the poor desolate crea¬ 
ture, who had been taken out during our deli¬ 
beration, being brought in again to be told of 
tbe verdict, then dropped upon ber knees before 
us, with protestations that we were right—pro¬ 
testations among the most affecting that I have 
ever heard in my life—and was carried away 
insensible. 

(In private conversation after this was all over, 
the foroner showed me his reasons as a trained 
surgeon, for perceiving it to be impossible that 
the child could, under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, have drawn .many breaths, in the 
very doubtful case of its having ever breathed 
at all; this, owing to the discovery of some 
foreign matter in the windpipe* - quite irreconcil¬ 
able with many moments <Jf life.) 

When the agonised girl had made those final 
protestations, I had seen her face, and it was in 
unison with her distracted heartbroken voice, and 
it was very moving. It certainly did not impress 
me by any beauty that it had, and if I ever see 
it again in another world I shall only know it 


l semstiiy dismissed it if,, the most efficient way 
I could think of. I caused some extra care to 
be taken of her in the prison, and counsel to be 
retained for her defence when she was tried at 
the Old Bailey; and her sentence was lenient, 
and her history and conduct proved that it was - 
right. In doing the little I did for her, 
“ remdmber to have had the kind help of some 
;cntle-Iiearted functionary to whom I addressed 


myself—but what functionary I. have long for¬ 
gotten—who I suppose was officially present at 
the Inquest. 

T regard this as a very notable uncommercial 
experience, because this good came of a Beadle. 
Aud to the best of my knowledge, information, 
and belief, it is the only good that ever did come 
of a Beadle since the first Beadle put on his 
cocked-hat. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF COSTUME. 

Men and women have at all times had a 
strange love for making themselves look Ridicu¬ 
lous and ugly by means of uncouth dresses. There 
have been periods of declension and bad taste vi 
poetry ana music, in painting and sculpture, in 
architecture and decoration; but there have 
also bgen other periods, and some of 'consider¬ 
able length, when the world was accustomed to 
the finest exemplars of genius in each of those 
spheres. Not so with the art of clothing our¬ 
selves. In the modern world at least, we have 
seen no “ Augustan age” of habiliments. The 
costume of. the ancient Greeks was indeed the 
perfection of utility and elegance, considered 
with reference to the climate and the surround¬ 
ing accessories. The Romans managed to spoil 
it, as they did all the arts which they borrowed 
from their more delicately organised neighbours; 
yet there was a senatorial dignity in the toga, 
and, when Caesar fell at the base of Pompey’s 
statue, his tailor had provided him with the 
means of doing so in a manner at once decent, 
and maiestical. The toga was the Oriental 
robe, wliich, as we see it represented in pic¬ 
tures) of the old prophets and patriarchs, lias, 
an aspect extremely grand, simple, and impres¬ 
sive, the long sweep of the outline answering 
with a kind of visible harmony to the flow of 
the beard. 

Yet see with wliat fantastic ugliness of adorn 
meat—with what cumbrous weight of richness— 
manv of the Eastern races have spoiled this fino 
ideal! In Europe it is the same, and the modern 
v^rcrld has been far more conspicuous for its 
failures than the ancient. From time to time, 
some mode of dressing has come up,<&ka£iH>iy ’ 
suited to the people amongst, -whom it haa 
made its appearance, well adapted to the chmate 
and the conditions of modern life, gracefutrSiSy 
not beyond the means of the poor when taken' 
in its simplicity, yet capable of receiving with¬ 
out iutury the. most gorgeous embellishments of 
wealth* But for every one of such costumes, 
the world has had So endure at least twenty bad 
ones-^dresscs equally unsuited to rich and poor, 
ugly in their bare outline, and but ill disguised 
by any amount of lace and jewellery that might 
be heaped upon them. It is indeed a rule in 
many things, but especially in costume, that 
ugly fashions possess a greater vitality than 
beautiful fashions. The ugliness changes its 
m6deS|£md forms, but somehow contrives to 
maintauygts essential principles. In our own 
country, for instance, we had at one time a 
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manner of dressing as graceful as that of the 
Hellenes, which, in fact, it greatly resembled: 
we allude to the tunics and mantles of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The thing was too good to last; and 
it has been extinct ever since the days of the 
Norman conquest, if, indeed, it did not succumb 
to continental fashions, in all but the lower 
orders, during the reign of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. 

Eccentricity of costume became frequent in 
this country after the Norman invasion. A? 
early ns the reign *of William the Second, the 
old chronicler, William of Malmesbury, speaks 
of the “ extravagant dress” of the courtiers, and 
of “the fashion of shoes with curved points,” 
whicn seem to have been invented by one of the 
Earls of Anjou to bonceal the deformity of his 
%et, but whioh, like other ugly things, had such 
a tenacity of existence that they were found 
constancy reappearing for several centuries, 
notwithstanding various ordinances foj their 
regulation or suppression. In the reign of 
Edward the Third, the ends were curved so 
high that golden chains were attached to them, 
and looped up to the knees; so that the con¬ 
querors of France literally went about in fetters 
of their own imposing. At an earlier period—, 
viz. in the days of Edward the First—the 
ladies had a fancy for muffling up their throats 
and the sides of«their heads with some species 
of wrapper, as Welshwomen do even now. 
We See ■'the fashion represented in the por¬ 
traits of Mrs. Siddons in Lady Constance. 
Mrs. Siddons, indeed, always appeared on 
the stage with a velvet band over the fore¬ 
head—tor what reason, it woqld be hard to 
say. 

It is a noticeable feature in the mutations 
of fashion, that the freaks of bad taste Slave 
been chiefly visible on the side of undue 
niufiling of the person. No doubt, times 
have been when court ladies laid themselves 
open to the very contrary charge; but these 
are quite the exceptions. The tendency in 
the modern world, even in hot climates, has 
generally been to excess of clothing. This (in 
European countries, at least) was the result of 
Gotbicism, the good and the evil of wliicii 
, sprang up equally from the absence of simplicity. 
<Jn tne ldVouraole side wc have, to place that 
fantastic riclfiic& of ornament and glow of 
cplqn^wkich give the snlendoiir of a pageant to 
fao domestic history of we feudal times; on the 
unfavourable side lies the tendency to wild ex¬ 
travagance and uncouth conceits. And this 
tendency survived the extinction of feucfctlism, 
and is dominant in many ways even yet5 The 
male costume of the time c* Shakespeare was 
gorgeous, but grotesque; and female dress was 
never so atrocious. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more execrable, more thoroughly bar¬ 
barous, than the appearance of Queen Elizabeth 
in the portraits with which we are all familiar. 
Not only is the neck encircled with a stiff collar, 
and flanked by a rigid ruff, but the very head is 
backed by two preposterous wings' ofjnuslin, 
spread out vampire-fashion; while tm paltry 


little frizzled curls, twisted into angular knots, 
and loaded with jewels, are surmounted by a 
hat which covers nothing that need be covered, 
and a plume which seems to droop with the 
consciousness of its own absurdity. The fan¬ 
tastical, both in male and female costume, 
reached its height in that reign and the next. 

as tliejnare£ in their assimilation of tiie male to 
the female figure, are nothing in comparison 
with the swelling, hnge-hipped breeches of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These 
were stuffed out with horse-hair, wool, and flax, 
and seem to have made as great encroachments 
on the public space as the skirts of our better 
halves do now. In the early yeys of Elizabeth’s 
reign, it was actually found necessary to erect 
round the inside of the* Houses of Parliament 


Parliament 


a scaffolding for the express accommodation of 
those noble lords and honourable members who 
were determined to be in .the extreme of the 
fashion. The monstrosity went oat of vogue in 
1665, bat came in again in the reign of James 
the First. A sumptuary law was passed against 
these enormous “small-clothes j” but of course 
it was frequently broken. 

A good story, is told by an old author, to 
the effect that a man who was cited before a 
court of justice for offending against the inflated 
small-clothes’ law, declared that such garments 
formed his safest storehouse, and straightway 
produced from certain occult recesses sundry 
sheets, two tablecloths, ten napkins, four shirts, 
and abundance of linen and other necessaries; 
adding, that he had yet great store which re¬ 
mained nnshown. The story js of course a 
joke, invented by some witty fellow of that time, 
who, if lie lived now, would probably be a con¬ 
tributor to Punch, and an assistant to Mr. 
Leech in ridiculing the excesses of crinoline. 
Equally fantastic were the beards of the Shake¬ 
spearean epocl^ To twist and cut that stately 
appendage into the*most quaint and ridiculous 
shapes was the great art of the barber. We see 
some strange specimens now-a-days; but they 
would look tame beside the oddities which men 
were pleased to carsy about on their faces 
between two and three centuries ago. People 
fashioned their beards in muSh the same manner 
as they did the yhw-ljecs and privet hedges in 
their gardens, and cared little for deformities if 
they could only hit upon something novel and 
peduliar. * 

Perhaps the best modem costume ever seen 
in England was that of the more cultivated and 
less fanatical of the Puritans. Though sober, 
it was not formal, gloomy, nor drajMSoloured; 
and, while it was a good, boned* evffySlay dress, 
fit for the workshop, the^tudy, and the battle¬ 
field, it was susceptible4fno inconsiderable rich¬ 
ness upon occasion, and was at all times dignified 
and refined. We have had more splendid and 
more picturesque garments; none which have 
so admirably answered the rough necessities of 
modem life, while preserving a due regard to 
t he graces of form. Yet the fashion was doomed 
to a speedy extinction in the gorgeous, but 
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meretricious, tastes introduced by Charles the 
Second on his return from France. The history 
of costume during the. whole of the succeeding 
century, whether iu the case of men or women, 
is simply a record of progressive degradation. 
Heavy and cumbersome in the reigns of Anne 
and of the first two Georges, though not with¬ 
out a certain courtly grandeur, it became simply 
tasteless, mean, and repulsive, under tine swot 
of the' third George. The wig and the ooekea- 
hat are striking instances of the truth of whit 
we have remarked, that fashions are long-lived 
in proportion to their 1 stupidity aud ugliness. 
The wig, under various forms, lasted for at least 
a hundred and thirty years, and was only over¬ 
thrown by tbe french revolution; the cocked- 
hat survives even to this day among our generals 
and admirals, and ufitil recently among our 
beadles, though we believe the latter func¬ 
tionaries have now pretty generally discarded 
it. But perhaps the lowest depths of paltry 
shabbiness and fantastic deformity were reached 
at various periods during the first thirty years 
or so of the present century. When gentlemen 
wore pantaloons tied at the ankles' with ribbon, 
shoes like dancing-pumps, waistcoats that were 
too small, and dress-coats with collars that were 
too large,—and when ladies walked about with 
their waists under their armpits, and their hair 
rolled up into a succession of little curls like 
sausages,—there must' assuredly have existed 
every discouragement to the two sexes to fall 
in love with one another. 

Strange as it may seem, there can he no doubt 
that vanity has much to do with these hideous 
mistakes. The object with fashionable people 
is not so much to cultivate a feeling for artistic 
propriety and grace, as to call attention to what 
they consider their own perfections of counte¬ 
nance and person; and whatever is singular in 
costume helps to do this. Hence, extravagance of 
embellishment and wild irregularity of outline are 
rat her welcomed than discouraged; as the belles 
of the time of Addison stuck little bits of black 
plaister on their faces—not because the spots 
were beautiful (for indeed their effect must have 
been disgusting), but because they were a sort 
of standing advertisement of the lair cheeks on 
which they reposed. With the same object, the 
Oriental damsel blackens i .tlie' < edges of her eye¬ 
lids with “kohl,” and stains her hands and feet 
with “ hennaand on this account have women, 
every now and then, taken /p otherwise unac¬ 
countable pleasure in dressing like men. Pepys, 
in his Diary, under date June 11,1665, says he 
found the ladies of honour clad in riding-habits 
that, but. |gr the petticoat sweeping beneath, 
were in no respag£ different from tbe masculine 
garb—“which,” says the garrulous observer, 
-"was an odd sight, add a sight that did not 
please me." It was a fashion, however, that 
came in again about 1780. The love of tho 
“sensational” is another cause of eccentrici¬ 
ties in costume; and the desire for incessant 
orange—a desire very naturally fostered bv 
bailors, dressmakers, and mercers, since it 
" makes good for trade”— is yet another. 


seeing that, inasmuch as there are more 
ways of being wrong than of being right, 
there is a far greater variety of ugliness than 
of beauty. 

We are at the present moment going through 
a phase' of extravagance which involves a great 
deal of bad taste. But it is at the French court 
that the tendency has found its most extreme de¬ 
velopment. The fancy balls patronised by the 
fair Eugdnie are fanciful indeed. Ladies are found 
doing the best they can to make themselves look 
like beehives and trees—treSs of which the fruit, 
like tbpse in the garden of Aladdin, are jewels. 
Others issue out of imitation hives, in the winged 
similitude of the little honey-makers; while some 
try how near they can saiTto the shores oT inde¬ 
corum without positively suffering shipwreck. 

“ Salammbo,” with her airy robe? her arms bafc 
to the shoulders, and her naked feet bound with 
golden sandals, seems as yet to have bprne away 
the prize in this last respect. The Americans, 
who are never satisfied unless they can out- 
Herod Herod, appear to have been lately turn¬ 
ing their attention, notwithstanding the deadly 
realities of civil war, to the grotesque triumphs 
of the ball-room. If we may depend upon a 
.paragraph which has recently performed the 
grand tour of the newspapers, they have hit 
upon an idea that promises to whip all creation. 
Some one has proposed to light up ladies with 
gas—literally, to make them their own illumina¬ 
tions 1 The gas is to be contained 'in tin ele¬ 
gant little tank or meter, made of gold, and 
hidden among the seductive mysteries of the 
back hair. From the upper surface of this 
reservoir the jpta would burst forth; and, the 
lady being duly charged with the inflammable 
vapour, would depart for the ball-room with the 
gas'only just alight. Previous to entering the 
room, the husband, lover, or other gentle¬ 
man in attendance, would turn up the jets, 
and tbe beauty would burst upon the assembled 
company in the full blaze of her splendour, 
surpassing even that princess in Ben Jouson, 
who 

-—came Sn like starlight, hid with jewels 
^ That were the spoils of provinces. 

The conception may have originated in the r 


this practice, which the more northern con¬ 
trivance lacks. We hare read a description in 
somefbook of travels of the starry glitter of those 
semi-Spanish belles, in the gauzy clouds of whose 
light vestures the imprisoned insects hang 
lammnt and lucid; and of the slow fading of 
the golden brightness aa the life that fecas it 
ebbs and sinks—“paling its ineffectual fire,” 
not before the dawn of day, but before the dark¬ 
ness of extinction. The gas-meter may not pro¬ 
duce so splendid an effect, and, as we nave said, 
the idea is less poetical—less fit for some proud, 
fiercethandsome queen, some Cleopatra or Semi- 
ramisplut at least it is free from cruelty, and 
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But it is during the torrid noontide heat that 
the struggle, which rages all around, gradually 
becomes fiercer and fiercer. Close columns of 
men rush, one against the other, with the im¬ 
petuosity of a torrent. French regiments en¬ 
gage, man to man, with the Austrian masses, 
winch grow more and more numerous and 
menacing, aud which energetically sustain the 
attack, like walls of iron. Whole divisions 
deposit their knapsacks on the ground, to be 
freer in plying the enemy' with the bayonet. 
If one battalion be repulsed, another takes its 
place immediately. Every hill, every eminence, 
every ridge of rock, is the scene of a scries of 
obstinate combats. The dead lie in heaps, in the 
ravines and on jthc rising ground. Austrians and 
allies trample each other underfoot, murder each 
other over bleeding Corpses, fell each oldier 
with the butt-ends of their guns, fracture 
skulls, and rip up bellies with the sabre or the 
bayonet. No quarter is given; it is a butchery, 
a combat of wild beasts, furious and drunk with 
blood. The wounded defend themselves to the 
last extremity; those who have lost their arms, 
seize their adversary by the throat, and tear 
him witlr their teeth. The struggle is rendered 
still more fearful by the approach of a squadron 
of cavalry. It comes on at full gallop; the 
horses crush the dead aud the dying, beneath 
their iron-shod feet; one poor wretch has his 
jaw carried away, another his skull fractured; a 
third, who might have been saved, had his chest 
crushed in. Shouts of rlge and bowlings of 
despair are overpowered by the neighing of the 
horses. The artillery sweeps past, following the 
cavalry at the top of its speed. It forces a 
passage through the dead and the living, indis¬ 
criminately scattered over the ground; brains 
are spattered about, limbs are broken and brayed, 
the ground is saturated with blood, and the plain 
is bestrewn with fragments of human bodies. 

The Austrian positions are excellent; they 
are intrenched in the houses and the churches of 
Medola, Solferino, and Cavriana.. But nothing 
checks, or suspends, or diminishes, the carnage; 
there is wholesale slaughter, and slaughter in 
detail; every hollow ana*slope is carried by the 
bayonet; standing-ground is disputed foot by 
foot. Villages are torn from the enemy, house 
after house, farm after faryfi; 4ach One of them 
necessitates a siege; the doors, the windows, 
and the court-yards are a frightful pell-mell of 
throat-cutting. ‘ f 

The French grape-shot causes fearful disorder 
iu the Austrian masses; it covers the hills with 
corpses, and extends its ravages to p/odigioua 
distances, c.^en to the remote reserves of the 
German army. ^it, if the Austrians give way 
a little, they only, do««) step by step,'and very 
soon resume the offensive. Their ranks re-form 
incessantly, to be shortly broken up again. The 
wind raises a deluge of dust with widen the plain 
is inundated; its clouds are so thick as to darken 
the air and blind the combatants.! If there seems 
to be a lull iu the strife here and there, it 
soon breaks put ..again with increased violence. 
Fresh resprwM tif Austrians immediately fill 


the gaps made in their ranks by the fury of 
attack, which is as obstinate as it is murderous. 
The Zouaves rush forward, bayonet in hand, 
bounding like tigers, and uttering wild cries. 
The French cavalry dashes against the Austrian 
cavalry; Hussars transfix Uhlans, and Uhlaus 
tear Hussars to pieces. The horses, excited by 
the ardour of combat, themselves participate 
their riders’ fury, aud madly bite the horses of 
the enemy. At some points the rage is snch 
that, powder and shot being exhausted, and 
muskets broken, the soldiei2 pound each other 
with stones, and fight in single combat, nmn to 
man. The Croats^ out the throats of all who 
fall into their clutches; they put the wounded 
to death, knocking them on the head with the 
butts of their guns: while‘the Algerian sharp¬ 
shooters (whose ferocity their leaders arc uualfcc 
to restrain) retaliate in tile same way on the 
dying Austrians, whether officers or private 
soHie@s, aud rush into the thickest ot the fray 
with savage bowlings. The strongest positions 
are taken, lost, and retaken, to be again lost 
and reconquered. Everywhere, men are falling 
by thousands, mutilated, riddled through ami 
through with bullets, mortally wounded by all 
sorts of projectiles. 

The spectator posted on the heights which 
environ Castiglione, observes that Solferino, by 
its position, has become the turning-point of the 
battle. Who shall obtain possession of it ? The 
French officers, ever pushing forward, waving 
their swords in the air, and drawing on by their 
example the soldiers who follow them, are deci¬ 
mated at the head of their battalions. The 
orders they wear, and their epaulettes, make 
them a mark for the Tyrolese sharpshooters. 
Lieutenant de Guiseul, who carries the Hag of 
a rpgiment of the liue, is surrounded with his 
battalion by a force ten times superior; struck 
by a shot, he rolls on the ground, pressing to 
his breast his precious trust. A sergeant seizes 
the flag, to save it from falling into the enemy’s 
bauds; iiis head is carried away by a cannon¬ 
ball. A captain who clutches the staff, a mo¬ 
ment afterwards stains with his blood the stan¬ 
dard, which is broken aud torn. All who carry 

whether subalterns or soldiers, fail in turn;. 
but the living and the dead form around it a., 
rampart with their bodies. The gl€!WT» relic 
at last remains, all shattered-anti mutilated, iu 
the hauds of a sergeaqt-major of Colonek^hat- 
tuoei’s regiment. \ 

At Guidizzolo, Prince Charles of Windisch- 
gratz, an Austrian colonel, braves certain death 
by attempting, at the head of his regiment, to 
retake and carry the. strong position of Casa 
Nuova. Mortally wounded, he still commands. 
His soldiers sustain him; they carry him in 
their arms; they remain motionless uhder a 
shower of bullets, forming thus a last shelter 
around him. They are certain of being killed; 
but they will not abandon their colonel, who soon 
breathes his last. 

At the attack of Monte Fontana, the Algerian 
sharpshooters aredecimated,their colonels, Laure 
and Hehnent, are killed, a great number of their 
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wherever a spring is found, sentinels with loaded 
anns reserve it for the use of the sick. Near 
Oavriana, a stinking pool is the only source 
of water for twenty thousand artillery and ca¬ 
valry horses during a couple of days. Wounded 
horses, who have lost their riders and have been 
wandering about all night, drag themselves 
towards groups of their comrades, from whom 
they seem to beg aid. Their sufferings are 
shortened with a bullet. 

Among the dead, the countenances of some 
arc calm; they ard soldiers who, struck sud¬ 
denly, were killed on the spot. But a great 
number remain twisted by, the agony of the 
deatlvstruggle, with their limbs stiffened, their 
bodies covered with livid spots, their hands 
clutching the ground, their eyes unnaturally 
slaving, their Moustaches bristling, and a sinister 
and convulsive grin exposing their closed teeth. 

Three .days and nights were spent in burying 
the bodies that remained on the field of battle; 
but on such a wide-spread area many men who 
happened to be concealed in ditches, or deep 
furrows, or screened by thickets and unlevel 
ground, were not perceived until some time 
afterwards. They gave out, as did also the 
horses who perished, a most offensive stench. 

Iu the French army, a certain number of 
soldiers per company are designated to take 
note of and bury the dead. Usually, those of 
the same corps collect the remains of their com¬ 
panions In arms. They take down the number 
marked on the man’s linen and accoutrements, 
and then, aided in their painful duty by the 
Lombard peasants, who are paid for the services 
they render, they deposit the body with its cloth¬ 
ing in a common grave. Unhappily, in the hurry 
and confusion inseparable from such a task, and 
through carelessness aud gross neglect on the 
part of the peasants, there is every reason to 
believe that more than one living man was buried 
•with the dead. The decorations, money, watches, 
letters, and papers found on the officers, are after¬ 
wards sent to their families; but with such a 
mass of bodies to bury, it is not always possible 
to accomplish this accurately. 

IV. THE AMATEUR’S TASK. | 

■ Os. -.Saturday, the number of convoys/ of 
wounded ‘sent to Castiglione becomes so con¬ 
siderable that the administration, the inhabi- 
tv: +, .;,and the detachment of troops left there, 
•hre absolutely insufficient to relieve such a mass 
of misery. Then commence scenes as lament¬ 
able as those of yesterday, only totally different 
in kind. There is water and there are^ provi¬ 
sions, and yet the patients die of hunger and 
thirst; there is lint in abundance, hut tb?re are 
not enough hands to apply it to the wounds. 
Well or ill, a volunteer service must be organised, 
which i3 anything but easy aiiiidst such disorder. 

The 25th, 26th, and 27th, were days of suf¬ 
fering and agony. The wounds, envenomed by 
the heat and the dust, ajjd by the want oi»water 
and attention, became"more painful; mephitic 
exhalations infected the air, in spite oi' lib efforts 
of the intendance; and the insufficient number | 


of assistants and servants was cruelly felt—for, 
every quarter of an hour, fresh batches of 
wounded arrived. . On the floors of the hos¬ 
pitals and churches, lay, side by side, sufferers of 
.all nations—Frenchmen, Arabs, Germans, Sla* 
vonians. 8ome, thrast into the recesses of side- 
chapels, could not stir in the narrow space 
they occupied. Oaths, blasphemies, and cries 
winch no words can render, resounded beneath 
the roofs of sanctuaries. “ Ah, monsieur! how 
I suffer!” some of them groaned to the Amateur. 
“ We are abandoned and left to die miserably; 
and yet we fought well.” 

In spite of the fatigue they have endured, and 
the nights they have passed without sleep, repose 
is unattainable. In their distress, they implore 
for medical assistance, or fall in their despair 
into convulsions, which terminate in locked-jaw 
and death. Of some, the faces are blackened by 
the number of flies settled on their wounds; of 
some, the bloody clothing is filled with maggots. 
One soldier has a broken jaw, and his burning 
tongue protrudes from his mouth; lie struggles 
to rise, and cannot. The Man in White moistens 
his lips and applies lint soaked in cold water, to 
his tongue. Another soldier has his nose and 
lips slashed away by a sabre-cut; unable to 
speak, and half-blinded, he makes imploring 
signs with his hand. Le Monsieur Blanc gives 
him drink, and pours a few drops of pure water 
ou his bloody face. A third, witii his skull cleft, 
is expiring on the flagstones of the church; his 
companions in misery push him aside with their 
feet, because he impedes the passage. Le Mon¬ 
sieur Blanc protects his last moments, and 
spreads a handkerchief over the poor head which 
still moves feebly. “ Don’t leave me to die!” 
exclaimed several, who, after grasping his hand 
violently, expired as soon as that factitious 
strength abandoned them. A young corporal, 
twenty years of age, with a bullet in his left side, 
said, with teSjS in his eyes, “ All, monsieur, if 
you could write to my father, and tell him to com¬ 
fort my mother!” M. Dunant took the address 
of his parents, and, a few minutes afterwards, 
he had ceased to live. An old sergeant, with 
several stripes, said,*with a sad and bitter ac¬ 
cent, “If I had been attended to sooner, I 
might have lived. As it is, I shall be a dead 
man to-night."' A.i.d he did die during the 
night. 

But what, it may be asked, is the use of 
dwelling on sucb 4 scenes of desolation? Why 
should the reader’s feelings be so shocked ? The 
question is natural, .but may be replied to by 
asking another. Are there no means of founding, 
throughout Europe, voluntary societies for 
THE HELP or THE WOUNDBD-IN WAR ? 

Since we are obliged 4o renounce the hopes 
and wishes of the Peace Society; since men 
continue to kill each other, without entertaining 
personal hatred; since the height of glory, in war, 
is to exterminate the greatest possible number 
of fellow-creatures; since it is held, as Comte 
Joseph de Maistre affirms, that “ war is divine 
since instruments of destruction, more terrible 
than those we already possess, are being in* 
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rented from day to day, with a perseverance not have been left on the 24th for long long 
worthy of a better object; and since the in- hours, in fearful pain and the still worse dread 
ventors of those murderous engines are encou- of being abandoned, to make useless signals 
raged by the majority of European states, who with his hand entreating the litter to be brought 
strive which shall be the most formidably armed; in that direction. Nor would there have been 
Why not profit by an interval of comparative incurred the horrible chance, next day, of burying 
calm and trantjuillity, to resolve a question of the living with the dead. Nor would the dying 
such immense importance both in a humane and soldiers, who were forsaken of all, in the ambu- 
a Christian, point of view ? Societies of this lances of Castiglione and the hospitals of Brescia 
kind, once constituted, and having a permanent (and many of whom had no one to speak to, who 
existence, would remain in some sort inactive in could understand their language), have rendered 
time of peace; but they would be there, ready their last sigh with curses and blasphemies, if 
organised, in the eventuality of war breaking they had had any one about them capable of 
out. It would be their duty to gain the good listening to and condoling them. Sympathy has 
will of the authorities of the country which gives a marvellous healing power. During the war of 
them birth, aud t to solicit from the' sovereigns Italy, some soldiers were seized with home sick- 
of belligerent powers permissions and facilities ness to such a degree, that without any other dis- 
requisite for carrying ‘out their good wonk. ease or any wound whatever ( , the/ died of it. * 
Such societies, therefore, ought to have, as A. task of this nature is unsuited for hirelings, 
members of their head committee, men of known who are repulsed by disgust, or rendered un¬ 
respectability. The committee would appeal to feeling,* harsh, and indolent, by fatigue. On the- 
every philanthropic person who would consent other hand, immediate succour is all-important; 
to devote himself temporarily to the work; the patient who might be saved to-day, cannot 
which would consist, first, in affording (in co- be saved to-morrow. Loss of time leaves the 
operation with the military intendances; tlfat door open to gangrene; and gangrene speedily 
is, witli their aid and under their direction in secures its prey. Consequently, there is a cry- 
case of need) assistance and nursing on a field ing need of male and female volunteer nurses— 
of battle, while the conflict is still raging. Se- of diligent persons, prepared and trained to the 
condly, in continuing, in hospitals, the care of the duties, and who, recognised and approved by the 
wounded, until their complete recovery. Sueli leaders of the militant armies, will he aided and 
spontaneous devotion would be met with more supported in their mission. The number of 
frequently and easily than is generally imagined; persons attached to military ambulances is al ways 
andf many persons, once sure of being useful, and insufficient, and would still be so were it doubled 
assured of their power of doing good, would he or tripled. It is impossible to avoid having re- 
willing, even at their own expense, to fulfil, for course to foreign assistance. Let sueli assist- 
a short time, so eminently benevolent a task. ance, then, be there, ready prepared to hand. 

There are plenty of historical examples to To carry out this good work practically, a cer- 
prove that a sufficiency of self-devoted persons tain number of persons must devote themselves 
may fairly be reckoned on. The name of John to it Heart and soul; but it certainly will not be 
Howard is not forgotten. The image of Miss stopped for want of money. In time of war. 
Nightingale traversing by night, with a little every one will contribute his mite in answer to 
lamp inker band, the vast dormitories of mill- appeals from the committee. The difficulty docs 
tary hospitals, and taking note of the state of not lie there; but the whole question rests on 
each patient in order to procure him the most the serious preparation of the work, and the 
pressing requisites, is vividly fresh in the me- establishment of the societies themselves, 
mory of many a soldier,. If the terrible means of destruction now at 

If organised parties of volunteer nurses, male the disposal of nations have a tendency, as is 
and female, had been present at Castiglione on sueiposed, to shorten the duration of future wars, 
the 24th, 25th, and 20th of June—-or at Brescia, individual battles, on the contrary, a rjinpl x-all— 
or at Mantua, or at Vcrons/-w(iat incalculable the more murderous. And, in the present state 
good they would have done! They would have of things, no one can tell how suddenly war may 
rendered enormous service in the fatal night be- break out, in one direction or another. «... 

tween Friday and Saturday, when groans and -- 1 ■■■ ' — ■ - — 

melting supplications were uttered by thousands MR. CHARLES D ICKE NS’S READINGS. 

of wounded men, who, in addition to the acutest hanover square rooks. 

pains, were suffering the inexpressible torments MB . H A K I, E S DICKENS war. head, 

°‘ t... ,, , , Evkby Friday Evewko, at Eight o’Cmxjk, 

If there had beep sufficient help at band to c Untu Friday," lath June, inclusive, 

take up the wounded on the plains of Medola, Statu, s*. centre State , ste. jiact state, it. 

and at the bottom of therSwines of San Martino, 

and on the ridges of Monte xontana and the cut; Mom™. chapman and hall’s, pubiuhum, uw, Piccadilly; ** 
mamelons of Solferino, the poor soldier would ftSTSiSSKSSMJt" **'“ d “ ™ s lick "‘ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Julia took Mr. Ilardie’s note and read it: 

" Madam,—1 have received a very juve¬ 
nile letter from my son, by which I learn lie 
has formed a sudden attachment to your 
daughter. He tells me, however, at the same 
time, that you await my concurrence before 
giving your consent. I appreciate your delicacy; 
and it is with considerable regret I now write to 
inform you this match is out of the question. I 
have thought it due to you to communicate this 
to yourself and without delay, and feel sure that 
you will, under the circumstances, discounte¬ 
nance my son’s further visits at your house. 

“ I am, 

“ Madam, 

“ With sincere respect, _ 

“ Your faithful servant, 

“ Richard HarBie.” 

Julia read this letter, and re-read it in silence. 
It was an anxious moment to the mother. 

“ Shall our pride be less tliau this parvenu's ?” 
she faltered. “Tell me yourself, what ought we 
to do ?” 

“ What wc ought to do is, never to let the 
name of Ilardie be mentioned again in this 
house.” „ ”* 

Tliis.roj)ly was very comforting to Mrs. Dodd. 

“ Shall 1 .write to him, or do you feel strong 
enough ?” 

’ feel that, if I do* I may affront him. ITc 
had no right to pretend that his father would 
consent. You write, and then we shall not lose 
our dignity though we are insulted.” 

“ I feel so weary, mamma* Life seems ended.” 

• 

" I could have loved him well. And now show 
me how to tear him out of my heart; or what 
will become of me?” 

While Mrs. Dodd wrote to Alfred Ilardie, 
Julia sank down and laid her head on her 
mother’s knees. The note was shown her; she 
approved it languidly. A long and sSa conver¬ 
sation followed; and, after kissing her mother 


and clinging to her, she went to bed chilly and 
listless, but did not shed a single tear. Her 
young heart was bcuumbed by the unexpected 
blow. 

Next morning early, Alfred Ilardie started 
gaily to spend the day at Albion Villa. Not a 
hundred yards from the gate lie met Sarah, with 
Mrs. Dodd’s letter, enclosing a copy of his 
father’s to her. Mrs. Dodd here reminded him 
that his visits had been encouraged only upon a 
misapprehension of his father’s sentiments; for 
which misapprehension lie was in some degree 
to blame: not that she meant to reproach him 
on that score, especially at this unhappy moment: 
no, she rather blamed herself for listening to 
the sanguine voice of youth; but the error 
must now be repaired. She and Julia would | 
always wish him well, aud esteem him, provided j 
he made no further attempt to compromise a ! 
young lady who could not be his wife. The note j 
concluded thus: I 

i 

“ Individually I think I have some right to 
count on your manly aud gentlemanly feeling to 
hold no communication with my daughter, and 
not in any way to attract her attention, under 
the present 'circumstances. 

“Iam, 11 

“Dear Mr. Alfred Hardic, i 

“ With many regrets at the pain I fear 

“ I r;n giving you, j 

“ Your sincere friend and well-wisher, ( 

“ Lucx Dodd.” j 

Alfred on reading this letter literally staggered: 
but proud and sensitive, as well as loving, he 
manned himself to hide-’ his wound from Sarah, j 
whose black eyes' were bent on him in merciless ; 
scrutiny, lie said doggedly, though tremulously, 

“ Very well!” then turned quickly on his heel, ■ 
and went slowly home. Mrs. Dodd, with well- 
feigned indifference, questioned Sarah privately: 
the girl’s account of the abrupt way in which lie 
had received the missive, added to her anxiety. 
She warned the servants that no one was at ■ 
home to Mr. Alfred Hardic. 

Two days elapsed, aud then she received a 
letter from him. Poor fellow, it was the eleventh. 

He had written and tom up ten. 

“ Dear Mrs. Dodd,—I have gained some victo¬ 
ries in my life; hut not one without two defeats 
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to begin with; how then can I expect to obtain 
such a prize as dear Julia without a check or 
two? You need not fear that 1 shall intrude 
afl or your appeal to njc as a gentleman: but I 
am not going to give in because my father has 
written a hasty letter from Yorkshire. He and 
I must have mauy a talk face to face before I 
consent to be miserable for life. Dear Mrs.. 
Dodd, at first receipt of your cruel letter, so 
kindly worded, I was broken-hearted ; but now, 
I am myself again: difficulties are made for 
ladies to yield to, and for men to conquer. Only- 
for pity’s sake do not you be my enomy: do not. 
set her against me for my father’s fault. Think, 
if you can, how my heart bleeds at closing this 
letter without one word ty> her I love, better, a 
thousand times better, than my life. * 

I am, 

“ Dear Mrs. Dodd, 

“Yours sorrowfully, 

"but not despairing, 

“Ali'iied ILuidie.” 

Mrs. Dodd kept this letter to herself. She 
could not read it quite unmoved, and therefore 
she felt sure it woidd disturb her daughter’s 
heart the more. 

Alfred had now a soft but dangerous antagonist 
in Mrs. Dodd. All the mother was in arms to 
secure her daughter’s happiness coute quccoute! 
and the surest course seemed to be to detach her 
affections from Alfred. What hope of a peaceful 
heart without this? and what rad happiness 
without peace ? But, too wise and calm to inter¬ 
fere blindly, she watched her daughter day and 
night, to find whether Love or l’ride was the 
stronger: and this is what she observed: 

Julia never mentioned Alfred. She sought oc¬ 
cupation eagerly: came oftener than usual for 
money, saying it was for “Luxury*’ She visited 
the poor more constantly, t aking one of the maids 
with her, at Mrs. Dodd’s request. She studied 
Logie with Edward. She went to bed rather 
early, fatigued, it would appear, by her activity: 
and she gave the clue to htr own conduct one 
day: “ Mamma,” said she, “nobody is downright 
unhappy, who is good.” . < 

Mrs. Dodd noticed also a certain wildness and 
idmost violence, with which she threw herself 
into her occupations : and a worn look about tbe 
eyes that told of a hidden conflict. On the whole 
Mrs. Dodd was hopeful; for she hud never ima¬ 
gined the cure would be speedy or easy. To see 
her child on the right road was much. Only the 
great hcalcY Time could " medicine her to that 
sweet peace which once she owned;” and even 
Time cannot give her baefeber childhood, thought 
the mother, with a sigh. 

One day came an invitation to an evening party 
at a house where they always wound up with 
dancing. Mrs. Dodd was for declining as usual; 
for since that night Julia lmd shuuned parties. 
“ Give me the sorrows of the poor and afflicted,” 
was her cry; “ the gaiety of the hollow world 
jars me more than I can bear.” But now she 
• f 


caught with a sort of eagerness at this invitation. 
“Accept! They shall not say I am wearing the 
willow.” 

“ My brave girl!” said Mrs. Dodd, joyfully, 
“I would not press it; but you are right; we 
owe it to ourselves to outface scandal. Still, 
let there be no precipitation; wc must not un¬ 
dertake beyond our strength.” 

"Try me to-night,” said Julia; “you don’t 
know what I can do. I dare say he is not pining 
for me.” ” 

■She was the life and soul of the party, and, 
indeed, so feverishly f brilliant, that Mrs. Dodd 
said softly to her, “ Gently, love; moderate jour 
spirits, or they will deceive our friends as little 
as they do me.” 

Meantime it cost Alfred ( Ilartie a severe* 
struggle to keep altogether aloof from Julia. in 
fact, it was a state of daily self denial, to wjiioli he 
would ndker have committed himself, but that lie 
was quite sure he could gradually win his lather 
over. At his age we arc apt to count without 
our antagonist. 

Mr.Richard Hardie was “along-headed man.” 
He knew the consequence of giving one’s reasons; 
eternal discussion ouding in war. He had taken 
care not to give any to Mrs. Dodd, and lie was 
as guarded and reserved with Alfred. The young 
mau be^cd to know the why and the wherefore, 
and, being repulsed, employed all his art to elicit 
them by surprise, or get at them by inference: 
but all in vain; Ilardie senior was impene¬ 
trable; and inquiry, petulance, tenderness, logic, 
were all shattered on him as the waves break on 
Ailza craig. 

“ Sic volo, sie jubco, stet pro rationc voluntas,” 
was tBb purport of all he could be got to say, and 
that was wonderfully little. 

Thus begun dissension, decently conducted at 
first, between a father indulgent hitherto, aud an 
affectionate son. 

In this unfortunate collision of two strong and 
kindred natures, every advantage was at present 
on the father’s side; age, experience, authority, 
resolution, hiddeu and powerful motives, to 
which my reader even has no clue as yet; a pur¬ 
pose 1 immutable and concealed. Add to Jhnse a . 
colder nature and a far colder a^fetflion; for 
Alfred loved his father dearly. 

At last, one day, the impetuous one lost, hia 
self-command, and said he was a son, not a slave,' 
and lmd little respect for Authority when afraid 
or ashajned to appeal to Reason. Ilardie senior 
turned en him with a gravity and dignity no man 
could wear more ijjiturally. “Allied, have I 
been as unkind father to you all these years ?” 

“ Oh no, father, no; I have said nothing that 
can be so construed. And that is the mystery to 
mo; you arc acting quite out of character.” 

“ Have 1 been one of those interfering, prag¬ 
matical fathers, who cannot let their children 
enjoy themselves then- own way?” 

"No,^ir; you have never interfered, except 
to pay l’oKuiy tiling I wanted.” 

"Then make me the one return in your power, 
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young man; have a little faith in such a father, 
and believe that he does not interfere now hut 
for your good, and under a stem necessity; and 
that, when he does interfere for once, and say, 
‘this thing shall not be,’ it shall not be—by 
God!” 

' Alfred was overpowered by the weight and 
solemnity of this. Sorrow, vexation, and de- 
! spondency all rushed into his heart together, and 
j unmanned him for a moment; he buried his 
j face in his hancUS and something very like a sob 
< burst from his young heart. At this Hardic senior 
took up the newspaper with imperturbable cold- 
lujjis, and wore a slight curl of the lip. AE this 
was hardly genuine, for he was not altogether, 
unmoved; but no was a man of rare sclf-com- 
; * maud, and bhosc, to impress on Alfred that he 
| was no more to be broken or melted than a mere ; 
j rock.* ; 

I It is always precarious to act a part*; ahd this, 
1 cynicism was rather aide than wise: Alfred 
looked up and watched him keenly as he read the 
monetary article with tranquil interest ; andj 
then, for the first time in his life, it flashed into 
the young man’s mind that his father was not a 
| father. “ I never knew him till now,” thought 
j he. “ Tliis man is ao-Topyos.”* 
j Thus a gesture, so to speak, sowed the first 
! seed of downright disunion in Richard Hardie’s 
j housCTj-disunion, a fast growing plant, when 
i men set it in the soil of the passions, 
i Alfred, unlike Julia, had ng panacea. Had 
j any lips, except perhaps hers, told him that “ to 
| be good is to be happy here below,” he would 
I have replied, “Negatur; contradicted by daily 
j experience.” It never occurred to him tliere- 
i fore to go out of himself, and sympathise with 
| i the sordid sorrows of the poor, and their bottom- 
■ less egotism in contact with the well to do. He 
brooded on his own love, and his own unhappi- 
j ness, and his own father’s cruelty, Ilis nights 
j were sleepless, and his days leaden. He tried 

•: hard to read for his first class, but for once even 1 

i ambition failed: it ended in flinging books away 
with a curse. lie wandered about dreaming and 
| hopiug for some change, and bitterly regiyfting 
i his excessive delicacy, which had tied his own 
hands and brought him to a stand-still. He lost 
i his colour aud what little flesh he had to lose : 
j 'for such young spirit* as this are never plump. 

In a word, being now' strait-jacketed into femi- 
: nine inactivity, while void of feminine patience, 

| his ardent heart was pining and fretting itself 
out. He was in this condition, when* one day 
Peterson, his Oxonian friend, burst in on him 
open-mouthed with delight, and, as usbal with 
bright spirits of this calibre, did not even notice 
lus friend’s sadness. “ Cupid bad clapped Pe¬ 
terson on the shoulder,” as Shakespeare hath 
it; and it was a deal nicer than the bum-bailiff 
rheumatism. 

“Oh, such a divinc*crcai.ure ! Met her twice; 
you know her by sight; her name is J>)dd. But 

* Without bowels of affection. 


I don't care; it shall be Peterson; the rose by “ 
any other name, &c.” Then followed a rapturous 
description of the lady’s person, well worth 
omitting. “And such a jolly girl! brightens 
them all up wherever she goes; and such a 
dancer; did the catchouka with a little Spanish ( , 
bloke Bosanquet has got hold of, and made Ills j 
black bolus eyes twinkle like midnight cigars: j 
danced it with castanets, and smiles, and such a ; 
what d’ye call ’em, my boy, you know; sueli a . 
‘go.’” i 

"You mean such an ‘abandon,’” groaned 
Alfred, turning sick at heart. ,j 

“ That’s the word. Twice the spirit of Duver- ; j 
nay, and ten times the beauty. But just you jj 
hear her sing, that i$ all; Italian, French, Ger- j ; 
man, English even.” j; 

“ Plaintive songs ?” 1 

“ Oh, whatever they ask for. Make yon laugh > i 
or make you cry—to order; never says no. Just 
smiles and sits dow'n to the music-box. Only 
she won’t sing two running: they have to stick 
,a duffer in between. I shall meet her again next, 
w'cck; will you come ? Any friend of mine is 
welcome. Wish me joy, old fellow; I’m a gone 
coon.” 

This news put Alfred in a phrensy of indigna- j 

tion and fear. Julia dancing the catchouka! 
Julia a jolly girl! Julia singing songs pathetic : 
or merry, whichever were asked for! The heart- i j 
less one ! lie called to mind all he had read in j ■ 
the classics, and elsewhere, about 1 he fickleness |i 
of woman. But this impression Aid not last long; ! ! 
he recalled Julia’s character, and all the signs of jj 
a love tender and t rue she had given him; he \; 
read her by himself, and, lover-like, laid all the ; 
blame on another. “ It was all her cold-blooded 
mot her. Fool that T have been. 1 see it all now. , 
She appeals to my delicacy to keep away; then ; 
she goes to*Julia and says, ‘ See, lie deserts you 
at a word from his father. Be proud, be guy! 

He never loved you; marry another.’ The shallow ’ 
plotter forgets that whoever she does marry I’ll 
kill. How many yususpicious girls have these ;• 
double-faced mothers deluded so P They do it in 
half the novels, especially in those written by i 
women; and yhy ? because these know the per- ; 
fidy and mendacity of their sex better than we 
do; they see them nearer, and wilh their souls : 
undrest. War! Mrs. Dodd, war to the death ! 
From this momtnt L am alone in the world with i 
her. I have no friend but Alfred Hardie: and ;; 
my bitterest enemies arc my cold-blooded father, ], 
and her cold-blooded mother.” # 

The above sentences, of course, were never 
uttered. But they represent his thoughts accu- , 
rately, though in a condensed form, and are, as it 
were, a miniature of this young heart boiling 
over. 

From that moment he lay in wait for her, and ; | 
hovered about the house day and night, deter- ji 
mined to appeal to her personally, and undeceive j j 
her, and baflle her mother’s treachery. But at i 
this game lie was soon detected: Mrs. Dodd j 
lived on the watch now. Juluy dressed to go i 
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what is the matter?” The sound of her own 
voice dispelled the cloud in part, but not en¬ 
tirely. She lay awhile, and then finding herself 
quite averse to sleep, rose and went to her 
window, and eyed the weather anxiously. It 
was a fine night; soft fleecy clouds drifted slowly 
across a silver moon. The sailor’s wife was re¬ 
assured on her husband’s behalf. Her next 
desire was to look at Julia sleeping; she had no 
particular object: it was the instinctive impulse 
of an anxious mother whom something had terri¬ 
fied. She put on her slippers and dressing gown, 
and, lighting a candle pt her night lamp, opened 
her door softly, and stepped into the little cor¬ 
ridor. But she bad not taken two steps when 
she was arrested %y a mysterious sound. 

• It came from Julia’s room. 

What was it? * 

Mrs t Dodd glided softly nearer and nearer, all 
her senses on the stretch. • • 

The sound came again. It was a muffled sob. 

The stifled sound, just audible in the dead still¬ 
ness of the night, went through and through her 
who stood there listening aghast. Her bowels 
yearned over her child; and she hurried to the 
door, but recollected herself, and knocked very 
gently. “Don’t be alarmed, love, it is only me. 
May I come in ?” SBie did not wait fpr the an¬ 
swer, but turned the handle and entered. She 
found Jhlia sitting up in bed, looking wildly at 
her, with cheeks flushed and wet. She sat on 
the bed and clasped her to her breast in silence: 
but more than one warm tear ran down upon 
Julia’s bare neck; the gill felt them drop, and 
her own gushed in a shower. 

“ Oh, what have I done ?’’ she sobbed. » Am I 
to make you wretched too ?” 

Mrs. Dodd did not immediately reply. She 
was there to console; and her admirable good 
sense told her that to do that she must be calmer 
than her patient; so even while she kissed and 
wept over Julia, she managed gradually to re¬ 
cover her composure. “ Tell me, my child,” said 
she, “ why do you act a part with me ? Why brave 
it out under my eye, and spend the night secretly 
in tears ? Are you still afraid to trust me P' 1 ’ 

“ Oh no, no; but I thought I was so strong, 
so proud: JPundertook miracles. I soon found 
ipy pride was a molehill, and my love a mountain. 
I could not hold out by day if I did not ease my 
breaking heart at night. How unfortunate 1 1 
kept my head under the bed-clothes, too; but 
you have such ears. I thought I would stifle my 
grief, or else perhaps you would be as wretched 
as I am: forgive me 1 pray Ibrgive me!", 

“Onone condition,” said Mrs.Dodd, strug¬ 
gling with the emotion these simple words caused 
her. “Anything to be forgiven 1” cried Julia, 
impetuously. “I’ll go to London. I’ll go to 
Botany Bay. I deserve to be hanged.” 

“Then, from this hoqr, no half confidences be¬ 
tween us. Dear me, you carry in your own 
bosom a much harsher judge, a much.Wls indul¬ 
gent friend than I am. Come! trust me with 


your heart 1 Do you love him very much ? Does 
your happiness depend on him P” 

At this point blank question Julia put her 
head over Mrs. Dodd’s shoulder, not to be seen; 
and, clasping her tight, murmured scarce above 
a whisper, “ I don’t know how much I love him. 
When he came in at that party I felt his slave; 
his unfaithful adoring slave; if he had ordered me 
to sing Aileen Aroon, 1 should have obeyed; if 
he had commanded me to take his hand and leave 
the room, I think I should have obeyed. His 
face is always before me as plain as life; it used 
to come to me bright and loving; now it is pale, 
and stern, and sad. I was not so wretched till I 
saw he was pining for me, and thinks me incon¬ 
stant; oh, mamma, to pale! so shrunk! so reck¬ 
less ! He was sorry for misbehaving that night: 
he changed clothes with a beggar to kiss my dress: 
poor thing 1 poor thing 1 Who ever loved as he 
does me? I am dying for him ; I am dying.” 

“There! there!” said Mrs.Dodd, soothingly. 
“ You have said enough. This must be love. I 
am on your Alfred’s side from this hour.” 

* Julia opened her eyes, and was a good deal 
agitated as well as surprised. “Pray do not 
raise my hopes,” she gasped. “We are parted for 
ever. His father refuses. Even you seemed 
averse; or have I been dreaming P” 

“ Me, dearest ? How can I be averse to any¬ 
thing lawful, on which I find your heart is really 
set, and your happiness at stake ? Of course I 
have stopped the actual intercourse, under exist¬ 
ing circumstances; but these circumstances 
are not unalterable: your only obstacle is Mr. 
Richard Hardie.” 

“ But what an obstacle,” sighed Julia. “ His 
father 1 a man of iron 1 so everybody says; for I 
have made inquiries—oh !” And she was abashed. 
She resumed hastily, “ And that letter, so cold, 
so cruel 1 I feel it was written by one not 
open to gentle influences. He does not think me 
worthy of his son; so accomplished, so distin¬ 
guished, at the very university where our poor 
Edward—has—you know.” 

“Little simpletoA!” said Mrs. Dodd, and 
kissed her tenderly; “your iron man is the 
commonest clav, sordid; pliable; and your stem 
heroic Bratus is a shopkeeper; he is open to 
the gentle influences, which sway the kindred 
souls of the men you qnd I buy our shoes, our 
tea, our gloves, qgr fish-kettles of: and these in¬ 
fluences I command, and will use them to the 
utmost.” 

Julia lay silent, and wondering what she could 
mean. _ • ■ 

But Mrs. Dodd hesitated now: it pained and 
revolted her to shoe; her enthusiastic girl the 
world as it is. She said as much, and added, 
“I seem to be going to aid all these people to 
take the bloom from my own child’s innocence. 
Heaven help me!” 

“Ob, never mind that,” cried Julia, in her 
ardent way; “ give me Truth before Error how¬ 
ever pleasing.” 

Mis. Dodd replied only by a sigh: grand ge- 
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nand sentiments, like that, never penetrated her 
mind: they glided off like water from a duck’s 
back. “We will begin with this mercantile 
Brutus, then,” said she, with such a curl of the 
Kp. Bratus had rejected her daughter. 

“Richard Hardie was born and bred inabank: 
one where no wild thyme blows, love; nor 
cowslips nor the nodding violet grows; but gold 
and silver chink, and things are discounted, and 
men grow rich slowly, but surely, by lawful use 
of other people’s money. Breathed upon by 
these ’ ‘gentle influences,’ he was, from his 
youth, a remarkable man; measured by Trade’s 
standard. At flve-and-twenty divine what he 
did! He saved the bank. You have read of 
bubbles; the Mississippi Bubble and the South 
Sea Bubble. Well, in the'year 1825, it was not^ 
one bubble but a thousand; mines by the score, 
and in distant lands; companies by the hundred; 
loans to every nation or tribe, down to Guatemala, 
Patagonia, and Greece: two hundred new ships 
were laid on the stocks in. one year, for your dear 
papa told me; in short, a fever of speculation, 
and the whole nation raging with it: my dear,* 
Princes, Dukes, Duchesses, Bishops, Poets, 
Lawyers, Physicians, were seen struggling with 
their own footmen for a place in the Exchange: 
and, at last, good, steady, old Mr. Hardie, 
Alfred’s grandfather, was drawn into the vortex. 
Now, to excuse him and appreciate the preco¬ 
cious Bichard, you must try and realise that 
these bubbles, when they rise, are as alluring 
and reasonable, as they are ridiculous and incre¬ 
dible when one looks back on them; even soap 
bubbles, you know, have rainbow hues till they 
burst; and, indeed, the blind avarice of men does 
but resemble the blind vanity of women: look 
at our grandmothers’ hoops, and our mothers’ 
short waists and monstrous heads! Yet in their 
day what woman did not glory in these insa¬ 
nities P Well then, Mr. Richard* Hardie, at 
twenty-five, was the one to foresee the end of 
all these bubbles; he came down from London 
and brought his people to their senses by sober 
reason, and ‘ sound commercial principles:’ that 
means, I believe, * get other people’s money, but 
do not risk your owm: His superiority was so 
dear, that his father resigned thfc helm to him, 
and, thanks to his ability, the bank weathered 
the storm, while all the other ones in the town 
! broke, or suspended their trpde. Now, you 
ij know, youth is naturally ardent and speculative: 
but Richard Hardie’s was colder and wiser than 
other people’s old age: and that is one trait. 
Some yearsilater, in the height of his prosperity 
—1 reveal this only for your comfort, and on 
your sacred promise as a person of delicacy, 
never to repeat it to a soul—Richard Hardie 
was a suitor for my hand.” 

“Mamma!” 

“Do not ejaculate, sweetest! It rather dis¬ 
composes me. ‘Nothing is extraordinary,' as 
that good creature says. He must have thought 
it would answer, in one way or another, to have 
a gentlewoman at the head of his table. And 


I was not penniless, bien entendu. Failing in 
this, he found a plain little Thing, with a gloomy 
tamper, and no accomplishments nor graces; but 
her father could settle twenty thousand pounds. 

He married her directly:. and that is a trait. 

He sold his father’s and grandfather’s house and 
place of business, in spite of all their associa¬ 
tions, and obtained a lease of his present place 
from my uncle Fountain: it seemed a more 
money-making situation. A trait. He gives 
me no reason for rejecting my daughter. Why F 
because he is not proud of his reasons: this 
walking Avarice has intelligence: a trait. Now 
put all this together, (md who more transparent 
than the profound Mr. Hardie P He has declined 
our alliance because he takes fa: granted we are 
poor. When I undeceive him on that head he 
will reopen tiegotiations, in a letter; No. 2 of the 
correspondence; copied by one of his clerks: 
it will.be,ealm, plausible, flattering: in short, it 
will be done like a gentleman: though he is 
nothing of the kind. And this brings me to 
what I ought to have begun with; your dear 
father and I have always lived witliin our income 
for our children's sake; he is bringing home 
the bulk of our savings this very voyage, and it 
amounts to fourteen thousand pounds.” 

~“ Oh, what an enormous sum!” 

“ No, dearest, it is not a fortune in itself. But 
it is a considerable sum to possess, independent 
of one’s settlement and one’s income. It'is loose I 
cash, to speak a la Hardie; that means I can 
do what 1 choose with it; and of course I choose ■ 
—to make you happy. How I shall work on i 
what you call Iron and I call Clay must be 
guided by circumstances. I think of depositing j 
three or four thousand pounds every month with j 
Mr. Hardie; he is our banker, you know. He 
will most likely open his eyes, and make some 
move before the whole stun is in liis hands. If 
he does not, I shall perhaps call at his bank and 
draw a cheque for fourteen thousand pounds. 
The wealthiest provincial banker does not keep 
such a sum floating in his shop-tills. His com¬ 
mercial honour, the one semi-chivalrous senti¬ 
ment in his soul, would be in peril. He would 
, yield, and with grace: none the less readily that 
his- house and his bank, which have been long 
: heavily mortgaged to our trustees,"were made 
; virtually theirs by agreement yesterday (I set 
this on foot within twelve hours of Air. Iron’s 
impertinent letter), and he will say to himself, 

* She can—post me, I think they call it—this 
afternoon for not cashing her cheque, and she 
can turn me and my hank into the street to¬ 
morrows’ mid then,*'of course, lie shall see by 
,my manner the velvet paw is offered as well as 
the daw. He is pretty sure to ask Mmsdf 
which will suit, the ledger best—thiscatfs friend¬ 
ship and her fourteen thousand pounds, or—an 
insulted mother’s enmity P” And Mrs. Placid’s 
teeth made a little click just audible in the silent 
night. 

“ Oh, fltamma! my heart is sick. Am I to be 
bought and sold like tins F” 
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“ You must pay the penalty for loving a par- to,” said' lie, applying to his own case the 
venu’s son. Come, Julia, no peevishness, no wisdom of a Greek philosopher, one of his 
more romance, no more vacillation. You have teachers. 

tried Pride and failed, pitiably: now I insist on So, when the gate suddenly opened, and instead 
your trying Love! Child, it is the bane of our of Julia, this very Mrs. Dodd walked towards 
sex to carry nothing out. Prom that weakness I him* his feelings were anything but enviable, 
will preserve you. And, by-the-by, we are not He wished himself away, heartily, bat was too 
going to marry Richard Hardie, but Alfred. Now, proud to retreat. He stood his ground. She 

Alfred, with all his faults and defects-” oame up to him : a charming smile broke out 

“Mamma! what faults P what defects ?” over her features, “Ah, Mr. Hardie,” said she, 
“Is a gentleu^n; thanks to Oxford, and Har- “if you have nothing better to do, will you 
row, and nature. My darling, pray to Heaven give me a minute P” He assented with an ill 
night and day for your dear father’s safe return; grace: 


for on him, I assure yofl, and him alone, your 
happiness depends: as mine does.” 

“ Mamma!” eried Julia, embracing her, “ what 
do poor girls do, who have lost their mother P” 


“ May I take your arm F* 

He offered it with a worse. 

She laid her hand lightly on it, audit shuddered 
at her touch. He felt like walking with a velvet 


“Look abroad*and see!” was the grave reply, tigress. 

Mrs. Dodd then begged her to go to sleep, By some instinct she divined his sentiments, 
like a good child, for her health’s*sake; all and found her task more difficult than she had 
would be well; and with this was about to thought; she took some steps iu silence. At 
return to her own room : but a white hand and last, as he was no dissembler, he burst out pas- 
arm darted out of the bed and caught her. sionately, “ Why are you my enemy ?” 

“ What! Hope has come to me by night in the 1 “lam not your enemy,” said she, softly, 
form of an angel, and shall I let her go back to “ Not openly, but all the more dangerous, 
her own room P Never! never 1 never! never! You keep us apart, you bid her be gay, and forget 
never!” And she patted the bed expressively, me; vou are a cruel hard-hearted lady.” 


and with the prettiest impatience. 

“ Well, let Hope take off her earrings first,” 
suggested Mrs. Dodd. 


‘ N3, no, come here directly, earrings and all.” heart of iron for me.' 


“ No, I am not, sir,” said Mrs. Dodd, simply. 
" Oh! I believe you are good and kind to all 
tiie rest of the world; but you know you have a 


“No, thank you; or I shall have them hurting 
you next.” * • 


“ I am my daughter’s friend, but not your 
enemy; it is you who arc too inexperienced to 


Mrs. Placid removed her earrings, and the know how delicate, how difficult, my duties are. 
tender pair passed the rest of the night in one It is only since last night I see my way clear; 
another’s arms. The young girl’s tears were and, look, I come at once to you with friendly 
dried; and hope revived, and life bloomed again: intentions. Suppose 1 were as impetuous as 
only, henceforth, her longing eyes looked out to you are! I should, perhaps, be calling you un¬ 
sea for her father; homeward bound. grateful.” 

He retorted bitterly, “Give me something.to 
Next day, as they were seated together in the be grateful Ifor, and you shall see whether that 
drawing-room, Julia came from the window with ; baseness is in my nature.” 


a rush, and kneeled at Mrs. Dodd’s knees, with 
bright imploring face upturned. 


“ I have a great mind to put you to the proof;” 
said she, archly. “ Let us walk down this lane; 


“ He is there; and—I am to speak to him ? I then you can be a» unjust to me as you please. 


Is that it P” 

“Dear, dear, dear mamma!” 

“ WeH, then, bring me my things!” 


without attracting public attention.” 

In the lane she told hiR quietly she knew the 
nature of his fethcr’s objections to the alliance he 


She was*ten minutes putting them on : Julia had so much at heart, and they were objections, 
•tried to expedite her ;,and retarded her. She had which her husband, onhis return, would remove; 
her pace: and could not go beyond it. On this he changed his*tone a little, and implored 

her piteously not to deceive him. 

By this time Alfred Hardie was thoroughly “1 will not,” said she, “ upon my honour. If 
miserable. Unable to move bis father^ shunned you are as constant as my daughter is in her 
by Julia, sickened by what he had heard, and esteem for you—notwithstanding her threadbare 
indeed seen, of her gaiet^ and indifference to gaiety worn over loyal regret, and to check a 
their separation, stnng by jealousy, and fretted parcel of idle ladies’ tongues—you have nothing 
by impatience, he was drinking nearly all the to fear from me, and everything to expect. Come, 
bittersof that sweet Passion, Love-. But as you Alfred—may 1 take that liberty with you P—letus 
are aware he ascribed Julia’s inconstancy, light- understand one another. We only want that to 
ness, and cruelty, all to Mrs. Dodd. He hated be friends.” 

her cordially, and drqaded her into the bargain: This was hard to resist; and at his age. His 
ha played the sentinel about her door aU the lip trembled, he hesitated, but. at last gave her 
more because she had asked him reft to do it. his hand. She walked two hours with him, and 
“ Always do what your enemy particularly objects laid herself out to enlighten, soothe, and comfort 
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his sore heart. His hopes and happiness revived 
under her magic, as Julia’s had. In the midst of 
it all, the wise woman quietly made terms, he 
was not to come to the house but on her invi¬ 
tation, unless indeed he had news of the Agra 
to communicate; but he might write once a week 
to her, and enclose a few lines to Julia. On this 
concession he proceeded to mumble her white 
wrist, and call her his'best, dearest, loveliest 
friend; his mother. “Ob, remember!” said he, 
wit h a relic of distrust; “ you are the only mother 
I can ever hope to have.” 

That touched her. Hitherto, he had been to 
her but a thing her daughter loved. 

Her eyes filled. “My poor, warm-hearted, 
motherless boy,” she said, “ pray for my husband’s 
safe return! For on that" your happiness de-, 
pends: and hers. And mine.” 

So now two more bright eyes looked longingly 
seaward for the Agra; homeward bound. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

A vaudeville is a short French dramatic 
composition, spoken and sung, much resembling 
our old-fashioned Afterpiece “ with songs,” ex¬ 
cept that, it is often employed as a “Lever du 
Ridean,” or Curtain-Raiser. The singing, too, 
is much less formally introduced. The actors 
pass from singing to speaking, and from speaking 
to singing, without any pause, as if they were 
doing so merely for their own amusement, or as 
if the song were a continuation of the speech. 
The couplets, indeed, carry on tlic plot almost 
as much as the dialogue. The characters are a 
party of merry magpies, who chirp or chatter, 
who whistle or prate, just as the whim seizes 
them. The great points in vaudeville acting are 
to be sprightly, natural, and gay—unless the 
pari require the actor to exhibit clqm dulness 
and witty stupidity. 

The vaudeville is said to be of Norman origin. 
There is a pleasant old town called Vire, with a 
brawling stream rushing through it, where it is 
the fashion not to breakfast, but to make up for 
the privation by eating two dinners per day. It 
is a land flowing with milk and honey, and ab¬ 
solutely inundated with cyder. Hn j[ s imme¬ 
diate environs are two wooded valleys, re¬ 
nowned of old as “ Les Vaux de Vire,” whither 
the townsfolk used to resort to ipake merry with 
dancing, drinking, and singing. The songs 
composed in and for the festive meetings of the 
Vuux de Yire, became in time so popular that, 
by a bold etymological leap, a little drama, half 
made up of couplets, and which is now a na- 
tional institution, received the title of Vaude¬ 
ville. But before assuming the proportions of 
a theatrical piece, the vaudeville, for centuries, 
was no more than a satirical song called forth 
by the circumstances of the day. In which the 
people avenged themselves of the ill treatment 
they received from their rulers. One Paris 
theatre, in the Place de la Bourse, takes its 
name from, and is devoted to, vaudeville espe¬ 


cially ; but vaudevilles flourish and are enjoyed 
in all the secondary theatres of the French 
metropolis. 

Asketch of the principal vaudeville writers has 
just been published by M. de Rochefort, himself 
a distinguished vaudevilliste, who has been cither 
the coliaborateur or the friend of all-the van- 
devillistes of his time. With one great excep¬ 
tion, EugCne Scribe, these writers bear a won¬ 
derful family likeness; they were 'all so merry, 
so witty, so poor, and most of them, report 
says, so frightfully ugly. Vffudeville writing 
appears to be either the last resource of prodi¬ 
gality reduced to strains, or else a passion which 
holds complete dominion over its enraptuigd 
votary. M. de Rochefort himself gave up go¬ 
vernment employment to pursue the pleasures 
of dramatic authorship. He preceded his lite¬ 
rary career by official travels'in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Mosquitoes stung him before critics did. 
He had inhaled the perfume of orange groves 
long before he sniffed and preferred the smell of 
lamps and orange-peel. 

His own biography is brief but remarkable. 

| He was all but born m the prisons of the Reign 
of Terror: having spent the first two years of 
bis life there, in company with his mother, a 
strong courageous woman, who was condemned 
to the guillotine, and whose execution was only 
prevented by the death of Robespierre. After 
their liberation from prison, the family were com¬ 
plete ruined. The boy was sent to the Grleans 
Grammar School, where his education was in¬ 
terrupted by a long illness, in which he had a 
narrow escape from death. At the age of fifteen 
he entered the office of the Minister of the In¬ 
terior, after serving for some time as clerk to a 
bookseller. But having contrived to get a piece 
played at the Vaudeville Theatre, all the other 
office clerks treated him as if he had the plague. 
The still more decided success of a second vau¬ 
deville converted him into a perfect pariah. He 
sent in his resignation, ana started with the 
governor of the He Bourbon in the capacity of 
secretary. 

As secretary, M. de Rochefort bore the 
whole weight of government on his shoulders. 
Tliergovernor felt ill with the gout, and was 
confined to his bed for eleven months at a 
single spell. Two years of this 'jvork tired 
the secretary out. Besides, as he remarks, 
pleasure, in the colonies,!is suppressed; your- 
only amusement is to look at the sky, bask in 
the sun, or doze in a hammock. Seized with 
invincible nostalgia, he begged the governor to 
send him t back .to France. The governor, only 
two days afterwards, followed his secretary’s 
example,* and solicited bis own recal. Any¬ 
where but in Paris, they felt themselves to 
be fish out of water. Their natural history 
studies had been limited to tasting roast monkey 
and stewed parroquet. The ex-secretary was 
successively charged to write the theatrical 
reports of two grand journals which were ex¬ 
tinguished by the revolution of July. Finally, 
slipping ifttp his congenial element, he became 
a professional manufacturer of vaudevilles; but 
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the income so earned was not enormous, because 
managers had their favourites then, as managers 
have their favourites now. 

Aude, the first of M. de Rochefort’s portraits, 
boasted of having been secretary to Buffon. He 
dressed so shabbily, that the children in the 
streets ran after litm to throw stones at him. 
The leading adventure of his life was this: One 
day, in a public-house in Belleville, he was medi¬ 
tating on an empty bottle. Beside him were a 
blacksmith and Jus wife, who drank till they 
quarrelled, and quarrelled till they fought. Aude 
rose and offered bis mediation. The husband, 
without paying the slightest attention, continued 
his matrimonial discipline, exclaiming, “Mon 
Dieu! Who \yll rid me of this woman? I 
t would let her go cheap.” 

Aude, ill&mmqfi with a bright idea, inquired, 
“ What will you take for her r” 

“ Whatever anybody is fool enough to give.” 

“ Is it a bargain for thirty francs ?• * 

“Certainly. Down with them. Take her, 
and be off with you.” 

The poor woman, subject to daily beatings, 
made no difficulty in following her purchaser. 
The pair dwelt in a cottage, like Philemon and 
Baucis, happily, for ilve-and-twenty years. 

At one time, Aude worked in partnership, and 
lived with a fellow-vaudevilliste, Dorvigny, who 
was a natural son of Louis the fifteenth. Their 
joint worldly wealth was such, that, on one occa¬ 
sion, they had only one suit of clothes between 
them. The unclad partner had to lie in bed 
while the other took his walks abroad. A propos 
of a writer named Scwrin, M. de Rochefort has 
forgotten to mention that a tambourine figures 
in every one of his (Sewrin’s) pieces. 

Brazier, another prolific vaudeviliiste.^was for 
a time librarian to the Arsenal, but was dismissed 
for incompatibility with scientific pursuits. 
While there, he wrote inside his hat, “ Exlibris 
Brazier”—This book belongs to Brazier. He 
then got employment on a journal as a collector 
of the small misfortunes which happen in Paris, 
at the rate of three francs per misfortune. He 
was a boon companion, who enjoyed life while 
hunting up crimes aud accidents. The greater 
the abundance of fires and murders, the^iHore 
luxurious was his fare. 

One cvmring, lie entered the green-room of 
the Varidtes with such delight depicted on his 
•countenance, that hisafriends took it for granted 
that he had had a new piece received by the 
committee, and complimented him accordingly. 

"It is not that,” he said. “It is quite a 
different affair which puts me in spirit^ I had 
promised my wife to take her into the country 
to-morrow; but all the cash we coulck muster 
between us was eighteen francs, which was not 
enough. Providence led me to the Palais de 
Justice, where I learnt that an individual, 
coming down the grand staircase, had just 
broken his leg. Noting the fact, I followed the 
Quays to the Rue Dauphine, where I saw a 
crowd. I had the good luck to learn that a 
woman had been thrown down and? severely 
bruised by a cart laden with stones. I ran off 


to my journal with these two misfortunes, which 
completed the sum of twenty-four francs; and 
I have had the pleasure of informing my wife 
that she shall go into the country to-morrow.” 

These temporary resources did not suffice to 
render Brazier independent of the theatre. He 
eventually devoted himself entirely to vaude¬ 
ville, which brought him great applause, if not 
much money; for 8cribe had not yet regulated 
the rights of dramatic authors. 

Madame de la Sabli&re relates that, crossing 
the garden of the Tuileries one morning to go 
to Versailles, she saw La Fontaine deep in his 
meditations, leaning against a tree. When she 
came back in the evening, she found him still in 
the same place; and it had been raining hard all 
day! The same was tlje case with Brazier.. Frost, 
Sunshine, hail, or snow, did not prevent his wan¬ 
dering along the Boulevards, coupletling with all 
his might and main. He was a victim vowed to 
verses of eight syllables. If he happened to meet 
one of his friends, be pulled his hat over his eyes 
to pass unnoticed, for fear of losing a rhyme. 
t In like manner, Thdaulon improvised hundreds 
of little dramas as he walked the streets. Cal¬ 
deron’s or Lope de Vega’s fecundity was nothing 
in comparison to his. Whatever lie touched 
turned to vaudeville or comedy. He lias been 
[ seen to write the complete plan of a dramatic 
piece while lie breakfasted, with more than 
twenty people talking around him—even with 
him—without troubling the course of bis ideas. 
He ought to have earned a deal of money; no 
one knew what became of it; but it is supposed 
that he sold his copyrights for low prices to 
usurers. In a few years, lie quite forgot his 
most charming comedies. He lias been caught 
applauding a piece of his own writing; the name 
of the author had entirely slipped his memory. 
When he died, he was writing a vaudeville. 
Twenty-four hours scarcely intervened between 
his last soiqg and the De Profundis, the final 
couplet of human life. 

Augustin Hapdd was a pensive little man, 
holding his head on one side like Frederick the 
Great, only he was no flute-player, as the King 
of Prussia was. lie never uttered a syllable to 
any one except concerning the getting up of 
his pieces, iiv which art his talents were su¬ 
preme. He had scarcely risen above tho second 
class of dramatic purveyors to the Ambigu aud 
the Gaitd, when he obtained the privilege of 
establishing at «the Porte Saint Martin, the 
Thdatre des Jcux Gymniques. He was allowed to 
perform pantomimes only and vaudevilles with 
two actors. Ilis pantomimes.were composed on 
the largest scale, in accordance with the dimen¬ 
sions of his theatre. One bold idea occurred to 
him; namely, to make the Emperor Napoleon a 
prominent character in one of his productions. 
The master of so many vanquished kings was 
then shining in all his glory. The author’s 
project was executed under the title of “ The 
Man of Destiny.” An actor named Chevalier 
was found, who, by a lucky chance, bore a 
striking likeness to the emperor. 

It is impossible to form an idea of the cx- 
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citement and surprise this exhibition caused, 
it was remembered, indeed, "that Louis tiro 
Fourteenth had been ptft upon the stage by 


•was brought upon the boards of a theatre, re¬ 
produced with bis exact costume, his abrupt and 
convulsive gestures, making the illusion per¬ 
fectly complete. Nobody could understand how 
the dramatic censors could have committed the 
■enormity of licensing personalities which migltf, 
call forth hostile manifestations in the pit. 
Hapdd, however, contrived to triumph over all 
'these apprehensions; mid the public ouriosity, 
excited to the utmost, converted the experi¬ 
ment into an immense pecuniary success. So 
great, indeed, was the success, that Napoleon 
wished to witness it, incognito. One 'evening, 
he and Duroc proceeded mysteriously to the; 
Porte Saint Martin, disguised, and in a liackney- 
ooach. A box of the Premieres, the only one; 
remaining vacant, was taken at the box-office.! 
The emperor hastily entered it, and fell into $1 
violent rage at finding his shoes and stookings j 
daubed with paste and paint. Some workmen' 
who wero refreshing the decorations of the 
theatre had left their pots in that unlucky box. ( 
The emperor went away in a fury, without re-; 
maining to see the piece, which was stopped the! 
next day. It was another instance of great: 
effects produced by little causes. The cheek-; 
takers liad recognised the tenant of the box 1 
from his energetic style of diction. Great oon- 
fusion behind the scenes; the manager in utter 
despair. Next morning he started for Fontaine-' 
bleau, where the court happened to be at the 
time. But all his pleadings were in vain; the 
angry Chief was inexorable, and the prohibition 
was maintained. 

At the Restoration, Hapde disappeared from 
stage Hfe. He wrote pamphlets ‘against The 
Man of Destiny, of whom he had hitherto been 
the flatterer. The theatre of the Porte Saint 
Martin ceased to be mute. It recovered its 
Speech with pure melodrama 

After passing the authors' in review, a few 
anecdotes are given ottheir interpreters. Actors, 
in the bad old times, wore subjected to a cruel 
proscription; harsh and ridiculous prejudices 
completely out them off from society. The 
clergy were the first to. set the intolerant ex¬ 
ample ; forgetting that two comedians of anti¬ 


in France, and rescued it. from wandering buf¬ 
foons, who personated the Deity and bis Angels 
•with impunity—that Moli&re was admitted to 
Louis the Fourteenth’s fable—and that Justi¬ 
nian, the great lawgiver, married an actress, who 
exercised over him an influence equal to that 
with Which Aspasia governed Pericles. These 
prejudices exist no longer. They were all the 
more unjust, because several actors wore like¬ 
wise eminent as authors. It suffices to mention 
the name of Molihre. 


The actresses of the Vaudeville resembled « 
-bouquet of flowers. Beauty had established her 
empire in that happy theatre. With such re¬ 
sources at their command, authors oould hardly . 
ovoid succeeding. As soon as tire Indies ap¬ 
peared on the stage, the spectators fell in love 
with them—-and what we love we always ap¬ 
plaud. The same materials stffl. exist; but it 
is doubtful whether writers of the present day 
make an equally skilful use of them. On tiro 
stage, nothing triumphs lik% beauty. M. de 
Rochefort analogically illustrates his axiom by 
an anecdote. 

When Talleyrand was minister, he was waited 
on one day by a young man of distinction, who 
presented a pressing rboommendation from the 
Empress Josephine. She solicited for him a , 
secretaryship to an embassy. ,. 

“ Have you studied diplomacy ?” inquired M. 
de Talleyrand. " 

“ Yes, monseigneur. It has hitherto been my 
sole occupation.” 

"Very well, monsieur. The office of secre¬ 
tary to the Swedish embassy isjust now vacant; 

I promise you shall have it. Good morning. I 
will shortly send your nomination.” 

Tlie young gentleman was retiring, after over¬ 
whelming the minister with thanks, when the 
latter called him back, and asked, “ Monsieur, 
are you usually lncky P” 

" Alas! no, monseigneur. I have tried for¬ 
tune in various ways, but as yet have never been 
able to succeed.” 

“In that ease, monsieur, I am extremely 
sorry; but what has passed between us goes for 
nothing. I must have lucky people.” 

It is a terrible truth to apply to actresses, but 
a manager must have pretty women. 

English playgoers nave no idea of old French 
bigotry respecting the three Dramatic Unities 
of time, place, and action—one action, in. one 
looality, within four-and-twenty hours. It was 
a matter of faith rather than a rule of criti¬ 
cism. It was clung to with the persistence 
with which a Church maintains her dogmas. At 
the epoch when Lcmercier’s 'Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus was represented at the Oddon, the 
Pafia'an students were as classical as they are 
romantic, or rather tolerant, now. At that time, 
the violation of the unities was regarded as a 
heinous crime. 

Nevertheless, tliey might have expeoted that 
the author, when he put the great Genoese on 
the stage, could not leave him at Isabel’s court 
for three long acts, with nothing to do but to 
prepare for lus voyage. This consideration had 
no effect on the hqt-headed youth who filled 
the pit.* When the second act displayed the 
bold discoverer out at sea on the deck of Iu'b 
strip, a furious storm burst forth in the theatre. 
The guard took part in it; the son of Vdral, the 
inspector of police, had his arm broken in the 
row; M. de Rochefort, who supported the 
piece, escaped with the joss of his hat; throe 
hundred students were arrested, and the em¬ 
peror hadHhem immediately incorporated in the 
army, inflexibly refusing to listen to any remon- 
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strance. He suppressed the Dramatic Unity 
Riots, by a slight foretaste of Russian recruiting 
in Poland. 

-r-v . . __ 1_1_it_ 


selves r little dramatised. It is said that one 
writer, findinghia sight beginning to fail him, went 
to consult an oculist whose celebrity was confined 
to the advertisements which he caused to ap¬ 
pear ia the newspapers. The medical man, 
after inspection, came to the conclusion that it 
was passing ophthalmia without danger, and, 
indeed, of no lmdbrtance. They continued to 
chat upon the subject, growing more and more 
familiar. , 

‘^Monsieur,” said the oculist, "I have in¬ 
vented an ointment which would have restored 
Tobias’s sight without troubling cither angel or 
* fish. But 14>ave not yet tried it on any patient, 
and I would give S handsome douceur to whom- 
soevcr.woula submit to the experiment.” 

“ How much would you give ?” inquired the 
writer. 

“ A hundred francs.” 

“Per month?” 

“ Per month.” 

“ I accept the bargain, if it is good for a 
year. I am your blind man during that period. 
You will undertake to furnish the dog.” 

The oculist, foreseeing the publicity that 
would be the consequence of such a cure, did 
not hesitate. The scribe appeared in his new cha¬ 
racter, in all the public places of Paris. At the 
close of the year, when the world was persuaded 
that the patient was afflicted, with hopeless 
blindness, the oculist observed that it was 
time to look sharp, the term of the agreement, 
having expired. The writer, however, refused 
to recover his sight, threatening to expose tlie 
charlatan, unless he came down witfr two 
years’ indemnity. A long and loud discussion 
concluded with the payment of the sum de¬ 
manded. The experiment was performed in 
public. The patient was duly ointmented in the 
presence of numerous witnesses;—and the re¬ 
medy rendered him really blind. 

Tlie famous Count llostopchin, who set fire 
to Moscow, was a frequent visitor behind the 
scenes and in the green-room of the Various. 
He was a colossus, with a head like Holophdmes, 
and great fiery eyes, which might inspire fear at 
first sight; 'nevertheless he was mild, polite, and 
werv amiable. A piecg called Werther was then 
under rehearsal. It was a parody of the noto¬ 
rious novel, and excited uproarious laughter. 
The count was constant in his attendance at the 
rehearsals, and eagerly awaited the first perform¬ 
ance, which was delayed by the continued success 
of one of Scribe’s charminjAneces. Meanwhile, 
tlie Emperor of Russia ordered him to return to 
Moscow; and there was no ohoioe but to obey. 
On reaching Weimar, he heard that Werther 
had actually been brought out; so he returned 
to Paris, and remained there three months, wit¬ 
nessing the performance every night. Rostopchin 
entertained a great dntipathy towards Goethe 
and the whole sohool of German literature. He 
detested its olondy dreaminess, and spoke of 


Goethe os a profound and perfect egotist: com¬ 
paring him to that bit of old cracked china, 
Fontenelle, who preserved himself in cotton 
wool, in his academic chair, for a hundred years. 

The parody of Werther became the cause of a 
still greater scandal. _ When Madame Catalim 
went to sing at Munich, she visited the lions of 
the Bavarian capital, and amongst others the 
author of Faust and Werther. 

“Ah, Monsieur Goethe,” she exclaimed, as 
she entered, “ I saw your Werther at the Va¬ 
ries ! Allow me to congratulate you. lt.made 
me laugh till I cried again." 

At this speech, Goethe’s countenance turned 
as black as thunder. Without replying a single 
word, he motioned to the songstress to leave 
the room. The mistake was afterwards ex¬ 
plained. * 

Among the performers of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, there was one, named Chapelle, who 
played Pantaloons and stupid old men to the life. 
And, indeed, he was naturally simple aud credu¬ 
lous. Before taking to the stage, he had been a 
grocer in the Rue St. Honore, and for some little 
Time he combined shopkeeping with dramatic 
pursuits; but eventually he became bankrupt, 
and gave up his sugar and spice to his creditors. 
Laporte, the harlequin, bad such influence over 
him that he could make him believe whatever he 
chose. Once, when it had been raiuiug all day 
long, Laporte told him that an immense crowd 
had assembled in the square of the Palais Royal 
to see a very fine carp which was swimming 
down the kennel. Chapelle, who was dressed 
as Pantaloon, and was waiting to go on the 
stage, rushed out of the house to have a look at 
tlie wonderful fish. He asked everybody where 
it was, aud people only laughed in his face. 
On returning, he found the curtain raised; lie 
had missed his entry, and had to pay a fine. 

One morning, Laporte arrived to rehearse a 
piece in whiqji Chapelle had a part; aud, as his 
faith began to be shaken, although he was still 
extremely inquisitive, the harlequin, nddressiug 
one of his comrades, recounted confidentially 
that he had just seen in the Rue Notre Lame 
des Victoircs a newsfashioped diligence made of 
elastic gum, which had tljp great advantage of 
expanding at pleasure, so as to hold any number 
of passengers.* Chapelle did not lose a syllable 
of the secret. As soon as the rehearsal was 
pver, he betook himself by stealth to the coach- 
office. Laporte. expecting that lie would do 
so, got there before him, in a disguise which 
prevented bis being recognised. Chapelle made 
his way into the yard, looked about him, and, 
not perceiving the object of bis search, went 
up to Laporte himself to inquire where the 


up to Laporte iumselt to inquire where the 
elastic diligence was. “ It has just started for 
the Pays des Cretins (or for Idiot Town),” his 
comrade replied. “If you had been a little 
earlier, there was room for you.” Satisfied with 
the answer, he went Ms way; but in the even¬ 
ing, be asked every one in the theatre where 
Idiot Town was. Some said it was in tlie 
Valais; another, less scrupulous, told him that 
it was No. 12, Rue de Clmrtres, which was tbs 
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bouse in which Cbapelle lodged. They were not 
sure that he ever comprehended the mystifi¬ 
cation. 

Avery remarkable actor at the Vaudeville, but 
remarkable for quite another sort of qualities, was 
Vertprd, the father of the charming Jenny. Noble 
characters, liistoaical personages, were rendered 
by him with a perfection of truthfulness which 
made him a great favourite with the public. 
The end of his career was sad. He was smitten 
with insanity while playing a vaudeville entitled 
Fonteuelle. The same terrible accident lias hap¬ 
pened more than once to actors. It occurred 
in a little one-act piece, on the slavery of Reg- 
nard, the poet, in Algiers, which M. de Roche¬ 
fort wrote for thp Varidt&i. Leonard Touset, 
who played the part of Regnard, stopped short 
in the middle of a couplet. He recommenced it 
three times, but could not finish it. He was 
obliged to retreat behind the scenes, and, next 
day, into a lunatic asylum. 

The number of dramatic victims in France is 
• very considerable. M. de Rochefort believes that 
actresses are less subject than actors to this sad 
affliction. Nevertheless, not long ago, a pro¬ 
vincial actress of great merit was suddenly 
stopped in her part, on the stage, by mental de¬ 
rangement. The previous evening, she had re¬ 
gretted the thinness of the house, because, she 
said, she never felt herself in better train for 
acting. Her comrades also stated that on that 
last occasion she surpassed herself. 


THE SUNKEN CITY. 

By day St lies hidden and larks beneath 
The ripples that laugh with light; 

But calmly, and clearly, and coldly as death, 

It glooms into shape by night, 

When none hut the awful Heavens and me 
Can look on the City that's sunk in the Sea. 

Many a Castle I built in the air; 

Towers that gleamed in the sun; 

Spires that soared so stately and fair 
They touched heaven every one, 

Lie under the waters that moipnfully 
Closed over the City that’s sunk in the Sea: 

Many fine houses, hut never a Home; 

'Windows, and no live face! * 

Doors set wide where no beating hearts come; 

No voice is heard in the place: 

It sleeps in the arms of Eternity— 

The silent City that’s sunk in thdSea. 

There the face of my dead love lies, 

Embalmed in the bitterest tears; 

No breath 0 % the lips 1 no smile in the eyes, 

Tho’ you watcht for years and years: 

And the dear drowned eyes never close from me,- 
Looking up from the City that’s sunk in the sea. 

Two of the bonniest Birds of God 
That ever wanned human heart 
For a nest, till they fluttered their wings abroad, 
Lie there in their chambers apart,— 

Dead! yet pleading most piteously 

la the lonesome City that’s sunk in the Sea. 


And oh! the brave ventures there lying in wreck, 
Dark on that shore of the Lost! 

Gone down, with every hope on deck, 

When all-sail for a glorious coast. 

And the waves go sparkling splendidly 
Over the City that’s sunk in the Ses. 

Then I look from my City that’s sunk in the Sea, 
To that Star-Chamber overhead; 

And torturingly they question me— 

“ What of this world of the dead 
That lies nut of sight, and how will it be 
With the City and thee, when there’s no more sea f” 


WHITSUNTIDE,.IN THE COUNTRY. 

Our Chicklehury club holds its annual* re¬ 
joicing every Whitsuntide between the falling 
of the May blossom and the comhig on of the ’ 
hay harvest. Sun or rain, lidt or cold, the club 
dinner, the two club suppers, the processjpn, and 
the dmiacs, take place at Dowton Parva. 

The earliest indication of the coming feast 
breaks out in the beginning of May, when glossy 
streamers of red and blue begin to show in 
bouquets in the shop windows at Swallowtown, 
the post-town and market-town of our dis¬ 
trict of Downshire: a place consisting of long 
straggling streets of two rows of dull bald- 
looking stone bouses, that stand silently staring 
at eacii other from ceutnry to century, like 
stupid guests at a stupid dinner-party. Those 
cockades that look so like dahlias, and those 
streamers of blue and red ribands so much 


the bosoms and rusty-brown hats of tho members 
of the “Royal Good Samaritan Mutual Aid 
Society.” 

When, I say, the hawthorn blossom lias fallen 
from the hedges, like a shroud suddenly removed; 
when the fresh vigorous spring leaps from under, 
blithe and gay, and laughing in the happy sun¬ 
shine ; when on rainy days the mower, liist for 
preparation, already whets his long curved scythe 
for the hay; when the blackbird begins to 
sharpen his orauge beak, for the cherries begin 
to darken, when the green corn is a foot or more 
high?' when the young birds begin to find their 
legs, when the grass begins to plume afld flower, 
and the clover to sweeten and ptirpld; then docs 
the country miud begin # to look forward to the 
club dinner. Then, across the rolling green 
prairies of com rises to the shepherd’s memory 
the scent, of roast meat, and the scented vapour 
of the eighteen-pounder plum-pudding; then, to 
the drivtr in the little white tilt cart, the very 
wayside flowers rotfhd Dowton Parva seem by 
strange* magic to exhale the odour of boiled 
savoys, and the furze blossom itself to forget its 
almond scent and to breathe forth the perfume of 
enormous veal-pies. 

About a month before Whitsuntide, the 
female farm-servants begin to be seized with 
strong migratory instinct} and the overhauling 
of blue bonnet-boxes and old chests is a constant 
employment in the spring evenings. The talk, 
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coming home from church, of the 
servant-girls who carry their prayer 


the book and dirtying the handkerchief had been 
commanded by statute, has been about the club 
dance, the dub holiday, the club colours, the club 
booth, tbe prospect of good weather for the 
dub. For, Whitsuntide is the time when lovers 
meet, when brothers from distant farms see each 
other, when old father is sent for, when mother 
has a new shaAl, when sister comes from her 
place, when uncle comes down from London, 
when children get new dothes. It is the court¬ 
ing time, the time for making friends, the time 
for love, peace, and general good will. 

A holiday to* be really enjoyed must be well- 
earned. The Italians enjoy their carnival the* 
more because they are a priest-ridden people; 
the Londoner enjoys the Derby-day because all 
the other three hundred and sixty-fsur days of 
the year he works with his nose at the desk, and 
in a bad atmosphere. So, the Downshire shep¬ 
herds work hard and live hard all the year, and 
enjoy the club week all the better for it. To* 
many of them, the club dinner is the only dinner 
at which in the whole year they have their real 
satisfaction of good butcher’s meat, well cooked. 
To most, it is the only week in the year of real 
freedom, contentment, society, ana happiness. 
The love of society, independence, and good and 
plentiful food, is by no means confined to rich 
people. The love may be stunted in the poor 
man’s mind, as the Gsh hi dark cavern rivers 
become blind from not using their eyes; but the 
love is still in the poor man, as the eye is still 
in the Gsh. 

The week before Whitsuntide, the symptoms 
begin to increase. On every white Downshire 
road yon meet bands of wives and mothers and 
children, going to Swallowtown, shopping—to 
buy large-patterned gowns and flowered waist¬ 
coats, and those traditional while thin shawls 
with Indian patterns, peculiar to labourers’ 
wives, and seldom seen iu towns. Now, the 
older people on these expeditions carry large 
wicker baskets, through the looped handles of 
which their arms run; and they bear, whatever 
the weather, globular gig-umbrellas, witff much 
shining brass-work about the black hooked 
handles; and the children run on before and 
> chase birds, and fall jnto ditches, and linger at 
dangerous ponds, and give their mothers min¬ 
gled horror and pleasure in large alternate doses. 
The children are clear-eyed and bright-eyed 


the wild dog-roses; and the daughter^ are trim 
and neat-waisted, and walk with a pretty inno¬ 
cent self-consciousness. The shopping is a pain¬ 
fully pleasant business. There is a sense of pride 
and importance about it, tempered with anxiety 
about the bargain. The shopman with rustic 
flattery pours out his variegated stores before 
the cheery Country‘people, and extracts from 
them, not merely then; coin but also their lavish 
admiration. 


and whistles, and sounds like the beating in of 
an old bat; this, I am told, is the duo band 
practising. Those sounds of ill omen are heard 
nightly above tbe church bells, and they lead 
the listener’s mind to longings for “a lodge” in 
some vast wilderness. The sounds die away at 
nightfall, and the brown owl then boots in triumph 
through the welcome silence. The night is spent 
in dream dinners, in dream speeches, and dream 
dances. Eat the longest nights must have an 
end, and daybreak at last comes and turns dreams 
into reality. The blue coat of singular and ex¬ 
pensive cut, with buttons ■bright as gold, the 
flowered waistcoats, Jhe new “ cords,” and, above 
all, tbe red and blue ribands are put on, and, as 
the bells begin to “ cbing-chang,” the members 
of “The Good Samaritan Mutual Benefit So¬ 
ciety” meet at Colonel Hanger’s park gate. 

Just under that great arch of rustic work, 
with the giant’s, bead on the keystone, which 
Pitt, and Lord Nelson, and many wise, and brave, 
and beautiful have passed under, is the rendez¬ 
vous place of the Downshire self-helping Sama¬ 
ritans. Those busy men with blue wands, who 
act as sheep dogs, drive on the loiterers, and 
keep the whole band together, are the stewards 
—officers elected by turns, and liable to be fined 
if they refuse to serve. The members of iliis 
club are all men, but there are female clubs in 
Downshire; for there was one at Dufferton 
where I once lived, and it gave a handsome 
reward to every housemaid who had kept in 
good health for twenty years, and it refused to 
admit my cook because she had once had the 
ague. That good-natured moon-faced fellow is the 
treasurer, and the parish clerk to boot; he is the 
leader and fugleman of the whole. That hand¬ 
some old man, his father, with the colours at his 
button-hoist who, nearly bent double, paces along 
so sturdily, and with his stick in one hand 
walks along with pride in the van of all the 
“ Royal Samaritans,” has walked with that club 
thirty years, and as no one else present has been 
at so many anniversaries, he is proud of that 
simple distinction. m 

The band .of six performers wear blue caps 
with white lsfce round them, and blue trousers 
with white stripes down the sides, and, though 
a little heavy-footed tyid dragging in their walk, 
have a quasi-military air, as they drum and 
toot and blow and blast, with great vigour and 


a tittle heavy-tooted tyid dragging in their walk, 
have a quasi-military air, as they drum and 
toot and blow and blast, with great vigour and 
much spirited independence of one another. 
And now, as the church bell calls more que¬ 
rulously, the procession, which began by march¬ 
ing dead away from the village (steered by the 
men with the blue wands), suddeuly makes a 
masterly loop turn, and, recoiling on itself, 
sweeps round the road towards the church, 
heralded by tbe band exultingly strident and 
triumphant, with an irrelevant tune—Paddy 
will you now ? or The girl I left behind me— 
and so paganty bursting out its content, the 
ltoyal Samaritans file into the churchyard, driven 
in, as it were, by the sight of the rector, who. 
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in Cull sail, with white gown and erimson Oxford 
hood heraldically across, appears at his garden 
gate, making for the church porch. As rabbits 
into their holes at sight of a terrier, so do the 
Royal Samaritans make a dive at the church- 
door at sight of the Reverend Mr. St. Ives, with 
a blue ana red cockade on Ins breast. 

The organ bursts forth exuitingly at the 
rector's entrance; all the blue and red ribands 
jostle and shake down by degrees into the va¬ 
rious pews. It is a pleasant sight, the rows of 
grey and bald heads mingled with glossy curls 
and youth's plentiful hair-thatching. There is a 
good deal of violently subdued coughing; and 
now and thon, perhaps, a Royal Samaritan’s mind 
turns fondly to the thought of the roast beef on 
the spit; but the outward behaviour of every 
Samaritan is tlioroughly decorouB and praise¬ 
worthy. The text of the sermon is, “If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it 
an excellent text for a sermon to the House of 
Commons. It is an admirable, kindly, and right- 
feeling sermon, and is listened to attentively. 

Ana then the congregation tumbles out, and 
the processionre-forms. The band plays a mili¬ 
tary air, and assumes n military air at the 
same time. The face of every “ Royal Sama¬ 
ritan” turns to Dowton Parva. Every cloud 
that floats in the blue assumes to their eyes 
the shape of a round of beef, ora pudding. The 

f oal of the procession is the Dark Sun, at 
lowton, where carpenters have for days been 
hammering at booths, or sitting down in paper 
caps over their work, to discuss the coming 
feast. Past closed barn doors, past silent 
oom-fields, the Royal Samaritans defile towards 
the Dark Sun, with banner flying, band play¬ 
ing, and red and blue ribands streaming in 
the sun; and now, breaking the ranks, oomes 
Squire Hanger in his dog-cart, spanking along 
and greeting all he meets. He is to be chair¬ 
man at the dinner, and, like the sector, who 
is with him, he wears a cockade at his button¬ 
hole. 

Such queer old heads in the procession, food 
for Hogarth, fit for Leech—heads such as lively 
fancy sees on old stained walls, or ontree-knots 
—honest tough shrewd-heads, gnarled by many 
a summer’s sun and winter’s storm., many a long 
vigil at lambing season, many a long night-watch 
in pheasant season, many a tough wrangling bar¬ 
gain in corn-market, many a lingering conflict 
over fat oxen and droves of Dqwnahire sheep. 
Two and two these qnaint old heads reach the 
Dark Sim, and gronp on the strip of turf near 
the skittle-alley. In the mean time, by various 
roads and converging paths, the gentry (honorary 
members) and stray subscribers have dropped in; 
the landlord is in the doorway, frank in bis wel¬ 
come ; the dub doctor, in high riding-boots, and 
with a whip, useful to rap oat the leading inci¬ 
dent of a story, is already in the best parlour 5 
and so are one or two gentlemen farmers from 
lovely Down fanns islanded among fir planta¬ 
tions, and who are examining with extreme in¬ 
terest some highly-coloured prints, known rc- 
speotiyely as “ The Pox-Hunter’s Death” and 


" The First Partridge." Out in the kitchen are 
one or two casual customers, who, undisturbed 
by the general festivity, hew away with clasp- 
knives at wedges of bread and bacon, rad con¬ 
verse fitfully, with long and dreary silences be¬ 
tween, somewhat in this way: 

First Casual. “I think ttw weather’s taking 
up,” 

Three bars’ yest. 

Seoond Casual. “ 0 yes, that’s right. It do." 

Or, the landlord volunteers a story about the 
guu over the mantelpiece, racf reports to the 
company that “it do draw the shot as dose as 
he never saw any other, gun drow the shot,” rad 
he has therefore christened it “the Smasher,” 

If there be anything otherwise remarkable about 
these casual visitors, it is that they assume rather 
‘an injured air, as if the dub fe$st haH no right 1 
to he there at all. 

Outside on the turf the ribands give the 
assembled %ompany the effect of a Tegiment of 
recruits. Really, though their dress is rude, 
and their legs are of all varieties of rheumatic 
twist and bend, the Royal Samaritans behave 
very much as Belgravians, or any other Ians, : 
behave when they are waiting for dinner. They 
chat in clumps, they try to appear interested in 
each other’s small-talk, and assume an entire 
indifferenoe to the one thought that pervades 
every mind—dinner. Squire Hanger’s keeper, 
a tall man, is there in drab gaiters, russet hat, 
and a tail-coat, with the shortest tails, I think, | 
I ever saw, except in an unfledged sparro w; but | 
still the coat gkres him an air oi society, of 
which he is fully conscious. N.B. From con- ! 
stantly being shut in shooting, the keeper’s left 
eye has a habit of only half opening : a habit, 
however, thoroughly compensated for by the 
extremely bright vigilance of its companion. 

Suddenly a thrill goes through the red and 
blue ribands. The dinner is served. Now, at 
last the mask is off, the blinds are pulled up, 
and there is no attempt in any man to conceal 
his feelings. There is a stolid frank delight on 
every face; a calm pressing forward to the aining- 
table. And really their pleasure is not without its 
dignity-good transparent-hearted men, one can 
see «xjotly what they tliink. They are saying 
to themselves, “ We are poor men—very poor, 
most of us—but we are no beggars! we don't 
come here to crave ray one’s hospitality, we 
are going to a downright good dinner earned by « 
our own hands and paid for by ourselves, rad 
we need thank no one for it but ourselves.” 
There os always a slight Bour in the blood of 
your truB.Euglisbman. 

“ Look at that old man in tire bine coat,” says 
Squire linger to me, as we move on towards 
the bain where we are to dine; pointing out a 
little cheery old man with winter-apple cheeks. 
“That man has been in my employ five-and- 
twenty years, and a better servant no one need 
wish. How d’ye do, John F” 

" Tidy, zur—tidy, znr! And how be you and 
missus f ” 

“ Very tall, thank you, John, considering we 
ain’t so young as we were.” 
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“Ah, *ur! we do all ged m downwards like 
the now's tail, don’t we, txa t” 

The dinner is hold in the ham of the Dark; 
Sun. One end of the ham—the road end—by 
a stroke of genius, has been removed, and the' 
building carried on by along dining-tent, such 1 
S 3 Epsom Downs may boast on a Derby-day: so 
that the dinner, beginningunder tiles, ends under 
canvas. Through tbelooped-up entrance we pass, 
and find (I am honorary member of the Royal 
Samaritans, withered and blue flowering at my 
button-hole) the tables laid the whole length of 
either side of the tent, and several crafty old 
Samaritans already in strong positions near the 
chief joints. There is a murmur of welcome as 
we all take our .places, and the Reverend Mr. 
St. Ives rises and says something in a low voice 
* to the hug? sirlpin of beef that smokes before 
him. Eighty of us look around us with pleased 
but aeid eyes. 

Now, far be it from me to deride the Rustic 
hospitality of which I partake with so much 
good will and true enjoyment. Still, I cannot 
choke back a ludicrous thought or two at the 
oddity of the scene. Our hats are placed in 
the manger tint runs behind us, and on a rafter 
high over Squire Hanger’s head hangs a rusty 
scythe, like the sword of Damocles. Just behind 
us*, to the light, is an open door leading out from 
the stable into the farm-yard, and through this 
door piles of plates, cans of beer, and huge 
loaves bf bread, are constantly entering, as if 
they were endowed with the power of voluntary 
motion. At regular intervals down the table 
are acres of veal-pie, joints of beef and mutton, 
and broad dishes of potatoes and greens. Every¬ 
thing is rough, but everything is prodigal in 
quantity and excellent in quality. Tljp trea¬ 
surer and stewards have kid by their wands, 
and now in shirt-sleeves serve as waiters: run¬ 
ning with a good-natured fury to fill every 
empty glass and replenish every empty plate. 
As at all rural club dinners, a dead and almost 
solemn silence prevails when the plates are first 
filled. It is not a dinner; it is a battle with 
hunger. There is no sound but the crescendo 
gurgling of beer-pouring, and the cktter of 
knives and forks. The only conversion 
consists in inquiries for salt, demands for 
potatoes’ qpd praises of beef. The quantity 
eaten is great. Three times beef, and then a 
foot or two of veal-pies is a mere average; six 
glasses of pure hard beer and a hatful of pota¬ 
toes are nothing at all. Presently the good- 
natured landlord, almost worn out with helping 
to beef, comes round and hopes everything is to 
everybody’s satisfaction: ‘Jwhich it is.” There 
is peat variety and character in tins art of 
dining, as practised by the Royal Samaritans. 
Some begin harpooning likely potatoes before 
grace is said; others look out kindly for their 
Friends’ wants; some turn up their ouffs as if they 
were going to fell a tree; others pick and talk 
of earlier club days, days—better than are now! 
prevalent: which the red-faced curhr-headed 
fellows, unctuous with redundant fat'of beef, 
don’t core to contradict, and listen to over the 


slanting tops of beer-tumblers. At last dinner 
is all but " worried down,” as the keeper ex¬ 
presses at, and all tongues are loosed. 

There is now a fresh tremor of pleasure as 
the eighteen-pounder puddings arrive, and are 
geometrised into melon-like sections. Never 
was such beef, never was such pudding. The 
squire’s face beams at the pudding as if it were 
an old friend, the actual pudding of Christmas¬ 
time come again. The puddings melt like 
snow in thaw-time; and vigilant beer-bearers 
still keep on replenishing half-filled glasses with 
a dangerous anti-teetotal watchfulness. Grace 
again, and this time the Amen is uttered with a 
generous warmth and fulness of conviction that 
does credit to the Chicklebifry head, heart, and 
stomach. • 

* And now the cloth is drawn off, and long 
clean white pipes and “Waterloo charges” are 
laid on the table, and before each group are 
placed beer jugs and clean tumblers, and there 
is a laugh at one old shepherd, who clings to 
his jug and glass, and will allow no one to touch 
pither, even under pretext of replenishing. 

“ Because,” as he doggedly observes, “ he do 
knaow that he shall get no other, if he once do 
lose sight of they.” 

The treasurer taps with a fork on the table. 
Silence for a speech from the squire! At onoe 
that jangle of voices dies away to a whisper, 
and all*the red faces turn towards Squire 
Hanger. 

The squire knuckles down his hand to the table, 
and looks hard and with extreme interest at a 
knot in the deal. Then all of a sudden, like 
half-dry powder, he blazes off and fires into a 
speech. He is happy to meet bis tenants there 
that day. He is glad to see men helping them¬ 
selves, remembering the good old proverb, 
“ Who helps himself, God helps.” He is glad, 
too, to hear that the club is flourishing, and that 
there have been fewer men on the sick-list this 
last year than the year before. He is glad to 
see round him faces to wliioh he has been fa¬ 
miliar from his boyhood, faces connected with 
his dearest memories of friends, and home, and 
native country. All he wishes is (here he took 
a sip of beer), that the gentlemen of England 
would oftenerefind opportunities to thus meet 
their poorer neighbours; as he ib sure that such 
meetings tend to remove rankling feelings, to 
promote kindliness and good will, and to draw 
closer the bonds that should unite neighbours 
and neighbours, landlord and tenant, master and 
servants. 

The cheers are tremendous; the noise is like 
the springing of a mine; os for Farrflcr Hacker, 
lie stoops nearly to the ground, and ladling with 
his white hat as if he were baling out a boat, 
leads the cheering. Then Farmer Wilding rises 
and proposes the squire’s health. Some other 
fanner proposes the landlord's health (him of the 
Dark Sun), and "thanks for a very good dinner,” 
till at last nearly every one has risen and pro¬ 
posed somebody or something; and now, too, the 
treasurer begins to chink money together, and 
to pile little ominous heaps of half-crowns on the 
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table, and to rustle out papers, and, in fact, gene¬ 
rally to intimate that the hour is come when the 
year’s subscriptions ought to be paid. Honorary 
members must retire even from Royal Samaritan 
dinners, at some time or other, so I and Squire 
Hanger, with much hand-shaking and more cheer¬ 
ing, mount our traps and roll homeward. 

These solemn events take place in an hour or 
two. I am suddenly, as I sit at tea with my 
children, reminded of .the existence of the 
Royal Samaritans, by a distant drumming 
scarcely louder than the drowsy buzz of the 
great orange-striped humble-bee, who frets in a j 
large moss-rose that hangs against my window. J 
But soon it widens out, and 1 gradually distin-! 
gufsh the wavering drone of the clarionets, the 
squeak of the “ wry-necked” fifes, the blare of 
tile sliding trombone, the “dub dub” of thff 
baggy drum, and the blatant roar of the enor¬ 
mous serpent. Next I distinguish the top of 
the Royal Samaritan banner, and, through the 
laurels in the shrubbery, discern gleams of the 
well-known red and blue ribands. The sounds 
increase; the pleasant chatter and the cries 
of marshalling stewards draw nearer to the 
garden gate. It is flung open, and the Royal 
Samaritans enter. One or two have rather a 
fixed and watery stare about the eyes, which they 
attempt to turn into an expression of combined 
respect, wisdom, and admiration. The twos and 
twos widen out on the lawn, and the band begins 
to settle down to serious work. A grave barber 
runs up and down the flute<a blacksmith officiates 
at the clarionet, as like a blunderbuss as a harm¬ 
less instrument can well be; the old serpent has 
a chair brought him, as his instrument is fa- 
tiguingly large, and requires support; the little 
drummer, with a slight aberration about the 
legs, plays with mechanical heedlessness, and per¬ 
haps with rather a want of force and emphasis 
in the staccato passages. The other performers 
have music-books held out before them by little 
country boys, who hold them above their heads 
with a fixed, religious, and undcvialing care. 
Anon the gardener appears with a tray and glasses, 
a smiling handmaid follows with frothing jugs, 
and the aberrated cyct, passim ,acquire for tile mo¬ 
ment a certain steadiness, and are fixed magnetic¬ 
ally on the said jugs. I permeate among the crowd 
of Royal Samaritans and Royal Saimaritans’ wives 
and daughters, and talk about the dinner, and 
make conjectures about the weather, which is 
of a wintry-spring character, .gusty and rainy, 
with a gleam of snnshine as brilliant and fitful as 
if it were turned on from a dark-lantern with the 
slide now pushed on and now pushed off; and 
all this linn that I make great efforts to pump 
up small-talk, and show this Samaritan my cab¬ 
bages, and that Samaritan my cabbages, a 
third Samaritan my cabbage-roses, and a fourth 
Samaritan my rosy-red cabbages, the treasurer 
pursues one traditional and unchanging line of 
patriotic action; he plants himself firmly with 
his heels screwed into my tnrf, and his back to 
my drawing-room window; he fixes the pole of 
the Royal Samaritan banner on bis left hip, and 
then commences to wave the flag from left to 


right as regular as a clock beats, whipping it 
round with a dexterous catch tliat so nearly re- 
scmbles.fly-Sshing, that it might almost be mis¬ 
taken for that amusement on a large soale, espe¬ 
cially as the royal, angler seems to exhaust all 
his skill in trying to fish off the tall white hat of 
an old shepherd who stands near him unmoved: 
efforts which at last are happily crowned with 
complete success. 

Eventually, with three cheers and God save 
the Queen, the Royal Samaritans march off to 
supper at the Dark Sun. There, the wives and 
children join them, and there will be much jolt¬ 
ing of skittles, great, exhaustion of beer-casks, 
much ribanding of cold beef, much lauglrng, 
chattering, and fun; then, too, will come off the 
national dance of England, that tiresome heel¬ 
tapping shuffle of two rivals, who try to tire each 
other out, and who certainly tire out all but the 
most enthusiastic of the bystanders. Then, too, 
will t&kc*place a deal of ogling, and flirting, and 
heart-capturing, and jealousy, and sociability. 

Nor will even tliis satisfy these untiring 
Royal Samaritans; for all to-morrow is to be 
holiday too, and to-morrow night there will be 
another supper, and after that, according to a 
carious old custom, the remainder of the meat 
will be put up to auction, and carried home for 
quiet and thoughtful discussion; and only, with 
the last mouthful of that meat, will end the 
Whitsuntide holiday at Chicklebury. 


ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE. 

Tiiz ministerial papers, and indeed a large 
number of other journals, have uniformlyasserted 
that this brigandage was fed, paid, and armed, 
from Rome; that Rome was its head-quarters 
and its refuge; that it was a Bourbonist. scheme 
to maintain a state of trouble and disorder in 
the southern provinces of the kingdom, so that 
the scandal of this condition might serve to 
screen the iniquities of the past rule, and shame 
the severities of the present. They declared 
that the presence of the cx-king at Rome was a 
powerful support to this infamous warfare, and 
Ihty more than hinted that the French garrison 
never lent that aid to its suppression which 
they might or could in their capacity of faithful 
allies of the kingdom of Italy. 

This statement found its way into our owu 
newspapers, and, indeed, figured in blue-books. 
Like most of such sweeping charges, it was a mix¬ 
ture of truth and falsehood. There was unques¬ 
tionably imparted to the disturbances of the south 
such aid and encouragement as a baffled party 
and an qxiled court bould supply either in arms, 
money, or distinctive rewards. The Bourbonists 
saw very clearly that no more stunning refutation 
could be given to the boastful declarations of 
new Italy, than to point to the lawlessness of a 
vast region, and all tnefrightfulcruelties practised 
to reduce it to obedience. If the press were to 
revert to the bygone atrocities of King Ferdi¬ 
nand, whht answer could be so meet as to say, 
“ Look at the Basilicata 1. Were whole villages 
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burned to the ground—were women and children 
massacred in our day f Which of us decreed that 
no peasant should go to liis daily labour further 
than a certain distance from his dwelling, or that 
' no peasant’s wife, sister, or child, should carry to 
him the food for his humble meal P” With such 
rebutting charges as these did the exiled party 
meet all the accusations of their opponents. 

To assert, however, that brigandage had its 
whole source or origin here, was totally untrue. 
Indeed, were it the fact, what would have 
been easier than impression P If the brigands 
issued from Rome, and Rome alone, an army of 
eighty thousand men could have drawn a cordon 
against them across the entire peninsula, where 
each sentinel would have been within lmil of 
his neighbour. Eighty thousand soldiers might 
certainly havs prevented the issue of four hun¬ 
dred ill-armed and* undisciplined mountaineers. 
If Rome had been the eentre of this insurrec¬ 
tionary movement, how was it that the whole 
Capitanata swarmed with brigands, and that 
Pillone carried his ravages to within a few miles 
of Naples ? If, in a word, the movement were as 
despicuble in numbers, organisation,and courage, 
as it was asserted to be, why could a larger army 
than Wellington led at Waterloo not suffice to 
crush itP These arc questions which each 
Italian asked of his neighbour, and it was the 
difficulty thus indicated that called for this spe¬ 
cial commission. 

Brigandage is a very ancieut institution in the 
south of Italy. Every age and every govern¬ 
ment have known it. To a people estranged 
from intercourse with the civilised world, with 
few roads, and those of the very worst—indis¬ 
posed to labour, reckless of lives that had little 
to cheer them, and credulously relying on the 
powers of the Church to absolve them frdm all 
consequences in the next world—such a mode of 
livelihood did not present many repugnant fea- 
1 tures. There was about it, too, a false air of 
heroism, which, to a highly imaginative and 
vainglorious race, has a great attraction. These 
same brigands exacted a deference from their 
honcster equals, that recals the habits of the 
j mediaeval barons. They were the terror of the 
| country round them, and their black mail wgs 
| paid w ith a punctuality unknown in the paynlent 
| of goveriftnent imposts. Their fondness for 
i titles, and their assumption of military rank, 
show how these men prized social eminence, 
j and what store they set upon those claims 
| which exalted them above their fellows. Anto- 
nclli stipulated with the Trench general sent 
to confer with him, for, the grade, and, stranger 
still, the uniform of a colonel! Chiavoile, it is 
said, holds the commission Si a major-general. 

Brigandage, in a word, was a pursuit*which 
offered very attractive and dazzling rewards, 
and no wonder is it that it should appeal suc¬ 
cessfully to those whose daily lives were lives 
of misery and want. Last of all, it brought 
no stigma of shame on those who followeait. 
They suffered nothing' in fame or reputation. 
They lived heroes, and, if they died* on the 
scaffold, they died martyrs. Brigandage en¬ 


listed the bold, the daring, and the energetic; 
the men, in fact, who, under a happier system, 
would have constituted the distinguished per¬ 
sons of the neighbourhood. They were suen as 
preferred peril to daily drudgery, and were 
willing to risk life, rather than lower it to the 
condition of a servitude. Such was the mode 
of reasoning, such the explanations, which every 
traveller in the Abruzzi will have heard over 
and over again from the lips of peasants. Iu 
the one single fact that it entailed no dis¬ 
honour on him who followed it, no shame nor 
disgrace on his family or relations, lay its 
chief mischief. As in Ireland, where what are 
Ciilled agrarian crimes attach no infamy to him 
who commits them, the brigandage of Italy 
carries with it no legacy of discredit and dis¬ 
honour. It is this Winch makes its suppres¬ 
sion, not the act of an age nor an army, bat 
the great political problem of regenerating a 
whole people. It is not that four hundred 
brigands hare found occupation for an army of 
eighty thousand; but that a people who sym¬ 
pathise with brigandage, who submit with pa- 
t it nee to its exactions, and who feel a sort of 
triumph in its successes—who regard its exer¬ 
cise as the struggle of poverty with riches—the 
duel between destitution and affluence—would 
rather aid it, succour it, and screen it, than help 
a government to suppress it. This is the reason 
why all attempts to exterminate it have proved 
failures. The State has not been able to bring 
that discredit on the crime which is the chief 
agent in repression. The Calabrese peasant 
screens the brigand, as the Tipperary man con¬ 
ceals the Whiteooy. 

Probably no Italian government before the 
present day ever seriously contemplated dealing 
with brigandage. It is no part of our task to 
inquire whether, even now, the attempt would 
have been made if brigandage had not presented 
itself as the agpnt of a political party. As it is, the 
system has rendered Southernltaly ungovernable. 
Life and property are no longer secure, and Africa 
itself is a safer land for the traveller than cer¬ 
tain districts of the Terra di Lavoro. The ex¬ 
actions of brigandage, not satisfied with contra¬ 
vening the law, have goru^po far as to outrage 
and insult the law. But a few weeks ago, a 
person of high station and wealth was arrested 
within a few miles of Naples; and his ransom— 
fixed at the sum of nigh three thousand pounds 
sterling—was demanded* formally at the bank, 
and paid over to one of the emissaries of the 
band, just as if the matter had beeu an ordinary 
commercial transaction. 

It is absurd to speakof government where such 
atrocities exist unpunished. Proprietors in the 
south would uo more presume to visit their 
estates than they would undertake an excursion 
among the Scioux or the Mandans. Only to the 
extent of a few leagues outside the capital, can 
safety be said to exist; and yet in the face of 
all this, we are gravely told that the brigands in 
the Neapolitan provinces are not over four hun¬ 
dred in number, and that even these are “as de¬ 
ficient in arms as iu courage, and too con- 

» * 
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I temptible to be called adversaries by the soldiers 
! of the royal array.” 

It lias been assumed, from the first—it, is not 
easy to say why—that the whole force and means 
of brigandage ought to be disparaged and ridi- 

I ctiled by the press. Instead of frankly declaring 
that the evil was one of magnitude, the journals 

|j have pretended to regard it as insignificant and 

I I contemptible, the passing manifestation ef an 
! [ interval of trouble and confusion, but no more. 

j Let us, however, remember that brigandage is 
! an o}d institution, with which successive govern¬ 
ments have had to deal, some not very creditably, 
nor very loyally. Witness what occurred on 
the restoration of the Bourbons, when General 
Amato, sent to negotiate with Vandcrelli, whose 
band at that time ravaged La Puglia, not only 
| pledged himself that the'past should be forgotten 
and pardoned, but that the band should be ad¬ 
mitted into the king’s service, and should have 
! suitable pay, and be treated as a royal regiment. 

11 The terms were acoepted, and Vanderelli, with 
1 his men, marched into Boggia to surrender and 
take the oath of allegiance. No sooner, however, 
had they piled their arms, titan the troops openfed 
a deadly fire upon them, and in a few minutes 
the ground was covered with their corpses—not 
a man escaped 1 

If the Bourbons, therefore, now employ the 
brigands as their partisans, it is not that the 
traditions of their own dealings with them are 
either honourable or very promising: but, on 
this head, perhaps the balance of treachery is 
pretty equal. The brigands have as often taken 
up arms against, as for, “ their friends,” the 
royalists. It is'noteworthy, however, that when 
the country fell into the hands of Prance, the 
agents of the Empire were as much disposed “to 
treat” with brigandage as ever were the Italians 
themselves, of whatsoever parly. Antoaelli, a na¬ 
tive of a little village not far from Lamiano, was 
held of consequence enough to be jnade. the sub¬ 
ject of negotiations in which all the rights of an 
equal were extended to him by the Prcnch envoy. 

That it may not be supposed that the treachery 
of the Bourbons was a weapon peculiar to power, 
it is right to record bo w a celebrated band which 
! | long held the country between Serra and As- 
i: promonte, intimated tneir wish for submission, 

I; only stipulating that, as their Chiefs desired, it 
! | might be made at night, and not in the face of 
i; the assembled populace. A certain house was 
| fixed on, and thither the syndic and the colonel 
< of the gendarmerie, a Prenchnfan named Girard, 

! repaired at an appointed time. The four or five 
1 brigand captains were equally punctual, hut in¬ 
stead of at once acceding to the terms of which 
they themselves had made the conditions, they 
enteredinto tedious and frivolous details, discuss¬ 
ing a variety of matters purely hypothetical. 
The dispute, as was intended, waxed warm. 

| At a signal given, the bandits, who were near, 
surrounded the house and massacred the syndic, 
the commander, and nil his staff. This atrocity, 
be it remarked, was never punished. The terror 
it spread far and near paralysed every one, and, 
for a considerable time, made the brigands mas¬ 


ters of the whole district. Manhes decreed that 
the house where the bloody treachery occurred 
should be razed to the ground, but be was not 
obeyed. He went to the king, and asked what 
penalty should be exacted from the population. 
"Do whatever you think fit,” said Murat, “but 
do it in person, and after having yourself inquired 
into all the facts.” 

Manhes set out for the village, where the “ fan- 
farre” of his trumpets alone gave token of his 
approach, and the trembling inhabitants saw him 
enter, stern and dark-browed as an avenging 
angel. As he traversed the piazza, he saw that 
there hung from thejrecs, several human heads, 
half blackened and bloody, and these, iiq was 
told, were the vengeances executed upon the 
family to whom the house hadbelonged. Manlils 
turned away in disgust, and fo. twenty-fouf 
hours shut himself up alone in his room to 
meditate on the punishment to be inflicted. He 
sumaiored next day the whole popnlation to the 
piazza, and they came in vast numbers; scarcely 
a man was absent. He harangued them at 
length; and, in terms the most cutting and 
offensive, ho arraigned them as men equally 
destitute of courage and honour. “ Not one of 
you,” he said, “ is guiltless, not one shall be 
spared.” The terror may he imagined that 
followed such words as these. And now he hit 
upon a penalty which not even the Pope himself 
would have dared to enforce. “ I ordain,” cried 
he, in a voice of thunder, “that every church in 
Serra be closed, and that every priest leave 
this village aujl retire to Maida! Your children 
shall be born and no baptism await them, and 
your aged shall die without the sacrament, nei¬ 
ther shall you escape to other villages or other 
lands, you shall live on here isolated, outcasts of 
God dud man, and that one of you who shall be 
seen beyond the bounds of this spot shall be shot 
down like a wolf 1” 

He left the city with his escort after this ter¬ 
rible denunciation; but he had not gone many j 
miles, when he found the way beset by the whole ! 
population, who, dressed in white, barefoot, and | 
kneeling, besought him, with cries of agony, to j 
have pity on them. “Kill us if you will, but let 
u? not perish everlastingly 1” Manhfes turned 
awaIJ, inexorable, and spurred his horse to the 
gallop. Strange as it may seem, notwithstand¬ 
ing the efforts of the very highest of the clergy, 
and the interference of even princes of the 
Church, the sentence wits executed, and every | 
priest left the village. The measure was, how- j 
ever, crowned with a complete success. The | 
people of Serra rose cn masse, and gave chase to j 
the brigands. It was war to the knife, without pity j 
and without quarter; and it never ceased until the 
last robber was slain or dead of hunger. The in¬ 
terdict was then removed, and from that day forth 
, these villagers have been, their own. defenders,nor 
| has a soldier ever been sent to protect them. 

There is a very remarkable rimilaritv between 
the times and 1 circumstances in which Manhhs 
aoted thus, and those of our own' day, wherein 
Cialdini commanded in the south; and not less 
striking is the. resemblance in the. character of 
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the two men. Stern soldiers both of them— 
severe, pitiless, and immovable. It is only the 
scene of the brigandage that is changed, for 
when Ferdinand the First conspired in Sicily 
the war was in Calabria. Now that Francis 
the Second inhabits Rome, it is in the Terra 
do Lavoro and the Abruzzi that the scourge 
is to be found. Of how little progress Italy 
can boast in the road of civilisation and legality 
since the commencement of the present century, 
this very parallel is the proof; for here we have 
the self-same pestilence and the self-same repres¬ 
sion that we witnessed more than fifty years ago. 
The same baseness and thc,same crime, the same 
insecurity, and the same severities. The frequent 
changes of government in Southern Italy have fa¬ 
voured this downward tendency; for, with the 
•foil of cach,*came an interregnum of disorder 
and turbulence, ■#hen the jails gave up their 
prisoners, and the robber bands got recruited 
from the lowest classes of tbe people. »Indhese 
struggles the party of least power never scrupled 
to avail itself of such aid as even brigandage 
could offer, and this alone served to elevate the 
brigand into a position of political importance, 
and to dignify him with a station to which he 
had no real pretension. Italy has many royalists 
—many faithful and attached friends of the old 
monarchy—many men of honourable fidelity to 
the throne, around which their fathers and 
grandfathers stood as defenders—but she has 
no La A r endue; that is to say, there is no vast 
region in which the sentiments of loyalty to 
a sovereign are as an element .of faith and a 
religious belief. There is not in Italy, as there 
once was in France, a great area in which the 
exiled king was still recognised as the true 
sovereign, .and where all the power of his enemies 
was deemed the accidental tyranny of udhrpers. 
With all his remoteness from the great centre 
of political illumination, the Vendean peasant 
knew what he was fighting for, and felt that 
the blood of St. Louis demanded an expia¬ 
tion. It is not to be supposed that the Cala¬ 
brian or Abruzzesc does this. A few, and a 
very few, of those in arms affect to be parti¬ 
sans of the Bourbons; but the greater number 
are as indifferent who rules the realm as to wljpm 
i may he the Tycoon of Japan. 

A grefct impulse was unquestionably given to 
the latter brigandage of Italy by the difficulty 
«in which the government succeeding to the 
Garibaldian expedition found itself with regard 
to the liberated prisoners. As Garibaldi ad¬ 
vanced, the jails were all broken open, and 
the accused and the guilty were alike indis¬ 
criminately set free. The State could* scarcely 
accept the services of suclr men] and yet what 
were the men to do P If honest labour were 
denied them, there was. no other road but the 
road of crime. When Cipriano della Gala pre¬ 
sented himself to the- authorities—-a well-known 
highwayman, and of {moved courage—he asked 
to be employed against the brigands. The go¬ 
vernment officials, instead of employing him,, rc- 
oonducted him to jail. From that hour forth, 
every escaped felon took to the high load. 


Excluded from all hope of pardon, they accepted 
lives of peril, as the last and only issue left them. 

For the disbanded soldiers of the late royal 
army no future was prepared; at least none that 
could in any way be palatable to them. Accus¬ 
tomed to lives of indolence and ease, either in 
distant detachments or garrison duty .they frankly 
owned that they had no fancy for service under a 
king so fond of fighting, and who was actually ca¬ 
pable of “leading them against the Austrians 
not to add that the discipline of the northern 
army was more severe, and the pay smaller. To 
men of this stamp, brigandage appealed very for¬ 
cibly. Of course it will always be a debatable 
question to what extent fidelity to the late king 
had a share in these motives, .and one must ex¬ 
pect two very different answers from the opposed 
partisans. The great p&bability, however, is, that 
very few thought of anything out subsistence. 

To listen to the descriptions given of these 
wretched creatures by the officers of 4he royal 
army, is to believe them in the lowest state of 
destitution and want. Covered with rags, pale 
with fomine, scarcely able to crawl from debility, 
ft seems almost a barbarous cruelty to hunt 
down to death, objects so contemptible and so 
unequal to all resistance. This is not, however, 
the picture which the press presents of them ; 
nor is it at ail like the swaggering insolent-looking 
fellow who parades the streets of Rome to-day, 
and to-morrow is heard of in the Terra ai 
Lavoro. Tho truth probably lies between the 
two statements, or rather it embraces both; bri¬ 
gandage has its well-fed, well-clothed, and wcE- 
equipped followers, as also its poor-looking, 
squalid, and starving followers. It is no more 
limited to a class than it is confined to one poli¬ 
tical party. The syndic of one village, the 
curate of another, the tax-collector of a third, 
will have a son, a brother, or a brother-in-law, 
a bandit, and will see the government procla¬ 
mation de- fencing him on tho wall before his 
window. Familiarised to brigandage by long 
habit—with ears that have listened to bandit ad¬ 
ventures from childhood—he has no very great 
horror of the career, though he has a lively fear 
of what it may lead to. jFhen the ministerial 
despatch reaches him to ijgy that the “ Seventy- 
fourth Regim^it of the Line will despatch Com¬ 
pany B of eigitty-eight men, under command of 
Captain Annibale Almaforte, for whose billet 
and rations he will duly provide in his village, 
giving them, besides, all such aid and assistance 
as lie in his power to discover the haunts and 
exterminate the persons who compose the band 
of brigands under a chief called: Croeco, or 
Stoppa, or Ninco Nanco,” the zeal jnd alacrity 
he will lend to his task may be imagined if the 
aforesaid leader be his own brother or hie son— 
ay, or even his cousin or his schoolfellow! 

The unfortunate Piedmontese official sent 
down south to administer the affairs of some 
small town, to investigate its municipal accounts, 
and to restore some show of order to its finances, 
invariably writes back to Turin on. entreaty that 
lie may he recalled, and a representation that he 
is so thwarted, opposed, blinded, and deceived, 
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that he is sure to fail in his mission. The mi¬ 
nister’s table is said to be covered with such ap- 
lications from men eager to get back to subor- 
inate stations which they had filled with credit, 
rather than jeopardise character and reputation 
by the attempt to exercise authority where all 
around are pledged to mislead and betray them. 
It is, I am informed, to the wide prevalence of this 
spirit, irreconcilable with all law and order, that, 
the report of the Commission on Brigandage is 
principally addressed. The fact that brigandage 
is not a disease, but the symptom of a disease, 
is now apparent enough; the root of the malady 
lies not in destitution, or poverty, or isolation, 
or ignorance, or disloyalty, but in the rottenness 
which all these corrupting influences have pro¬ 
duced in a people whose civilisation was never so 
much as attempted, and whose Christianity nevcf 
rose above a debtor and creditor account with 
their Creator—so many penances for'so many pe¬ 
culations—so many masses for so many murders! 

It is a slow process to change the hearts of a 
people. The commission hope much from rail¬ 
roads, from schools, and from general prosperity, 
and these are the only true and intelligent means 
of meeting the difficulty; but whether they will 
soon avail or not, Italy will indisputably have the 
benefit of a system which has abolished like evils 
elsewhere, and the time may not be remote when 
honourable labour will be found as profitable as 
highway robbery, and when even the Calabrian 
peasant may discover “ honesty to be the best 
policy.” 


PARISH CHARITIES. 

Next to the commandments, the huge oblong 
benefaction board occupies the most conspicuous 
position in our parish church. Painted black, 
and written in letters of dusty yellow, by the 
village painter and glazier of a great many 
years since, it commemorates at oSce the libe¬ 
rality and the orthography of bygone genera¬ 
tions. Here we read how: 

“Andreas Lovelace, gentleman, sometime High 
Sheriffe (with a long description of him and his be¬ 
longings, that may be f&und in the county history), 
left to ye Poore of this' Parish, x pounds lawful! 
coin of the realme, the interest or y e same to be 
yearly distributed by the Minister and Church¬ 
wardens in bread, on the feast of St. Andrewe.” 

“ Dame Joanna Lovelfcce, by a Codicil to her 
will, did bequeathe certain modey, the yearly in¬ 
terest of which is at present xviii. shillings, to 
he given on New Year’s day to the most deserving 
Poore of this Parish, by ye Parson aud Church¬ 
wardens of Grumbleton.” 

“ The Rev. Anthony Thomas, M. A.,Rector, did 
by Ins will, dated 1753, give and bequeath to poor 
Inhabitants of the said Parish, 200/., the interest 
thereof to he annually given by the Minister and 
Churchwardens in wheat and. wood on the Feast 
of AU Saints.” 

Qh Sb “Andrewe’s Day,” in accordance with 
the will of Andreas Lovelace aforesaid, the 
clergyman and chnrchwardeus, with the parish 

• i 


clerk, meet in the vestry, and count the loaves 
provided by this small charity, and the number of 
applicants who, old and young, are gathered 
around the door waiting the gift. 

“ Now, then,” says the churchwarden, " who 
is the worst off among ye ?” 

“ We’s all pretty bad for the matter of that, 
sir,” is the general response from the company, 
all smiling, however, as if it were, rather than 
otherwise, a blessed privilege to be distressed 
for the nonce. However, little orphan girl 
receives one, and the oldest woman not in the 
almshouses gets the other. In this way one of 
the most cheerful buticast in value of the Grum- 
bleton charities is annually dispensed. ' 

But Mr. Thomas’s benefaction of wheat and 
wood was a sore place in Grumbleton, which be-, 
came angry and as bad as ever when All Saints’ 
day came. It is the first of November, 1862, 
and q fiqe cold morning, at nine o’cloclf. The 
trustees, who have long deviated from the donor’s 
intention of bestowing wheat and wood, and who 
give all in flour, are met together in the old 
manorial mill, where all resident poor parishioners 
receive a quantity of flour, depending on the 
number in each family. Thus, adults receive a 
gallon and a half, children under fourteen half a 
gallon, but the young unmarried people receive 
nothing. The trustees have their list, and each 
family obtains its supply as name and quantity 
are called. But, first of all, three or four people 
whose names are not in the list come with sacks, 
looking wistfully at the trustees. They are 
parishioners, just over the parish boundary, and 
no more. They plead hard; it is a pity to refuse 
them; yet there is no help for it. 

“ Please, sir,” says one, “ how much for mother? 
Mother’s sick, and can’t come.” 

“Can’t come!” says an indignant matron. 
“ What was she a doing last night ? Ain’t she 
shamed of herself?” 

“ Sending her, too,” chimes in another dame, 
in mighty scorn. “Git along with yo, hussy, 
ye’re over the border.” 

So the poor girl retreats, with her empty bag 
and downcast countenance. 

Moanwhile the weighing out continues, and 
few thanks are heard, though Grumbleton, like 
other places, has its cheerful folks, who can live 
and be thankful. ( r 

“Now, Mrs. Catkiu,” says the churchwarden, 
and young Mrs. C. steps forward to receive as 
much as she can carry. 

“Please, sir,” says Mrs. Catkin, “ let me take 
my brother’s.” 

“ Yoijr brother! What does he want with it ? 
He’s a gentleman.” 

“ My brother,” retorts Mrs. Catkin, in rising 
wrath, “has been married these three or four 
months, and his wife’s confined this morning. I 
should think he has as good a right to it as any¬ 
body in the parish.” 

However, she is sent about her business some¬ 
what cuftly, and told that she ought to be 
thankful for what she has. The indignant hue- 
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band and father, nevertheless, quickly appears on 
the scene. He is a young' man of thirty, well- 
dressed for his class, and in the receipt of some 
twenty-four shillings a week. 

“ So. I’s a gentleman, is 1 ?” he demands in¬ 
dignantly of the trustees. “ You calls me a gen¬ 
tleman—that’s the way you treats poor folk as 
wants to be respectable.” 

“Content yourself, my man,” says the church¬ 
warden, quietly; “nobody will call you a gentle¬ 
man again. It was a mistake.” 

“ And what for arn’t I to have the same as the 
rest ?” 

Hereupon down comes "the clergyman, and 
giv& him a good (moral) thrashing on the spot, 
from which Catkin at length retires, the most 
•injured and apgry of men. 

After the dole is»over, the trustees balance ac¬ 
counts, and depart each his several way, the 
clergyman down-hearted. , , 

From my experience of parish charities, I 
question much whether the results anticipated 
by the founders often are obtained. But it does 
not unfrequently happen that results never 
dreamt of by them have been realised. Our 
almshouses were founded for poor women, who, 
by the original intention of the foundress, were 
to receive two shillings a week, and be provided 
with comfortable furnished rooms, rent free. It 
was thought that such provision, together with 
parish relief, would secure a sufficient mainte¬ 
nance for the almswomen. But long before the 
death of the foundress a parochial difficulty oc¬ 
curred, and it was foreseen that the parish could 
not pay, or rather would not (for we did much as 
we liked in those times), the weekly allowance to 
old women, which was three shillings. Under 
this state of things, Elizabeth Brown munificently 
increased the charity to such an amount as to re¬ 
lieve the parish for ever of the cost of maintain¬ 
ing half a dozen of its matrons. When the plan 
for union rating shall have come in and put such 
matters on a broader basis than at present, this 
advantage will not be of the same value to us that 
it now is, and, doubtless, before that time comes, 
we shall have hatched a fresh charity grievance. 

There have been cases in which overseers aid 
churchwardens have stopped relief to the poor 
during the week that the small charities were 
dispensed, and thus meanly achieved a small re¬ 
duction of outgoings. * 

Of all the commissions which affect our parish 
none are so beneficial as the Charity Commission. 
In some way or other the commissioners have 
secured many benefactions which were feady to 
perish under abuses, or in the grasp of unscru¬ 
pulous purchasers of land made chargeable with 
them. It is certain that had the commission been 
earlier in the field, we Grumbletonians should 
have been wonderfully better off than we are now, 
as we have lost charities which would have almost 
kept our whole poor off the rate. 

' But is it not worth While to consider whether 
means could notiie devised by which, in future, 
benefactions to a parish might be made more 


serviceable than they are? Why, for example, 
might they not serve as encouragements and 
aids to provident exertion? It is worth re- 
-membering that the most squalid and wretched 
persons and homes do not represent ncoessariiy 
the cases most suitable for special means of 
relief. Where the house and people are clean, 
the clothes well patched, and all things are kept 
as tidy as half a dozen young ones in a small 
room will allow—where thefather is reputed sober 
and industrious, and dear of debt, the mother 
a keeper at home—the pinch of honest porerty 
is often sharper than the sufferer will tell, and 
neither alms nor pauper’s allowance will betaken 
willingly. But in aid of all brave struggles 
something might be done. * Where coal and 
clothing clubs are uudqr the management of the 
Body corporate of clergyman, churchwardens, and 
overseers, many benefactions might, and ought 
for their better administration, to be applied by 
way of aid to their bonus fund. A safe test is 
afforded by these clubs for ascertaining who are 
redly the industrious and striving poor of the 
parish, and whathardships lie upon them. And aid 
thus afforded stimulates the custom of self-help. 

It is still to be lamented that efficient legis¬ 
lation is yet to come to the rescue of provident 
societies, and that the subject is so little under¬ 
stood by those who wish to benefit the poor. 
There arc safe societies in existence, which are 
certified to be solvent by the actuary, and these, 
though ousted as much as possible by the less 
trustworthy beer-house clubs, arc, it is believed, 
gaining ground steadily. They secure to the 
bread winner support daring illness, an annuity in 
old age, and a sufficient sum for a respectable fu¬ 
neral, with something to spare, without the humi¬ 
liation of one farthing from the poor-rate. Such 
provision can be made for a sum little if at ail ex¬ 
ceeding the annual cost of the Brummagem club. 

Parish benefactions, which would assist de¬ 
serving men to pay their annual premiums in 
safe societies, would aid in a most important 
social work. And that they do this is more than 
can with truth be sqid on behalf of the bulk of 
parish charities as they ara»eow administered. 


small’beer CHRONICLES. 

It was my duly as a chronicler of Small-Beer 
to record, some little time since, the death of the 
Legitimate Drama j I have now in like manner to 
announce the demise of the Legitimate Novel. 

The Legitimate Novel! Ah, volumes of the 
grease-stained covers—one, two, three, with 
marble sides and leather backs, with yellow 
leaves covered with marginal notes written in 
pencil, by such idiots as surely in these terribly 
wise times exist no longer—volumes of trash, 
volumes of rot, volumes now of impossible 
nonsense, now of inflated twaddle, now of in¬ 
imitable merit, what delight have ye afforded to 
me, and to many another consumer of Small- 
Beer in this Vale of Tears. The Legitimate 
Novel, in three fat octavos, with three hun- 
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dred and twenty paces in each of the two first 
volumes, and three hundred and fifty at least in 
the last, and not many lines in any of the pages, 
and not many pages in any of the chapters! 

For the matter contained in those volumes, it 
was generally adventurous, romantic, and full of 
! love nnd persecution. There were prolonged and 
glowing descriptions of scenery, in which the 
words “ towering” and “ nestling” occurred very 
frequently. There were pages of reflection inter¬ 
spersed among other matters, the author pull¬ 
ing himself up when he had nothing more to j 
add, stopping quite abruptly, and saying, as if it 
had lust occurred to Jiim, “But I am digress-j 
ing.” On the margin of the page which sur-i 
rounded one of these splendid bits of description, 
would be written in pepeil, “ glowing,” “ life¬ 
like,” “most graphic;" while by the side of tife 
reflective page would be inscribed in the same I 
hand—perhaps the author's—" great knowledge; 
of life shown here;” or, “ these are the words of! 
one who has lived and suffered;” or, “how de¬ 
lightful to find one’s own sentiments, as it were, 
reproduced.” These descriptions and reflections 
j were integral and indispensable parts of the 
legitimate book, and there were inevitable places 
where they were certain to come in. The ig¬ 
noble race of skippers—by which I do not mean 
merchant captains, but persons who shrink from 
their duties,, and pass over, perhaps, this very 
sentence which I am in the act of writing—the 
i members of that dastard race knew at a single 
| glance when a descriptive or reflective portion of 
the work under perusal was coming, and jumped 
off to the account of the duel in the next chapter 
most unremorsefully. For, there were always 
some incidents in the book, if von would wait 
long enough and take the authors way and time 
of letting you get at them. 

Consider from how many things that were 
once valuable to him the novelist is now shut 
out. To take an instance or two. Wliat a 
capital incident for the romance-writer was fur¬ 
nished by that once sufficiently common occur¬ 
rence, an elopement. What a chance it was 
to describe all the circumstances connected 
with a runaway mal-h! When Mr. Calvcrley 
discovered the retrert of Miss Beverley, and 
coming in disguise to the village near which was 
the residence of the young lady’s maiden aunt, 
managed at last to establish relations with the 
lady’s maid, and to convey a note to his mistress, 
how exciting the story becanje. And the pre¬ 
liminaries, tire bribing of innkeepers, of post¬ 
boys, the meetings betweenMr.Calverley’s con¬ 
fidential man and Miss Beverley’s confidential 
maid, to make the necessary arrangements 5 the 
breathless excitement, too, of the attempt itself, 
the description of how the evening passed inside 
the residence of the maternal aunt, how the 
beautiful heroine was unable to do justice to 
her meals, how her paleness and agitation were 
observed and commented on, and accounted for 
by a fictitious encounter with a mad dog rn the 
corase of the previous afternoon, the unusual 
determination on the part of the old lady to sit 
up later than usual that evening, telling long 


stories of her yonthful days, and breaking off 
from time to time to comment on the inattention 
of her anditor—was not all Ibis “ good busi¬ 
ness” ? And then when the maiden -aunt and her 
suspicious confidential servant were at length 
disposed of, how harrowing were the misgivings 
of Miss lest her lover should have abandoned all 
hope of her coming now that the hour appointed 
for their meeting was so long passed, how 
pathetic was her last glance round her innocent 
bedroom, and how breath-suspending the narra¬ 
tive of her passing along thd oorridor on tiptoe, 
of her dropping something outside her aunt’s 
door, of her pausingito listen whether the noise 
had awakened the old lady, of her hastening on, 
of her safe passage through tjie pantry window, 
of the rain which beat in her face as she emerged 
into the garden, and of the long low whistle' 
emanating from the windpipe of the confidential ) 
valet, announcing that he and liis master were I 
still thefe and 011 the look-out. 

And the flight, all the incidents of that long 
and hurried post-chaise journey, there was a 
chance again; the headlong race when another 
post-chaise was seen in the distance; the having ' 
to wait for horses at the next stage, when the j 
fugitives were overtaken by that dreadful post- 
chaise, which was found to contain—two gentle- j 
men of the press hurrying off to attend n public i 
meeting at Glasgow; the way, too, in which all : 
difficulties were got over and all obstacles over- I 
come by the dexterity and fidelity of that confi- , 
dentist valet, who was of course attached on bis 
own account to the confidential maid, and by her ! 
egged on to all sorts of prodigious deeds of J 
valour and cunning—is it not a terrible loss to j 
have such resources ns these withdrawn P 
Foi^who ever hears of elopements now? | 
Or, suppose the novelist to have mounted on j 
a stronger pinion yet, and to have favoured ua j; 
with an abduction instead of an elopement, what 1 1 
a pull he had over the modern author of romances. I 
Suppose that the flight was compulsory instead i 
of voluntary; suppose that the devoted damsel ! 
was walking with her maid with constitutional 
views, and that both were suddenly seized by 
men with black vizards over their faces and 
cac.ried to a post-chaise—that vehicle being for 
ever in waiting in the legitimate time—to be 
joined at the first stage by the wickqd gentleman 
who had planned the attack. Suppose the added 
excitement and compound interest—so to speak 
—of the maiden’s misery, her indignant inter¬ 
views with her captor, her cries of “ unhand me,” 
and her demands to be restored to her friends. 
Think, pgain, of aU the secret plottings between 
mistress and maid injheir determination to effect 
an escqpe or die, of the good-nautred postboy 
who assists them, of the failing of the.enterprise, 
of the discoverapf the abduction by the maiden’s 
reaj lover, of lis pursuit with all its thrilling 
incidents, and® bis final triumph over the ab- 
duoting villaiqpswhom he slays in fair combat 
outside his owi fcastle gate. 

Who ever hears of abductions now P 
What a delightful thing a journey used to be in 
works of fiction. But even the journey by stage or 
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diligence is no -longer left to the novelist, while, 
as to the old post-chaise -of which he nsed to be 
so fond, he is turned dean out of it, and left 
sitting on his portmanteau at -the door of a rail¬ 
way station, with a porter only waiting till he 
gets up, to stick a land on his luggage. 

Ana then the Duello—there is a loss 1 What 
a means of getting rid of the 'bad character, and 
bringing the hero out in his true colours, was 
that hostile meeting at Wormwood Scrubs. 
“After what has occurred,”-says Calverlev, in 
his calm clear voidfc,'“ but one course is left to 
persons calling themselves gentlemen.” Then 
was the meeting between ths seconds, themselves 
intiwate friends but suspending their intimacy 
during the progress of this “ unhappy affair,” the 
arrangement of the place where the duel should 
*be fought, aafl the # hour when it could come off 
with the least chance of discovery. Then, came 
the scene in the apartments of the oourageous 
Calverley, at two in the morning sealing a fetter 
to his beloved, and enclosing a miniature—the 
miniature is obsolete too, now, merev befriend 
us!—and a lock of his richly curling hair. He 
is perfectly calm, and, having finished his pre- 
arations, lies down to take a few hours’ sleep, 
efore his friend the colonel arrives at 5.80 (I 
mean half-past five, 6:80 was unknown in those” 
glorious days), and carries him off to the field. 
The cloak too ! He was shrouded in a cloak 
to escape observation. That garment—dark 
blue, with a capo, with velvet collar, and with 
cords and tassels like a curtain—has gone the 
way of the miniature, and of the e*se of duelling- 
pistols which used to be concealed under its 
ample folds. When-in the early morning the 
party assembles on the Scrubs, the different 
members of it are all covored up in cloaks, except 
the surgeon, who wears a great-eoat with the 
pockets full of surgical instruments, and lint. 
On the removal of his mantle the bad cha¬ 
racter is found to be still habited in the even¬ 
ing costume which he had worn the night 
before. The hero is dressed in a plain black 
surtout, buttoned closely up to the throat, and 
wears an appearance of entire calmness, while 
the looks of his opponent areghastly and haggard 
in the last degree. t % 

Who ever hears of duels in these days ? 

We wdie f talking but now of the miniature. 
What an important part the miniature has 
played in its time. l{ow it 1 ms been gazed at 
through tears, addressed in long speeches, 
sighed over. How it has been transmitted by 
faithful hands, and has administered comfort, 
and how it has been delivered into unfaithful 
hands and has led to the most disastrous dis¬ 
coveries conceivable—which was the mjre ex¬ 
traordinary, because I don’t believe it was at all 
a good likeness, or likely to be recognised by 
any human creature. What a small head the sub¬ 
ject of that miniature always had. What long and 
sloping shoulders. How his hair was piled up— 
and so was hers, if it was a lady’s miniature— 
on the top of the head," and gracefully arranged, 
to conceal the forehead and the cornefls of -the 
eyes. And what a complexion the miniature 
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had, what lilies and roses for the ladies’ cheeks, 
and what blue veins about their temples and 
their soda-water-bottle necks ! 

No more miniatures now, and Hie modem 
fictionist must pile up Ins effects as best he can, 
with-the aid of cartes de visite and pistol-grams. 

I cannot enumerate all our losses; but what 
a fearful thing it is to be no longer able to fall 
back upon the gaming-table as a last resource. 

We have lost the garni' ?r, the man with pale set 
features, with dishevelled hair, and disordered 
dress. His trembling wife no longer sits up fee 
liim all through the long hours ofthe night and 
early morning. Nay, the occasional gambler, 
even, is gone from our. graspj the man who, 
having lost his patrimony, rushes out to the 
hell iu St. James’s-street and stakes his all upon 
otie last chance. Whal a gallant rattle that was 
of the dice-box as it swept round our desperado’s 
head. “ It fell, and Delisle was a beggar!” 

Where is the gaming now? I don’t know 
where to ruin myself. Crockford’s has ceased to 
exist, or is turned into an honourable eating- 
house. The rattle of the dice is heard there no 
longer. It is succeeded by the rattle of the knives 
and forks. If one of the desperate characters of 
the “good old times,” awakening from a trance, 
were to rash off to that once terrible abode of 
excitement and crime, he would now be encoun¬ 
tered by a harmless necessary waiter, who would 
inquire whether he “ would please to take soup 
or fish,” or whether he would content himself 
with “ a cut off the jint.” 

The Legitimate Novel had its standard forms 
of expression. Here is a very favourite phrase: 

“ Poor, but scrupulously clean.” Who was it 
that first put this hideously absurd combination 
of incongruous words together ? You might as i 
well describe some piece of drapery as red, but j 
inconceivably green, or speak of a house as small, j 
but immeasurably large, or of a friend’s character | 
as deceitful, hpt scrupulously sincere. Had the jj 
inventor of the phrase ever paid a washing-bill P ] 
Had he ever had a shirt “ got up F” Surely the 
phrase must have come originally, either from a 
millionnaire who never inspected a washing-bill, 
or from a Capuchin Iliar wt* never received one. 

When the virtuous fam%, tyrannised over and 
deprived of theif rights by a wicked relative, got 
into difficulties and retired to “ a small town in 
the west of England,” they always distinguished 
themselves by being poor “but scrupulously 
clean." Then it, was that you heard of their 
frugal meal being spread upon a “board”—an 
inconvenient article of furniture, by-the-by, for 
the purpose—covered with a cloth of “ snowy 
whiteness.” The oovering of that same board 
with a cloth of snowy whiteness, means that this j j 
distressed family indulged in seven tablecloths ; j 
(independent of accidents) per week. Similarly, i j 
that inevitable “ white dress"—that simple white 1 
dress of the heroine. There Was a pathetic chapter j 
comparing the past time when sthe was decked in 
silks and satins, with the present time, when, in 
her reduced circumstances, she contents herself 
with that plain white robe, so pure, so touching 
in its simplicity. In the name of the united clear- 
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] 6 'forchets of Britain, I protest against such mad- And the worst of it was that many of these 
neSs,andttffirm that white is the most “expensive tremendous adventures thus rudely arrested, 
i mown in the nineteenth century. were never finished; the hero of the situation 

TJttn, there was the Scotch and Irish phrase- bang taken in hand again long afterwards in 
olbgy with which those legitimists who laid their some altogether different part of his career, and, 
scenes north of the Tweed, or in the Emerald perhaps, merely alluding to the termination of 
Isle, indulged. “ I diuna ken’*—what a favourite that adventure in which you were once so madly 
expression that always was; we were in for it the interested, in a few cursory remarks addressed to 
moment our narrative skipped over the border, his bosom friend, as the two “ lounged together 
Yet, I have travelled two or three times in Scot- on the shores of Capri.” Edgar having no busi- 
land, and, in their own country and elsewhere, ness at Capri, observe, and no business to take you 
have conversed with plenty of Scots, but I never there, ana not in the least accounting for himself 
heard the expression. I doubt whether it would even as to that inane passage of his existence, 
be understood in the land of cakes. This dinna The termination qf the Legitimate Book was 
ken was fearfully and wonderfully aggravating; always expected to be very complete and /all: 
but the Legitimate Novel was more to be disposing in a satisfactory manner of every 
dreaded when it crossed St. George’s Channel, one of the characters introduced, one after an- 
Nothing but “ mavoumdens,” and 11 macushlasy” other, in the last chapter, just as in a Legitimate 
and “ machrees,” and “ bedads,” and “ ait all at Play all the persons of the drama are ranged in 
alls.” One gets at last sceptical about these the last scene before the audience, and each dis- 
matters, and ! have been so long, and so entirely missed with some small and appropriate morsel 
in vain, looking out for a case of “at all at all” of dialogue. “The old doctor remained to the 
in real life, that I have got at last to infidelity as last the friend and counsellor of all the poor and 
to that form of words altogether. suffering people in the neighbourhood, ne never 

The Legitimate work of fiction began in oiie married, and always retained his caustic humour, 
of two ways: either by stating all the preli- and that real spirit of benevolence, which lay 
urinary matter which it was needful for the concealed beneath it, and which caused him to 
reader to know—and sometimes a great deal be beloved by every one who knew him.” "Giles 
more—in the first few chapters, dedicating them the poacher—Giles the vagabond—Giles the 
entirely to pedigrees, to biographies of the grand- convict—became at last a reformed character, 
fathers ana grandmothers of the characters; or and, obtaining the situation of teacher in the 
else to pander to the impatience of the student village school, inculcated with an earnestness 
by plunging at once into the middle of an in- which sprung from the remembrance of his own 
teresting scene or conversation, without any pre- faults, the precepts of rectitude and morality, 
liminary explanation. At first sight this last He was frequently the humble guest of our 


the wretched reader caught sight of these awful life vfas devoted to the service of the poor, 
opening words of the second chapter: “It is now Often was her slight form to be seen fluting 
needful that we should explain something of the from cottage to cottage, or seated by the side 
history of the characters whom ye have thus of the aged and afflicted, listening to their com- 
unceremoniously introduced to the reader” ? plaints and assuaging their sufferings.” And 
And there was another little trial. “We must then came the lighter vein of wind-up. “The 
now return to Lenora.” Or, “ the exigencies of Widow Twostrings looked so well in her neat 
our stoiy now require that we should return to weeds, and was so frequently visited by her old 
Lenora.” What jqpnientsf-were chosen by the lover Stephen Hardy, that rumours began soon 
author for that return to Lenora! Wo were tq,circulate that she was about to console lier- 
dragged back to that young woman just when self! and that, nothing daunted by the unsntis- 
we were bent on hearing the termination of that factory nature of her first matrimonial venture, 
terrific adventure, in which the hero was in- she had it in contemplation to speculate in the 
volved. It was a breathless moment in the youth’s marriage market once again. Of course these 
fate. The sword was hinging over his head, the are only rumours, but rumours are not always 
limiriShSSp was his lips, tlie f challenge was re- false, and we can only say that if in this case 
boys, the meefti., were oscillating in the air, when report should speak correctly, we wish the lively 
fidential man anrl irl1 to Lenora. And we didn’t widow a long life and a merry one.” 
maid, to make the £t?«ora. And when we had 

breathless excitement^ had got over thedisgust MR.^CHARLES D ICKE NS S READINGS, 
the description of how l t“*> snd had disciplined hanover square rooms. 

the residence of the «e that they were content MK . CHARLES DICKENS will bead, 
beautiful heroine was instead ot those of our Every Fbidat Evening, at eight o’clock, 
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* CHAPTER X. 

North Latitude 23i, Longitude I^ast* 113; 
the time March of this same year; the wind 
southerly; the port Whampoa, in the Canton 
river. Skips at anchor roared their tall masts here 
and there; and the broad stream was enlivened 
and coloured by junks, and boats, of all sizes and 
vivid hues, propelled on the screw principle by a 
great scull at the stern, with projecting handles 
for the crew to work; and at times a gorgeous 
mandarin boat, with two great- glaring eyes set in 
the bows, came flying, rowed with forty paddles 
by an armed crew, whose shields hung on the gun¬ 
wale and flashed fire in the sunbpams: the man¬ 
darin, in conical and buttoned hat, sitting on the 
top of his cabin calmly smoking Paradise, alias 
opium, while his gong boomed and his boat flow 
fourteen miles an hour, and all things scuttled 
ont of his celestial way. And there, looking 
majestically down on all these water ants, the 
huge Agra, cynpsure of so many loving eyes and 

n _ __ __. ..._ 


loving hearts in England, lay at her moorings; 
homeward bound. 

Her tea not being yet on* board, the ship’s 
hull floated high a* a castle, and to the 
subtle', intellectual, doll-faced, bolus-eyed people, 
that sculled to and fro busy as bees, though 
looking forked mushrooms, she sounded like 
a vast musical shell: for a lusty harmony of 
many mellow voices vibrated in her great cavi¬ 
ties, and made the air ring cheerily around her. 
The vocalists were the Cyclopes, to judge by the 
tremendous thumps that kept clean time to their 
sturdy tune. Yet it was bnt human labour, so heavy 
and so knowing, that it had called in music to 
help. It was the third mate and his gang com¬ 
pleting his floor to receive the coming tea chests. 
Yesterday he had stowed his dunnage, many 
hundred bundles of light flexible canes from 
Sumatra and Malacca; on these he had laid 
tons of rough saltpetre, in 2001b. gunny-bags: 
and was now mashing it to music, bags and all. 
His gang of fifteen, naked to the waist, stood in 
line, with huge wooden beetles called com¬ 
manders, and lifted them high and brought them 
down on the nitre in cadence with true nautical 
power and unison, singing as follows, with a 
ponderous bump on the last note in each bar. 

■ tT' • 


Hero goes one, 


Owe me there one. 


One now it 



gdhej There’s a - nother yet to come, And a - way well go toElan- 

_> __ _ K\ _ 




f , -&■ 


- ders, 


- mongst ^_our .wood - en command - era, 








-0- a 

Whore we’ll get wine in plen-ty, 


Rum, bran - dy, and ge-ng-vy. 


Here goes two. Owe me there two, Ac. 


And so up to fifteen, when the stave was con¬ 
cluded with a shrill “ Spell, oh I” and the gang re¬ 
lieved streaming with perspiration. When the salt¬ 
petre was well mashed, they rolled ton butts of 
water on it, till the floor was like a billiard table. 
A fleet of chop boats then began to arrive, so 


many per day, with the tea chests. Mr. Grey 
proceeded to lay the first tier on his saltpetre 
floor, and then built the chests, tier upon tier, 
beginning at the sides, and leaving in the middle 
a lane somewhat narrower than a tea chest. Then 
he appb'ed a screw jack to the chests on both 
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" Oh, bills by Oliveira upon Baring are just as 
good, even without our endorsement. However, 
yon cop have half and half. Calcutta does but 
little in English bank-notes, you know.” 

They gave him his money. The bills were all 
manifestly good. But he recognised one of them 
as having just been paid in by the eivilian. He 
found himself somehow safe in the street clutch¬ 
ing the cash, with one half of his great paternal 
heart on fire, and the other half freezing. He 
had rescued his children’s fortune; but he had 
seen destruction graze it. The natural chill at 
being scraped by peril soon passed, the trium¬ 
phant glow remained. The next sentiment was 
precaution; he filled with it to the brim; he 
went and bought a'great broad pocket-book with 
a key to it; though he ►was on dryland, he 
covered it with oiled silk against the water •; and' 
sewed the whole thing to his flannel waistcoat, 
and felt for it with his hand a hundred times a 
day: the fruit of his own toil, his children’s 
hoard, the rescued treasure he was to have the 
joy of bringing home safe to the dear partner of 
all his joys. < 

Unexpectedly, he was ordered out to Canton 
to sail the Agra to the Cape. Then a novel and 
strange feeling came over him like a cloud; that 
feeling was, a sense of personal danger: not 
that the many perils of the deep were new to 
him: he had faced them this five-and-twenty 
years: but till now they were little present to 
his imagination; they used to come; be encoun¬ 
tered : be gone: but now, though absent, they 
darkened the way. It was the pocket-book. 
The material treasure, the hard cash, which had 
lately set him in a glow, seemed now to load his 
chest and hang heavy round the neck of his 
heart. Sailors are more or less superstitious: 
and men are creatures of habit, even in their cou¬ 
rage. Now David had never gone to sea with a 
" lot of money on him before. As hc#ras a stout¬ 
hearted man, these vague forebodings would, 
perhaps, have cleared away with the bustle, when 
the Agra set her studding sails off Macao, but 
for a piece of positive intelligence he had picked 
up at'Lin-Tin. The Chinese admiral had warned 
him of a pirate, a daringfarate, who had been lately 
cruising in these waters: first heart! of south the 
line: but had, since, taken a Russian ship at the 
very mouth of the Canton river, murdered the 
crew in sight of land, and sold the women for 
slaves, or worse. Dodd asked;for particulars: 
was he a Ladroner, a Malay, a Bomesep Iij 
what latitude was he to be looked for? The 
i admiral on this examined his memoranda: by 
i these it appeared little was known as yet about 
the miscreant, except that he never cruised long 
on one ground; the crew was a mixed one: the 
• captain was believed to be a Portuguese, and to 
have a consort commanded by lus brother: but 
this was doubtful; at all events the pair had 
never been seen at work together. 

The gunner arrived and saluted the quarter 
deck; the captain on this saluted him, and 


beckoned him to the weather side. On this the 
other officers kept religiously to leeward. 

“ Mr. Monk,” said Dodd, “ you will clean and 
prepare all the small arms directly.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” said the old Niler, with a gleam 
of satisfaction. 

“How many of your deck guns are service¬ 
able P” 

This simple question stirred up in one moment 
all the bile in the poor old gentleman’s ma¬ 
ture. 

“My deck guns! serviceable! how the- 

can they, when that son of a sea cook your third 
mate has been and huhed the water butts to ! 
their breechings, and jammed his gear in betwa m 
their nozzles, till they can’t breathe, poor things, j 
far less bark. I wish he was lashed between the , j 
-devil’s bind bocks with a red hot cable as tight ' j 
as he has jammed my guns.” 

“ Be so k good as not to swear, Mr. Monk,” said ! 
Dodd. “'’At your age, sir, I look to you to set j 
an example to the petty officers.” 

“Well, I won’t swear no more, sir: d—d if ; 
I do!” He added very loudly, and with a seem¬ 
ing access of ire, “ and I ax your pardon, captain, j 
and the deck’s.” 

When a man has a deep anxiety, some human : 
midge or mosquito buzzes at him. It is a rule. To ! 
Dodd, heavy with responsibility, and a dark mis- j 
giving he must not communicate, came delicately, j 
and by degrees, and with a semigenyilexion j 
every three steps, one like a magpie; and, putting 1 
bis hands together, as our children do to approach ! 
the Almighty, delivered himself thus, in mo- i 
dulated tones, and good Hindoostanee, “The 
Daughter of Light, in whose beams I, Itam- 
golam, bask, glows with an amicable desire to j 
see the lord commander of the ship resembling j 
a mountain; and to make a communication.” 1 

Taught by sad experience how weighty are the 
communications the daughters of light pour into 
nautical commanders at sea, Dodd hailed Mr. 
Tickell, a midshipman, and sent him down to the 
lady’s cabin. Mr. Tickell soon came back reddish, 
but grinning, to say that nothing less than the 
captain would do. 

Bbdd sighed, and dismissed Monk with a 
promise to inspect the gun deck himself; then 
went down to Mrs. Beresford and forad her in¬ 
dignant. Why had he stopped the ship miles 
and miles from Macao, and given her the trouble 
and annoyance of a voyage in that nasty little 
boat? Dodd opened bis great brown eyes, 
“Why, madam, it is shoal water off Macao; 
we dare not come in.” 

“Noevasion, sir. *What have I to do with 
your sliottl water ? it was laziness, and want of 
consideration for a lady who has rented half your 
ship.” 

“Nothing of the kind, madam, I assure you.” 

“Are yon the person they call Gentlemau 
Dodd?" 

“Yes.” * ! 

“Then don’t contradict a lady! or I shall i 
take the liberty to dispute your title.” 
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Dodd took no notice of this, and with a 
patience few nautical commanders would have 
shown, endeavoured to make her see that he was 
obliged to give Macao shoals a wide berth, or 
cast away the ship. She would not see it. 
When Dodd saw she wanted, not an explanation, 
but a grievance, he ceased to thwart her. “ I am 
neglecting my duties to no purpose,” said he, 
and left her without ceremony. This was a fresh 
offence; and, as he went out, she declared open 
war. And she rjade it too from that hour : a 
war of pins and needles. 

Dodd went on the gun deck and found that 
the defence of the ship Rad, as usual in these 
p&ceful days, been sacrificed to the cargo. Out 
of twenty eighteen pounders she carried on that 
deck, he cleared three, and that with difficulty. 
To clear any more he must have sacrificed either 
merchandise or water: and he was not the man 
to do either on the mere chance of a ganger so 
unusual as an encounter with a pirate. He was 
a merchant captain, not a warrior. 

Meantime the Agra had already shown him_ 
great sailing qualities : the log was hove at sun¬ 
down and gave eleven knots; so that with a 
good breeze abaft few fore and aft-rigged pirates 
could overhaul her. And this wind carried her 
swiftly past one nest of them, at all events ; 
the Ladrone isles. At nine p.m. all the lights 
were ordered out. Mrs. Beresford had brought 
a novel on board, and refused to comply; the 
master-at-arms insisted; she threatened him 
with the vengance of the Company, the premier, 
and the nobility and gentry of the British realm. 
The master-at-arms, finding he had no chance in 
argument, doused the glim—pitiable resource of 
a weak disputant—then basely fled the rhetorical 
consequences. 

The northerly breeze died odt, and light 
variable winds baffled the ship. It was the 6th 
April ere she passed the Macclesfield Bank in 
latitude 16. And now they sailed for many days 
out of sight of land; Dodd’s chest expanded: 
his main anxiety at this part of the voyage lay 
in the state cabin; of all the perils of the sea 
none shakes a sailor like fire. He set a-w%tch 
day and ( niglit on that spoiled child. 

« 

On the 1st May they passed the great 
Nantuna, and got amdng the Bomese and Malay 
islands : at which the captain’s glass began to 
sweep the horizon again: and night and day at 
the dizzy foretop gallant mast-head he perched 
an Eye. • 

They crossed the line iti longitude 107, with 
a slight breeze, but soon fell into the Doldrums. 
A dead calm, and nothing to do but kill time. 
Dodd had put down Neptune: that old black¬ 
guard eould no longer row out on the ship’s port 
side and board her on the starboard, pretending 
to come from ocean’s depths; and shave the 
novices with a rusty hoop and dab a soapy brush 
in their mouths. But champagne pbpped, the 
sexes flirted, and the sailors span fathomless 


yarns, and danced rattling hornpipes; fiddled to 
by the grave Fullalove. “ If there is a thing I 
can dew, it’s fiddle,” said he. He and his friend, 
as he systematically called Vespasian, taught the 
crew Yankee steps, and were beloved. One 
honest saltatory British tar offered that western 
pair his grog for a week. Even Mrs. Beresford 
emerged, and walked the deck, quenching her 
austere regards with a familiar smile on Colonel 
Kcnealy, her escort: this gallant good-natured 
soldier flattered her to the nine, and, finding her 
sweeten with his treacle, tried to reconcile her to 
his old friend Dodd. Straight she soured, and 
forbade the topic imperiously. 

By this time the mates and midshipmen of the 
Agra had fathomed their captain. Mr. Tickell 
.delivered the mind of the united midshipmen 
wliefi he proposed Dodd’s health in their mess- 
room, “as a navigator, a mathematician, a sea¬ 
man, a gentleman, and a brick, with 3 times 3.” 

Dodd never spoke to his officers like a ruffian, 
nor yet palavered them: but he had a very 
pleasant way of conveying appreciation of an 
’officer’s zeal, by a knowing nod with a kindly 
smile on the heels of it. As for the men, they 
seldom come in contact with the captain of a well 
officered ship : this crew only knew h im at first as 
a good tempered soul, who didn’t bother about 
nothing. But one day, as they lay becalmed 
south of the line, a jolly foretopman came on the 
quarter deck with a fid of soup, and saluting and 
scraping, first to the deck, then to the captain, 
asked him if he would taste that. 

“ Yes, my man. Smoked!” 

“Like-and blazes, your honour, axing 

your pardon, and the deck’s.” 

“Young gentleman!” said Dodd to Mr. 
Meredith, a midshipman, “ be so good as to send 
the cook aft!” 

The cook came, and received, not an oath nor 
a threat, buta remonstrance, and a grim warning. 

In the teeth of this he burnt the soup horribly 
the very next day. The crew sent the lucky 
foretopman aft again. He made his scrape and 
presented his fid. *Thc captain tasted the soup, 
and sent Mr. Grey to bid* the boatswain’s mate 
pipe the hands on deck £ftld bring the cook aft. 

“ QuartemJ^ster, uusling a fire-bucket and fill 
it from the men’s kids : Mr. Tickell, see the 
cook swallow his own mess. Bosen’s mate, take 
a bight of the flying jib sheet, stand over him, 
and start him if; lie dallies with it!” With this 
dhe captain went below, aud the cook, supping 
at the bucket, delivered himself as follows: 
“Well, ye lubbers, it is first—rate,, There's no 
burn in it. It goes down like oil. Curse your 
lady-like stomachs; you ain’t fit for a ship; why 
don’t ye go ashore and man a gingerbread coach 
and feed off French frogs and Italian baccy pipe 
stems ? (Whack.) “ What the-is that for?” 

Boatswain's mate. Sup more, and jaw less! 

“ Well, I am supping as fast as I can. (Whack, 
whack.) Bloody end to ye, what are ye about ? 
(Whack, whack, whack.) Oh, Joe, Lord bless 
you I can’t eat any more of it. (Whack.) I’ll 
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give you my grog for a week only to let me fling 

the-stuff over the side. (Whack, whack, 

whaok.) Oh, good, kind, dear Mr. Tickell, 
do go down to the captain for me.” (Whack, 
whack.) 

“Avast!” cried the captain, reappearing; 
and the uplifted rope fell harmless. 

“Silence, fore and aft!” 

(“Pipe!”) 

“ The cook has received a light punishment this 
time, for spoiling the men’s mess. My crew 
shall eat nothing I can’t eat myself. My care is. 
heavier than theirs is; but not my work, nor my 
danger in time of danger. Mind that, or you’ll 
find I can be as severe as any master afloat. 
Purser!” 

“Sir!” . J 

"Double the men’s grog! they have 'been 
' cheat ed of their meal.” 

I “ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“And stop the cook’s and his mate’s for a 
i week.” 

“Ay; ay, sir!” 

“Bosen, pipe down!” 1 

“ Shipmates, listen to me,” said the foretop- 
man. “This old Agra is a d—d oom-for-table 
ship.” 

The oracular sentence was hailed with a ring¬ 
ing cheer. Still it is unlucky the British seaman 
is so enamoured of theological terms; for he 
constantly misapplies them. 

After lying a week like a dead log on the calm 
but heaving waters, came a few light puffs in the 
upper air and inflated the topsails only, the 
ship crawled southward, the crew whistling for 
; wind. 

At last, one afternoon, it began to rain, and 
after the rain came a gale from the eastward. 
The watchful skipper saw it purple the water to 
windward, and ordered the topsails to be reefed 
and the lee ports closed. This last order seemed 
an excess of precaution; but Dodd was not yet 
thoroughly acquainted with his ship’s qualities : 
and the hard cash round his neck made him 
cautious. The lee ports were, closed, all but one, 
and that was lowered> .Mr. Grey was working a 
problem in his cabin, abd wanted a little light 
and a little air, so he just drooped this port; but, 
not to deviate from the spirit of his captain’s 
instructions, he fastened a tackle to it; that he 
might have mechanical force to close it with 
should the ship lie over. ( 

Down came the gale with a whoo, and made 
all crack. The ship lay over pretty much, and 
the sea poifred in at Mr. Grey’s port. He 
applied his purchase to close it. But though his 
tackle gave him tho force of a dozen hands, he 
might as well have tried to movo a mountain: 
on the contrary, the tremendous sea rushed in 
and burst the port wide open. Grey, after a vain 
struggle with its might, shacked for help; down 
tumbled the nearest lands, and hauled on the 
tackle in vain. Destruction was rushing on the 
ship, and on them first. But mpant ima the 
captain, with a shrewd guess at the general 


nature of the danger he could not see, had roared 
out, " Slack the main sheet!” The ship righted, 
and the port came flying to, and terror-stricken < 
men breathed hard, up to their waists in water 
and floating boxes. Grey barred the unlueky 
port, and went aft, drenched in body and wretched 
in mind, to report his own fault. He found the 
captain looking grim as death. He told him, 
almost crying, what ho had done, and how he 
had miscalculated the power of the water. 

Dodd looked and saw his distress. “ Let it be 
a lesson, sir,” said he, sterifiy. “How many 
ships have been lost by this in fair weather, and 
not a man saved to teH how the craft was fooled 
away ?” •- 

“ Captain, bid me fling mysplf over the side, 
and I’ll do it.” 

“ Humph! I’m afraid I ean^t afford to lose a 
good officer for a fault he—will—never—repeat.” 

It hjewphard all night and till twelve the next 
day. The Agra showed her weak point: she 
rolled abominably. A dirty night came on. At 
eight bells Mr. Grey, touched by Dodd’s 
clemency, and brimful of zeal, reported a light 
in Mrs. Beresford’s cabin. It had been put out 
as usual by the mastcr-at-arms; but the refrac¬ 
tory one had relighted it. 

“Go and take it away,” said Dodd. 

Soon screams were heard from the cabin. “ Oh, 
mercy! mercy! I will not be drowned in the 
dark.” <* 

Dodd, who had kept clear of her so long, went 
down and tried ty> reassure her. 

“Oh, the tempest! the tempest!” she cried. 

“ And to be dbowned in tub dabs !” 

“ Tempest ? It is blowing half a gale of wind; 
that is all.” 

“ Half a gale! Ah, that is the way you always 
talk to us ladies. 0 , pray give me my light, and 
send me a clergyman!” 

Dodd took pity, mid let her have her light, 
with a midshipman to watch it. He even made 
her a hypocritical promise that, should there be 
one grain of danger, he would lie to; but said he 
must not make a foul wind of a fair one for a few 
lee lurches. The Agra broke plenty of glass and 
crodfctry though with her fair wind and her lee 
lurches. 

Wind down at noon next day, and a dead 
calm. 

At two p.k. the weatherVileared; the sun came 
out high in heaven’s oentre; and a balmy breeze 
from the west. 

At six twenty-five, the grand orb set calm and 
red, and ‘the sea was gorgeous with miles and 
miles of great ruby dimples: it was the first 
glowing Smile of southern latitude. The night 
stole on so soft, so clear, so balmy, all were loth 
to elose their 6 yes on it: the passengers lingered 
long on deck, watching the Great Bear dip, and 
the Southern Cross rise, and over head a whole 
heaven of glorious stars most of ns have never 
seen, and never shall see* in this world. No 
belching sfnoke obscured, no plunging paddles 
deafened; all was musical; the soft air sighing 
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among the sails; the phosphorescent water 
babbling from the ship's bows; the murmurs 
from little knots of men on deck subdued by the 
great calm: homo seemed near, all danger far; 
Peace ruled the sea, the sky, the heart: the 
ship, making a track of white fire on the deep, 
glided gently yet swiftly homeward, urged by 
snowy sails piled up like alabaster towers against 
a violet sky, out of which looked a thousand 
eyes of holy tranquil fire. So melted the sweet 
night away. 

Now carmine streaks tinged the eastern sky at 
the water’s edge; and that water blushed; now 
tlft streaks turned orange, and the waves below 
them sparkled. .Thence splashes of living gold 
flew and settled on the ship’s white sails, the 
deck, and the faces; and, with no more prologue, 1 
being so near the line, up came majestically a 
huge, fiery, golden sun, and set the sja flaming 
liquid topaz. 

Instant the look out at the foretop-gallant- 
masthead hailed the deck below. 

“ Strange sail ! Right ahead !” *’ 

The strange sail was reported to Captain 
Dodd, then dressing in his cabin. He came soon 
after on deck and hailed the look out: “Which 
way is she standing ?” 

“ Can’t say, sir. Can’t see her move any.” 

Dodtl ordered the boatswain to pipe to break¬ 
fast; and taking his deck glass went lightly up 
to the foretop-galiant-mast-crosslrces. There, 
through the light haze of a glorious morning, lie 
espied a long low schooner, latine-rigged, lying 
dose under Point Leat, a small island abeut nine 
miles distant on the weather bow; and nearly in 
the Agra’s course, then approaching tlft Straits 
of Gaspar, 4 Latitude S. 

“ She is hove to,” said Dodd, vary gravely. 

At eight o’clock, the stranger lay about two 
miles to windward: and still hove to. 

By this time all eyes were turned upon her, 
and half a dozen glasses. Everybody, except the 
captain, delivered an opinion. She was a Greek 
lying to for water: she wns a Malay qofdng 
north with cancs, and short of hands: she was a 
pirate watehing the Straits. 

The captain leaned silent and sombre with his 
arms on the bulwarks* and watched the suspected 
Craft. 

Mr. Pullalove joined the group, and levelled 
a powerful glass, of his own construction. His 
inspection was long and minute, and, while the 
glass was at Ins eye, Sharpe asked him half in a 
whisper, could he make out anything?* 

" Wal,” said ho, “ the varmint looks consider¬ 
ably snaky.” Then, without moving his glass, 
he let drop a word at a time, as if the facts were 
trickling into his telescope at the lens, and out 
at the sight. " One—two—foup—seven, false 
ports.” • 

There was a momentary murmur* among the 
officers all round. But British sailors are un¬ 


demonstrative: Colonel Kcnealy, strolling the 
deck with his cigar, saw they were watching 
another ship with maritime curiosity, and 
making comments; but ho discerned no particular 
emotions nor anxiety in what they said, nor in the 
grave low tones they said it in. Perhaps a brother 
seaman would though. 

The next observation that trickled out of Pulla- 
love’s tube was this: “I judge there are too few 
bauds on deck, and too many—white—eyeballs 
—glittering at the portholes.” 

"Confound it!” muttered Bayliss, uucasily; 
“ how can you see that ? 

Pullalove replied only by quietly handing his 
glass to Dodd. The captain, thus appealed to, 
glued his eye to the tube. • 

“ Well, sir; sec tlgj false ports, and the white 
eyebrows ?” asked Sharpe, ironically. 

“I see this is the best glass I ever looked 
through,” said Dodd doggedly, without interrupt¬ 
ing his inspection. 

“ I think he is a Malay pirate,” said Mr. Grey. 

Sharpe took him up very quickly, and, indeed 
angrily: “Nonsense! And if he is, he won’t 
venture on a craft of this size.” 

“ Says the whale to the swordfish,” suggested 
Pullalove, with a little guttural laugh. 

The captain, with the American glass at his 
eye, turned half round to the man at the wheel: 
“Star-board!” 

“ Starboard it is.” 

“ Steer Sout h South East.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the ship’s course was 
thus altered two points. 

This order lowered Dodd fifty per cent in Mr. 
Sharpe’s estimation. He held his tongue as long 
as lie could: but at last his surprise and dissatis¬ 
faction burst out of him. “ Won’t that bring 
him out on us ?” 

“ Very likely, sir,” replied Dodd. 

“ Beggiqg your pardon, captain, would it not 
be wiser to keep our course, and show the black¬ 
guard we don’t fear him ?” 

“ When we do ? Sharpe, he has made up his 
mind an hour ago whether to lie still, or bite. My 
changing my course tw<j points won’t change his 
mind: but it may mak%him declare it; and 1 
must know what he does intend, before I run the 
ship into the "narrows ahead.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Sharpe, half convinced. 

The alteration in tfie Agra’s course produced 
no movement. on the part of the mysterious 
schooner. She lay to under the land still, and 
'with only a few bauds on deck, while the Agra 
edged away from her and entered the Straits 
between Long Island and Point LeSt, leaving the 
schooner about two miles and a half distant to 
the N.W. 

Ah! The stranger’s deck swarms black with 
men! 

His sham ports fell as if by magic, his guns 
grinned through the gaps like black teeth ; his 
huge foresail rose and filled, and out he came in 
chase. 
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eggs with dark-browu spots. When men ap¬ 
proach her nest, the mother will try to decoy 
them away from her eggs or young by pretend¬ 
ing to be lame, and tumbling about as if her 
wing were broken. The eggs are four lines more 
than two incites long, and eight lines more than 
one inch broad. Even when newly hatched and 
only covered with down, the young have the 
characteristic blue legs and black toes of the 
species. They become of a beautiful brown 
colour, barred and spotted with black, ere the 
down has left their heads, which disappears 
gradually, leaving only a few brown marks dis¬ 
cernible, when the tail-feathers begin to lengthen. 
After the second year the plumage becomes per¬ 
manently of a greyish umber-brown, the neck, 
as age comes on, becomin^wkite streaked with 
yellow. Specimens of Richardson’s skua*'are 
somewhat numerous along the Firths of Forth, 
Tay, Cromarty, and Beauty. 

Living by piracy, these skuas might be ex¬ 
pected to breed near the sea; but a few miles 
are of no consequence to birds with such powers 
of rapid flight. Their breeding colonies are 
found some miles inland. They appear in the 
Orkneys regularly in May, and leave in August. 

“ The female,” says Mr. l)unn, “ has recourse to 
the stratagem of the plover to lure intruders from 
the nest j but. when stratagem fails, she waxes 
bold anti fierce in defence of her eggs or her 
young. She strikes severely with feet and bill.” 
On his first visit to a skua colony, he had a dog 
with him which had been so completely coweu 
by the blows of the skuas, that the moment he 
heard the weil-remembered cry of one of them, 
lie came crouching and skulking behind liis 
master for protection, and could not be induced 
to bunt again until he was some distance from 
the colony. On the occasion of his second 
visit, Mr. Dunn had with him a dog of more 
courage and resource. After recovering iiis as¬ 
tonishment at the assault of the skga, this dog 
would watch the moment when the skua was 
about to pounce upon him, and by springing 
up to meet the attack escaped many severe 
blows. 

Bold and familiar^ .with 'a swift, elegant, 
gliding flight, this sjjua calls to mind the 
kestril, which it much resembles <n its habits, 
Mr. Macgillivray has described the huntiug of 
this sca-liawk, which he calls tlie pirate, as it 
may be seen upon the southern shore of the 
Firth of Forth in the end* of the month of Au¬ 
gust. It is the season when (locks of gulls, | 
sea-mews, and terns, are fishing the- shoals of* 
sand-eels and the fry of the coal-fish, which are 
sporting in the waters. With the freshness of 
a paiuter from nature, Macgillivray sketches 
the wavelets chasing each other, the sunbeams 
glittering upon them, and the gentle breezes 
tempering the heat of noontide. Sea-birds are 
hovering and wheeling about, with their screams 1 
blending into one harsh, but, for a time, pleasing 
noise- Every now aud then a tern dips into 
the water, emerging with a fish in its bill, which 
it swallows without alighting. In the midst of 
all this bustle and merriment there comes 


gliding from afar, with swift and steady motion, 
a dark and resolute-looking bird, which, as it 
cleaves a passage for itself among the terns, 
seems a messenger of death. But a few 
minutes ago he was miles away, and but a dim 
speck on the horizon; aud now he is pursuing 
a victim. The light and agile tern mounts, 
descends, sweeps aside, glides off in a curve, 
turns, doubles, and shoots away, screaming in¬ 
cessantly the while. The skua with ease fol¬ 
lows every movement. At length the tern, in 
fright, disgorges part of tlir contents of its 
gullet, and then the pursuer catches the falling 
fish, and flies off to attack another bird. He 
harasses the tern, the brown-hooded mew, aifd 
the kittiwake, but Mr. Macgilligrav affirms the 
black-backed, yellow-footed, and hearing gulls 
are not his tributaries. The skua never fishes 
himself, but hunts in this way until his appetite 
is satisfied. His wings are considerably curved, 
like thfise hf the gulls and terns, his flight re¬ 
sembling that of the tern or sea-swallow, only 
being steadier and without undulations. When. 
[*iot hunting this skua flies about at some height ’ 
in short curves. The skua can sit lightly upon 
the water, like the gull. 

Unlike the others, the Pomarine skua is not 
known to breed in the British islands. The 
length of this species is about nineteen or 
twenty inches, and the spread of the wings no 
less than forty-five inches; aud the tail is only 
six inches long. The inner webs and shafts of 
the middle tail-feathers to near the end are 
white underneath. During the autumn of 1862 
many specimens of this skua were found on the 
coasts of the British islands, from Stromness, in 
the Orkneys, in the north, to Dublin Bay in the 
west, and Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, in 
the south. The middle tail-feathers arc only 
two inches longer than the others. The 
plumage is black brown. A variety of this 
species, with black and white bars across the 
breast, has been called Lcstris striatus. The 
colour of the eggs of the Pomarine skua is 
green. 

The common skua breeds in the British 
islands only in Shetland, it is believed, and 
therji .only on three of the highest moun¬ 
tains : the Snuke, Ilonas, and Saxafiord. The 
length of this species is about two.fdfct, and 
the spread of the wings is fifty-five inches, 
the tail being rather moi?, than seven inches 

'fhe savans are not agreed respecting the 
habits of this species. Mr. Yarrel says, like the 
other sku£8, it makes the gulls disgorge ; but 
lie does not cite the testimony of any observer 
for his statement. Dr. Edmonston, on the con¬ 
trary, wno .enjoyed excellent opportunities of 
watching the habits of the common skua, asserts 
that although occasionally attacking small birds, 
this species does not make other birds eater for 
it. Of all the group, this skua is the most daring 
in defending its young. As the Rev. Mr. Low 
approached the summits of the high mountains, 
he came ne&r the skuas’ quarters on the peaks, 
i His dog was soon obliged to run in among the 
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legs of the party for shelter. Happening to 
separate from bis party, Mr. Low was attacked 
by three skuas; who, only enraged the more by 
the discharges of bis gun, inflicting severe blows, 
made him repent of his imprudence. When in 
search of their sheep on the hills, the Foula 
shepherds are often attacked by the skuas. 
They defend themselves by holding their cudgels 
above their heads, on which ^the skua often kills 
itself. 

Mr. Dunn saw a pair of common skuas beat 
a largo eagle coillpletely off from their breeding 
place on Eonas hill. Immediately, indeed, that 
an eagle, a hawk, a raven, or an ox, or a horse, 
o* a man is seen approaching their nests, the 
attack commerces. The cock and the hen in 
rapid succession descend from a considerable 
height witli startling fury and force, inflicting* 
severe blows. All animals, except mail, are 
beaten off, and even the most experienced 
fowlers cannot harry tlieir nests witfiou! carry¬ 
ing off marks of war. 

Yet the common skua is easily made tame 
and sociable. This species lives in pairs and not* 
in flocks. They are protected by a penalty from 
being shot, because they are useful m protecting 
lambs from eagles. They accompany the flshing- 
boats to tlieir fishing-stations for the sake of the 
refuse fish which are thrown to them. The 
penalty which a sportsman incurs for shooting 
ouc of them is sixteen shillings and eightpenee. 
The pBpular name, bonxio, is applied to all the 
species of skuas in Shetland. Mr. Yarrel men¬ 
tions a bonxie which was keph alive in captivity 
for no less a term than twenty-four years. Skuas 
are at home in both hemispheres, and the com¬ 
mon skua is called a Fort Egmont Hen in the 
Falkland islands; for these birds are .denizens 
equally of Nova Zembla and the Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan. 

Ornithologists have been euriJus enough to 
inquire why the skuas prefer food obtained by 
piracy ? Many gulls carry an oil in their gullets, 
aud the disgorged fish, it has been suggested, 
are preferred because they have been ball-cooked 
in oil! 

This group of birds is easily distinguished 
from the gulls by their recalling to mijuk the 
hawks and the petrels. Neither is it difficult 
to remember the salient differences characteristic 
of the four or five species I have described. I 
have been inclined t to fancy the undescribed 
dwarf species may ouly be a variety of the com¬ 
mon skua, because they have both middle tail- 
feathers which taper to a point. These feathers 
in the Fomarine, Richardson's, anjj. Buffon’s 
skuas, are broad aud rounded at the end. A 
striking peculiarity of the Fomarine if^ that the 
middle tail-feathers are turned vytically, the 
webs, instead of being lateral, stand above 
and below each shaft. These two middle tail- 
feathers are a little longer than the other tail- 
feathers in the common skua; and they are 
longer in the Fomarine, still longer in Rich¬ 
ardson’s, and singularly elongated in Buffon’s 
skua. As for the new Bkua, it reiembles the 
Fomarine, but it is only half the size, and has 
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the central tail-feathers pointed instead of broad. 
Is it a cross between the'Fomarine and Rich¬ 
ardson’s skua ?. 


TO GLOBIANA IN THE SOOTH. 

APRIL. 

The Year is in its green bud, 

And, oh I may its unsunned wealth 
Come smiling forth for you, Lady, 

All happiness and health I •. 

May the Days throng round you with sweetness new, 
Like Bees at the golden comb; 

But come to the hearts that ache for You, 

Dear my Lady come Home] 

Th^Larck is anoodinff her tresses 
In a twine of the daintiest green; 

With the fresh spring-breath the Hawthorn heaves 
His breast to the sunny sheen. 

A shower of spring-green sprinkles the Lime; 

A shower of spring-gold the Broom; 

And each rathe tint of the tender time 
Wakes the wish that my Lady were Home. 

- ' * vifc 

In the Coppice, the dear Primroses 
Are the smile of each dim preen nook, 

Gravely gladsome; sunny but cool 
With the sound of the gurgling brook. 

And by the wayside, in a burst of delight, 

From the world of fairy and gnome, 

All the flowers are crowding to see the sight 
At their windows. My Lady come Heme! 

The Country is growing glorious 
Quietly, day by day; 

The colour of April comes and goes 
In a blush to meet the May. 

And the spring-rains steal from their heaven of 
shade, 

In a veil of tender gloam, 

With a splendid sparkle for every blade. 

Dear myjhady come Home! 

The Spirit of Gladness floating 
Goes up in a sound of song: 

Robin sings in the rich eye-lights; 

The Throstle all flay long: 

The Lark in his heaven t£at soars above 
Him, each morn with a distant dome; 

Ail sweet! bq£ sweeter the voice we love. 

Come Home, my Lady, come Home! 

Your Apple-blooms arerfragrant 
Beyond the bjeath of the South; 

Every bud, for an airy kiss, 

Is lifting a rosy wee mouth. 

A greener glory hour by hour, 

And a peep of ruddier bloom, • 

But the leafy world’s waiting its human flower: 

Dear my Lady come Home! 

Our thoughts are as the Violets 
Around the Ash-tree root, 

That breathe the earliest hints of Spring 
At thgir lofty lady’s foot, 

And wonder why she still delays— 

When the sea of life is a-foam 
With flowers—to crown her in these glad days. 
Come Home, my Lady, oome Home 1 
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Come! feel the deepening dearness 
About the grand old place. 

Come! let us see the cordial smile 
Of your frank, magniGcent face. 

Winter was dreary: of waiting we weary: 

Best of all joy-bringers, come! 

Spread bonny white sails! blow balmy spring-gales! 
llasten my Lady Home! 


SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 

I suppose very few people will be inclined to 
deny that the changes which a score of years 
have worked in our manners have been remark¬ 
able. They are chiefly alterations for the belter. 
The changes for tile worse might be told in a 
dozen lines; those for the hotter might demand 
as many chapters. In one or two things onlydias 
society remained stationary, or very nearly so. 
The Peerage, for instance, is very nearly as much 
studied as ever. It has not quite the hold upon 
the community which it had, nor is that hold 
quite so wildly extended. Peerage-worship is 
shaken. The votaries are fewer, though as 
yet the number of them is only reduced in¬ 
finitesimally. The ardour of their devotion is 
cooled, though only by the huudrelh part of a 
degree. We are edging further and further 
away from the old Feudal Time—and that is 
enough. 

How many affectations that used to obtain 
among us have fallen into desuetude; nay, to 
what a great extent is affectation itself out of 
fashion now ! What a creditable thing it used 
to be considered once for a lady to live without 
food! To win a reputation for being a small 
cater, a young woman would formerly lay in 
large supplies of food in secret, consuming her 
natural nourishment in occult places and at 
unhallowed hours. Why ? What additional at¬ 
traction did it confer on any young person that 
she had lost her appetite P Here wars a young 
woman, either damaging her health by absti¬ 
nence, or fraudulently feeding at unsocial mo¬ 
ments, to convince you—ol what? that her 
stomach wanted tone. What a state of things 
was this! Hostesses •wpuld feel quite proud of 
one of these languid youag ladies, and wonld say: 
“Oh, it’s no use persuading her,Mn Cropful; we 
all know that Miss Barebones lives upon air.” 
We have got rid of this nonsense at any rate. The 

S ladies of the presept time are not in the 
shamed of having good appetites. They 
take to their mutton kindly, as reasonable crea¬ 
tures should, and have no objection to beef* 
when it comes in its turn. 

The affectation of delicate health is also 
losing ground in these days. The sofa, the 
scent-bottle, the darkened room, what pro¬ 
digious institutions those were! They are 
greatly out of fashion now. Fainting, too, and 
hysterics, we have less of: if people are sub¬ 
ject. to those terrible afflictions now, they say 
as little about them as possible. The ft&lnon of 
ill health was a mighty convenient one, the fair 
invalid being generally strong enough to do 
anything she felt inclined for, but always plead¬ 


ing, with a faint smile, her " wretched health” 
as an excuse for getting out of unpleasant en¬ 
gagements. “I must ask you not to discuss 
the question with me just now; my health will 
really not bear the slightest contradiction”— 
this was a very common state for these interest¬ 
ing creatures to get into. They must not be 
troubled about household affairs; they must be 
soothed by everybody who came near them ; no 
unpleasant information must reach them; nor 
might any painful topic be discussed in their 
presence. Their digestive jxfWers, too, were 
very remarkable. “ I can’t eat roast mutton,” 
one of these delicate persons would say, faintly; 
“it is too much for ine: it’s that curious 
lobster-salad, or a little pickled salmon and 
cucumber, always agrees with me perfectly.” 
'Nor was it a small advantage enjoyed by these 
mysterious invalids that they had means at 
their disposal of avoiding all sorts of unpalatable 
social ihte?course. “Tell dear Mrs. Roreham, 
with my kind love, that I feel unfortunately 
much too poorly to see her this afternoon.” 
w’ The affectation of timidity and nervousness, 
again: those were, the days when, if a young 
lady had to walk along a plank to get into a 
sailing-boat, the performance was attended with 
a little volley of screams, and was preceded 
by many announcements that nothing would 
induce her to attempt it. That same young 
lady would spoil all the arrangements of a plea¬ 
sure-party in the country, if it were neefcssary 
that a harmless cow should be encountered. 
Whenever the timid one was asked to sing in 
company, she would spend half an hour in re- ; 
sisting all the combined entreaties of the 
society, pleading extreme nervousness, but 
always gjving in at last, and managing, curiously 
enough, when once seated at the piano, to do her 
abilities, such as they were, the amplest justice. 
These wretchetl affectations are daily perishing 
away before modem good sense. 

The affectation of melancholy, again, is going 
out of fashion. The poet Gray, in describing 
an individual for whom he seeks to claim our 
feelings of interest, says that “Melancholy 
marked him for her own.” I am afraid this 
wouM.not do now. Action, not melancholy,, 
is what we admire. The man who should try 
the Edgardo business now, the man pf ^cloaks, 
of pallor, the recliner against chimney-pieces in 
soft reverie, would in these days stand no chance. 
The blighted dodge was an excellent one in its 
time, but now, when young ladies are in the 
habit, of taking the nonsense out of a leg of 
mutton, I am afraid Edgardo would be left 
with his elbow upon the chimney-piece, and his 
fine eyes f suffused witli melancholy, to waste 
his sweetuey oil dowagers and wall-flowers. 

Men who are not near-sighted, no longer screw 
glasses into their eyes, to the imminent risk of 
their optical health. Men who are liable, as we 
all are—even Edgardo himself—to catch colds 
in their heads, no longer think it needful to wear 
thin boots, but don the BSlmorol of stoutness 
and defy tUb puddles, as, indeed, the ladies do 
also. I remember when frock-coats were con- 
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stracted with an inside band, with which the some one be talking, for instance, to a room 
wearer girded himself well, before buttoning full of people, it would be a good thing to rise 
his coat, in order to get a waist. And I re- slowly, in the midst of a conversation, and, 
member a pair of boots I was in tlio habit of taking a photograph from the table, select a 
wearing, which cause me to writhe now as I perfectly insignificant member of the company, 
think .of them, and the like of which I never place the same in the hands of this personnge, 
see on the feet of my young friends of the pre- crossing the room very slowly to do so, and then 
sent day. Truly those boots were excruciators: returning to your place as if this transaction 
and when, after a day’s intolerable anguish, they had been a perfectly simple one, and done in en- 
werc, by more intolerable anguish, at length tire good faith. If the refreshment of tea be under 
drawn off, the agony of the operation—which was practical consideration at the moment, the same 
not performed un«r chloroform—was so terrific thing maybe done effectively with a plate of 
that the patient used to remain for a consider- bread-and-butter. Suppose, again, that you are 
able period pale and speechless—an inglorious at a wedding; it would be a very good thing to 
martyr to the ruthless folly of the age. break off a very small crumb indeed of wedding- 

But though vje have got rid of many such cake—selecting a moment when a speech was 
ancient affectations, and many old forms of being made, and whett plenty of public attention 
Humbug, the shapes assumed by Humbug still tvas to let—and cutting it into some very precise 
are multifarious. The fact is, that it is an ex- form, that of a die, for instance, place it in a 
tremely difficult thing to steer clear of Humbug, piece of paper, wrap it up very carefully, write 
Let the reader consider in how many fvay3 this something outside the package with your pencil, 
vice may show itself, and he will own that it is and then consign it to the recesses of your 
difficult not to fall into some one or other of purse or pocket-book. All this must be done 
its developments. Think of the Humbug of wvith intense gravity and perfect unconscious- 
Simplicity, the Humbug of Roughness, the ness that anybody is observing you, and you 
Humbug of Sensitiveness, the Humbug of deny- must be sure to be very particular and hard 
ing Humbug in others; consider the amount of to please, about the shape and size of the piece. 
Cordial Humbug, of Polite Humbug, of Refined Such plain directions as these will enable you. 
Humbug, of Solemn Humbug, of Indignant if you are a discerning person, to seize such 
Humbug, of Mystic Humbug. As to producing opportunities as may come in your way of dis- 
au analysis of this thing—as to supplying the linguishing yourself on other occasions. You will 
world with an exhaustive treatise on Humbug see, for example, that at a pic-nic, it will be de- 
—it would extend these Chronicles I don’t know sirable for you, having undertaken the mixing of 
how far, to attempt it. But J.here are some a salad, to pull off one of the leaves of a lettuce, 
great characteristics of Humbug that are worth to put down the salad-bowl, to pace very softly 
noting down. 1 o the side of the stream near which the festival 

One of these is the determination of all is held, and drop the leaf into the water. In 
Humbugs, rightly so called, to stand by all the the same way you are recommended, if assisting 
Humbugs of their own class, though they are at a garden-party, to walk straight into a game 
quite ready to be very hard upon all the of croquet, and, taking up one of the balls, which 
Humbugs of another class. If, for instance, it is very important should be kept iu its 
you were to call the attention of, let us say, a place, to begin playing a small game at bowls on 
Sensitive Humbug, to a very flagrant act of your own account. All these things must be 
sensitive imposture committed by some oue done very slowly, very solemnly, and quite un- 
elsc, it would be the tendency of the first consciously. And if you attain to be a master 
Humbug to deny the guilt of the second, and of this art of Mysterious Humbug, great will be 
to say—it is a favourite phrase with the tribe— the social success you wi(J veap as a reward. No 
“Well, you know it’s not affectation in man of similar or even superior intellectual attain- 

To this “Humbug, of denying Humbug* in ments to yours*—no man, that is, who allows hirn- 
others,” ^iqfl to the Humbugs of Mystery, of self to appear plainly as he is—will be able to 
Simplicity, and of Roughness, be these re- stand before you for a single moment. His ges- 
marks confined. An^now a question, in confi- tures, his Looks, his lightest word will never be 
deuce. canvassed and made the subject of discussion as 

Are you a Mysterious Humbug ? If so, you yours are. He-^-poor man—if he be pleased, 
are to be congratulated, for no kind of Humoug d^pears so. If he be interested, he shows his 
answers better. It is not very difficult—as I interest. ‘While you, who keep everything— 
know by experience, havuig tried all’sorts of and especially the limited extent of your own 
Humbug, in order to be aule to write upon the capacity—to yourself, will find people occupying 
subject—and it is vastly remunerative. It themselves for half an hour in speculating on 
requires, as other forms of Humbug do, that what was the meaning of some look, some nod, 
he who devotes himself to its culture, should some half-finished sentence of yours, as if the 
have great aelf-coutro), and be quite sure of greatest importance attached to it. Whereas, 
himself. He must not talk much, but at the you may be as clever as you like, as witty, as 
same time he must, of course, not leave the good humoured, but Grimshaw the mysterious 
field open to those ftlio do talk; and he will will always beat you at a canter, and will get 
do well to interrupt the conversation’bf others, a character for great profundity, while you will 
if not by words, .by action and by-play. If be spoken of by the very people whom Grimshaw 
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takes in, as—“ Shallow, sir; a good fellow, but 
shallow.” 

Closely allied to Mysterious Humbug are the 
Humbugs of Innocence, Simplicity, ana Hough- 
j ness. Perhaps, it is under the lirst of these 
headings that the Humbug of children should 
be dealt with, though there are plenty of adult 
Innocent Humbugs as well. Children are often 
terrible impostors, and are ever ready to add 
deceit to their other vices. “My dear Mr. 
Drivel,” says a fond mother, “ when iny little 
boy heard, you were coming to dine to-day he 
absolutely cried to be allowed to come down to 
dessert, that he might see the geutieman who 
had written that pretty book all about good little 
boys and girls.” * Now, how very few people 
there are who would not fce taken in by this— 
Drivel certainly would be—the fact being-thaf 
the boy had his mind’s eye fixed upon the 
preserved apricots which he" knew would appear j 
at the dessert, and which, or perchance the figs, 
were the real objects of his longings; the desire 
to behold the countenance of Drivel, being 
assumed in order that the other and more rationalr 
passion might be freely indulged in. Saying 
startling things, or asking startling questions, 
is another form of Infant Humbug which is 
exceedingly common, and which is only to be 
checked by taking no notice of these brilliant 
sallies. The young gentleman who wanted to 
sit up in order to see the distinguished author, 
would be very likely to offend in this way, and 
Mr. Drivel would be very likely to hear' some 
of his aphorisms repeated by his fond mamma. 
“ You, Air. Drivel, who are so fond of children” 
—this may rather be doubted, by-the-bv, in 
Drivel’s case—“ will be amused and pleased by 
a thing my little boy said the other day. TVc 
were walking in Kensington Gardens and admir¬ 
ing the pink May, which was out in great 
profusion, when little Tommy said to me, quite 
suddenly, ‘ Mamma dear, are these any little 
boys ana girls who never see this pretty pink 
May ?’ So I said, ‘ Yes, dear, a great many, I am 
sorry to say.’ ‘ And were do they live P’ he asked 
next. So I told him that they” lived in a great 
many parts of London;—in St. Giles’s especially. 
After that, he walked- along very quietly for 
some time, and seemed to be thinking very 
deeply about something, but he didn’t say any¬ 
thing more till just as we were going to leave 
the gardens, when he .stopped me and said, 

* Mamma, is it far to 8t. Giles’s?’ ‘ Yes, dear,’ 
I said, * a long, long way.’ ‘ Oh, mamma,’ he 
cried, ‘ do let me gather some of the pretty pink 
May, and let ns take it to St. Giles’s in a cab, 
that those poor boys and girls may see it.’ I 
thought it such a pretty idea, Mr. Drivel, that I 
determined I would tell you the very next time 
I had the opportunity.” 

Nor are these the only exploits of the Infant 
Humbug. He is the boy who, when he heard of 
the Manchester distress, came to his mamma for 
an envelope and a postage-stamp, and Who, when 
the inquiry was made what he wanted with those 
articles, replied that “ he would like so to send 
the eighteen-pence, which papa gave him, to the 


poor people in Lancashire.” Upon which papa 
presented him with half-a-crown on the spot. 
This, again, is the infant who, having got 
off learning his lessons by complaining of the 
headache, was found bathed in tears because of 
the thought that his governess would be dis¬ 
tressed at his want of progress. And, lastly, 
this again is the boy who, having had b|x 
oranges given him, distributed them among six 
of his playfellows, and would have gone without 
any himself, but that his mamma, finding it out 
quite by accident , instantly ihnt out for more, 
lest his extraordinary generosity should go un¬ 
rewarded. • 

Of course, this poor little scaramouch Was 
not half so much to blame,, as those about 
him. Appealing to a child’s vanity by repeat- , 
ing its sayings and doings, is the sure way to make 
an infant a Humbug: while the thing might 
easily be discouraged t>y passing over the child’s 
precocious remarks in silence, and applying to its 
displays of generosity the only test which is of 
the slightest use — the test of suffering. If 
children, old or young, are to get lialf-a-crown as 
the reward of generosity in giving up eighteen- 
penee, I am afraid there will be found plenty of 
us, of all ages, ready to part with the smaller 
coins, in the hope of gaining the larger. 

But Innocent Humbug is not entirely confined 
to children. Public characters, and persons dis¬ 
tinguished by their talents, have been known to 
lapse into it. I heard not long since of a once 
celebrated singer with whose praises the very 
world was ringing, and who hearing in the, 
course of conversation her name mentioned in\ 
connexion with some newspaper report, ex¬ 
claimed, witli a look of surprise, “ What! Is it 
possible that I am spoken about in the news¬ 
papers r” This was a fair specimen of Innocent 
Humbug. It might happen to an Innocent 
Humbug to “be addressed on some particular 
occasion by a total stranger. “How did you 
know me, now ?” asks the simple one, with an 
artless smile. “ T knew you,” says the stranger, 

“ by your portraits in the shop windows.” 
“What!” cries Innocent Humbug, “do they 
put portraits of me in the shop windows P” I 
onqp Jcnew a Humbug who walked into an as¬ 
sembly, with his shoes, which were of course 
very large and thick, tied with s fiiece of 
common string, such as worldlings tie up their 
parcels with. Instantly, Another Humbug took 
me aside, and whispered in my ear, “Do 
look at dear Mr. Dodger’s shoes; aren’t they 
delightful? You know he hasn’t the faintest 
idea tliaj they are not like everybody else’s.” 
Now, here is a case illustrative of what I ven¬ 
tured tij assert in an earlier part of this chro¬ 
nicle, namely, that Humbugs are in the habit of 
defending each other’s interest, and shoring each 
other up with all their might, for I not only 
affirm that in this case the proprietor of these 
eccentric shoes was himself aware of their pecu¬ 
liarity, but I affirm, also,.that that other Im¬ 
postor who drew attention to the shoes was also 
partly aware that they were not put on in good 
faith. So that it will be seen that in this in- 
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stance we have at once illustrated Simple Hum¬ 
bug, and Compound Humbug, and the Humbug 
of Sustaining Humbug in others. It is not often 
that one kills so many birds with one stone. 

Somehow—one never ean tell how—it does 
not happen that these extremely artless and 
simple personages show their simplicity in pe¬ 
cuniary transactions; they arc never too inno¬ 
cent to look after the main chance. They know 
a florin from a half-crown, and a ten-pound note 
from a five; and this is the more remarkable, 
because as to all uther matters they seem to 
live quite in the clouds. 

It lias been said that the Humbug, simple or 
inntcent, is nearly allied to the Mysterious 
Humbug, in like manner are the Bough 
Humbug and the Simple Humbug intimately 
‘connected: the former being indeed only a 
Simple Humbug,* who is grumpy instead of 
civil. The Humbug of roughness, like that of 
simplicity, is characterised by great* uncon¬ 
sciousness and ignoranoe of the ways of the 
world; but, unlike Simple Humbug, it is dis¬ 
tinguished by an entire absence of courlcousness 
ana amiability. The Rough Humbug, too, is a 
ferocious denouncer of the world, and is a ma¬ 
lignant despiser of the forms of society. He 
associates, however, with the people whom he 
despises. He abuses people openly, for this is 
part of his plan; but continues to mix with 
them. “ What a humbug that man is,” he will 
say of one of his toadies, “yet the creature 
has qualities for which one forgives him.” Of 
course the Rough Humbug is.a being much 
too sublime to know anything about costume, 
or what are the fashions of the period, and 
consequently he wears very often garments 
which are very un'ike other people’s. But 
this ctm hardly be done in pure unconfcious- 
ness and carelessness about appearances, be¬ 
cause sometimes the cut of his clothing is quite 
peculiar to himself, so that it becomes a matter 
of certainty that he must go into minute ex¬ 
planations of what he requires, whenever he 
has to call in the services of a new tailor. There 
is no real indifference to appearances here. I 
suppose the first Rough Humbug of whom we 
have any knowledge wns Diogenes; butwho 
shall say when we may hope to commemome 
the last ?* It is a r61c which may not be taken 
up by any man, unless he has got some position 
in the world, for otherwise it would not be tole¬ 
rated; but having got the position, he may 
take up the part and stick to it. First of all, 
it is needful that he settle with himself com¬ 
fortably, that all men, he excepted, are fools 
and idiots. He will decide that in evbry case 
the beaten track is to be avoided, and that, 
what has been settled by all men, * at all 
places, and of all times, to be right, is most 
probably wrong. He will hold that to enjoy the 
society of one’s fcllow-crcatures is folly, unless, 
indeed, it be to make one of a group of satel¬ 
lites who sit at his feet, or at those of the one or 
two others of the samS stamp whom he acknow¬ 
ledges to have a little gleam of something in 
them. He thinks that to have your clothes 


cut after the fashion, is weakness; and that to 
dress for dinucr is lunacy. He despises dinner¬ 
parties, balls, riding in the Park, field-sports, and 
race-courses; but yet will startle you by some 
tastes which he affects, and which you would 
have thought the least compatible with his 
character. Perhaps he will suddenly take to 
going to the Opera, though be will not know 
what is the right time to go there, or how he 
ought to dress, or the names of the different 
operas. He will say he likes the jingle and 
tinsel of the thing; and he will get hold of.some 
man initiated in the ways of the world (gene¬ 
rally pretty high up in it, too), and will walk off 
with him to a shop, and make him choose “ the 
kind of thing that a man ought to twist about 
his neck, and the kind of foolish attire that 
Ife should thrust his legs into, in order to be 
allowed to go and listen in peace to the fiddling 
and the rest of it.” 

You have only to encourage the Humbug 
Rough sufficiently, by playing into his hands, to 
see how startlingly he will “ come out.” Perhaps 
•jfia have asked him to dinner, and invited a 
number of friends to meet him. I wish you 
joy. It is two to one that he keeps you wait¬ 
ing an hour, and then, when you have at last 
sat down to dinner, and arc half through the 
meal, walks in in a shooting jacket, and says he 
had forgot all about it, and had fallen asleep 
while sitting in his garden and listening to a 
cuckoo—which remined him of the talk of a 
man whom lie met the last time he dined out. 
Or, perhaps, when you have him fairly seated 
at your table, he will astonish your*guests by 
requesting your servaut not to bring him any 
of those kickshaw monstrosities, which are not 
fit for the stomach of a plain man, but to fetch 
him a plate of meat, it there is such a thing 
in the house, and to bring him a mug of beer. 
And all tills time the Humbugs, who support 
Humbug in ^others, will nudge each other, 
and whisper “ that Diogenes is in great force 
to-night.” 

I once knew a Humbug of this species 
who told me one day that he had had occa¬ 
sion that afternoon to walls through a certain 
part of the town, and tha£he had found himself 
m the midst ota mass of people dressed up in 
all sorts of outlandish costumes—men in black 
gowns, and with wigs on their heads, and men 
in red coats, and men in dresses like those worn 
by footmen, only with bits of black silk fastened 
to the backs of their coat-collars, and with 
sffords hanging by their sides—and the street 
was full of soldiers on horseback, and crowded 
with a gaping mob looking on at it aU with their 
mouths open. And seeing all this, Diogenes 
had selected oue out of this gaping herd, and 
had asked him what all this might meanP Unto 
which question the man had replied indig¬ 
nantly : using some expression which D. could 
not remember, not being familiar with the same. 
I asked if the word in question were "gam¬ 
mon,” and, curiously enough, my conjecture 
proved to be right. The man in the street had 
conceived it to be "gammon” that Diogenes 

■ 
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should pretend not to know from what ho saw, men to assume the Rough, Simple, Mysterious, 
that it was a Court-day at St. James’s; and aud other disagreeable forms of the disorder, 
I must own that, for my part, I inclined to the and — Love of approbation: which seduces 
opinion of that very low-minded individual. them into the more amiable developments of 
There are no members of the tribe more it, such as the Humbugs of Cordiality, Polite- 
surrounded by satellites than these Rough and ness, and perhaps Sensibility. 

simple Humbugs: nor is the "Humbug who _ 

sustains Humbug in others," ever seen in greater 

force than when attending on one of these Simple AN OLD FOE WITH A NEW NAME. 

or Rough Gentlemen, drawing him out, playing - 

into his hands, narrating his sayings turd doings, First, catch your coryza. Coryza being the 
and asking if you ever heard of anything so subject of the present article, you are respect- 
natural aud delightful ? It must be owned fully requested to catch your coryza. The cap- 
that these unfortunate jackals to the Lion Hum- ture is not difficult. • There are various ways of 
bugs often get rather severely handled by their effecting it. Only take care to get a gentle and 
chiefs. There is no one on whom the Rough mild one, and not to catchy a tartar coryza; 
Humbug is more ready to display tbe quality lie for coryzas differ greatly in malignity, violence, 
affects, than on the poor sycophant whotiis fot and obstinacy. ti 

ever at his heels. It is one of the Rough The habitats of coryzas are various; they 
Humbug’s proudest boasts, of course, that he comprise such widely distant localities, that 
always speaks his mind; and as it is necessary coryzas fiiay be said to be cosmopolite. From 
to give evidence of the fact, and as the satellite China to Peru, from Greenland to Cape Horn, 
is quite safe to practise on, and is even most in- they are to be met with. Nor is much seeking 
clined to admire when most bullied, home-truth,®, necessary; you have only to throw yourself in 
descend upon his devoted head in an avalanchcr their way. And not only are they spread over 
But it serves him right, and there is no occasion a wide area of the earth’s surface; they lurk 
to pity him—or perhaps her, as the ease may be. deep under ground, as Siberian and other miners 
Ana so, though we have got rid of many will tell you, and mount to the greatest attain- 
affectations of former times, and of many forms able altitudes, as Messrs. Coxwell and Glaishcr 
of cant and imposture, yet these villanies have will testify. As high as the balloon can soar, 
left their successors still flourishing among us. so high soars the coryza. 

The Mysterious and the Rough forms of Humbug Not that it shuns the haunts of men. Jackdaw- 
are just now rather flourishing, and promise to like, it often loiters about cathedral churches 
continue so; and they are additionally objec- an<J other pub\jc buildings. It has even been 
tionable, because they are put on in assumption taken in the neighbourhood of ball-rooms. It 
of a quality which is as heavenly as it is rare, manifests a great attachment for certain classes 
namely. Simplicity : an adornment which, like of private dwellings, especially for those in which 
genius, cannot be acquired, and which, when opposite doors and windows are frequently left 
real, is rarely lost, no, not among the worldliest open. There are also coryzas with aquatic habits, 
scenes and falsest company. Many a water-party, out for the day, has brought 

It is earnestly to be hoped that no one back quite a cargo with them—not less than one 
will go away with the imprcssjpn that this coryza for each lady and gentleman, which is as 
Chronicle is written in an ill-natured spirit, liberal an allowance as any one can require. So 
Humbug is a disease; it must be written about, aquatic, indeed, are their affinities, that, they have 
as diphtheria or neuralgia is written about. It no need of actual water for their development, 
is a disease which, in its milder forms, is not but can attain their full growth on mist and 
always inconsistent with nfental health, and its steam; and, like the Will-o’-the-Wisp, can find 
attacks are not beyofid the reach of remedy, ample nourishment in marshy exhalations. Nay, 
The danger depends upon the (jegree of deve- scVefal remarkable specimens have been seen 
lopment. We all know people who are esti- which have thriven on no more substantial fare 


bugs and Dangerous Humbugs, just as is the by a few minutes’ stay in the spray of a water- 
cue with lunatics. There are even Entertai.i- fall, or in the showers which diversify the sun- 
ing Humbugs. The Rough, the Simple, the shine of April. 

Mysterious, and the Amiable, forms of Humbug As to seasons, all are more or less favourable, 
are harmless enough; the three first are often Exactly as a skilf&l gardener will force his 
amusing; os to the last, it is the most pardon- flowers 6 and fruits in spite of the weather, so a 
able form of Humbug known to psychologists, determined coryza-eatcber will have something 
This form of the disease generally attacks persons to boast of at any and every time of the year, 
who have an inordinate love of approbation: He most easily shows you what he can do, when 
which is in itself a defect to be regarded with the most violent contrasts of temperature are 
considerable leniency. Indeed, it may be said attainable: In May for instance and the bc- 
that there are commonly, and the eases of utter ginning of June, with a list sun and a cold wind, 
criminals excepted, but two great sources of when you are baked in one street, and pelted 
Humbug in our nature—Vanity, wliieli leads with frozen dust round the corner; or in nice 
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old-fashioned Christmas weather, when you can 
step out of a sultry dining-room into a world of 
Polar ice and snow. Coryzas delight in abrupt 
contrasts. They prefer a careless to a careful cos¬ 
tume. If you seek them lightly clad, with un¬ 
covered head, open shirt-collar, and unbuttoned 
waistcoat, they will meet vou half way. 

You are notorious for tne narrowness of your 
understanding—I mean for the smallness of 
your feet. Incase them, by all means, to show 
them off, with fine cotton stockings, in the 
tightest of boots fjith the thinnest of soles. 
Walk in them, through a sloppy thaw, from St. 
James’s ParktoPrimrose-hill and back, and you 
may possibly bring home with you a very fair 
and promising coryza. Or, you arc a boat-racer, 
pulling as no man of Cambridge or Oxford ever 
•pulled before* After a longer pull than usual, 
retire to a meadow to refresh your blood. Lie 
down beneath a tree, stretching your stalwart 
length on the grass. Take particular ,caisp to 
go to sleep. When you wake, it will not be 
your fault it you have not a strong coryza. Once, 
on a hot summer’s day, I climbed the Apennine 
on foot, starting from the Bologna side. On 
reaching the summit, I mounted the box of a 
carriage, to enjoy the more extensive view and 
admit the refreshing breeze to my open chest. I 
saw no coryza on the mountain-top; the thought 
of coryzas never entered my head. Neverthe¬ 
less, 1 carried into Florence as charming a coryza 
as you would wish to have. 

The presence of a coryza, when caught, is 
frequently betrayed by a convulsive cry or ex¬ 
clamation which no amount of self-restraint Chn 

3 -ess. When you hear repeated sounds re- 
ling “ Chishon! chishoh!” be sure that a 
coryza is not far off. “Itch-ho!” is another 
orthographical mode of expressing the* same 
thing. A Muscovite variety of the species 
modifies the above syllables into “JTchischoff! 
Tchischoff!” A Polish nobleman, who was 
never without a good coryza, was thence sur- 
named the Count Tchischoffinski, which made 
his wife the Countess Tchischoffinska. The cry 
may be mechanically imitated by’introducing to 
the human nostril finely ground pepper, com¬ 
minuted tobacco-leaves, or any other pulverulent 
stimulus. Some nostrils, however, have beceifte 
so induratfd and coriaceous—in trivial language, 
leathery—that no amount of powdery excitement 
is able to startle them from their propriety. 
They bid defiance to dusty provocation. Still 
the insensible proboscis may be made to give 
galvanic signs of life, if its proprietor will only 
throw back his head and look at the sun fixedly. 

As the cuckoo is named after its cry, in all 
nations and languages, so by a pleasing onoma- 
topeia, in certain nurseries, coryzas are Anown 
by tho sound they elicit. Biddy says to little 
Tom, “ Oh! Master Tommy, you have caught 
a chisho.” To which accusation Tommy replies, 
" Chisho! Yes, I have,” or, " Chisho! No, 1 
haven’t,” according to his habits of truth or un¬ 
truth. The oldest inhabitant of Drafton Attics 
states that, iu his young days, coryzas were 
called "the sneezums,” and that it was cus¬ 


tomary to exorcise the enemy thus made mani¬ 
fest, by a counter exclamation, viz. " God bless 
you!” 

Coryzas have also a habit of imitating, and at 
the same time corrupting, human speech. They 
delight in abusing the etymological doctrine of 
the convertibility of certain letters. B. they 
make do duty for M. Biddy, under the influ¬ 
ence of chisho, would say, “Oh, Tobby! 
Naughty Tobby! You bustn’t bake bouths at 
your Babba!” A French savant, M. Edmond 
About, in his wonderful romance of The_Nose 
of a Notary, publishes the discovery that coryzas 
speak pure Auvergnat—i.e. the patois of the 
province of Auvergne. In Great Britain, the 
coryza dialect has been held tp bear a relation¬ 
ship to the modern Jewish. At the same time 
viith the vitiation of Speech, coryza’s taste is 
vitiate®. It cannot tell the difference between 
plum-pudding and toasted cheese. It takes 
roast pork for boiled veal, and curried fowl for 
harricoed mutton. By sight only can it diffe¬ 
rentiate fish from flesh, and flesh from fowl. The 
same of smells; it is equally insensible to the 
fftirfume of the rose and the odour of over-kept 
venison. 

The reader has by this time guessed that what 
the Grecian gods call coryza, and humble men 
“a cold in the head,” is no other than the 
Rhinitis of nosologists, the Rheum of our 
ancestors, the Nasal Catarrh of apothecaries, 
and the Gravedo of Latin authors. The very 
names by which it has been currently known— 
pose, mur, stuffing of the head, distillation into 
the eyes and nose, all producing unusual stolidity 
aud heaviness in the bewildered patient—mark it 
as helplessly ridiculous and pitiable. The doctor 
despises it, as bringing neitner glory nor profit 
to him, but as only increasing the figures which 
stand before “handkerchiefs” in the washer¬ 
woman’s bill. Complain to your medical man 
of a cold in the head, and what comfort will he 
give you? Fooh! It is a trifle. It is a 
common, temporary indisposition, of no import¬ 
ance in the world, except as a subject for jokes, 
to be cauterised with a caricature, or blistered 
with an epigram. Men arc^vieked enough to 
laugh at anything. Tie 9 tin kettle to a poor 
dog’s tail, and you will ^ee every individual 
passenger highly amused at the animal’s fright; 
forgetting that he may go mad and give them 
a serious fright in turn. But imagine the posi¬ 
tion of the man who has to make a declaration of 
love, or his maidep speecli in the House of Com¬ 
mons, or his first pleading at the bar, with his 
nasal appendage—I shudder to write it— 
“ stuffed up” with a horrid coryza. Fancy the 
sufferings of the Japanese, with their pockets 
full of smooth paper wipers only; fancy the 
awful destitution of those to whom fortune 
refuses a kerchief of any kind! 

You may get the master of a cramp, you may 
bear a toothache or have your tooth out, you may 
conquer a,twinge of threatened gout, you may 
subdue your anger and other evil passions; but a 
well-established cold in the head, resisting your 
utmost efforts, makes you half stupid in spite of 
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yourself. Cardan, Rousseau, and Munaret assert 
i that the susceptibility of the olfactory apparatus 
is in direct proportion to the educability of the 
individual: which has been confirmed by obser¬ 
vation. Thick-skinned, obtuse, and unintellectual 
patients, will breathe through their mouth when 
they cannot breathe through their nostrils; a little 
tannin or camphor-snuff will cure their head¬ 
ache and console them for the rest. But artists, 
lawyers, and men of letters, become really ob¬ 
jects of compassion. And if a derangement of 
the nasal crypts be an affliction when only tem¬ 
porary, what is it when it assumes the form of 
a coryza in permanence? Dr. Hare, of the 
University of London Hospital, defines it as 
the pains of purgatory; a proof that he has 
studied its symptoms elsewhere than in books 
and amongst "his patients. To find a remedy 
for this affection is, therefore, a matter- of vital 
importance to all who respect their human 
dignity. Man is certainly a creature of noble 
mien—particularly when he has the pip in bis 
nose! 

Coryzas are of two sorts: moist and dipe 
Which is preferable, is hard to tell. Those 
who have tried both, pronounce for neither. 

I One practitioner, driven to despair, has hatched 
a frightful theory. He holds that coryza is 
neither more nor less than a sort of ringworm 
inside ■ the nose, which must be burnt out with 
nitrate of silver. Others refer you to hydro- 

f iathic treatment; others to the globules of the 
lomoeopathists. If neither of the above will 
cure you, go to Bath and try a sulphurated 
douche; or you may put yourself under a 
doctor who deals in hydro-thermal dust: 
namely, one who shuts you up in a box, and 
makes you breathe medicated hot water chopped 
up small. Or you may bleed, and blister, and 
dose well with aperients. Sub-nitrate of bis¬ 
muth alone, or associated with iodide of sul¬ 
phur, have been tried—as have gold water lo¬ 
tions applied to the face—in vain. 

Your wisest plan will therefore he, to leave 
these learned prescriptions to their fate. For¬ 
tunately, you nave left the choice whether you 
will treat your coryza at Jour cephalic or your 
pedal extremity. Tjo latter will bo a counter 
irritative application! You put your feet into 
water as hot as you can bear it, and keep them 
there as long as your patience lasts. The coryza 
is thereby coaxed downwards, and your nasal 
organ, consequently, 'restored to its normal 
sonority and permeability, t 
The most interesting style, however, of treat¬ 
ing a coryza may be given under the formula, 
“ Tie up your head, and take on.” This is the 
favourite mode on the Continent. The little 
birds do it, poor things, when they tuck their 
heads under their wings. There is a historical 
anecdote—-now first given to the world—known 
in the family where it occurred as “ Le Combat 
des Bonnets deNuit”—The Battle of the Night¬ 
caps. Two French dmigrds were staying in the 
house of an English nobleman. Being both 
severely coryza-stricken, they retired early to 
their double-bedded room. - On searching their 


drawers they mustered altogether exactly thir¬ 
teen nightcaps. They first put on six each in 
rapid succession, and then fought who should 
have the seventh. 

In default of nightcaps, any other wrap 
whatever will serve as a capitular envelope, 
provided it be dense enough. The worsted 
stocking from your left leg is invaluable; bo 
particular about the left, because the right is 
devoid of healing virtue. A flannel petticoat is 
not to he despised. Young ladies have shaken 
off coryzas by passing the flight with that mys¬ 
terious garment worn aloft, instead of in its 
usual and diurnal ..place. When the ostrich 
sticks his head in a hole, it may be not, a# the 
vulgar suppose, to hide his body from the 
hunters, but more probably His peculiar and in¬ 
stinctive mode of dealing with a severe coryza'.' 

Finally, the best advice may be, to cancel’the 
opening sentence of this Article. All things 
eonsideted, it ought to stand, " Don’t catch a 
coryza—if you can help it.” 


THE SUB-SURVEYOR. 

It was a provoking tiling, in the first place, 
when young Parkes fell ill. We were weak¬ 
handed, so far as the staff was concerned, on our 
section, the Lublin section, of the new line. 
Those were the early days, too, of railways in 
Poland, and the life of an cnginect;, was not 
exactly spent upon rose-leaves. Parkcs was 
invalided and jvent home to England, and for a 
good while the whole work devolved on me. I 
like work, and I did my best to work out the 
South Polish to the satisfaction of my employers; 
but it was really too much for one pair of eyes 
and one pair of hands. The native “ navvies” 
required as much coaxing and attention as so 
many children. What with red letter days that 
were terribly frequent in their traditionary 
almanack; what with wedding feasts, unlucky 
days, and so on, I could seldom reckon on 
downright labour in exchange for actual wages. 
They were strapping fellows, kind, polite, and 
full of winning ways and the petty courtesies of 
lifej but sure to drop the spade and to light 
flueir smuggled cigars, unless they were watched. 
And who was to watch' them ? not John Shaw, 
civil engineer, at any rate. He hhd too much 
correspondence to conduct, since the line was 
partly paid for by a government subsidy, and 
the imperial bureaux kept up a heavy tiro of 
letters, all of which lmd to bo replied to cate¬ 
gorically, in the best French at my disposal. 
There Was other necessary labour than this pen 
and ink work. E veil surveying was difficult, smcc 
the labourers crossed themselves at the proposal 
to assist me with myapparatus, and briefly gave me 
to understand that they regarded my instruments 
as “ magical,” and had rather, in consequence, 
refrain from meddling with them. But for a 
shrewd Armenian pealar, who gave me some 
help, I should have been brought to a stand-still, 
ana, as it was, my progress was slow. 

It was with much satisfaction, therefore, that 
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I received a letter from the contractors in Lon¬ 
don, announcing that a fresh sub-surveyor was 
on his way to my assistance, and assuring me 
that Mr. Patrick O’Dwyer had been most highly 
recommended on the score of merit and expe¬ 
rience. In a day or two Mr. O’Dwyer arrived, 
a well-built, well-looking, young fellow, with 
dark hair and eyes, and a blue scar across his 
right cheek that looked suspiciously like the 
mark of a sabre-cut. When he reached Podlo- 
wif z, the wretched hamlet where our huts were 
pitched, he alighted from the drosky, and came 
straight into the little wooden dwelling where 
I was paying wages to the men. He held out 
his hand to me, taking off his travelling cap with 
a frank bright smile. There was an “Ober- 
mann” present, a"sort of sub-contractor, whom 
* iu England vfe should call a “ ganger,” and fhis 
man started forward with a smothered cry the 
instant his eyes lit on the young Irishman, and 
seemed about to kneel at his feet. • • 

“ Hilloa! Theodore, what on earth are you 
dreaming of?” cried I, in surprise; but the new 
comer looked at the peasant quite coldly, with¬ 
out moving a muscle of his face, and said some¬ 
thing about the odd ways of the people. In an 
instant more, the ganger who had been so eager 
in his apparent recognition was as quiet and com¬ 
posed as before, humbly excusing lus excitement 


together. Whether the lad—he could not have 
been ouc-and-twenty—was quite as practised a 
hand with the instruments as Jhe contractors 
had represented him to be, was not so certain, 
but he luid wonderful quickness, energy, and an 
eager desire to please, whicli had something 
almost feminine in its vivacity. No trouble 
tired him, no difficulty daunted him, an# I was 
often obliged to blame his rash recklessness of 
personal danger among those tenacious quag¬ 
mires and deep streams over which we had to 
carry our works as best we might. In managing 
the labourers, my subordinate proved priceless. 
They would sooner go a league for him than a 
mile for me, and the very facility with whicli he 
conversed with them, speaking Latin at one 
moment, and some Slavonian dialect at another 
—his mother,’ lie told me, had been a Hung^rlhu 
—almost»madc me envy him. 

Podlowifc was central in its situation, but it 
had few other merits. It was a mere hamlet, 
composed of eight or lien huts like monstrous 
beehives, the thatph of whose round roofs was 
black with soot and green with weeds. There 
were a few miserable fields, ill fenced, and full 
of stunted trees and patches of tall broofli plants, 
where some hungry crops St oats were reared in 
good seasons. The lean cattle that browsed 
under the care of two or three half-clad children, 
the swine whose nutriment was picked up in the 
woods, and the potatoes raised in the patches 
of garden-ground, had all alike a look of poverty 
ana neglect. Close up to the cultured land 
came the dark forest—*pines, and sand, and heath, 
and then heath, pines, and sand, for verst after 
verst, to north and south. 


Our hut was a double one, of good well-sea¬ 
soned. wood, wanned by a couple of iron stoves 
of Berlin manufacture. Iu addition to this, 
there was a house for the Ober Director of the 
workpeople, a clever Jew, with a considerable 
aptitude for accounts, but whose influence over 
the Poles was trifling, and four long sheds 
where the labourers dwelt. There was not a 
shop, nor a post-office, within mileB. If one 
wanted so much as a ball of twine or a clasp- 
knife, it was necessary to ride all the way to 
Radom or Lublin to get it. As for a took in 
any intelligible language, that was*not to be 
procured at any place nearer than Warsaw or 
Cracow. 

In this banishment, in spite .of all the gloomy 
influences of the scenery and surroundings, we 
were Jpy no means urihappy. Our hands were 
too full for time to hang neavy on them; and 
even when the snow began to fall, sealing up 
the roads, and cheeking our progress for a time, 
we found new resonrees in the wild country 
about ns. We had our guns, and made up 
Jieavy bags of winter hares and wild-fowl. 
There were wolf-hunts, in which all the peasants 
took a part, and these were the most pic¬ 
turesquely barbarous scenes imaginable, what 
with nets, and spears, yelping dogs, and shout¬ 
ing men, in every variety of semi-Oriental cos¬ 
tume, more or less wild and shaggy according 
to the remoteness of the wearer’s district from 
a great highway. 

The long evenings were what I had dreaded 
the most, when mturiug up my mind to a winter 
spent among the,pine-woods of Poland. But' 
O’Dwyer was a capital companion, able and 
ready to play at cness, cards, or, I believe, 
anything else, gifted with a store of amusing 
anecdotes, and no mean performer on flute and 
horn. Indeed,, he was an enthusiast about 

music, and would play at my request the 
most difficult and scientific passages of the 
German masters, always straying at last into 
some wild, bold burst of simply sad melody— 
an old Irish tune, as he would tell me when 
questioned on the subject. He was always 
good humoured, but I fanpy that lie made an 
effort to keep his spirits*when I was present; 
for it often happened ili&t when I entered the 
hut unexpectedly, I found Patrick sitting with 
his head resting on his hand, eyeing the fire 
with moody thoughtfulness; and once I am 
certain that I saw him hastily slip into the 
breast of his coc.t the miniature of a girl, at 
vdiicii he had been gazing when my step was 
heard on the threshold. 

Much older and more experienced^in worldly 
matters than my assistant could well be, I felt 
a strong liking for the lad, and would have been 
glad to win his confidence, in hopes of being 
able to give advice that might prove useful, but 
no such opportunity occurred. O’Dwyer was 
not happy or at ease, that was plain; but there 
was something about him which made it impos¬ 
sible to force counsel or help upon him. With 
all his easy gentleness of bearing, the sub-sur¬ 
veyor had a quieWlignity that instinctively re- 
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pelled -whatever might have savoured of intru¬ 
sion. Thus it came about, that beyond the fact 
that his mother had been from Hungary, I knew 
little or nothing about my new friend’s antece¬ 
dents. He had, I gathered from various hints, 
been bred up in some foreign university—a fact 
which perhaps accounted not only for his slight 
accent in speaking English, but for the scar on 
his cheek; some relic, doubtless, of a student’s 
duel among the Burscheu of Germany. 

The long winter was nearly over, and our body 
of workmen, reduced as soon as the hard frost 
and deep Snow had put an end to our operations, 
was being daily recruited. I noticed, however, 
that most of the men who came, sometimes from 
a long distance,- to join our band of pioneers, 
preferred to attach themselves to the gang 
directed by Theodore, the tall Obermann.,,,Since 
that first night of young O’Dwyer’s arrival, I 
had never seen anything peculiar in Theodore’s 
manner. A sensible, trustworthy person, he was 
the most useful of the native workmen, but he 
was, as a rule, singularly free from the exuberant 
vivacity and fiery emotions of his countrymen, 
He and his men were in constant communica¬ 
tion with O’Dwyer, of course, and sometimes 
it happened that a Pole who was missing for 
a couple of days was said to have been de¬ 
spatched as a messenger by the latter. But as 
the errand was always plausibly accounted for 
by the truant’s return with writing-paper, iron 
chain, a new spade, or the like, t disturbed 
myself little on the subject. 

About this time, rather a startling incident 
occurred. One of our labourers, who had been 
sent to Lublin to buy something or other of 
which we were in need, came into camp wounded, 
and with ugly stains of blood on his sheepskin 
pelisse. Luckily the blood flowed from nothing 
worse than a smart flesh wound in the arm, ana 
the hurt was soon bandaged, while a notable 
crone from the village, famous for her cures of 
sick cattle and bruised human patients, under¬ 
took to make “ an eight-day job of it.” But the 
man’s story was alarming. It seems that he had 
met, half way towards Lublin, with a party of 
Russian light horse; that they had shouted to 
him to stop; and, onhia appearing to hesitate, 
had galloped towards him, recklessly firing off 
their pieces, one ball from which had taken effect. 
But the wounded man, with a sort of instinctive 
distrust of Muscovite mercy, had plunged into 
the thorny thicket, where even Cossacks could 
not follow, and had made his fray, groaning and 
faint, to the sheds of his own people. .* 

On inquiry, I learned that the Russian troops 
were scoupng the country, arresting travellers, 
searching for arms among the villages and 
chateaux, and doing considerable mischief on 
those estates whose owners were under sus¬ 
picion. Thus much the peasants knew from the 
personal testimony of those of their own class, 
but there were dark and half-defined rumours of 
detected conspiracies in the towns,, of wide¬ 
spread projects for revolt, and of corresponding 
severities on the part of the government. ° 

All this was very disagreeable news to me. 


Tranquillity is, as I well knew, the vital atmo¬ 
sphere of commercial success, and our line, the 
South Polish, depended to no small extent for 
its funds upon the guaranteed subsidy of the 
imperial authorities. An outbreak in Poland 
would injure my employers’ interests, and would 
probably put an immediate stop to my own 
salary. let, as I said to O’Dwycr, I could not 
find it in my heart to blame the people, should 
they resolve at any risk to fling off the dominion 
of the Muscovites. During the fifteen months 
I had spent in Poland, I had-seen so many petty 
acts of dull tyranny and cruel persecution 
directed against those who dared to speak or 
think contrary to the usages of Holy Jlufsia, 
that I half despised the Poles for their long sub¬ 
mission 

“ You see,” remarked I to O’Dwyer, as wc ' 
went down together to examine a bridge, the 
wooden piers of which had been overturned by 
the sudden freshet of thawed snow—“you see, 
these folks have not the sturdy independence of 
John Bull. How they stand the sway of the 
grey-coated bullies for one day puzzles me. A 
clever race, too, with brave hearts and quick 
wits, if they had but common sense—yet they let 
the Czar treat them like cattle in a pen, and 
their spirit seems broken. Ah, if they were 
but English 1” 

“ Yes, as you say, if they were but English!” 
exclaimed O’Dwyer, so passionately that his 
voice actually quivered with emotion;if they 
were English, there would be no slaves among 
them to look„ with jealous dislike upon the 
noble; all, then, would be free-born men alike, 

ready to win or die for their country, and- 

Who fired?” 

For a gun was suddenly discharged from the 
thicket hard by, and the sharp report sent the 
dead leaves swirling down from a dusky-red 
beech beside me. The first idea which suggested 
itself was, that some prowling Cossack had fired 
at us, moved by the desire of plunder, but we 
soon saw a stout-made man in a black coat, and 
wearing tinted spectacles, come pushing his way 
through the brambles, and eagerly pick up a 
dying bird which his shot had brought down. 

“ Passer vubicellus! the red-throat sparrow,” 
lib' exclaimed, with exultation; “ a male bird, 
and a noble specimen.” j 

I nudged O’Dwyer’s elbow, and whispered 
that the stranger was, no doubt, a naturalist. 

M. Prevoust, the owner of the gun and slayer 
of the unfortunate red-throajed sparrow, soon 
became on very friendly terms with us. He 
was, indeed, an agreeable, well-informed per¬ 
son, a Frenchman, and one of the most active 
enthusiasts for science that I have ever met 
with. -Lie had, I gathered from his discourse, 
been head clerk of some firm in the wine 
trade at Bordeaux; but, on coming into pos¬ 
session of some small inheritance, had aban¬ 
doned the desk to devote all his time to his 
cherished pursuits. With his hammer, his gun, 
and his blowpipe, he had wandered over Europe, 
geologising m one district, collecting birds and 
reptiles in a second, and in a third performing 
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feats of analytical chemistry. He was, indeed, 
lie told me, glad to earn a few score of florins by 
occasional assays at the mines, or by testing soils 
in which the presence of certain minerals was 
suspected, since he had only a rente viagere of 
eighteen hundred francs to live on, and travel- 
' ling, even on foot, was expensive. 

I was pleased with the man, his learning, 
his gay good humour, and the simple ardour 
with which he pursued his researches after fos¬ 
sils and rare lizards, over hill and dale, at an age 
when most of us prefer the chimney-corner. 
O’Dwyer, I imagined, liked him less than I did, 
and withdrew rather coldly from his frank ad¬ 
vances towards friendship? well meant, but 
clunlbily made, for the fat Gaul was a blunder¬ 
ing, awkward creature, and singularly devoid of 
/act. It wasiurious to see his neat little geo¬ 
logical cabinet of stained wood, with a label to 
every pebble or lump of ore, or to watch the 
quiet dexterity with which he manipul^ed,the 
i birds he was stuffing, and then to listen to the 
quaint bonhomie of liis conversation. No one 
laughed more heartily at his frequent mistakes 
or queer speeches than the ex-clerk of Grand- 
bouclion et Fils, Quai dc l’Orfevrc. 

“What would you?” said the philosopher, 
pleasantly, looking up from his needles and 
stuffing cotton. “ I was taught to read, write, 
and cipher. The best years ot my life were spent 
in ruling the books of Grandbouchon. I made 
shift, in my evenings, to study Audubon and 
Cuvier. Tor society I had never the taste. 
Parbleu! I am no Richelieu, no Lauzun; and it 
is probably because I am a stupid bete of an 
honest man that your compatriot gives me the 
cold shoulder.” 

It was true, and I was vexed by it, that 
O’Dwyer grew colder and more reserved towards 
the Frenchman as time wore on, and I feared 
that some pitiful pride of his own superior birth 
or breeding must be the cause. 

About this time a misfortune occurred, which 
threatened for a time to stop our works alto¬ 
gether. A debacle somewhere on the head¬ 
waters of the river swept atfay our half- 
finished bridges, tore up the rails, and carried 
away not only piles of sleepers, ballast, bricks, 
and other materials, but seriously damaged <s>iw 
forge aud carpenter’s shed, burying the tools 
deep in sflidge and ice. We worked hard to 
save as much property as possible, and from 
the effects of wetting apd excitement O’Dwyer 
caught the fever of tiie country, and was soon 
prostrate and helpless. 

Either the attack was not very severe, or the 

I iatient’s strength of constitution, aided ,by the 
icrbs administered by the, old Polish crone, 

! fought successfully against the disease, for the 
oor lad was soon pronounced convalescent. He 
ad plenty of volunteer nurses, for the only diffi¬ 
culty was to keep the hut clear of the Poles, and 
the simple fellows would trudge for unheard-of 
distances through the woods, to bring back some 
rustic dainty which might tempt, as they said, 
the “English lord” to eat. If on any sunny 
bank a few stray violets or snowdrops peeped 


shyly out, the village children were sure to espy 
them, and the village girls to bring them to our 
settlement, tied in bunches with the gayest rib- ' 
bons they could find in their scanty store, to I 
please the sick man. I watched over him a good j 
deal while the fever was at its worst, and rre- 
voust would willingly have given his services ! 
too, but O’Dwyer, with an invalid’s peevishness, ! 
could not endure the Frenchman’s presence. 

One day—I remember it well—the morning 
had been warm and dry, and O’Dwyer, with the 
help of my arm, had taken a short walk, to try 
his strength; I invited the naturalist tash'afe my 
now solitary meal. Frevoust, I should have 
said, was lodged in the Ober Director’s hut ; the 
worthy Jew having a spare room, aud being glad 
to earn a few florins by entertaining so easily- 
plfased a guest. Frevoust was in excellent 
spiritsl*There wasachildish good humour about 
him, which contrasted singularly with his patient 
pursuit of science, and his unwearied industry. 

He talked, as usual, of a thousand things—in¬ 
deed, he would generally converse with zest on 
all topics save one—-but for politics he had a 
footed aversion. On other points, as he said, 
laughingly, he could trust to his gros bon sens 
not to lead him into quicksands. But politics 
bewildered and confused him, and the ex-clerk 
absolutely declined to speak on that tabooed 
subject. 

“ What are kings or kaisers to me, Jean Faul 
Prevoust ?” he asked in his cheery way. “ Of 
tare and tret, or double entry, I know some¬ 
thing ; but I am stupid as a sheep when, slate 
affairs arc discussed. Parblcu! it is enough for 
me to stuff my birds and keep my tniucrals in 
order.” 

He then proceeded, in his artless fashion, to 
make a number of remarks on the petty events 
that had lately occurred. He had found au old 
book at the bottom of his trunk, and, perhaps, 
as books were scarce, it might amuse the sick 
man. I thanked the good fellow; it was credit¬ 
able on his part, I thought, to be so well dis¬ 
used towards one who had so plainly taken a 
islike to himself. Prevoust seemed to kuow 
by intuition what was^ passing in my mind. 

“ Sapristi!” said he, “peqple’s fancies are their 
own property, liein ? If your young country man, 
who is heap {Jircon, if ever there was one, 
does not get on tvell with a dull bourgeois like 
me, lie cannot make me ass enough to take 
offence thereat. Foi de, Prevoust, I think him 
a fine lad, and if I cannot be his friend, still 
he is. welcome to \he book I spoke of. It is 
a Jovcl, I believe, though how 1 got it I can’t 
think.” Then, striking his forehead, he added, 
with a vexed air, “ Blockhead that i am! I 
forgot that the hook is in German, and, no 
doubt, as useless to him as to me.” 

“ Is that all?” said I, smiling. “ O’Dwyer 
speaks German fluently. Indeed, lie is a re¬ 
markable linguist. His mother was a Hungarian, 
and-” 

I stopped short, for the ex-clerk’s bushy 
eyebrows were suddenly arched, and I fancied 
—it must haveJ»en fauey—that his eyes 
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sparkled Ugcrishly behind the blue spectacles. 
For a moment, a certain feeling of distrust 
crept over me like a sickly chill, but one more 
glance at the broad honest face of the natu¬ 
ralist made me ashamed of my suspicion. 

"Another glass of winef” said he, gaily. 
“ Triuquons! so! ah! this Menescher grape 
reminds me of my native Gironde! Shall-lever 
see it again, I wonder ? My faith! if I had 
but a few thousand livres de rentes—say four— 
I would make my way back there, many, and 
settle,. Yes, range myself, as the word is, and 
die where'! was born.” 

And he leaned back in his chair, and sipped 
his wine in sentimental meditation, while' every 
shadow of distrust passed away from my mind. 

Two days after this I mentioned casually 
that I was, on the mfcrrow, to visit Lublie, 
whither I had to convey a number of^doeu- 
ments of various natures, certificates, vouchers, 
receipts, letters from officials, and so on, all 
of which had to go to London for inspection. 
I did not care to entrust the posting of these 
important packets to any other hands than my 
own or O’Dwyer’s, and, as the latter was stfil’ 
off dutv, my intention was to do my own errand. 
Then it was that Prevoust, in the simplest 
manner possible, begged me to do him a favour: 

It seemed that one of our Polish labourers 
had lately brought a letter addressed to our 
French ally, by an old acquaintance of his, the 
curator of the Museum at Prague, who was 
staying for a few days at Lublin, awaiting the 
sale by auction of some deceased nobleman’s 
cabinet of medals. Now, this very curator was 
in the habit of purchasing, for the Museum, 
such specimens of Prevousrs collecting as were 
adapted for its glass cases, and the Frenchman 
had expended much pains on a little collection 
of stuffed birds, in their winter plumage, ex¬ 
pressly for sale to this patron. 

“ The rather,” said he, with his usual laugh of 
absolute good humour, “that I'‘am nearly au 
sec just at present, and these pert little tits 
and wrens arc worth a good many gulden in con¬ 
vention money. There is one golden crest- 

But, bah! 1 shajl bore ►you if I get on my 
hobby of rare birds* mil you kindly carry 
the case—it is not Very heavy—to Lublin for 
me, and bring back the cash ? ,‘i would go my¬ 
self, but the roads are only passable by horse¬ 
men, and as for trusting my precious neck on 
the back of one of these kicking Polish nags, I 
might as well jump off a steeple at once—eh ? 
ehr* , 

I joined in the laugh. It was an absurd idea, 
that of the elderly corpulent Frenchman, who 
had never, probably, backed a horse in bis life, 
making his way through drift and mire on one 
of our half-broken, long-maned steeds. Polish 
horses arc famed for their fire and skittishness, 
and I should have been sorry tq.see onr bulky 
friend trust himself to tbeir tender mercies. 

Thus it occurred that when I rodp into Lub¬ 
lin, about noon on the following day, I carried 
Prevoust’s little green ease of daintily prepared 
birds before me on the sad&m Excepting this 


small box, I was encumbered by no luggage, for 
the papers were iu the pocket of my overcoat, 
and 1 fully intended to ride back and reach our 
huts before supper. My horse, I knew, was 
capable of doing the distance with ease. I went 
first to the post-office, and having deposited the 
letters, I put up my horse at the sorry inn 
that was somewhat magniloquently called the 
Royal ■ Hotel, and ordered some refreshment 
for myself. While it was getting ready, I 
resolved to call on the curator of the Prague 
Museum, and execute the ex-clerk’s commis¬ 
sion without delay. The^box was carefully 
addressed to “Herr Fischer, Turken-strasse, 
Number 18.” 

The house was a large one, but it had a'n air 
of neglect and dingy gloom; grass grew between 
the stones of its court-yard, the armorial bearings, 
of some noble Polish family, wantonly defaced 
by some sportive Russian soldier, were faintly 
visible £vcr the low-bvowed arch, and the few 
windows that faced the street were dirty and 
broken. I hesitated, I knew not why, as I 
pushed open the heavy gate, which closed after 
me with a sullen clang. In the porter’s lodge 
was an old woman, crouched beside a smoky 
peat fire, and peeling some vegetables. She 
merely nodded, and pointed with her skinny- 
finger to the house, when I asked for Herr 
Fischer. 

I entered, finding the front door unlatched, 
and making my way up a dusty staircase, tapped 
at the door of a room on the first Hoof. 

“Entrez !” oalled out a deep voice, speaking 
in-guttural French. 

I turned the handle, and found myself in a 
large chamber, meanly furnished, but littered 
with books and papers, and in the presence of a 
high-rhouldcrcd, grizzly-headed man in a scull- 
cap and dressing-gown—the curator, doubtless. 

“ Have , I the pleasure to address Herr 
Fischer r” said I, with a bow. 

The German showed his yellow teeth in rather 
an ngly smile as he replied in the affirmative, 
and then begged mo to be seated, and received 
from me the valuable case of birds, and also the 
letter of the ex-elcrk of Grandbouchon et Fils. 
As the curator read the letter, I had leisure to 
observe him, and I' cannot say that his large 
head, grey as a badger’s and cropped like a con¬ 
vict’s, Iiis bull-ncck, beetling brows, and satur¬ 
nine cast of features, impressed me very favour¬ 
ably. Still, it is not necessary that a scientific 
man should have the graces of Apollo, and I 
had seen too much sterling excellence under a 
rough husk to be hasty in my judgments. 

The^jurator read the letter very slowly, and 
with something, like a sneer contorting the 
muscles of his coarse mouth, but he seemed in 
no hurry to inspect the stuffed birds. He finished 
the perusal at last, and rubbed his fat hands to¬ 
gether with a chuckle of not over-pleasant mirth. 
Then he turned his green eyes on my face, and 
stared at me with much tnc same expression 
—half jocular, half ferocious—with which a cat 
watches ,a mouse lying crushed beneath its paw. 
I felt annoyed at so singular a reception. 
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“ If you are at leisure, Herr Fischer,” I began, 
“ to examine the specimens which-” 

“ Hold your tongue!” thundered the man of 
science. “ It will be your duty to give respect¬ 
ful answers to the interrogations which I shall 
presently put to you, and fortunate will you be if 
by obedience and respect you can get your name 
off my list 1” 

So saying, he caught up a hand-bell, and rang 
it furiously. I started up, imagining that the 
curator had suddenly become insaue; but in the 
next moment there was a tramp of heavy bools 
and a clanking of steel scabbards, and four or 
five Russian gendarmes, followed by a greffier, 
or el^rk, in professional black, hurried into the 
room. 

“Arrest him !” said the curator of the Prague 
sMuscum; and I found myself a prisoner in the 
grasp of two of the policemen. 

“There is some mistake!” cried I, struggling. 
“ I came to see Herr Pisclier, of Prague, ajid I 
have no doubt intruded upon-” 

“Colonel Stronmv, of the imperial Russian 
service. Prefect of Police for Poland, very much 
at your service,” said the pretended German. 
“But console yourself; you have done your 
errand faithfully, and Lieutenant Gregovitch will 
not fail to thank you for the care you have taken 
of his invaluable birds.” 

“ Gregovitch!” I gasped out, with a sickly 
feeling of dismay. 

“Yes, Lieutenant Alexis Gregovitch, better 
known to* you as Prevoust, the vine merchant’s 
clerk,” ooolly returned the dreaded chief of the 
police ; and then harshly added, "The examina¬ 
tion will now begin. Greffier, note his replies. 
Prisoner, your wisest course will be to tell all 
you know of the plots and projects of Prince 
Adam Sapieha.” « 

“ I never heard of such a person!” said I, 
indignantly; “your spy, if Prc ou^t be really 
the rascal you represent him, might have in¬ 
formed you-” 

“That your assistant-surveyor. Monsieur— 
Monsieur—ah! M. O’Dwyer, was no other than 
that audacious young rebel and’traitor to the 
emperor, and that his secret presence in Poland 
is connected with the conspiracy fpr a general 
rising against my imperial master’s authority. 
This young man has a daring and adroitness un¬ 
usual at lus }cars, and to convict him of treason 

will prove a service which-Greffier, are you 

ready P” * 

I felt stunned, bewildered. In what an atmo¬ 
sphere of deception had I been living for months, 
and how keenly I felt my own blindness in not 
penetrating the disguise of those who had been 
my constant companions. 4 now remembered 
the Obermann’s agitation on first catching sight 
of my newly-arrived assistant—on agitation ex¬ 
plicable enough when I recollected that the man 
had been bom on the Sapieha estates, which 
lay within a few miles of Sandomir. I re¬ 
membered 0’Dwyer*s wonderful influence over 
the workmen, his knowledge of their language, 
his frequent confabulations with them, ajid much 
more. Him I could not blame, for lib pur¬ 


pose had been a noble one, and its objects pure 
and sacred in my English eyes, but as for the 
treacherous naturalist— 

But here a hearty shake from the hard-fisted 
gendarmes put an end to my reverie, and I found 
that the Russian prefect was shouting forth 
angry questions, and foaming with rage at their 
remaining unanswered. 

I never hope to pass such a half-hour again as 
the one that followed. Colonel Stronow could 
make nothing of me, for my very soul within me 
was stirred into indignant resistance against the 
vile system and its villanous tools, andflAfused 
to give the slightest information regarding 
O’Dwyer — or, more accurately, the young 
Prince Adam Sapieha. I saijl Doidly that I 
was an Englbhman, guilty of no offence, and 
hpde him remember that my country had both 
the wfll and the power to avenge any maltreat¬ 
ment of even one so humble as I was. Stronow 
bullied and blustered, cooled and promised, by 
tarns. He loaded me with abuse and curses, 
shook his fist in my face, and swore that I should 
be subjected to the “ stick,” ironed, flung into a 
dungeon, fed on black bread, sent to Siberia, 
even shot. I have no doubt that he would 
willingly have put in force every one of these 
menaces had he but dared, and sometimes I half 
fancied his rage would master -his reason, and 
that I should pay dearly for my stubbornness. 

The matter ended in my being hustled out of 
the room and locked up iu another apartment, 
the prefect’s last words being a savage assuranoe 
that my contumacy should not protect my 
“ Polish ^accomplice," who would be brought 
into Lublin, tied neck and heels, before sun¬ 
down, and who was known to bo too feeble after 
his recent fever for flight or resistance. 

“ And he,” snarled out Stronow, with the grin 
of a vicious dog—“ he, at least, has no British 
government to back his insolence. Martial law 
has been proclaimed, and a garrison couTt-martial 
can be sumnrmed at any hour. Half a dozen 
cartridges have seldom been bestowed to better 
purpose. Remove the Englishman.” 

The room into which I was now thrust was a 
comfortless chamber en the second story, abso¬ 
lutely bare of furniture, and ot wretched appear¬ 
ance. The plaster of the dfeiling had fallen away 
through damp, the boards of the floor were loose 
and imperfect, and the rat-gnawed wainscot was 
breached and rotten. But the door had a strong 
look, and after satisfying themselves that the 
drop from the window was such as no man could 
ta^e without certain injury .to neck or limbs, my 
escort left me to my own reflections. 

Sad enough were these. My own plight, to 
do myself justice, by no means engrossed my 
thoughts. The scrape in which the scoundrel 
Gregovitch hsd involved me was disagreeable, 
but uot dangerous. My release was certain, 
though, during my detention of a few days or 
weeks, according to the temper and prudence of 
the authoritiai, I should probably have to suffer 
many insults and petty annoyances. But I could 
not but feel tli# utmost concern for the poor lad 
I had left, weakVm^uffering, at Podlowitz, and 
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• whose danger surpassed mine a thousand-fold. I 
remembered fifty little kindnesses that O’Dwyer 
had done me, many and many a glimpse which 
his conversation or conduct had afforded, of a 
generous and noble disposition. By the new 
light of this grim police revelation I could trace 
much which had puzzled mo before, and I knew 
that the brave boy’s natural frankness had 
chafed at the concealment his position demanded, 
and that ho had been more than once on the 
point of admitting me into his confidence. 

And now, now that ho was ill, feeble, be¬ 
trayed,' and that a remorseless and stealthy spy 
was at his elbow, what hope was there for the 
banished man who had dared to come back and 
beard the tyrants of his native land ? My heart 
grew sick within me as I remembered that 
Stronow’s threat about >the cartridges and tjje 
court-martial was no idle boast. Russian tri¬ 
bunals of this sort were not too prone to mercy, 
confident that their jpugh and bloody acts 
would be called zeal and energy by courtiers and 
bureaucrats. 

A sudden clang of hoofs and neighing of 
horses called me to the window, and in tlfi 
street below I saw a party of Cossacks, mounted, 
gathering into a troop before the door, while 
their trumpeter sounded a call. They were chat¬ 
ting and laughing in their uncouth way, crouched 
on the backs of their wiry steeds, and shaking 
their long lances at intervals with a significant 
gesture. A strong charger, well caparisoned, 
was led up and down by a gendarme, and pre¬ 
sently Colonel Stronow, in uniform, but with a 
grey capote over his green cloth and glittering 
decorations, came out and mounted. He had 


other hands. The trumpet sounded shrilly, and 
off went the wild riders, taking the direct course 
towards the gate that faced Podlowitz. I watched 
till the last spear-head vanished in the distance, 
and then turned away with a groan. 

A few minutes later I returned to the window, 
and caught sight of a man leading a saddled 
horse to and fro. The horse was my own, and 
I knew the man well, a curtain Karel, who had 
been in our emploV, pud was now stableman at 
the hotel, a lively fclLw, and-onc who had often 
done errands for myself and O’D.wyer. No 
doubt he had heard me say I was going to the 
Turken-strasse, and had brought my horse 
thither, as I did not return to the inn. A new 
idea, a new hope, dawned in my mind, and I 
cautiously lifted the window .' 

“Karel!” 

“ My lord-” the poor felloy; paused, per¬ 

plexed at tsceing my head thrust t.jom a window 
in that apparently deserted house. 

“ Karel, I am a prisoner. Bi$ never mind 
that. Others arc worse off. Tne police and 
Cossacks have just started for Podlowitz to cap¬ 
ture Mr. O’Dwyer—Prince Adauf Sapicha—ah ! 
I see you kuow who he is.” Vii 

Por Karel, a slim, fiery-eyed ycaiig Pole, had 


turned white with anger and fear at the news, 
and seemed like one at whose feet lightning had 
fallen. 

Meanwhile I tore a leaf out of mv pocket- 
book, pencilled a few words, twisted up the 
paper, and tossed it out to Karel, who still stood 
tike one in a dream. 

“Quick!” I cried; “jumpon my horse. lie 
is a swift one, as you know. Take the path 
through the woods, outstrip the bloodhounds if 
you can — warn O’Dwyer —warn the men. 
Prevoust, the Frenchman, is a Muscovite officer, 
and has betrayed-•” e 

“ I go, English lord!” cried the Pole, as he 
snatched up my scrap of paper, leaped into the 
saddle, and rode off like one possessed, fn an 
instant horse and.man had vanished. 

I passed many weary hours in expectation,! 
and it was not till long past midnight that 
Colonel Stronow and his soldiers came hack, 
ba%d gnd furious, cursing the evil fortune that 
had saved the prey from the hunter. 

I was set at liberty on the fourth day, but was 
conducted to the frontier by the police, and for¬ 
bidden on any pretext to return to Russian soil. 
My employment was therefore forfeited, but I 
found work elsewhere, and have never regretted 
my share in the prince’s escape, a suspicion of 
which had so embittered the authorities against 
me. 

Karel arrived only just in time, and the work¬ 
men, headed by the Obermann, and carrying 
with them their young chief, as yet too weak to 
sit a horse, made their retreat into morasses too 
difficult for even Cossack horsemen. As for 
Prevoust, or Gregovitch, a timely flight saved 
him, and scarcely saved him, from the just wrath 
of the Poles whose lives he had betrayed, and 
who .would have torn him to pieces in their 
anger. Prince Adam Sapieha, after great hard¬ 
ships and perils, lurking in the woods like a 
hunted animal, and with a price on his head, was 
fortunate enough to cross the Austrian frontier, 
thanks to the devotion of his followers. 1 after¬ 
wards saw him when he was in tiie Turkish 
service, and Fan engineer on the Smyrna and 
Aidin line. But he is now, I believe, in Poland, 
and once more risking his life for the cause to 
vyhieh his best years and best faculties were 
freely given. 
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the railway advertisements. The time was so 
well chosen, and tile pin applied, that it was a 
death-blow: shares declined from that morning, 
and the inevitable panic was advanced a week or 
two. The more credulous speculators held on in 
hopes of a revival: but Hardie, who knew that 
the collapse had been merely hastened, saw the 
gravity of the situation, and sold largely ft a 
heavy loss. But he could not sell all the bad: 
paper he bad accumulated for a temporary pur¬ 
pose: the panic came too swiftly, and too strong: 
soon there were db buyers at any price. The 
biter was bit: the fox who had said “this is a 
trap; I’ll lightly come‘and lightly go,”* was 
■caught by the light fantastic toe. In this, emer¬ 
gency he showed high qualities; vast financial 
ability, great fortitude, and that sense of com¬ 
mercial honour, which Mrs. Dodd justly called 
his semi-chivalrous sentiment. He mustered all 
his private resources to meet his engagements, 
and maintain his high position. 

Then commenced a long and steady-struggle, 
■conducted with a Spartan dignity and self-corn* 
maud, and a countenance as close as wax. Little 
did any he in Barkington guess the doubts and 
fears, the hopes and despondencies, which 
agitated and tore the heart mid brain that 
schemed, and throbbed, and glowed, and sickened 
by turns, beneath that steady modulated ex¬ 
terior. And so for months and months he secretly 
battledswith insolvency; sometimes it threatened 
iu the distance, sometimes at hand, but never 
caught him unawares; be provided for .each 
coming danger, he encountered each immediate 
attack. 

But not unscathed in morals. Just as matters 
looked brighter, came a concentration qf liabili¬ 
ties he could not meet without emptyingnis tills, 
and so incurring the most frightful danger of all. 
He had provided for its coming, too; but a 
decline, greater than be had reckoned' on, in the 
value of his good securities, made that provision 
inadequate. Then it was he committed a faux 
pas. He was one of bis own children's trustees, 
and the other two signed after him like machines. 
He said to himself: “My honour is cay Children’s; 
my position is worth thousands to them. $ have 
sacrificed a fortune to preserve it; it would be 
madness® recoil now.” 

He borrowed three thousand pounds of the 
trust money, and, sooil after, two thousand more: 
it kept him above water; but the peril, and the 
escape on such terms, left him gasping inwardly. 

At last, when even his granite nature was 
almost worn down with labour, ansSety, and 
straggling all alone without a word of comfort— 
for the price of one grain of sympathy would 
have been “ Destruction”—he shuffled off his iron 
burden, and breathed again. . . 

One day he spent in a sort of pleasing lethargy, 
like a strong swimmer who, long and sore buffeted 
by the waves, has reached the shore at last. 

The next day his cashier, asharp-visaged, bald- 
headed old man called young Skinner* invited his 
attention rather significantly to the high amount 


of diirtam balances compared with the cash at 
his (Skinner’s) disposal. 

“ Indeed t” said Hardie, quietly; "that must 
be regulated.” He added graciously, as if con¬ 
ferring a great favour, "I’ll lookinto the books 
myself, Skinner.” r 

He did store; he sat up all night over the 
books; and bis heart died within him.' Bank¬ 
ruptcy seemed coming towards him, slow perhaps, 
bat sure. And meantime to live with the sword, 
hanging over him by.a hair! 

Soon matters approached a crqaes* several 
large drafts were afawn, which would have 
cleaned the bank out, but that the yearly rents 
of a wealthy nobleman bad for some days past 
been flowing in. 

, This nobleman had«gone to explore Syria and 
Ass jlia. He was a great traveller, who con¬ 
trived to live up to bis income at home, but had 
never been able to spqml a quarter of it abroad, 
for want of enemies ana masters—better known 
as friends and servants—to help him. So Hardie 
was safe for some months, unless there should 
be an extraordinary run on him, and that was 
not likely this year; .the panic had subsided, and, 
nota bene, his credit had never stood higher. 
The reason was, he had been double-faced; bad 
always spoken against railways: and bis wise 
words were public, whereas his fatal acts had 
been done in the dark. ■» 

And now came a change, a bitter revulsion, 
overthis tossed mind; hope and patience failed 
at last, and his virtue, being a thing of habit and 
traditions, rather than of the soul, wore out; 
nay more, this man, who had sacrificed, so nobly 
to commercial integrity, filled with hate of his 
idol, and contempt of himself. “Idiot!” said 
he, “ to throw away a fortune fighting for honour, 
—a greater bubble than that winch has ruined 
me—instead of breaking like a man, with a 
hidden puna, and starting fair again as sensible 
traders do." 

No honest man in the country that year re¬ 
pented of his vices so sincerely as Richard 
Hardie loathed his jrirtue. And he did not con¬ 
fine his penitenoe to sentiment; he began to 
spend his days at the baric poring over the books, 
and to lag out his arithmetical genius in a subtle 
process, that should enable him by degrees to 
withdraw a few thousands, from human eyes for 
his future use, despite* the feeble safeguards of 
the existing l?w. In other words Richard 
Hardie, like thousands before him, was fabri¬ 
cating and maturing a false balance sheet. 

One maim in his time plays m%ny animrin. 
Hardie, at dais period, turned mom. He bur¬ 
rowed darjUing into ms alienum. ' There is 
often one dfthese sleek miners in a Bank: it is 
a section ol human zoology the journals hove 
lately enlarged on, and drawn the painstaking 
ubing and mining away to brief 
d briefer penal servitude than one 
I rely on my reader having read 
‘ etches of my contemporaries; 
ute details, that posseii : 
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pounds prize money to every man before the mast 
U we beat him off or outmaniBuvre him ; thirtyif. 
ire sink him; and forty if we tow him astern intoa 
friendly port. Eight guns hie dew below, three 
on the weather side, five on the lee; for, if. ha 
knows his business, be will borne up on the lee 
quarter; if he doesn’t, that is no fault of yours 
or mine. The muskets are all loaded, the cut¬ 
lasses ground like razors ” 

“Hurrah!” 

“ Wehave got women to defend—*” ,• . 
"Humfr!” ? - 

“ A good ship under our feet, the God of. 
justice over head, British hearts in our bosoms, 
and British colours flying—run’em up !—over 
our heads.” (The ship’s colours flewup to the fore, 
and the Union Jack to th# mizen peak.) ‘£NW 
lads, I mean to fight this ship while a plank of 
her (stamping on the deck) swims beneath 'my 
foot, and —what no tosCSat f” 

The reply was a fierce “hurrah!” from a 
hundred throats, so loud, so deep, so full of 
volume, it made the ship vibrate, and rang in the 
creeping on pirate’s ears. Fierce, but cunning, 
he saw mischief in those shortened sails, and that 
Union Jack, the terror of his tribe, rising to a 
British cheer; he lowered his mainsail, and 
crawled up on the weather quarter. Arrived 
within a cable’s length, he double reefed his fore^ 
sail to reduce his rate of sailing nearly to that of 
theship; and the next moment a tongue of flame, 
and then a gush of smoke, issued from his lee 
bow, and the ball flew screaming like a seagull 
over the Agra’s mizen top. He then put his 
helm up, and fired his other bow-chaser, and 
sent the shot hissing and skipping on the water 
past the ship. This prologue made the novices 
wince. Bayliss wanted to reply with a carronade; 
but Dodd forbade him sternly, saying, "If we 
keep him aloof we are done for.” 

The pirate drew nearer, and firecfboth guns in 
succession, hulled the Agra amidships, and sent 
an eighteen pound ball through her foresail. 
Most of the faces were pale on the quarter deck; 
it was very trying to be stfot at, and hit, and 
make no return. The ftext'double discharge sent 
one shot smash through the stemssabin window, 
and splintered the bulwark with another, wound¬ 
ing a seaman slightly. 

“Lie down toewabd!” shouted Dodd, through 
his trumpet. “ Bayliss, give him a shot.” 

The carronade was fired with a tremendous 
report, but no visible effect. The pirate cre#t- 
nearer, steering in and out like a su&ke to avoid 
the carronailes, and firing those trfc heavy guns 
alternately into the devoted ship. Ke hulled the 
Agra now nearly every shot. /- 
The two available carronades relied noisily, 
and jumped, as usual; they sent mie thirty-two 
pound shot dean through the s''boner’s deck; 
and side; but that was literally Y'* they did 
worth speaking of. £ 

“ Curie them!” cried Dodd;. “m/b& them with 
grape! they are not to bej^Kted with ball: 
And all my jighteea-podltdsjrs dumb! The 


ooward won’t come alongside and give them a 
chance.” 

At the next discharge the pirate chipped the 
mizen mast, and knocked a sailor into deed pieces 
on the forecastle. Dodd put his helm down ere 
the smoke cleared, and got three carronades to 
bear, heavily laden with grape, Several pirates fell, 
dead or wounded, on the crowded deck, and some 
holes appeared in the foresail;, this one inter¬ 
change was quite in favour of the ship. 

But the lesson made the engmymore cautious; 
he crept nearer, but steered so adroitly, now right 
astern, now on the quarter, that the ship could 
sddom bring more than cme carronade to bjar, 
while he raked her fore and aft with grape and ball. 

In this alarming situation, Dbdd kept as many 
of the men below as po aible; but, for all he 
could do, fonr were killed and Seven wounded. 

Fullalove’s word came too true: it was the 
swordfish and the whale: it was a fight of 
hammer and anvil ; one hit, the other made a 
noise. Cautious and cruel, the pirate hung on 
rthe poor hulking creature’s quarters and raked 
her at point blank distance.' He made her pass 
a bitter time. And her captain! To see the 
splintering hull, the parting shrouds, the shivered 
gear, and -hear the shrieks and groans of his 
wounded; and he unable to reply in kind! 
The sweat of agony poured down his face. Ob, 
if he could but reach the open sea, and square 
his yards, and make a long chase of it; ‘perhaps 
fall in with aid. Wincing under each heavy 
blow, be crept doggedly, patiently, on, towards- 
that one visible hope. 

At last, when the ship was cloved with shot, 
and peppered with grape, the channel opened: in 
five minutes more he could put her dead before 
the wind. 

No. The .pirate, on whose side luck had 
been from the first, got half a broadside to bear 
at long musket shot, killed a midshipman by 
Dodd’s side, out away two of the Agra's mizen 
shrouds, wounded the gaff: andcut the jib stay i 
down fell that powerful sail into the water, and 
dragged across the ship’s forefoot, stopping her 
way the open sea she panted for; the mates 
greaned; the crew cheered stoutly, as British tars 
do in any great disaster; the pirates^s^ed with 
ferocious triumph, like the devils they looked. 

But most human eventj, even calamities, have 
two sides. The Agra bemg brought almost to a 
standstill, the pirate forged ahead against his 
will, and the combat took a new and terrible 
form/ Jhe elephant gun popped, and the 
rifle cracked, in the Agra’s mtzen top, and 
the maty at the pirate’s helm jumped into the air 
and fell dead: both Theorists claimed him. Then 
the three carronades peppered him hotly; and 
he hurled an iron shower back with fatal effect. 
Then at last the long 18-pounders on the gun- 
deek got a word in. The old Niler was not the 
man to miss a vessel alongside in a quiet sea; 
he sent two‘round shot clean through him; the 
third splintered his bulwark, and swept across 
his deck. 
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“ His masts! fire at his masts!” roared Dodd last gun. -It seat a chain shot on board the re- 
to Monk, through his trumpet! he then got the tiring, pirate, took off a Portuguese head and 
jib clear, and made what sail ho could' without spun it deaainto the sea ever so far to windward, 
taking all the hands from the guns. and out thefSchooner’s foremast so nearly through 

This kept the vessels nearly alongside a few thatfttrombtedandnodded, and presently snapped 
minutes, and the fight was hot as fire. The with a loud Stack, and came down like a broken tree, 
pirate now for the first time hoisted bis flag. It with the yard’ and sail; the latter overlapping 
was black as ink. His crew yelled as it rose: the the desk and burying itself black flag and all in 
Britons, instead of quailing, cheered with fierce the sea; and there, m one moment, lay the De¬ 
derision; the pirate’s wild crew of yellow stroyer buffeting,apd wriggling—like a heron on 
Malays, black chinlcss Papuans, and bronzed the water with his long wing broken—an utter 
Portuguese, served their side guns, 13-peaBders, cripple. 

well and with ferocious cjies; the white Britons, r The victorious crew raised a stunning cheer, 
ehjjink with battle now, naked to the waist, “ Silonce!” roared Dodd, with his trumpet, 
gnmed with powder, and spotted like leopards “All hands make sail!” . 

withblood,their#wnandthCirmates’,repMelwith . He set his courses, bent a new jib, and stood 
loud undaunted cheers, and deadly hail of grape >outte windward closeliauled, in hopes to make a 
from the quarter*deck; while the master-gunner good offing, and then put Ids ship dead before 
and his mates, loading with a'rapidity the mixed the wind, which was, now rising to a stiff breeze, 
races opposed could not rival,, bulled the In dding this he crossed the crippled pirate’s 
schooner well between wind and water, and then stern, within eighty yards; and sore was the 
fired chain shot at her masts, as ordered,and temptation to rake him; fyit his ammunition 
began to play the mischief with her shrouds' and being short, andbis danger being imminent from 
rigging. Meantime, 1'ullalove and Kenealy, aided the other pirate, he had the self-command to 
by Vespasian, who loaded, were quietly butcher- resist the great temptation. The pirates, though 
ing the pirate crew two a minute, and hoped to in great confusion, and expecting a broadside, 
settle the question they were fighting for; trained a gun dead aft. 
smooth bore v. rifle: but unluckily neither fired Dodd saw, and hailed the mizen top: “ Can 
once without killing; so “there was nothing you two hinder teemte>m firing that gunf” 
proven.” ‘ “ I ratther think we can,” said Fullalove, “ eh. 

The *pirato, bold as he was, got siak of fair colonel P” and tapped his long rifle, 
fighting first; he hoisted his mainsail and drew The Bhip’s bows- no sooner crossed the 
rapidly ahead, with a slight bearing to wind- schooner’s stem than a Malay ran aft with a 
ward, and dismounted a carronade and stove linstock. Pop went the colonel’s ready carbine, 
in tee ship’s quarter-boat, by way of a parting and tee Malay fell over dead, and the linstock 
kick. flew out of. his hand. A tall Portuguese, with a 

The men hurled a contemptuous chaer after movement of rage, snatched it up, and darted to 
him; they thought they had beaten him off. But tee gUn: the Yankee rifle cracked, but a moment 
Dodd knew better.- He was but retiring a little too late. Bang! went the pirate's gun, and 
way to make a more deadly attack than ever: he crashed into the Agra’s side, and passed nearly 
would soon wear, and cross the Agra’s defence- through be# 

less bows, to rake her fore and aft at pistol-. “Ye missed him! Ye missed him!” cried 
shot distance; or grapple, anjl board tee cn- the rival theorist, joyfully. He was mistaken: 
feebled ship two hundred strong. the smoke cleared,' and there was tee pirate 

Dodd flew to the helm, and with his own hands captain leaning wtftmded against the mainmast 
put it hard a weather, to give the deck guns one with a Yankee bullet in his shoulder, and his crew 
more chance, the last, of sinking or disablfhgttho uttering yellj of disma^and vengeance. They 
Destrojm* As the ship obeyed, and a deck gun jumped, and raged, and, brandished their knives, 
bellowedbelow him, he saw a vessel running out and made horrid gesticulations of revenge; and 
from Long Island, and coming swiftly up on his the white eyeballs of the Malays and Papuans 
lee quarter. * glittered fiendishly; tfnd the wounded captain 

It was a schooner. Was she coming to his raised his sounikarm and had a signal hoisted to 
aid P ' bis consort, and she bore up in chase, and 

Horror! A black flag floated from beg fore- jamming her fore latino flat as a board, lay far 
masthead. * . nearer tee nnd than the Agra could, and sailed 

WhileDodd’seyeswerestaring almost out of his three feet tff her two besides. On this superiority 
head at this death blow to hope, Mopk fiAd again; being msd&plear, the situation of tho Merchant 
and just then a pale face oaine close .to Dodd’s, vessel, thowh not so utterly desperate as before 
and solemn voice whispered inkis ear: o» ****■ Monk . Srecfl his lucky shot, became pitiable 
Mm it many dam t” It was the list mate. enough. .Iaphe ran before the wind, the fresh 

Dodd seized hi% hand convulsively, and pointed pirate wad* out her off: if she lay to windward, 
to the pirate’s consoyt coming .up to finish them; she migfitj|>3tpone the inevitablb and fatal col- 
and said, with the calm of a brave m%n’s despair, Mon with spoe as strong as that she had only 
“ Cutlasses! and die hard!” escaped by ay^ypieoe of look; but this would 

At that moment the master gunner fired his give the orippledv!i|ato time to refit and unite to 
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destroy her. Add to this the fading ammunition, 
and the thinned crew! 

Dodd cast his eyes all round the horizon for 
hplp. 

The sea was blank. :* 

The bright sun was hidden now; drops pf rain 
fell, and the wind was beginning to sing; and the 
sea to rise a little, 4 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ let us kheel down! and 
pray for wisdom, in this sore strait.” 

He and his officers kneeled on the quarter 
deck^«S®ten they rose, Dodd stood rapt about 
a minute; his great thoughtful eye saw nb more 
the enemy, the sea, nor anything external; ,»■ 
was turned inward. His officers looked at him 
insilence. 

“Sharpe,” said he, at*last, “there must be# 
way out of them with such a breeze as this is 
now; if we could but see it.” -I 

“Ay, if,” groaned Shgrpe. 

Dodd mused again.- 

“About ship!” said he, softly, like an absent 
man. • * • 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Steer due north!” said he, still like one 
whose mind was elsewhere. 

While the ship was coming about, he gave 
minute orders to the mates and the gunner, to 
ehsure co-operation in the first part of a delicate 
and dangerous manoeuvre he had resolved-to try. 

The wind was W.N.W.: ho was standing 
north: One pirate lay on his lee beam stop¬ 
ping a leak between wind and water, and hacking 
the deck clear of his broken masts and yards. 
The other fresh, and thirsting for the easy prey, 
came up from the N.E., to weather on him' and 
hang on his quarter, pirate fashion. 

When they were distant about a cable’s length, 
the fresh pirate, to meet the ship’s change of 
tactics, changed his own, put his helm up a 
little, and gave the ship a broadshjp, well aimed 
but not destructive, the guns being loaded with 
ball. 

Dodd, instead of replying, as was expected, 
took advantage of the smokq .and put bis ship be¬ 
fore the wind. By this unexpected stroke the ves¬ 
sels engaged ran swiftlpat right angles towards one 
point, and the pirate saw himself menaced with 
two serious perils; a collision, which might send 
him to the bottom of the sea in a minute, or a 
broadside delivered at pistol-shot distance, and 
with no possibility of his making a return. He 
must cither put his helm up oi*down. He ehoge 
the bolder course, put his helm hard a lee, and 
stood ready to give broadside for WSadside. -But < 
ere he ooulS bring bis ke guns tovjear, he must 
offer his bow for one moment to theVihip’s broad¬ 
side ; and in that moment, which DDdd had pro¬ 
vided for, Monk and his mates .raided him fore 
and aft at short distance with all Elbe fire guns 
that were dear on that aide; the Akronadea fol¬ 
lowed and nfcowed him slantwise/ivith grape 
and canister > 'the ajbaost 8iaialtaa#;es'di8<ffiaige 
of eight guns made the shiptepSe, and en¬ 
veloped her in thick amoka^fid shrieks and, 


groans were heard from the sohooner: the 
smoke cleared; the pirate’s mainsail hung on 
deck, his jib-boom was cut off like a carrot 
and the sail struggling; his foresail looked lace, 
lanes of dead and wounded lay still or writhing 
on his deck, and his lee scuppers ran blood into 
thasea. - 

The ship rushed down the wind, leaving the 
schooner staggered and all abroad. But not for 
long; the pirate fired his broadside after all, at 
the now flying Agra, split one of the carronades 
in two, and killed a Lascaryand made a hole in 
the foresail; this done, he. hoisted his mainsail 
again in a trice, sent* Ms wounded below, flung 
his dead overboard, to the horror of their flies, 
and came after the flying ship* yawing and firing 
Ms bow chasers. The sMp was silgpt. She had , 
no shot to throw away. Not .only did she take 
these blows like a ooward, but all signs of life 
disappef^ed on her, except two men at the 
wheel, and the captain on the main gangway. 

Dodd had ordered the crew out of the rigging, 
famed them with cutlasses, and laid them flat on 
the forecastle. He also compelled Kenealy and 
Fullalove to come down out of harm’s way, no 
wiser on the smooth bore question than they 
went up. 

The great patient sMp ran environed by her 
foes; one destroyer right in her course, another 
in her wake, following her with yells of vengeance, 
and pounding away at her—but no reply. 

Suddenly the yells of the pirates on both sides 
ceased, and there was a moment of dead sflenoe 
on the sea. 

Yet nothing fresh had happened. 

Yes, this had happened: the pirates to wind¬ 
ward, and the pirates to leeward, of the Agra, had 
found Bat, at one and the same moment, that the 
merchant captain they had lashed, and bullied, 
and tortured, was a patient but tremendous man. 
It was not only to rake the fresh schooner he 
had put his ship before tbe wind, but also by a 
doable, daring, masterstroke to hurl Ms monster 
ship bodily on the other. Without a foresail she 
could never get outo# his way. Her crew bad 
stopped the leak* a*. .i cut away and unshipped 
the broken foremast, and were stepping a new 
sue, when thejjSw the huge sMp bearing down 
in full saiL’- .Nothing easier than tUfcSftp out of 
bet way cojffid they get the foresail to draw; 
but the. tlrae was short,- the deadly intention 
manifest, the coming destruction swift. 

After .that solemn silence oame a storm of cries 
and curses, as their seamen went to work to fit 
the jhrdf nn$ rdise the sail; while their fighting 
men seized their matchlocks and trained the 
guns, ffhey were well commanded by an heroic 
able villain. Astern the consort thundered; but 
the Agra’s response whs a dead silence more 
awful than broadsides. 

For then was seen with what majesty the 
enduring Anglo-Saxon fights. * 

One of that in . mitable’race on the gangway, 

[ one at the foremast, two at the wheel, conned and 
i steered the great ship down on a hundred match- 
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locks and a grinning broadside, jnit as they would 
have conned and steered her into a British har¬ 
bour. 

Star-board!” said Dodd, in a deep calm voice, 
with.a motion of his hand. 

“ Starboard it is." 

The pirate wriggled ahead a little. The'man 
forward made a silent signal to Dodd. 

“Port!” said Dodd, quietly. 

“ Port it is.” 

But at this critical moment the pirate astern 
sent a mischievous shot, and knocked one of the 
men to atoms at the helms ! 

JDodd waved his hand without a word, and 
another man rose from the deck, and took his 
place in silence, find laid his unshakjng hand on 
the wheel Stained with that man’s warm blood 
whose place he took. 

The high ship was now scarce sixty yards 
distant; she seemed to know: she reardd her lofty 
iigure-head with great awful shoots into the air. 

But now the panting pirates got their new 
foresail hoisted with a joyful shout: it drew, the 
schooner gathered way, and their furious consort 
close on the Agra’s heels just then scourged her 
deck with grapei. 

“ Port!” said Dodd, calmly. 

“Port it is.” 

The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate. 
That acre of coming canvass took, the wind out 
of the swift schooner’s foresail; it flapped: oh,' 
then she was doomed! That awful moment 
parted the races on board her; the Papuans, and 
Sooloos, their black faces livid aud blue with 
horror, leaped yelling into the sea, or crouched 
and whimpered; the yellow Malays and brown 
Portuguese, though blanched to one colour now, 
turned on death like dying panthers, fired two 
cannon slap into the ship’s bows,«and snapped 
thoir muskets and matchlocks at their solitary 
executioner on the ship’s gangway, and out flew 
their knives like crushed wasp’s stings. Ceash ! 
the Indiaman’s cut-water in thjpk smoke beat in 
the schooner’s broadside : down went her masts 
to leeward like fishing-rods whipping the water; 
there was a horrible shrieking yell; wild forms 
leaped off on the Agra, and were hacked to $ie*es 
almost cjfipthey reached the deck—a surge, a 
chasm inthe sea, filled with an instant rush of 
engulphing waves, a long, awful, grating, grind¬ 
ing noise, never to be forgotten in this world, all 
along under the ship’s keel—and the fearful 
majestic monster passed on over the blank she 
had made, with a pale orew standing silent and 
awestruck on her deck ; a cluster of w&d heads 
and staring eyeballs bobbing like corks in her 
foaming wake, sole relic of the ' blolted-out 
destroyer; and a wounded man staggering on 
the gangway, with hands uplifted urn staring 
eyes. • 

Shot in two places, the head and the breast 1 

With a loud cry of pity and dismay, Sharpe, 
Fullaloye, Kenealy, and others, rushe^ to catoh 
him; but, ere they got near, the captain of the 
triumphant ship fell down on his hands and 


knees, his head sunk over the gangway, and'his 
blood ran fast and pattered in the midst of them, 
on the deck he had defended so bravely. 

* : . .f. ...... . 

BEHIND THE SCENES AT VESUVIUS! 

Whisk I first began what proved to be a long 
and intimate acquaintance with Mount Vesuvius, 
its condition and general appearance were very 
different from what they now are. Itwa9 in con¬ 
tinuous but very harmless action.••'ESI more 
.than two years, daring which I lived in full 
view of the volcano, there was never, so far as 
I know, a pause of more than five minutes be¬ 
tween its eruptions. A jet of red-hot stones 
.sprung gracefully from the topmost peak, most 
partYif which fell back into the capacious throat 
from which they had issued, while the few which 
escaped never came far enough to reach a visitor. 
Constant processions of chair-bearers, carrying 
male and female Guy Fawkeses, bad worn a firm 
staircase upon the extreme edge of an olff lava- 
stream, up which they proceeded safely and 
easily, not forgetting, however, so soon as they 
had reached the edge of the cone, to throw them¬ 
selves down in welt-studied attitudes of exhaus¬ 
tion, mutely appealing to the sympathies of their 
burfiens. A descent of some ten feet led into 
the crater, which was entirely floored with lava, 
bine and brown rook, everywhere at the same 
level, save at one point where it rose into a mass 
of magnificent precipices, gorgeously coloured 
in all hues of green, brown, ana orange. Close 
against these precipices stood the central chim¬ 
ney of soft hot black ashes, in shape a gigant ic 
tile-kiln, continually self-augmented by the 
stones flung front its own throat. The circum¬ 
ference of the crater was, at that time, about a 
mile and a half, the edge tolerably horizontal, 
excepting on the left of the ascent, where it 
rose into a* high peak, higher even than the 
central chimney or than the adjacent mountain 
of Somma, which is the broken shell of the old 
Vesuvius, destroyer of the buried cities. Across 
the field of lava is path had been formed by 
piling on each hand any inconvenient block, and 
along this path the refreshed chairmen used to 
trot to th^opjosite edge of the cone, whence a 
perfectly map-like view of Pompeii is attained, 
the streets, squares, temples, and amphitheatre 
f looking like an architectural toy. 

A descending path through the soft grey ash 
aviing been also established, the 
ment of the volcano as a show- 
place seeniti&parfeot, and looked to the casual 
visitor as. satisfactory and as likely ttflast as the 
institutions ff the country looked to the same 
visitor. YeXa steady and vent gradual process 


visitor. YeM steady am „ _,_ 

of change wls going on all tire while. From 
time to timeldong the surface of fee lava-field 
would be setl a line of amoke, looking by day 
uming peat on a moor, bnt at 
of me, a streamlet of burning 
ing—as lava almost always does 
‘ a self-made ridge, usually 
r a course of eighty or a 


exactly lj 
night a a 
lava, which 
—along the 
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its force 
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The mystery was at length eten*ed TO, mid that 
in a mannw which at first was really startling. 
I was sitting alone on the edge of the. crater. 


American, but that my pronunciation of the 






mentioned, as the most picturesque object then 
offered by the voleano. The utter silence of a 
calm hot noon prevailed; save my comrade (oat 
of sight somewhere) there was not a soul on the 
mountain, and the usual sssrbreese had either 
not set in or not reached to that height. The 
only sound which broke, or rather intensified, 
the silence was the occasional pant from the 
mountain followed by its harmless jet of stones, 
to which custom had rendfted us so indifferent as 
th£t we never raised our heads from our paper. 
Suddenly a wild ^nd waiting sound as of tortured 
spirits filled the whole atr around and above 
me, dying gradually away through the atmo¬ 
sphere. The effect on the nerves in the midst 
of this total solitude may be fairly deemed the 
reverse of agreeable. I rose hastily, and* went 
in search of my friend, whom I met returning to- 
wards me, equally surprised, and I may honestly 
say equally alarmed, with myself. Various con-* 
jectures, all equally unsatisfactory, were pro¬ 
pounded, when again the wild yell filled the air, 
and died out as before. It undoubtedly pro¬ 
ceeded from the sky, but in the vicinity of the 
central orifice, and we accordingly set ourselves 
to watch steadily the phenomena of eruption. 
Our pains were soon rewarded. The regulaf ] 
process *svas an explosion which, from its sound, 
appeared to originate not more than twenty or 
thirty feet below the volcano’s* mouth, accom¬ 
panied by a slight concussion of the ground, and 
followed in a few seconds by the jet of stones 




^ Naturally I said,“ Just as your pronun¬ 

ciation showed me that you were American.” 
“Well now!” with an air of simple wonder¬ 
ment* “ huff was that ?” He then went on to 
ask if onr atores in London were as handsome 
as the stores in Paris? I confessed with some 
humility that,Ohz shops scarcely equalled in 
brihianoy those. Qf the Boulevards and the Hue 
de Bavoli., Ah, well ! so he had heard. In 
that case he shmridn’t.think muehofjthan : the 
Paris stores were noway to be compared to the 
stores in New York. In fact, everything in 
Europe (he had landed at HAvre a fortnight 
ago) seemed worn out: he had been disap- 

_Jit. ___at;_ 1_i. . a ■» • 


and ashes. It now appeared that occasionally, 


than the stones attained. This globe appeared 
in violent agitation, which I can describe only 
by saying that every partiele of smoke seemed 
anxious to hide itself m the centre of the mass. 
In a few seconds the struggle resulted in the 


smoke of a discharged 


self-rotatory motion. The formation and dis¬ 
appearance of the ring were accompanied by the 


further investigation convinced us that to these 


trace the thin line of smoke representing the stick. 

The last of our experiences is worth recording, 
as it gave us as olose an insight into Vulcan’s 
forge as is ever granted to mortals. It was a 
fine afternoon, ana the mountain was gay with 
visitors. One, an American, I had previously 
met at the table d’hfite of the Hotel des 
Bergues in Geneva.’ At that time he had 
begun, conversation by informing*me that, 
from my appearance, he bad supposed me to. he 


towards Mont Blanc, which was fast fading 
from rose-tint to ghostb»grey, and endeavour^ 
feebly to cover my (ana Europe’s) defeat by a 
metaphysical cobweb, as to whether he thought 
it possible for a man “to expect to be disap¬ 
pointed.” On recognising here in the south the 
stem critic of European institutions, I did not 
venture to briirn forward Vesuvius as a cham¬ 
pion for the old hemisphere, for the mountain 
was on that-day as busy as Neapolitans are said 
to be, and as Homans really are. Not a partiele 
of lava was in motion, and the breathings of the 
monster were like the tranquil puffs of a medi¬ 
tative smoker. So remarkable, in fact, was the 
quiet, that an ascent of the central mount was 
voted practicable, and was attempted by most of 
our party. The American went silently on in 
search.of disappointment; an enthusiastic Eng¬ 
lishman was convinced he should find “fun” up 
there; the inevitable English girl was there— 
where is she not ? If we had had but a French 
painter to shame us all, by saving the “ jeune 
miss” from tome fearful peril, the cast would 
have been complete. The mount, though steep, 
was easy oT access, being entirely coated with soft 
black ashes, quite as hot os was agreeable, but 
offering a firm foothpld, so that in a few minutes 
we reached the summit. Th& scene was curious 
rather than terrific.* A narrow ridge of soft ash 
encompassed S basin, or rather saucer—for it 
was apparently very shallow—the bottom of 
which was concealed from us by a mass of small 
pebbles glowing and shimmering with intense 
heat., biasing with rays brilliant as diamonds and 
carbuncles. The effect was truly gorgeous; such, 
sit least, sbemed to me the proper epithet. The 
Englishman^jironounced it “Jolly." “Hallo! 
what’s that P? why, it’s a shoe! Hero, you chap 
—Bastony n aha, catching hold of his guide’s 
stick, he tied to fish out a mysterious object 
ut ten feet distant, very close to 
e stick was too short, “ a step 
longer,” said the Roman mother, 
>ut to take that step, when the 
rnest gesticulations, pointed out 
t. that the whole jewelled floor 
tion:—not merely an illusion 
hut a veritable dancing of 
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each separate pebble. The mass of spatter 
stood upon nothing, and we were actual}? on the 
edge of the bottomless pit! Even our energetic 
friend was calmed, and made no further attempt 
to draw from its dread a^ode what, if it .wen} 
really a shoe, must have been either the glass 
slipper of Cinderella, or the other brass one of 


“By Jove 1 Isn’t, it like beer F” said a voice 
at my side. The "national simile way , not ill 
chosen ^-tl»3 heaving of the mass of glowing 
embers, and the slight cracks which from time to 
time permitted the escape of gas, were strikingly 
like the movement'observable in the scum of a 
fermenting vat. The feeling of insecurity, and 
the consciousness that we were there upon very 
uncertain sufferance, induced us to retreat jfana 
the party were at various stages of the descent, 
when we received a fearful warning that the 
patience of the, mountain liad been tested too 



, and is how a yawning gulf, surrounded by crum¬ 
bling precipices, which have accumulated in ill. 
compacted masses higher even than the Punta del 
Palo, which for many years has been the highest 
peak. Lava-streams flow now—when they flow 
at, all—not from the crater, but front the Base of 
the cone; and the mephitic fissures which lately 
opened at the foot pf the mountain near the sea, 
seem to point to a time when a further encroach¬ 
ment to seaward bn the partof the volcano shall 
take place, and the present Vesuvius be left an 
empty shell, like.Somma, thmSolfatara, or the 
mob of nameless volcanoes which crowd the. 
gigantic base of Etna. “■ 

** 


. THE UNCOMMERCIAL iM'pLLEK- 

It cameinto my mind that f would reoal in 
these notes a few of the many hostelries I have 
rested ‘at in the course of my journeys; and, 
indeed, I had taken up my pen for the purpose, 
when I was baffled by an accidental circumstance. 
Ft. was the having to leave off, to wish the 
owner of a certain bright face that looked in at 
my door, “many happy returns of the day.” 
Thereupon a new thought came into my mind, 
driving its predecessor out, and I began to recal 
—instead of Inns—the birthdays that I have put 
up at, on my way to this present sheet of paper. 

I can very well remember being taken out to 
visit some peach-faced creature m a blue sash, 
and shoes to correspond, whose life I supposed to- 
consiat entirely of birthdays. Upon seed-cake, 
sweet wine, and shining presents, that glorified 
young person seemed to me to be exclusively 
reared. At so early a stage of my travels did I 


assist a^the anniversary of her nativity (and be¬ 
come enamoured of her), that I had not yet ac¬ 
quired the recondite knowledge that a birthday is 
the common property of all who axe bom, but sup- 


favounng Heavens on tliat one distmguisliect 
infant. There was no other company, and we sat 
in a shady bower'—under a table, as my better 
(or worse) knowledge leads me to believe—and 
were regaled-with saccharine substances ju$„ 
liquids, until it was time to part. A bittgr 
powder was administered to me next.morning, 
and I was wretched. On the wholppa pretty 
accurate foreshadowing of my more sjatore ex¬ 
periences in such wise! ; 

Then came the time when, inseparable from 
one’s own birthday, was a, certain sepse of merit, 
a consciousness of well-earned distinction. When 
I regarded my birthday as a graceful achievement 
of my own, a monument of my perseverance, in¬ 
dependence, and good sense, redound ite greatly 
to my honour. This was at about the penoa when 
01jmpia Squires became iavolvid in the anni¬ 
versary. Olympis was most beaspfhl (of course), 
and I loved her to that degree, that l used to be 
obliged to get out of ihy tittle led in the night, 
expressly to exclaim to Sojitgde, “O, Olympia 
Squires r .Visions of Olynutra, clothed entirely 
in sage-green, from which L infer a defectively 
educated taste on the part of her respected 
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parents, who were necessarily unacquainted with 
the South Kensington 1 Museum, : still arise 
before me: Truth li sacred, and the visions are 


My memory presents a birthday when Olympia 
and I were taken by an iinfeelmg relative^-some 
cruel uncle, Or the like—to & alow torture called 
an Orrery. The terrible instrument was set up 
at the local Theatre, and I had expressed a pro¬ 
fane wish in the morning that it was a Play: 
for which a seridhs aunt had probed' my con¬ 
science deep, and my poc^et deeper, by reclaim¬ 
ing a bestowed half-crown.] It was a venerable 
add a shabby Orrery, at least one thousand stars 
and twenty-five comets behind the age. Never¬ 
theless, it igas awful. When the low-spited gen¬ 
tleman with'the«rand said “Ladies and gentle¬ 
men” (meaning particularly Olympia and me). 


alarming. Then the planets and stare began. 
Sometimes they wouldn’t oome on, sometime^ 
they wouldn’t go off, sometimes they lad hides in 
them, and mostly they didn’t seem to be good 
likenesses. All this time the gentleman with the 
wand was going on in the dark (tapping away 
at the Heavenly bodies between whiles, like a 
wearisome woodpecker), about a sphere re¬ 
volving on its own axis eight hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand millions of times—or miles—m 
two hundred and sixty-three thousand five hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four millions of something elses, 
until I thought if this was a birthday it were 
better never to have been born. Olympia, also, 
became much depressed, and we both slumbered 
and woke cross, and still the gentleman was 
going on in the dark—whether up in the stars, 
or down on the stage, it would have been hard 
to make out; if it had been wiyth trying— 
cyphering away about planes of orbitB, to such 
an infamous extent that Olympia, stung to mad¬ 
ness, aotually kicked me. A pretty birthday 
spectacle when the lights were turned up again, 
and all the schools in thp town (including the 
National, who had come in for nothing, and 
serve them right, for they were always throwing 
stones) were discovered with exhausted cCni^e- 
nances, screwing their knuckles into their eyes, 
or clutchMg their heads of hair. A pretty 
birthday speech when Doctor Sleek of the 
City-Free bobbed up his powdered head in the 
stage-box, and said that before this assembly 
dispersed he really must beg to express his 
entire approval of a lecture as improving, as in¬ 
forming, as devoid of anything that could Call a 
blush into the cheek of youth, as any it had ever 
been his lot to hear delivered. A pretty birth¬ 
day altogether, when JLstronomy couldn’t leave 
poor small Olympia Squires and me alone, but 
must put an ehd to our loves! For, we never 
got over it; the threadbare Orrery outwore our 
mutual tenderness; the man with the wand was 
too much for the boy .with the bow. 

When shall I disconnect tho combined smells 
of oranges, brown paper, and straw, from those 
other birthdays at school, when 'the coining 


hamper Cast its shadow before, and when a week 
of sbcialharmony—shall I add of admiring and 
affectionate, popularity—led up to that Institu¬ 
tion F What noble sentiments were expressed 
to me in the days before the hamper, what vows 
of friendship were sworn to nie, what exceed¬ 
ingly old knives were given me, what generous 
avowals of having b$en in the wrong emanated 
from elsp]obstinate spirits once enrolled among 
my enemies 1 The birthday of the potted game 
and guaira jelly, is still made special to me by 
the noble conduct of Bully Globsdh. "Letters 
from home had mysteriously inquired whether I 
should be much surprised ana disappointed if 
among the treasures in tin# coming hamper I 
discovered potted game, and guava jelly from 
the Western Indies/ I had mentioned those 
hint? in confidence to a few friends, and had 
promised to give away, as I now see reason to 
believe, a handsome covey of partridges potted, 
and about a hundred-wfight of guava jelly. It 
was now that Globson, Bully no more, sought 
me out in the playground. He was a big 
fat boy, with a big fat head and a big fat 
fist, and at the beginning of that Half had 
raised such a bump on my forehead that I 
couldn’t get my hat of state on, to go to church. 
He said that after an interval of cool reflection 
(four months) he now felt this blow to have 
been an error of judgment, and that he wished 
to apologise for the same. Not onlv that, but, 
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THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


time, Flipfleld gave liim up for the day, and 
had them removed. It was then that the 
Long-lost gained the height of bis popularity 
with the company; for my own part, I felt con¬ 
vinced that I loved him dearly. Flipfield’s 
dinners are perfect, and he is the . easiest and 
best of entertainers. Dinner went on brilliantly, 
and the more the Long-lost didn’t come, the 
more comfortable we grew, and the more highly 
we thought of him. Flipfield’s own man (who 
has a regard for me) was in the act of struggling 
with an ignorant stipendiary, to wrest from him 
the wooden leg of a Guinea-fowl which he was 
pressing on my acceptance, and to substitute a 
sliA of the breast, when a ringing at the door¬ 
bell suspended tljp strife. I looked round me, 
t and perceivgfl the sudden pallor which I knew 
my own visage regaled, reflected in the faces of 
the company. Flipfleld hurriedly excused him¬ 
self, went out, was absent for about a ^pinute or 
two, and then re-entered with the Long-lost. 

I beg to say distinctly that if the stranger 
had brought Mont Blanc with him, or hadcome 
attended by a retinue of eternal snows, he conld' 
not have chilled the circle to the marrow in a 
more efficient manner. Embodied Failure sat 
enthroned upon the Long-lost’s brow, and per¬ 
vaded him to his Long-lost boots. In vain Mrs. 
Flipfleld senior, opening her arms, exclaimed, 
“ My Tom!” and pressed his nose against the 
counterfeit presentment of his other parent. In 
vain Mias Flipfleld, in the first transports of 
this re-union, showed him a dint upon her 
maidenly cheek, and asked him if he remem¬ 
bered when he aid that with the bellows P We, 
the bystanders, were overcome, but overcome 
by the palpable, undisguisable, utter, and total 
break-down of the Long-lost. Nothing he 
could have done would have set him right with 
us but his instant return to the Ranges. In 
the very same moments it became established 
that the feeling was reciprocal; and that the 
Long-lost detested us.' When a friend of the 
family (not myself, upon my honour), wishing 
to set things going again, asked him, while he 
partook of soup—asked him with an amiability 
of intention beyond all praise, but yitli a weak¬ 
ness of execution open to defeat—what kind of 
river he considered the Ganges, the Long-lost, 
scowling a i/the friendof the family over his spoon, 
as one of an abhorrent race,replied, "Why a river 
of water, I suppose,” afd spooned his soup into 
himself with a malignancy of hand and eye that 
blighted the amiable questioner. Not an opinion 
could be elicited from the Long-lost, in unison 
with the sentiments of any individual present. 
He contradicted FUpfield dead, before he had 
eaten his salmon. He had no idea—or greeted 
to have no idea—that it was his brother’s birth¬ 
day, and on the communication of that interest¬ 
ing fact to him, mdrely wanted to make him out 
four years older than he was. He-was an anti¬ 
pathetical being, with a peculiar power and gift 
of treading on everybody’s tenderest place. 
They talk in America of a man’s “ PJatform.” 
I should describe the Platform of the Long-lost, 
as a Platform, composed of other people’s corns, 


on which he had stumped his way, with all his 
might and main, to his present position. It is 
needless to add that Flipfield’s great birthday 
went by the board, and that he was a wreck 
when I pretended at parting to wish him many 
happy returns of it. * 

There is another Class of birthdays at which I 
have so frequently assisted, that 1 may assume 
such birthdays to be pretty well known to the 
human race. My fnend Mayday’s birthday is 
an example. The, guests have no knowledge 
of one another except on that one slay in the 
year, and are annually terrified for a week by 
the prospect of meeting one another again. 
There is a fiction among u# that we nave 
uncommon reasons for being particularly lively 
mid spirited on the occasion, whereas deep 
despondency is no phrase for the expression of 
our feelings. But the wonderful feature of the 
case is, that we are in tacit accordance to avoid 
the subject—to keep it aS far off as possible, as 
long as possible—and to talk about anything else, 
rather than the joyful event. I may*even go so 
far as to assert that there is a dumb compact 
among us that we will pretend that it is not 
Mayday’s birthday. A mysterious and gloomy 
Being, who is said to have gone to school with 
Mayday, and who is so lank and lean that he 
seriously impugns the Dietary of the establish¬ 
ment at which they were jointly educated, always 
leads us, as I may say, to the block, by laying 
his grisly band on a decanter and begging us to 
fill our glasses. The devices and pretences that 
I have seen put in practice to defer the fatal 
moment, and to interpose between this man and 
his purpose, are innumerable. I have known 
desperate guests, when they saw the grisly hand 
approaching the decanter, wildly to begin, with¬ 
out any antecedent whatsoever, " That reminds 

me-” and to plunge into long stories. When 

at last the hand and the decanter come together, 
a shudder, a palpable perceptible shudder, goes 
round the table. We receive the reminder that 
it is Mayday’s birthday, as if it were the anni¬ 
versary of some profound disgrace he had under¬ 
gone, and we sought to comfort him. And when 
we have drunk Mayday’s health, and wished him 
many happy returns, we are seized for some 
moments w\|tha ghastly blitheness, an unnatural 
levity, as if we fare in the first flushed reaction 
of having undergone a surgical operation. 

Birthdays of this species have a public as well 
as a private phase. My "boyhood’s home,” 
Dgllborougli, presents a case in point. An Im¬ 
mortal Somebody was wanted in Dulifcorough, to 
dimple for a day the stagnant face or tho 
waters; he was rather wanted by Dnllborough 
generally, and much wanted by the principal 
hotel-keeper. The County history was looked 
up for a locajly Immortal Somebody, bat the 
registered Duilborough .von ides were all No¬ 
bodies. In tWs state, of things, it is hardly ne¬ 
cessary lord that Duilborough did what 
every man d ’jp when he wants to write a book 
or deliver a leeWe, and is provided with all the 
materials exceptor ^subject. It fell back upon 
Shakespeare. 
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No sooner was it resolved to celebrate Shake¬ 
speare’s birthday in Dullborough, than the po¬ 
pularity of the immortal baydbpcame surprising. 
You might have supposed the first edition of 
his works to liave beep ppUis^d last week, 
and enthusiastic J iuttborough to hare got half 
through them. (I doubt, by the way, whether it 
had ever done half Wat, but this is a private 
opinion.) A. young gentleman with a'sChnpt,. 
the retention of which for two years had en- 
feeblcdhis mind, and undermined his knees, 

gained flesh. Portraits of Shafespeare^roke 
out in the book-shop windows, and our principal 
artist painted a Urge original portrait in oils for 
the decoration of the dining-room. It was notin 
the least like any of the Other portraits, and waa 
ex ceed ingly admired, the head being much swollen. 
At the Institution, the Deb&tingSociety discussed 
the new question, Was there sufficient ground for 
supposing that the Immortal Shakespeare ever 
stole deer? This was indignantly decided by 
an overwhelming majority in the negative; in : 
deed, there was but one vote on the Poaching 
side, and that was the vote of the orator who 
had undertaken to advocate it, and who became 
Quite an obnoxious character—particularly to 
the Dullborough “ roughs,” who were about as 
well informed on the matter as most other 
people. Distinguished speakers were invited 
down, and very nearly came (but not quite). 
Subscriptions were opened, and committees 
sat, and it- would have been far from a popular 
measure hi the height of the excitement, to 
have told Dullborough that it wasn’t Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon. Yet, after all these prcpa- 
rations, when the great festivity' took place, 
and the portrait, elevated aloft, surveyed the 
company as if it were in danger of springing a 
mine of intellect and blowing itself up, it did 
undoubtedly happen, according to the inscrutable 
mysteries of things, that nooody'could be in¬ 
duced, not to say to touch upon Shakespeare, 
but to come within a mile of him, until the 
crack speaker of Dullborough rose to propose the 
immortal memory., Which*he did with the per¬ 
plexing and astonishing result that before he had 
repeated the great name half a ijozen times, or 
had been upon his legs as many minutes, he was 
assailed with a general shout of Question !” 


TH# SOUP QUESTION. 

Wx eat and drink at once when we take soup j 
that is to say, we supply at once the daily waste 


two names for the one &ct of feeding. Soup is 
above the arbitrary distinction between food 
that is thin and food that is thie|. We drink 
water, we eat porridge. But soup we eat, and 
soup we drink, soup we take, and coup we have. 
It is the greater that contains the Ida.-Soup con¬ 
tains all sorts of meat, soup contras also vege¬ 
tables of every kind, soup contals pepper and 1 
salt and all condiments, soupje*ifiii» water, and 
soup often conjoins wine. jfSoup is meat and a 


great deal more, vegetables and a great deal 
more, the refreshing draught and a great deal 
more; at once the whet and satisfaction to tire 
appetite. It is the elixir of life, rich creative 
essence of man’s flesh and blood. Always upon 
condition that it be good soup. 

Good catholic victual should contain not 
merely one or two of the constituents of solid 
humanity, but as nearly as possible all of them, 
many as they are, and soup can do that. Let 
the chemist whisper to the cook, and every ele-, 
meat of man’s substantial fife can be provided 
in this palatable brew, that has the very name 
of deglutition given "to it, as a thing'not to 
be conceived apart from the enjoyment of it^as 
that which we sup or swallow. In Wiclif’s 
Bible, death is said to be not swallowed, but , 
souped or supen up in victoryi 

But some of the old Germans, like Geheim- 
rath 'Hofmann of Halle, saw with regret the 
soup-eating of their countrymen. Soup, they 
said—warm soup—is expanded with hot air, it 
.distends the stomach, it dilutes the gastric 
juice. If you must eat soup, take it for supper, 
out don’t fill your stomach with it, and then 
drop into it salt meat, tough relishes, sauer¬ 
kraut, and over-baked solids. Soup has posses¬ 
sion of the stomach, and soup cannot digest 
them. Nonsense, said the German householder, 
who took his couple of plates of soup as preface 
to a savoury substantial dinner. Nonsense, 16ok 
at the French, how they make everything into 
soups, and flourish thereupon. Ah, yes, replied 
the.warning doctors; look at the French, in¬ 
deed j but they almost live on their soups, and 
have accordingly soup-eating stomachs. They 
don’t want such masses of hard stimulating 
food at we hungry Germans do, and French 
gastric juice isn’t equal to the digestion of such 
victuals. Once soup-eaters, always soup-eaters. 
The elderly Frenchman who should put a pound 
of German sausage into his stomach, would have 
to go down with it into his grave, unless it were 
extricated by an operation. Avoid soup, ye 
full blooded, said, also, the German Goheimrath, 
for it makes rich blood very fast, and you’ll soon 
have excess pf it. German gastric juice is very 
ft p* and strong, and it wahts something tough 
and hard at mid-day, to occupy it well, and keep 
it out of mischief. That is the truff theory of 
sauer-kraut and sausage. Without some such 
inward bolstering, every pan would be devoured 
bv. his own stomach in course of time. The 
German people would disappear, and there 
would remain covering the ground, like leeches 
in a tropical forest, millions of hungry stomachs 
gaping for their food. The Geheimrath Hof¬ 
mann .recommended tough hard meat for dinner, 
and a lump of butter sent after it to grease its 


German gastric juice liad seijfed with it. Some¬ 
thing to that effect, is tbe tod theory of butter 
after dinner,, but the theory of after-dinner 
cheese is wholly diif«$t. The practice of 
cheese after dinner began in the opinion that 
cheese stopped at the entrance of the stomach. 
The final piece of ohCese was the stopper put 
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Made then with one proportion of pearl barley 
and one of peas to four of potatoes, bread,' salt, 
vinegar, and water as before; the cost Of each 
portion of soup was reduced to a farthing ;■ or, 
strictly, the cost was forty-one farthings* for 
forty dinners. The same soup in London would 
now cost, perhaps, a halfpenny a pint. A morttel 
of strong w.ell-flavourea cheese grated and 
sprinkled over this'soup adds to its relish. If 
any meat, or salt fish, or other such flavouring 
matter be added, it should be cut, after boiling, 
into fjleC>-s as small even as barleycorns, for the 
diffusion of its flavour, and all boiling should be 
very gentle, and all coppers would be the better 
for having double bottoms. In the Munich 
kitchen it was found that sis hundred pints of 
soup could be made with only forty-four pounds 
of pine wood, for the philosopher attenaed not 
more carefully to the economy of food than,to 
the economy of fuel, of which commonly one- 
half is wasted that & burnt in every kitchen. 
For the cheapest soup he can suggest. Count 
Rumford's receipt is, “Take of water eight, 
gallons, and, mixing it with five pounds or 
barley-meal, boil it to the consistency of a 
thick jelly. Season it with salt, pepper, vine¬ 
gar, sweet herbs, and four red herrings 
pounded in a mortar. Instead of bread, add 
five pounds of Indian com made into samp, 
stir together with a ladle, and serve up in por¬ 
tions of twenty ounces.” Samp is Indian com 
deprived of its husks by ten or twelve hours 3 
soaking in water and wood-ashes,, the kernels 
being afterwards simmered for a couple of days, 
until they swell to a great size and burst. The 
proper cost of a portion of this soup and samp 
would be something less- than the third of a 
penny, if the Indian com were obtained at its 
fair price of five farthings a pound. 

There was lately left with us “for con¬ 
scientious consideration,” together with a news¬ 
paper cutting in evidence that (Lath by starva¬ 
tion is no unknown horror amidst the wealth 
of London, a small packet of greasy powder, 
labelled “Count Rumford’s Soup unproved.” 
The benevolent idpa was, that in all impoverished 
'districts there should be sold such packets pro¬ 
fessing to give the substance ojj a pint of good 
soup for a halfpenny. We conscientiously fol¬ 
lowed the directions, which were simply to boil 
for three minutes in a pint of water over a 
moderate firi|. The result was a thin brown 
liquid, by no means palatable. We boiled on for 
twenty.minutes, stirring mdBfassiduously, for^he 
powder had a suspicious resemblance to a half¬ 
penny-worth of groats seasoned with a dash of 
meat greSse, and a sprinkling of caraway-seeds. 
But the soup, though improved by more boiling, 
did not thicken, and altiiough one might con¬ 
ceive it welcome to one perishing from hunger, 
starvation must, we thought, have set in veryde- 
, ddedly before any one could be persuaded to gulp 
down a pint of it. The dry groats oCwJjich gruel is 
> ioade, or Indian meal, might, of cqfarse, cunningly 
ynixea with pea-powder.burat onion, dried celery, 
■' a pinch of dried and poundad herring, Or other 
' iheap flavourjpgs, be sol£ in halfpenny packets, 


which would make a pint of thin but whole¬ 
some brown soup-flavoured gruel, and the honest 
manufacture and sale of suoli soup-powders 
would, as our correspondent rightly feels, be of 
unquestionable advantage to the very poor. 

But it is bard to say who should despair of 
food who can compass the three requisites for 
soup-making—fire, water, aud an iron pot. In 
this noble form of soup, cookery seems actually 
to create food. The waste bread and scrapings 
of the rolling-pin and pasteboard, the refuse 
cabbage-leaves and stalks, 0 and' turnip-parings, 
pea-shells, and discarded outside bits of ce¬ 
lery, the rind of bacon, fish-bones, and the mcat- 
boncs of London, would, rightly economised in 
every house, feed a small army of poor. There 
should be no kitchen without its pot-au-feu, 
constantly simmering, into which is cast, not 
without strict regard to cleanliness, every re¬ 
jected sgrap that contains nourishment, ana out 
of which can be drawn daily liquor oltlife, which 
a slight touch of the cook’s skill fhakes into 
)alatable soup either for the household itself, or 
’or the poorer households that are brought- 
into a right social relation with its inmates. 
In the Crimea, before English soldiers knew 
how to turn their food to account, every knot 
of "French privates had its pot-au-feu, or black 
pot, into which the men clubbed to throw 
their inferior rations with what few vegetables 
they could get, and even sorrel aud nettles 
gathered on the spot: thus getting quarts of 
good soup and savoury stews out of the most 
unpromising 'materials. When poor Soyer, 
who taught some of this lesson to us in the 
Crimea, and well understood, with all his 
pleasant vanities, the highest social function 
of a cook, went to instruct the Irish, he found 
very unwilling pupils. They said, “ It’s making 
pigs of us 0 he is, to tell us to stew offal and 
scrapings.” And yet, how nourishing and pa¬ 
latable is the food thus scorned. 

Look at the sturdy Norman peasant who is 
half built out of cabbage soup. You see in his 
poor cottage tile clean brass soup-pan filled with 
fresh water from the spring, and kept under a 
close wickeg cover that looks like a flat beehive. 
A'string from the cover pHses through a pulley 
on the ceiling, and the other end hangs ready to 
the hand of the housewife when she- shreds her 
cabbage-leaves and other vegetables. By a pull 
at the string she lifts tfyp cover as she tosses the 
cut leaves into her pah, then dropping it imme¬ 
diately, to keep the flies and dust out of the 
food. The bright soup-pan remains under the 
basket ,nntil it is placed over the fire, and when 
the soup is made, it is replaced under the same 
cover Jintil the soup is served on the table. In 
no duke’s kitchcu is there a nicer sense of clean¬ 
liness.. Now, many a strong fellow eats nothing 
but this soup ana bread. After the cabbage 
has been boiled some time, there are added a few 
bits of bread and onion fried in batter or fat. 
Or, the good Norman hqnsewife begins with the 
grease and onions, adds the cabbage and water, 
boils for a long time, and throws in the bread 
just before serving. 
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By our sea-shore, we might imitate the Nor¬ 
man method of reducing little white fish in 
the stew-pot with a few herbs into a sort of 
water souchi called bouillabaise, which is capital 
eating, cools into a dear and very firm jelly, and, 
if kept hot, with water added, remains good for 
a long time. Of all this, and of mnch else in 
French cottage cookery, delightful accounts will 
be found in a couple of recent volumes entitled 
Life in Normandy, showing how a genial and 
accomplished Highland laird, now dead, made 
himself at home tty the Bay of Cancale, and 
cleverly observed and recorded what he saw 
with an especial eye to‘the better feeding of 
till poor in his own land, for “it was suggested 
that ingenious foreign devices and engines for 
t ensnaring, {{rowing, and gathering food, and for 
making it eatable, might be so aesoribed as to 
benefit the poor at home, whose single dish of 
potatoes might easily be varied at a sigall post.” 
It was argued that a good cheap dinner at 
home would tempt a poor man from bad dear 
drink abroad, ana that a poor Scotchman’s wifjg 
might be taught to do that which poor wives do; 
elsewhere. Enlivening the execution of his main 
purpose with a pleasant setting of the incidents 
of life in Normandy, the Scotchlaird made a broth 
of a book, wholesome victual and good entertain¬ 
ment, as all 'wholesome victual ought to be. 

A curious passage in this gentleman’s expe¬ 
rience, backed by what he was told in Nor¬ 
mandy, *raises the question of snail-soup. We 
do eat sea-snails, periwinkles, but we leave the 
land-snails and slugs to consume our faults, 
hearing only with a shiver that iu other lands 
they have been found eatable. Now it is said 
that soup made of the common black slug is 
one of tne lightest and most nutrition kinds 
of food that can be given to an invalid. 

In a gravel-pit near Sydenham anj'rishman and 
his family once squatted. They built a hovel near 
the side of the pit, and the man earned large 
wages as a gravel-digger, till he was one day 
killed by the fall of a bank he was cutting. The 
widow and children continued tb live in the hut, 
and it was remarked that although they had no 
visible means of subsistence, she pnd her chil¬ 
dren were more fat and rosy than any labourer's 
family in the parish. Hen-roosts having been 
robbed, and slieep stolen, suspicion of course 
fell on the widow, a search-warrant was ob¬ 
tained, and. the constables, finding a good-sized 
cask, containing what they took to be the stdlen 
meat cut into little morsels, wheeled the cask off 
on a hand-barrow, and carried the woman off with 
it to the magistrate, her children following her, 
weeping bitterly. “ Oh, darling,” she said to a 
friendly youth who passed, “spake forme and 
the children; it’s not mutton, though it’s their 
meat and mine, and has kept death from our 
door this bitter winter!” What it was she 
would not tell before “ them blackguards” the 
constables. But when the magistrate had in¬ 
spected the barrel, apd also declaring its con¬ 
tents not to be mutton, asked her to tell what 
it did contain, in order to clear herself of all 
suspicion,she replied, “ Send them fellows away. 
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and I will tell your honour.” To the magis- j 
trate’s private ear she accordingly confided that 
she and her children were living on salted slugs. 
She had seen them given to a young man in 
Ireland sick of consumption, and ne throve and 
got quite fat upon them. When destitute, she 
thought that what had been so good for him 
might feed her children. First, she tried them 
fresh, and finding that the children throve, she 
took to salting them. Her way was to drop them 
into boiling water, and afterwards lay them with 
salt in a cask. She and her . children had pre¬ 
pared two casks full, which had fed them all the 1 
winter, and the cask now seized contained the 
remainder of her store. The poor woman’s secret 
was kept from the constables, but told to a few 
neighbouring gentry, who subscribed that, the 
wiaofc might in future not want bread. 

A Norman landlady was asked whether the 
people in her part of the world ever ate snails P 
“Yes,” she said, “the? are sometimes used 
here, but only as a medicine. In La Vend€e, 
and some other parts of France, they arc eaten 
(the Lord defend me!) from taste. When my 
husband was on service in the army, he was a 
sous-officier, and was caterer for their mess. 
Among the sous-offioiers there was a sergeant 
who tielonged to La Vendde, with whom he had 
a quarrel, and they fought with sabres. Then- 
dispute was about smuls, for this man would 
always bring a capful of these creatures, which 
he cooked and ate at the table with my husband, 
though it made him sick to see them. Well, 
my husband desired him to give up such nasty 
tastes, which interference he took much amiss, 
so they fought, and gave each other some very 
pretty blows with the edge, and then they were 
good friends again, only the Vendcan agreed to 
eat his snails at another mess. After tnis, you 
would hardly believe that it* was my husband 
whom I first saw cooking snails; yet so it was. 

A girl who seas in onr house as servant, had a 
very bad illness of the chest; she was constantly 
spitting blood, and all the doctors said she must 
die. .We were very sorry, for she was a good 
irl and pleased u», when pay husband reracm- 
ered that he had heard of such wonders being 
done for ilhmssas of the chest by soup au 
Limosin; po fie set to work to prepare some for 
the poor girl’as he had seen it made by the 
sergeant in La Vendfie. He gave it to her, aud 
she bad faith, for she got better. ( She then learnt 
to cook it for herself, and took "it twice a day, 
qpd she got quite well and fat, and now she is* 
married and has two fine boys.” 

If any of our readers wish to try slug or snail 
soup, here is the Yendean recipe tof making it: 

In summer take of slugs—in winter, when no 
slugs are to be found, take of snails—a sufficiency. 
Snails with stripes on their shells have a bad 
taste, and are to be rejected; use only those 
having their shells all of one colour. Put them 
for a minute in boiling vpater, and they will 
come out of .their shells quite easily. A little 
bit of bard matter is taken from the head, and 
afterwards they we stewed for a long time in 
milk. This is winter soup. JSut in summer 
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you use Slugs, which have to be freed of their 
dime. They are first plunged, therefore! in 
boiling water, to kill them; then they are 
washed in cold water, when a great deal of 
slime comes off, after which they are stewed, in' 
water for a long time, and. milk ami seasoning 
added; or they are stewed in milk in the saine 
way as the snails. ; • 

The Chinese, who Waste no, victuals, of course 
have recognised the worth of slugs. - 

In meat soups, the delight of the palate is 
supplied bj osmazome, which forms the brown 
upon roast meat, and is that sapid portion .which 
is soluble in cold water. The merit of a good 
soup is its osmazome. It' is the groundwork of 
ail great soups, and its removalby cooks, who 
withdrew the first bouillon or soup, led Abl$ 
Chevrier to invent caldrons With lock anA-key. 

The object of soup-making from meat is to 
dissolve as much as possible in the water 
of the soup, the sapid and nourishing con¬ 
tents of the solid meat. For this purpose .the 
meat should be finely divided, minced, or even 
pounded. Except in the hottest weather, it is of 
advantage to let the meat soak in cold water 
for from four to eight hours, then warm slowly, 
and simmer for a long time without letting the 
heat rise to bubbling point. Another cardinal 
point in soup-making of more than one ingre¬ 
dient is the necessity of remembering that each 
article takes its own time for fit cookery, and 
that to put them all at once into a pot and boil 
away is barbarism. The Spaniard, with his 
puchero cookery, boils each variety of meat or 
other raw material for its own time in its own 
pipkin, and then contrives that they shall all be 
ready for mixture at the instant when the 
cookery of each is in its perfection. As Count 
Rumford began with his barley, and, at a certain 
stage in the cooking of that, added his potatoes, 
leaving to the last his bread—so the thoughtful 
soup-maker in the poorest or the;richest house¬ 
hold must time seasonably each addition to the 
brew. With discretion in this matter, time, pa¬ 
tience, and not too much fire, it needs only 
pepper, salt, and, a few harbs or scraps of ve¬ 
getable, to get g6o<f soup out of anything in 
which the elements of food exist. 


BOYS RUN WILD. 

The nearest'approach to a wild boy, says 
. Mr. Burnet Tylor—in the amusing new jour¬ 
nal, the Anthropological .Review, which is the 
source of all this information—was to be 
found in Germany, after the desolating spirit, 
of Napoleon had breathed over the land. The 
countries ravaged by his armies fell into utter 
misery. Children without parents and friends, 
destitute and homeless, were quite common in 
Germany. Several of them were brought to 
the .shelter of Count von der, BcchC's asylum 
at; Gwferdyke, and two of these had Men more 
yearly into the condition of wild animals, were 
. mtf# tfearly beast children, than any others 
afgji&a' there is unquestionable record. One 


or tnese enuaren was Drought m ragged and 
bleeding. Unable to tel} his name, he was 
called Clemens, since he was received upon 
St. Clemeht’s day. With a power of speeeh 
almost as limited as Caspar Hauser's when first 
found, nearly all that lie Could make intelli¬ 
gible was, that he came " from the other side 
of the water;" He had also a large vocabulary 
of frightful curses. He had been set to keep a 
peasant’s swine, bad lived with tbem, and been 
shut up with them at night. Scantily fed, he 
nsed to suok the milch sow, and eat with the little 
pigs. When first received at Overdyke he had 
to be kept out of the salad-beds as if he were 
himself a pig, for in the garden he would#go 
down on all fours, and grab qmong the growing 
vegetables with liis projecting teeth. He re- t 
tamed alpo a brotherly rcgardjfor the whole race' 
of pigs, and understood them so well that they 
would let him ride upon their backs. His plea¬ 
santest Memories were incidents of liis life among 
them as a child. This Clemens, who had a 
narrow head and a low forehead, was of im- 
' perfect intellect, though not an idiot. Given to 
laughter, and open to kindness, he was liable 
also to uncontrollable fits of passion. Once, 
when he had tried to murder his benefactor with 
a woodcutter’s axe that he held in liis hand, he 
was carried away laughing to confinement. 

The other wild boy at the Overdyke asylum, 
had learnt to live as the beasts of the forest, only 
prowling about villages of nights to steal food. 
He climbed trees for eggs and birds, that he ate 
raw, and had extraordinary knowledge of birds 
ana their habits. To each that he knew, he gave 
a name of its own, and it is said that the birds 
seemed to recognise the names he whistled after 
them. 

Sir William Slceman, in his narrative of a 
journey through the kingdom of Oude, gives 
a very curidus account of a boy, said to have 
been taken when running on all fours withasbe- 
wolf and her three- cubs. They were all seen 
coming down to the river to drink when the boy 
was caught. The wolves, left to themselves^ are 
very numerous among the ravines which run down 
to the banks of tbe Goomtee river. They are 
Wolf, preseries, for the Hindoo belief, that a drop 
df wolf’s blood spilt within the bounds of any 
village dooms the village to destruction, acts 
more powerfully for wolf protection than a game 
law. The vagrants, with whom no conscience 
pleads- for the protection of the wolves, are said 
to divide spoil with them after this fashion: 
Very young children go about with costly orna¬ 
ments upon them. Wolves carry off and eat the 
children, but reject .the ornaments among their 
refuse, and for the chance of finding these, the 
vagratfis patronise the wolves, and are on viait- 
ing terms with them. 

Getting more apocryphal as it proceeds, the 
native account of the liabits of wolves, goes on 
to say that a he-wolf always eats the children he 
gets, and so does a she-wolf, except when she is 
suckling^ in that case site rears with her own 
young tffe stolen baby. Now as to the par¬ 
ticular boy whom Sir William Sleeman found at 
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across, darted forth suddenly a thunderholt which 
killed a woman of the name of Bordenave by 
burning her bosom without injuring her clothes. 
According to the statement of Lubamel du 
Monceau, on the 30th of July, 1764, there issued 
from a small solitary cloud, m bright sunshine, a 
thunderbolt which struck an elm-tree very near 
the ch&teau Dcnainviiliers, tearing off a strip of 
bark. Bergman saw the lightning dart to' a 
church steeple from a Very small cloud in a very 
clear sky. Captain Hossard saw a small cap of 
cloud forming around a mountain-top called the 
Colombicr de Gex, five thousand two hundred 
and fifty feet high, which in a few seconds after¬ 
wards sent forth a clap of thunder. These 
singular cases require to be explained by further 
ana more complete observations. 

The smoke of volcanoes is often congested 
by serpentine fires or long furrows of flames, re¬ 
st mbkng zigzag fteshea of Tightv-ng. These flames 


are sometimes accompanied with thunder-claps. 
Science may learn something, I .submit, oy 
directing attention to these thunder-storms in 
volcanic clouds. Assuming their flashes to be. 
electric, may they not be similar to the sparks 
which issue "from the steam of locomotive boilers P 

Scarcely less remarkable than the volcanic 
lightnings, arc the vitrifications from lightning 
observable on the rocks of lofty mountains sucli 
as Mont Blanc. But the greatest heights of 
thunder-clouds is said to occur above plains. 
Fatal thunder-storms have burst forth above 
plains, the estimated elevation of which, so high 
were they, was not less than twenty-six thou¬ 
sand feet; and fatal thunder-storms nave raged 
in valleys the upper surface of wliieh was not 
more than ninety-tWo feet. 

Forked or zigzag lightning has been observed 
describing the track of a V and of a reversed A- 
Trident or three-pronged lightnings have been 
seen within the volcanic dust clouds of Mont 
Etna. Kaemtz, the German meteorologist, saw 
a flash of lightning split into threelorks. A three- 
pronged flash of lightning struck at Freiburg 
on the 25th of June, 1794: the middle point 
struck a house near the cathedral, the southern 
■ prong set fire to a house near a mill in the 
suburb, and the northern prong or flash set fire 
to a cottage near an adjoining village. The 
ancients called fork lightning, when it struck 
the ground, the thunderbolt. In sheet light¬ 
nings the clouds seem to rend their black veil 
and reveal their inWJtrfl brightness. 

Lightning often resembles, balls of fire differ¬ 
ing in size from the size of bullets; to that of 
eggs, bombshells, globes, casks, and balloons. 

Lightning has been known to strike upwards. 
Au astonishing instance of this occurrence is 
recorded by Arago. Upon the top of Mount 
St. Ursula, a lofty mountain in Styria, there is 
a church. Oh tne 1st of May, 1700, Jean 
, Baptiste , Werloschnigg, Doctor in Medicine, 
mia a,;gr6up of other persons, were standing in 
'th^porjh of this oliurch upon the* top of the 
hJgmlMpntaiu.; Down the mountain, and half 
frtgtlSrards the bottom of the valley, black 
vjHjpas were gathering, find* soon they displayed 


all the grandeur and terror of a great thunder¬ 
storm. The spectators in the porch of course 
deemed themselves quite safe where they were, 
the air being serene around them and the sun 
shining on them brightly, yet seven of them 
were struck down dead. Lightning darted sud¬ 
denly up from the upper surface of thecloud, 
and killed them by Dr. Werloschnigg’s side, on 
whose testimony the extraordinary fact is re¬ 
corded by M. Arago. 

Professor Charles Wheatstone, by curious cal¬ 
culations and ingenious machines, found out how 
to estimate the duration of°a flash of lightning. 
This is not the place to explain how time can 
be calculated to the thousandth part of a second. 
But it may be stated here that he ascertained 
from his experiments, and competent men ac¬ 
cepted his results, that the most brilliant fork'i 
and the widest sheet lightnings endure less than 
the thousandth part oi a second of time. But 
1 have (to state a greatcT wonder still. The 
duration of the spark of the electrical machine 
is not the millionth part of a second, arid yet I 
have seen Mr. Talbot produce photographs by 
its transient light! 

Thunder-clouds occur which are continuously 
luminous. The sky at Beziers, says M. llozier, 
on the. 15th of August, 1781, became, after 
sunset, quite dark, and whilst he was watching 
the lightnings, a baud appeared about three feet 
wide, and stretching an angle of about sixty 
degrees. Then, there came another above it 
about half the length with a space "of equal 
length between them. These luminous zones 
were nearer the earth than the storm-clouds, 
and lasted nearly a quarter of an hour. 

Beocaria of Turin records having seen in very 
dark winter nights, and during the intervals 
between falls of snow, clouds emitting red light 
sufficiently bright to enable him to read ordinary 
print. The phosphorescence of clouds must 
not be confounded with the aurora borealis. 
General Sabine, and President of the ltoyal 
Society, when engaged in determining the lines of 
magnetic forcq, remained some time at anchor 
in Loch Scavig, in the Isle of Sky. This loch is 
surrounded with high mountains of bare rook, one 
of which is>.almost always in a cloud of vapdurs, 
brought by south-westerly winds from the At¬ 
lantic. Streamers asoendea from it. But although 
they reseuAled auroras, they proceeded from the 
cloud itself, and were not auroras seen through 
it. Irish fogs are somstimes phosphorescent. 

The “ com-hleck” of the Swedish and Scottish 
peasants, is silent lightning which is accused of 
blighting barley. There have been many records 
made of silent lightning. In some instances the 
lightnings flashed for a long time without any 
thunder having been heard. Thunder, on the con¬ 
trary, has issued from clear, cloudless, and serene 
skies, in which no lightning was seen. Volney, to 
say nothing of more ancient instances, has re¬ 
corded that on the 13th of July; 1788, he heard 
ateight and three-fourths geographical miles from 
New Orleans four or live thunder-claps, the sky 
being without clouds. These thundcrings of serene 
skies have occurred in countries in which they 
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could not be referred to the subterranean noises 
of volcanic countries—which, by an acoustic 
illusion not yet, says .M.Arago, satisfactorily 
explained—and appear to issue from the air. 

The sulphur-like odour of lightning has been 
often described. This smell has been so strong 
that it has sometimes almost suffocated travellers. 
When Boyle, author of a General History of the 
Air, was residing upon the borders of the Lake 
of Geneva, the sulphureous smell of lightning 
almost overpowered a sentry. After the British 
ship Montague was struck m 1749 bv a globe of 
fire, the smell seemed*to be nothing but sulphur. 
At three in the afternoon of.the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber, J778, the Bast India Company’s ship Atlas 
was struck by lightning, and a tailor killed at tbe 


cross-trees, whilst a sulphureous smell was de¬ 
veloped whichdasted throughout all that day and 
the whole of the following night. The French 
ship of the line Golymin was struck in 1812; 
“ and in going,” says an eye-witness, “ through 
the ship after the accident, I was accompanied by 
an officer and the master gunner. On arriving 
at the great powder magazine in the after-part 
of tbe ship I found it untouched, but when I had 
the adjoining bread-room opened there issued 
from it a thick and black smoke, and sulphureous 
smell, which nearly suffocated us, although the 
master gunner had opened the door a very little | 
way, and instantaneously recloscdit. We directly 
afterwards entered the place and found no trace 
of fire, but a complete overturning of its I 
contents; ’more than twenty thousand biscuits 
had been tossed about without our being able to 
find any traces of the path which tfie fulminating 
matter must have followed to arrive at the spot." 

Liebig found nitric acid combined with lime 
or ammonia in rain-water which had fallen! 
during a thunder-storm. And it was in aitric, 
acid that Priestly, Cavendish, and Lavoisier re¬ 
united the azote and oxygen gases of •which the 
atmosphere is compounded. 

Lightning fuses metals. Aristotle, in his 
Meteorology, says the coppering upon a shield 
has sometimes been melted without the wood ou 
it having been injured. “ Silver money,” says 
Seneca, “is melted without the purse which 
contains it being injured; the swordds fused in 
the scabbard, which remain? unhurt; and the^ 
iron of the javelin flows down the wood, and the 
wood does not catch fire.” Pliny says “ that 
gold, silver, and copper contained in a "bag, may 
be molted by lightning without the bag being 
burnt, and without the wax upon the seal of it 
being softened.” In 1781, two French gentle¬ 
men, M. de Gautran and M. d’Aussae, were 
riding together in the neighbourhood of Castres, 
when they were caught in a storm. A flash of 
lightning at the same instant killed both .their 
horses and M. d’Aussac. The sword which M. 
d’Aussac wore having been carefully examined, 
it was found that an upper and a lower part of 
tbe shell of the silver hilt, and about half an 
inch of the point of the blade, were superficially 
fused; and an oblong hole was pierced through 
the piece of iron forming the end of the scab¬ 
bard. About thirteen inches from the hilt; a 


small bit of the upper edge of the sword was 
fused, and opposite this fusion the scabbard was 
perforated. M. de Gautraa» who was at the 
side of M: d’Aussac, carried a large hunting- 
knife, and the small silver chain which hung 
from tire hilt to the guard of this knife, was 
found to be fused and detached. Fusion was 
observable, also, on the silver mounting of the 
hilt, on the silver end of the scabbard, and at 
the end of the blade; but, unlike the scabbard 
of the sword, tbe scabbard of the knife was not 
burnt at the corresponding places. Most sin¬ 
gular are these cases, in which in apparently 
identical circumstances one man is killed and the 
other at his side is unhurt, or one scabbard 
burnt through, and the othA unscorched. 
Lightning has been known to fuse the links of a 
chain without , leaving a trace of the fusion, or 
of the iused links. In 1825, a gold chain was 
broken by lightning while ft was around the 
neck of a lady, and the fragments were given to 
M. Arago, who, however, could not discover any 
trace of fusion upon them. The probability is, 
dbat tbe lost links bad been volatilised by the 
lightning. For, when threads of gilt silk are 
subjected to a strong current of electricity, the 

f ilt is volatilised, the silk threads remaining un- 
roken. When ships liave been struck by 
lightning, bits of melted iron hare sometimes 
been found burnt into the deck. And a similar 
thing once happened in Southwark. In the 
month of June, 1769, a house was struck by 
lightning, and the servants in one of the - rooms 
said “ they saw it raining fire.” The cause of 
this appearance was the melting of a bell-wire, 
which fed down in roundish drops, burning 
their way into tbe wooden floor. Cases have 
occurred in which lightning has not fused me¬ 
tallic rods, bnt has softened or shortened them. 

However wonderful these effects of lightning 
upon metals may be deemed, the effects of light¬ 
ning upon stones are surpassingly wonderful. 
Lightning vitriffib not merely exposed rocks, but 
stones in the earth. In July, 1725, a flash of 
lightning at Mixbunr, in Northamptonshire, 
struck upon, a flock of sheep, killing five of them 
and their shepherd. Near the; feet of the shep¬ 
herd, two holes were observed, almost round 
for half their dejsth, about \hreo or four inches 
across, aiid about, three feet deep. The Rev. Dr. 


direction of one of these branch holes there was 
fou*d a very hard stone, about a quarter of a 
yard long, five or six inches wide, and four inches,, 
thick; and this stone was divided by g. recent 
crack, and its surface was vitrified. 

A tower having been struck by lightning at 
Bologna, Beccariafound that the mortar, of Time 
and sand, had been fused into a greenish vitrifi¬ 
cation. A man taking shelter under an oak in 
Lord AylesforA’S park, oathe 3rd of September, 
1789, was killed. oy lightning; which struck the 
oak. When killed, the man held a stick in his 
hand, and down. this, wet stick the lightning 
descended into the g*ound, : making a hole five 
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inches deep, and two and a half wide. Dr. 
Withering, examining the spot only a few 
minuses after the accident, saw only in the hole 
some burnt roots of grass. Lord Aylesford 
ordered a small pyramid to he built upon the 
spot, with an inscription warning passers-by not 
to seek shelter in thunderstorms under trees. 
When digging for the foundation, the workmen 
observed that the soil forming the sides of the 
perforation was blackened to a depth of ten 
inches; and two inches lower the quartzose soil 
was fused. Dr. Withering sent to the Royal 
Society, Svith a memoir, specimens consisting 
of a quartzose stone, one of the cornera of whioh 
had been completely fused, a block of sand agglu¬ 
tinated by the Beat, there being no calcarious or 
limy matter among the grains, smaller pieces, all 
having somo hollow part, and a mass hiring «a 
hollow part so perfectly fused that the quarizose 
matter, after having flowed along the cavity, pre¬ 
sented at the bottom of it a globular appearance. 

Lightning sometimes fuses quartz sand into 
the form of large vitreous tubes, called ful¬ 
gurites. There need be no discussion respect-, 
mg this fact, for lightning has been caught 
in the act of making its way through sand, of 
fusing the sand instantly, ana of forming it into 
long hollow vitreous tubes, sometimes thirty or 
forty feet long. On the 17th of July, 1823, 
near the village of Rauschen, in the province of 
Samland, near the Baltic, lightning strudk a 
birch-tree and sot fire to a juniper-bush. Several 
persons ran to the spot, and observed two deep 
and narrow boles, one of which felt warm to the 
touch. Professor Hagan, of Konigsberg, had 
the holes carefully dug round. Nothing par¬ 
ticular was observed in the first, the one which 
had felt warm, notwithstanding the rain, nor in 
the other, until they had dug more than a 
foot down, where a vitrified tube began. The 
walls of tube being extremely thin, it was 
fragile, and could be taken out only in frag¬ 
ments an inch or two long. TBb vitreous sur¬ 
face was inside, was very shining, of a pearl- 
grey colour, and speckled throughout its whole 
length with brown spots. But Boyle lias re¬ 
corded a fact quite as remarkable as any of these 
cases of vitrification. “ Two large drinking- 
glasses, exactly alike, r stood side, by side upon a 
table. Lightning entered the apartment, and ap¬ 
peared to dart so directly to the glasses that it 
seemed as if it must have passed between them. 
Neither of them, however, was broken. In one, 
Boyle noticed a very slight alteration of the 
form; but the other had oeen so -very mveh 
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The holes which lightning pierces in the ob¬ 
jects it strikes are sometimes very curious. In 
August, 1777, lightning struck the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, at Cremona. The iron 
cross on the top of the church was broken, and 
the weathercock thrown some distance. This 
wewflercock was made of tinned copper, and 
covered with a coat of oil paint. "When picked 
up and examined, the weathercock was found to 


be pierced by eighteen holes, and, what was most 
singular, there were nine edges of the holes 
standing out at each of the opposite sides! 
And yet the opinion of very eminent students 
of electricity is, that in this, as in other similar 
cases, the whole of the holes were pierced by 
a single stroke of lightning! 

There is a very singular ease on record of light¬ 
ning doing precisely the same damage in the 
same church in the same month of two succes¬ 
sive years. This occurred' to the church of 
Antrasme, near Laval. On the 29th of June, 
1763, lightning struck thb steeple, fused the 
gilding of pictures, .blackened the decorations 
of niches, blackened and half burnt two pewter 
sacramental wine-flasks, and drilled two holes in 
the credence-table. Of course all these injuries 
were repaired; the picture-fraraes*were re-gilt, 1 
the holes were plugged, and ‘the paint-work re¬ 
painted. On the 20th of June m the follow¬ 
ing yeam lightning again struck the steeple and 
again entered the church, re-blackening the gilt, 
re-burning the flasks, and driving out the plugs, 
i That lightning can throw heavy bodies , con¬ 
siderable distances with great force is well 
known, but few persons have any adequate idea 
of the weight of the bodies transported, or of the 
force with which they are projected. Two 
instances will suffice to show that this power of 
lightning is immense. The Rev. George Low, 
ot Fetlar, in Scotland, says that “ at Funzie, in 
the parish of Fetlar, about the middle of the 
last century, a rock of mica schist, one hundred 
and five feet long, ten feet broad, and in some 
places four feet thick, was in an instant tom 
from its bed and broken into three large and 
several lesser fragments. One of these frag¬ 
ments, twenty-six feet long, ten feet broad, 
and four thick, was simply turned over. The 
second and larger fragment, twenty-eight feet 
long, ten feet broad, and five feet thick, was 
projected over an elevated point a distance of 
fifty yards. And the largest mass of the three, 
about forty feet long, was sent still further, but 
in the same direction, and right into the sea. 
Lesser fragments were scattered up and down. 
Scarcely less surprising was the force with which 
lightning split the mizenmast of the JPatriote 
firing the night of the 11th of July, 1852, in 
the port of Cherbourg. The mast was split 
eighty feet down, and one fragment, six and a 
half feet long and about eight inches square at 
the thicker end, was driven two hundred and 
sixty-two feet and a half, the thick end fore¬ 
most, nearly half its length through an oaken 
plank one inch thick until, stopped by a knot. 
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ding! Gio to church whenever you. can without 
losing a farthing. It’s medicinal; soothes Jthe 
brain, and takes it off worldly cares. And have 
no words with yourhusband: or ho’Jl ontlivoyou; 
it’s‘his only chaaoe of getting the last word. 
Care killed a cat, a nominal with eight lives more 
than a chatterbox. If you worry or exeite y^nr 
brain, little Maxley, you will cook your'own 
goose—by a quick Are.” ■'.< ' . . ; 

"Dear heart, these be unked sayings. Won't 
ye give me nothing to make me better, sir?” 

“No;,I.never tinker; I.go to the root: you. 
may buy a vile of ehlorofm, and take a puff if yo 
feel premonory symps: but a quite brain is your 
only real chance. Now slope! and send the 
male screw.” 

"Anau?” 

“ Your husband,” 

“That I will, sir. Your sarvant, doctor; your 
sarvant, ma’am; sarvant all the eompany.” 

Mrs. Dodd liopqdlhe poor woman had nothing 
very serious the matter. 

“Oh, it is a mortal disease,” replied Sampson* 
as cool as'a cucumber. “She has got angina 
pictoris, or brist-pang, a disorder that admir¬ 
ably cximplifies the pretinsions of midicine t’ a 
sccince.” And with this he dashed into a long 
monologue. 

Muxley’a tall gaunt form came slouching in, 
and traversed the floor, pounding it with heavy 
nailed boots. He seated himself gravely at Mbs. 
Dodd’s invitation, took a handkerchief out of his 
hat, wiped his face, and surveyed the company, 
grand and calm. In James Maxley all was pon¬ 
derous; Ins head was huge; his mouth, when it 
fairly opened, revealed a chasm, and thence issued 
a voice naturally stentorian, by its volume and 
native vigour. But when the owner of this in¬ 
carnate bassoon had a mind to say something 
sagacious, he sank at once from his habitual roar 
to a sound scarce above a whisker; a contrast 
mighty comical to hear, though on paper nil. 

“Well, what is it, Maxley? Rheumatism 
again ?” 

“ No, that it ain’t,” bellowed Maxley, defiantly. 

'“What then? 'Co^ne, look sharp.” 

“Well, then, dootor. I’ll tell^ you. I’m sore 
troubled—with—a—mouse.” , . 

This malady, announced in the tone of a pro¬ 
clamation, and coming after , so _ much solemn 
preparation, amused .the party considerably, 
although parturient mountains had ere then 
produced muscipular abortirfhs. . „ 

“Amouse!” inquired Sampson, disdainfully. 
“ Where ? t up your sleeve ? Don’t come to me: 
go t’ a sawbones and have your arm out off. I’ve 
soon ’em mutilate a pasliint for as little." 

Maxley said it was not up his sleeve; worse 
luck. 

Oo this, Alfred hacarded a conjecture. Might 
it not have gone down his throat P. “Took’ his 
potato-trap for the pantry-door. Ebrl hal”, 

I bear ye, young man; a laughing atyour 
,owiuhporV* said Maxley, winking hu eye; “but 
’tain’t the biggest mouth & catches the most: 


you sits yonder fit to bust: but (with a roar like 
ft lion) yc never offers me none on’t, neither sup 
nor bit.” 

r At this sudden turn of Mr Maxley’s wit, light 
and playful as a tap of the old English quarter- 
staff, they were a little staggered, all but Edward, 
who laughed and supplied him zealously with 


. “You’re a gentleman, you are,” said Maxley, 
looking full at Sampson and Alfred to point the 
contradistinction. 

: Having thus disposed of. his satirists, he con¬ 
templated the sandwiches with an inquiring and 
philosophic eye. "Well,” said he, after long 
and thoughtful inspection, “you gcntlfcfolks 
won’t die of hard work; yo%r servants must cut 
the. very meat to fit your mouthsi’ And not tp 
fall behind the gentry in <a great and useful 
department of intelligence, he made precisely 
onunugithful of each sandwich. 

Mrs. Dodd was secretly amazed, and taking 
care not to be noticed by Maxley, said confi¬ 
dentially, “Monsieur avait bicnraison; le souris 
a passd par lh.” . 

The plate cleared, and washed down with a 
tumbler of port, Maxley resumed, and informed 
the doctor that the mouse was at this, moment in 
his garden eating his bulbs. “And! become 
hero to put an end to her, if I’ve any luck at all.” 

Sampson told him he needn’t trouble. “ Nature 
has put an end to her as long as her body.” 

Mr. Maxley was puzzled for a moment, then 
opened his nymth from ear to ear, in a guffaw 
thht made the glasses ring. His humour was 
perverse: he was wit-proof aud fun-proof; but 
at a feeble jest would sometimes roar like a lion 
inflated with laughing gas. Laughed he ever so 
loud ‘and long, he always ended abruptly and 
without gradation; his laugh was a clean spade¬ 
ful.dug out of Merriment. He resumed his 
gravity and his theme all in an instant, “White 
arsenic she w on’t look at, for I’ve tried her; but 
they teE me there’s another sweetmeat come up: 
which they call it striok-nine.” 

“ Hets 1 let the poor beasly alone. Life’s as 
sweet tit ajtus.” 

If you was a gardener, you’d feci for the 
fralbs, not for the varmin,” remonstrated Maxley, 
rather arrogantly. . . 

“But bein a man of sceinee, I feel for lh’ 
higher organisation, l^ice are a part of N attire; 
as much as market gardeners.” 

“ So be stoats; and adders; and doctors.” 

Sampson appealed; “ Jinttemen, here’s a pretty 
pashint: reflects on our burned protission, and it 
never cost him a guinea; for the dog never 
pays.’} 

. “ Don’t let my chaff choke ye, dootor! That 
warn’t meant for you altogether. So if ye have 
got a little bit of that ere about you-” 

“I’m not a ratcatcher, my man: I don’t go 
with dith in my pocket. Eke the surgeons that 
carry a lancet. And if I had Murder in both 
pockets, V°u shouldn’t get any. Here’s a greedy 
dogl got a thousand pounds in the bank; and 
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grudges liis Healer a guinea, and his mouse a 
stand up bite.” '■ 

“ Now, who hare been a tolling you lies, f’’ ini 
quired Maxley, severely. "My missus, for a 
farthing. I’m not a thousand pound man; I’m 
a nine hundred pound man: mid it’s all safe at 
Hardio’shere he went from his roar to 'his 
whisper, “I don’t hold with Lunuon hanks; 
they be like my missus’s eggs ;/all one outside, and 
the rotten ones only known by breaking. Well 
(loud) I be pretty close, I don’t deny it; but 
(confidentially) my nussus beats me. t look twice 
at a penny; but she looks twice at both sides of 
a halfpenny before she will* let him go fund it’s 
her ■being so close have raised all ■" this here 
bobbery; and so J told her; says I, ‘Missus.— 
, If yon wouty bat leave an end of a dip, or a 
paring of cheese* about your cupboard, she 
would bide at home; but you hungers ber so, 
you drives her afield right on atop o’ njy roots.’ 

‘ Ob,’ says my missus, ‘ if I was to be as wasteful 
as you be, where should m he, come Christmas 
day ? Every tub on its own bottom,’ says she; ( 
‘ man and wife did ought to keep theirselves to 
theirsclves, she to the house, and, I to the 
garden;’ ‘so be it,’ says I, and by the same 
toaken, don’t let me catch, them ‘‘Ns” in 
my garden again, or I’ll spoil their clucking 
and scratching,’ says I, ‘ for I’ll twist their dalled 
necks: ye’ve got a yard,’ says I, ‘ and a roost, 
and likewise a turnpike, you and your poultry: 
so bide *at home the lot; and don’t come a 
scratching o’ me!’ and with tjiat we had a 
ripput; and she took one of her pangs; and 
then I behoved to knock under; and that is 
alius the way if ye quarrel with women folk; 
they are sworn to get the better of ye by hook 
or by crook, now dooee give me a bit of tlAt ere, 
to quiet tins here, as eats me up by the roots and 
sets my missus and me by the ears.’’* 

“ Justuin ac tenacem propositi virum,” whis¬ 
pered Alfred to Edward. 

Sampson told him angrily to go to a certain 
great personage. • 

“ Not afore my betters,” whispered Mr. Max- 
ley, smit with a sadden respect for etiquette. 
“ Won’t ye nowP’ . * ' • 

* “ I’ll see ye hanged first, ye miserly old as¬ 
sassin.” 

“ Then I have nothing to thank you for,” roared 
..Max Icy, and made Ins adieux, ignoring with 
marked contempt the ffilse physician who de¬ 
clined to doctorthe foe of his domestic peace and 
crocuses. 

“ Quite a passage of arms,” said Edward. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Dodd, “ and of bludgeons 
and things, rather than the polished rapier. What 
expressions to fall from two . highly educated 
gentlemen! Slope—Potato-trap—Sawbones— 
Catlap—je n’en finirais pas.” > ■ 

She then let them know that she meditated a 
“ dictionary of jargon;” in hopes that its balk 
might strike terror into honest citizens, and ex¬ 
cite an anti-jargon league to save the English lan¬ 
guage, now on the verge of dissolution. 


Sampson was pleased with this threat. " Now, 
that is odd,” said he..“ Why I am corapilin a vo- 
cablarymySelf. I call, ’t th’ ass-ass-ins’ diokshi- 
nary ; showinghow, by the use of mealy mouthed 
an d’exotic phraseB, knaves can lead fools by th’ 
car t’ a vilent dith.Fr instance; if one was to say 
to John Bull;' Now I’ll cut a great gash in your - 
arm and let your blood run till ye drop do wn sense¬ 
less,’ he’d take fright, and say, ‘Call another 
timol’ So the profissional ass-ass-iu words it 
thus; 'I’ll bleed you from a large orifice till th’ 
occurrence of Syncope.’ AH right, sis John: 
he’s bled from alar j’orifico and dies three days 
after of th’ assassin's knife hid in a sheath o’ 
goose grease. Butl’ll blow thp gaff with my 
dickshinary.” 

“ Meantime there is another contribution to 
mme,”«aid Mrs. Dodd. 

And they agreed in the gaiety of their hearts to 
compare their rival Lexicons. 

CHAPTBB*XV. 

They got to the wounded captain, and raised 
'him: he revived a little: and, the moment lie 
caught sight of Mr. Sharpe, he clutched him, 
and cried, “ Stunsels!” 

“Oh, captain,” said Sharpe, “let the ship go, 
it is you we are anxious for now.” 

At this Dodd lifted np his hands and beat the 
air impatiently, and cried again in the thin, que¬ 
rulous, voice of a wounded man, bat eagerly, 

“ Stunsels ! stunsels 1” 

On this, Sharpe gave the command. “Set 
to-gallant stunsels! All hands set stunsels ’low 
and aloft!” 

While the unwounded hands swarmed into the 
rigging, the surgeon catue aft in all liastc; but 
Dodd declined him till all his men should have 
been looked to: meantime he had himself carried 
to the poop, and laid on a mattress, his bleeding 
head bound tight with a wet cambric handker¬ 
chief, and his pale face turned towards the hostile 
schooner astern. She . had hove to, aud was 
picking up the survivors of her blotted out 
consort. The group on the Agra’s quarter deck 
watched her to see what she would do next; 
flushed with immediate process the younger 
officers crowed* theik 'fears she would uot be 
game to attack them rain; Dodd’s fears ran the 
Other way -. he said, r^the weak voice to which 
he was now reduced, “they are taking a wet 
blanket aboard; that crew of blackguards we 
swamped won’t waat anymore of us: it all de¬ 
pends on the Pirate Captain; if he is not 
drowned, then blow wind, rise sea: or there’s 
trouble ahead for us.” * 

As soon os the schooner had picked up the 
last swimmer, she hoisted foresail, mainsail, and 
jib, with admirable rapidity, and bore down in 
chase. 

The Agra bad, meantime, got a start of more 
than a and was now running before a stiff 
breeze with-studding sails alow and aloft. 

In an hour the vessels ran nearly twelve miles, 
and Ufa pirate had gained half a mile. 
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At the end of the next hour they were out of 
sight of land; wind and sea rising; and the 
pirate only a quarter of a mile astern. 

The schooner was now rising and falling on the 
waves; the ship only nodding, and firm as a rook. 
“Blow wind, rise sea!” faltered Dodd. 

Another half-hour passed without perceptibly 
altering the position of the vessels. Then, sud¬ 
denly, the wounded captain laid aside his glass, 
after a long examination, and rose unaided to his 
feet in great excitement, and found his manly 
voice for'a moment: he shook his fist.at the now 
pitching schooner, and roared, “Good-by! ye 
Portugceselubbers outfought—outmanoeuvred— 
AND OUTSl IlEDl” 

It was a burst of exultation rare for- him; he 
paid for it by sinking faint and helpless ipto His 
friend’s arms; and the surgeon, returning soon 
after, insisted on his being taken to his cabin, 
and kept quite quiet. 

As they were carrying him below, the Pirate 
Captain mode the same discovery; that the ship 
was gaining on him: he bore np directly, and 
abandoned the chase. ' 

When the now receding pirate was nearly hull 
down, the sun began to sot; Mr. Tickeli looked 
at him, and said, “Hallo! old fellow, what are 
you about ? Why, it isn’t two o’clock 1” 

The remark was quite honest: he really feared, 
for a moment, that orb was mistaken and would 
get himself—and others—iato trouble, How¬ 
ever, the middy proved to be wrong, and the sun 
right to a minute; Time'flies fast, fighting. 

Mrs. Beresford came on deck with brat and 
poodle i Bred, a destructive child, clapped his 
hands with glee at the holes in the canvas: Snap 
toddled about smelling the blood of the slain, 
and wagging his tail by halves; perplexed. 
“ Well, gentlemen,” said Mis. Beresford, “I 
hope you have made noise en<M%k over one’s 
head: and what a time yon did take to beat that 
little bit of a thing: Freddy, be quiet; you 
worry me; where is your bearer? will onyboc$ 
oblige me by finding Ramgblam ?” 

“ I will,” said Mr. Tickeli, hastily, and ran off 
for the purpose; bift .he returned after some 
time with a long face. - No Ramgolam to be 
found. „•, 

FuMove referredher—with humour-twinkling 
eye—to .Vespasian. ‘VI have a friend here who 
says he can tell you sojaethimj about him.” 

“ Can you, my good man ?" inquired the lady, 
turning haughtily towards the negro. 

“Iss, Missy,” said Vespasian, showing his 
white teeth in a broad grin, “dis child knows 
where to find dat ar niggar, widout him been and 
absquatulated since.” 

' “ Thpn go and fetch him directly.” 

Vespdjfcm went off with an obedient start. 
ThiSlIraoycd Fullalove; interfered with his 
sysyBgpMadam,” said he^ gravely, “ would 
rojK me by, bestowing on ,my friend a 
ijjsUggt 'that courtesy wjfh which'.you favour 
i jj3|l§®wMeh becomes you so gracefully f” 


.“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Beresford. 
“Mr, FuJlaiove, I am out of patience with. 
you: the idea of a sensible intelligent gentle¬ 
man, like you, calling that creature your friend! 
and you an American; where they do nothing 
but whip them from morning till night. Who ever 
heard of making friends with a black?—Now what 
is the meaning of this ? ; I detest practical 
jokes.” For the stalwart negro' had returned, 
bringing a tall bread bog in h^a arms ,: he now 
set it up before, her, remarking, “Dis yar bag 
white Outside, but him nation black inside.” To 
confirm his words, he drew off the bag, and 
revealed Ramgolam, his black skin powdpred 
with meal. The good-natured negro then blew 
the flour off his face, and dusted him a bit: the 
spectators laughed heartily, but Ratagolam never • 
moved a muscle: not a morSel discomposed at 
what$would have made an European miserably 
ashamed; even in a pantomime, the Caucasian 
darkie retained all his dignity, while the African 
one dusted him; but, bring dusted, he put on 
■his obsequiousness, stepped forward, joined his 
prims together to Mrs. Beresford—like mediaeval 
knights and modem children at their devo¬ 
tions—and addressed her thus: 

“Daughter of light, he who basks in your 
beams, said to himself, ‘The pirates are upon us, 
those children of blood, whom Shritan their 
master, blast for ever! They will ravish the 
Queen of Sunshine and the ayahs, and throw the 
sahibs and sailors into the seabut, bread being 
the staff of existence, these foxes of the water 
will not harm it, but keep it for their lawless 
appetites; therefore Ramgolam, Son of Chittroo,. 
Son of Soonarayan, will put the finger of silence 
on th^lip of discretion, and be bread in the day 
of adversity; the sons of Shcitan will peradven- 
ture returq to dry land, and close the eye of 
watchfulness; then will I emerge like the sun 
from a cloud; and depart in peace.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Beresford;then 
you are an abominable egotist, that is all: and a 
coward': and thank Heaven Freddy and I were 
defended by English: and Americans, and— 
hem!,—their friends; and not by Hindoos.” 
Sjjjhe'added charmingly, “this shows me my first 
words on coming here ought to have been to offer 
my warmest thanks to the brave men who have 
defended me and my child:” and swept them so 
queenly a courtesy, that«the men’s hats and caps 
flew off in an instant. “Mr. Black,” said she, 
turning with a voice of honey to Vespasian, but 
aiming obliquely at Fullriovc’s heart, “ would you 
oblige toe by kicking that dog a little; he is 
always smelling what does not belong to him; 
why it*is blood; oh 1” and she turned pale in a 
moment. 

Sharp thought some excuse neocssary. “ You 
see, ma’am, we haven’t had time to clean the 
decks since.” 

“ It is the blood of men s of the poor fellows 
who havq defended us so-nobly!” faltered the 
lady, trembling visibly. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Sharpe, still half apologe- 
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diary for February, 1828, that he was afflictedone 
day'at dinner-time by a sense of pre-existence’so 
strong as to resemble a mirage or a calenture j 
and, he adds: “ There was a vile sense of want 
of reality in all I did and said.”' The mind was 
evidently overtasked, and, ' had it been less 
strong, might hate bsofcja down altogether,, •, 
Tennyson, in riaeof bis earlier voT«mes^j»S 
a sonnet, in which he describes this siaieSir 
mental condition with the finely .organised, ap¬ 
prehension of a popt: ' . 

As Vhen with downcast eyeawe nftfseand: breed, 

.. Andekb into a former life* or seem •*; * ' ' 

. To lapse fat back In a confosdd dwam.-;;:^.^’ 7 -- 
To states of mystical slmjlltuda ) ; " ’! 

If one but speaks, or hems, or stirs bis cbisir, v. 
Ever the woo.der waxetb more and more,: , ' •. 
So that we say, “All this hath been before,'.. * 
All this XjKfc been, I know not when dr wk«re;".t 
So, friend, when first I look’d upon your face,; 
Our thought gaireanswer, each t<4each. So trite,'- 
Opppsjtfd mirrors, each refloctingeactv—" " 

Although I knew ndt in wbfct time or place, ’ 
Methought that t-bed often met with you, 

And each' had liv'd in the other’s mlddand speeds., 

Wordsworth refers to the belief in pre-existence 
in his magnificent Ode on.Immortality; and the 
opinion is one which runs through the whole 
philosophy and religion of the world, especially 
of the .Eastern races. The Brahmins and 
Buddhists teach that the soul has already passed 
through many previous conditions, and will pass 
through many more, ore it attains the blissful 
state of absolute repose and persoiTal non¬ 
existence resulting from its re-abserption into 
the Deity, from whom it emanated.. The more 
philosophical among the ancient Greeks held the 
same view! Pythagoras professed to have a dis¬ 
tinct reeolieotion of his former lives; and Plato 
said that the knowledge which we seem t? ac¬ 
quire for the first time is only the recollection 
of what the soul knew before its submersion in 
matter, and its assumption of tlg^kuinan form. 
Spme of the Hellenic philosophers contended 
that the endless.repetition of the. same mode of 
existence, though at vast intervals of time, is an 
absolute, necessity, beoaus^, there being only a 
eertaiu number,of fthing* in the universe, there 
can only. b$ a certain’number of combinations, 
and, when those are;exhau8ted, toe same course 
must hegin over again. After this •theory, the 
apparent reeolieotion of what is passing around 
us may be no delusion, but a genuine, though 
abnormal, exerciser of tjfe memory. 

A wonderful instance- of 'apparent recol¬ 
lection,of d previous life is related of liift- 
self by William Hone, the author of theJwi?ry- 
day Book.. He says tiwf o^, day ha had.to 
make a call in a part of London which was. quite 
unknown tokim. He was shown into a room to. 
wait, and, oh,looking round, remarked, to his 
astonuhment; that overt oojecfc appeared fa- 
nplisr, It then occurred to lum that there was 
n/verjp peculiar knot jn the skutteb; and 1)0 
detMi»ihied ; to..tM*fethc reality of the &pression 
, by examining >ntp the fact. He therefore 
turned back the shutter, and found the knot. 
: .1 ‘ ' i ’• < 


.Previously to this, he had been a materialist; 
hut the incident impressed him with the belief 
that there must be something beyond matter, and 
lib finally became a member of .a religious sect. 

" Tlfe reduplication. of tliis world is another 
strange specula tjq i that has from time to time 
appeared oh the intellectual horizon. Pythagoras 
anavariousancient writers affirmed that there 
ffras a; globe resembling cmr earth, and called 
Aatiobtuon, which was constantly moving round 
ike sun, though always invisible to us, because 
invariably <», the opposite side of the solar orb 
to ourselves. A few years ago; we pame across 
a singular, book profeasingto give an account of 
the Neo-Christian religiop, wlricb is shortly to 
supplant .the" older forln; and wa there dis¬ 
covered this old'■ tradition o(, Antichthon repro¬ 
duced «n a larger and still more amazing scale., 
; The anonymous writer says that the whole solar 
system is repeated at a distance from us in apace 
so enormous that., “to express it with ordinary 
arithmetical figures, the writing would occupy 
a line, twenty miles long.” He goes on to say, 
that “ the. earth of that distant system has a 
'surface divided, as ours is, into five parts, called 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. 
There is also a Home, a London, a Paris, a New 
York, a Pekin; all the dities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages, inhabited by us here below., The very 
houses arc made after the same architectural 
pattern,And of the same size as ours: so are 
the animals, the trees, the stones. In that re¬ 
mote, world there is a man of. my name, of my 
age, with my moral and intellectual character, 
with my own physical features. The other men 
there resemble also on all points my fellow-men 
here below. There is, indeed, some exceedingly 
I small difference between them and us, which t he 
! All-seeing Deity can perceive; but they re¬ 
semble* us more perfectly than the reflected 
image in t^e looking-glass resembles our face. 
And, although our reflected- image is a vain ap¬ 
pearance, they are a living reality. At the.very 
moment that thou art reading this volume, thy 
namesake too is reading these very words in 
the same book", published there by another 
mysterious Man like me, even by my very Self, 
existing there under the same form. Thy living 
portrait there is now thinking of thee with the 
sfme stupid levity, or with the same awful im¬ 
pression—in the same manner, whatever it is— 
as thou art thinking of him.” The writer gives 
us unreason for helieving this wild and spectral 
dream: we are simply to take it ou faith. It is 
cerfainly a bewildering idea. 

= iThg same author adopts the old opinion that 
of man is embodied several times in 
different individualities. Thus, Napoleon the 
Third has been Lycurgus, Aristotle, St. Paul, 
Odin, Haroun-al-llaschid, Roger Bacon, Ma¬ 
homet (the Turkish Sultan who took Constanti¬ 
nople), Descartes, William the Third of Eng¬ 
land, Robespierre, &c.—altogether a very il¬ 
lustrious line. Our-owu Queen was formerly 
Andromache; Hector's wife. And the Conductor 
of this Journal has already appeared on the stage 
of fhe world- as N ahum, Seleucus Nicator, 
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We went on gloomily enough to the Waterloo 
station, we passed the .Regent Circus and saw 
some very suy omnibuses with paper placards of 
“ Epsom*’ on them, empty and ghastly; there 
was no noise, no excitement, no attempt at 
joyousness^ I remembered the Derbys ofby- 
gone years, and looked.doMully at O’Hone, but 
he had just bought a “c’rct card,’ 5 and Was 
deep in statisticalcalculations. • 

There' was no excitement at the. Statiohs./We 
took oar places at the tail of a damp little 
crowd, a»a took our tickets as though we were 
going to-Birmingham. There was a little excite¬ 
ment on getting into the train of newly vdmished 
carriages destij^d for our conveyance, for the 
damp little crowd had been waiting some time, 
and made a feeble little, charge as the train came 
up. O’Hone and I seized the handle of aflassing 
door, wrenched it open, and jumped in. We were 
followed by an old gentleman with a long stock 
and a short temper, an affable stockbroker in a 
perspiration, ana two tremendous swells: in one 
of whom I recognised the Earl of Wallsend, the 
noble colliery proprietor. Our carriage is thus 
legitimately full, but a ponderous woman of 
masculine appearance and prehensile wrists, 
hoists herself on to the step, and tumbles in 
among us. This rouses one of the swells, who 
remonstrates gently, and urges that there is no 
room; but the ponderous, woman is firm, and 
not only takes ’vantage-ground herself, but 
invites a male friend, called John, to join 
her. “ Coom in, Jan! Coom in, tell ye 1 Coom 
in, Jan!”—but here the swell is adamant: 
“ No,” says he, rigidly, “ I’U be deed if John 
shall come in! Police!” And when the guard 
arrives, first John is removed, and then the lady, 
and then the swell says with an air of relief, 
“ Good Heaven! did they think the carriage 
was a_den of wild beasts ?” , 

So, through a quiet stealing rain,- the train 
proceeded, and landed us at last d*a little damp 
rickety station an oasis of boards in a desert 
of mud. Sliding down a greasy clay hill we 
emerged upon the town of Epsom, ana the con¬ 
fluence of passengers by rail and by road. We, 
who had come by the rail, were not lively, we 
were dull and dreary, fet up to this point toler¬ 
ably dry: in which we had toe advantage of those 
who had travelled by the road, 1 ana who were 


ing horses, while their limp occupants tumbled, 
dismally off the roofs and sought temporary 
consolation in hot - brandy-and-water. A dog¬ 
cart with two horses driven tandem-fashion^ and 
conveying four little gents, attempted to create 
an excitement on its entry into thetown. One Of, 
the little gents on the back seat took a posf- 
hom from its long wicker case and tried to 
blow it, but tho ram, which had gradually been 
collecting in the instrument, ran into bis month i 
and chokedjhim, while the leading horse, tempted 
by the sight of some steaming hay in a'tfongh,i 
.turned vininp round and jpoked its 'driver: 
fiMpasly mthe'/ace, refusing to be comforted, 


or, what was more to the purpose, to move on, 
until it had obtained refreshment. So, on 
through the dull little town, where buxom 
women looked with astonishment mixed with 
pity at the passers-by; and where, at a boot- 
shop, tlie cynical proprietor Stood in the door¬ 
way smoking a long oiay pipe, and openly con- 
■ demned us with a fiendish laugh as “a pack of 
adjective jaekassCst” up the bill, on which the 
churned yellow mna lay in a foot-deep bath, like 
egg-flip, arid- bepltetered us wretched pedes¬ 
trians whenever lt was stuwd by horses’ hoofs or 
carriage-wheels; shifting the edge of a' wheat- 
field (and a very large edge we made of ^.be¬ 
fore we had finished), the proprietor whereof 
had erected a few feeble twigs by way of bar¬ 
riers here and there—a delusion and a mockery < 
which the crowd had resented by tearing them 
up and strewing them in the path; across a 
perfect Slough of Despond situated between 
two-brick walls, too wide to jump, too terrible 
to laugh at, a thing to be deliberately waded 
•through with turned-up trousers, and heart and 
ooots that sank simultaneously; a shaking bog, 
on the side of which stood fiendish boys armed 
with wisps Of straw, with which, for a con¬ 
sideration, they politely proposed to clean your 
boots. 

I didn’t want my boots cleaned. I was long 
past any such attempt at decency. O’Hone was 
equally reckless; and so, splashed to our eyes, 
we made our way to the course. JuSt, as we 
reached the Grand Stand, a rather shabby car¬ 
riage, dashed Up to tho door, and a liowlof damp 
weloome announced that Youthful Royalty had 
arrived. Youthful Royalty, presently emerging 
in a Mackintosh coat, with a cigar in its mouth, 
proved^ so attractive that any progress in its 
immediate vicinity was impossible; so O’Hone 
and I remained tightly jammed up in a crowd, 
the component parts of which were lower, 
wofte, and wickeder than I have ever seen. 
Prize-fighters—not the aristocracy of the ring; 
-not those gentry who are “to he heard of,” 
or whose money is ready ; not those who are 
always expressing, in print, their irrepressible 
desire- to dp battle with Konky’s Novice 
at catch-weight, or who have an “Unknown” 
ptSbpetually walking about in great-coat, previous 
to smashing the- champion — not these, but 
elderly flabby men with flattened noses and 
fiaocia skins and the seediest of great-coats 
buttoned over the dirtiest of Jerseys;—racing 
touts, tbia wiry sharp-freed little men with 
ey^s strained and bleary from constant secret 
watching, of racers’ gallops;—dirty, battered 
tramps, sellers of cigar-lights and o’rect cards; 
—pickpockets, shifty and distrustful, with no 
hope ot*a harvest from their surroundings;— 
SDd “Welshers,” who are the parody on Tatter- 
sail’s and; the Ring, who are to the Jockey Club 
and the Enclosure what monkeys are to men— 
port; pitiful varlets in greasy caps and tattered 
coats, whose'whole wararqbe would be sneered 
tat in Holywell-street or BagEair, and who yet 
are perpetually bellowing, in hoarse ragged 
tones, “I’U bet against tho field!" “I’U bet 
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against Li-bellous 1” “ I’ll bet'against the Merry down, down it came in. straight steady pour; 
Maid!” “ I’ll bet against i any one, bar one!” no blinking it, no “ merely a shower,” no hint 
Nobody seemed to take, their bets, nobody took at " laying the dustit asserted its power at 
the slightest notice oftheir offers, and yet: they once, it defied you to laugh at it, it defied you 
bellowed away until the race was run, m every to fight against it, it meant hopeless misery, 
variety- of accent—in Cookney slang,, in York- and it carried out its meaning. Up with the 
shire harshness, In Irish brogue. These were the lioods of open carriages, out with the rugs, up 
only members of the crowd, thoroughly intent with the aprons, unfurl umbrellas on the top of 
on their business; for all the rest Youthful the drags; shiver and crouch Monseiur.lje 
Royalty bad an immense attractipm _ Sport, arrived vi& Folkestone last night—poor 

Sliding and slithering about on the. sloping Monsieur Le Sport, in the thin paletot and the 
ground - wherg turl had been aud where; now curly-brimmed hat down which the wqt trickles, 
mud was, they pushed, and hustled, and jumped and the little jean boots with the shiny tips and • 
up to look oyer each other's heads. “Fick is the brown-paper soles, already pappy and sodden; 
’im? Yich. is ’im?” “ Not ’itn I That’s the cower under your canvas wall, ngamst which no 
late Duke o’ Ycljinton! There’s the Prince a slicks at three a penny will rattle to-day—0, 

, blowin’his jiacca like a man!” “Ain’t he dry, gipsy tramp, ran to the nearest drinking- 
neitherP” “ Ain’t If Yonder Vetker he’d stand booti>-0, hand of niggers, piebald with the 
l a drain?” “He wouldn’t look so- chuff if he wet! Eor one mortalnour do we stand on the 
vos down here, vith this moisture a tricklin’ on soaked turf in the pouring rain, with that horrid 
his’ed?” “Who’s the hold bloke in barnacles ?” .occasional shiver which aiways accompanies wet 
“That—that’s Queen Hann!” No wet, no feet, waiting for a start to be effected. Every 
poverty, mo misery, could stop the crowd’s ten minutes, rises a subdued murmur of hope, 
chaff; and amidst it all still rang out t© followed by a growl of disappointment. At last 
monotonous cry of the “ Welshers”—“I’ll bet they are really “off,” and for two minutes wc 
against Li-beuous?” “I’ll bet against the forget our misery. But it comes upon us with 
field!” redoubled force when the race is over, and there 

A doll thudding on the turf, _ a roar from the is nothing more to look forward to. 
neighbouring stand,, and the simultaneous dis- LunchP Nonsense! Something to keep off 
appearance of all the “ Welshers,” tells us—for starvation, if you like—a bit of bread and a 
we can see nothing—that the first race is over,, chicken’s wing—but no attempt at sociality, 
and that we can move towards the hill. Motion One can’t be humorous inside a close carriage 
is slow ; for, the crowd surging on to the with the windows up and the rain battering on 
course is met by a crowd seething off it, and the roof! Last year it was iced champagne, 
when I do fight to the front, I nave to dip claret-cup, and silk overcoats; now, it ought to 
under a low rail, and come out on the-other be hot brandy-and-water, foot-baths, and flannels, 
side, like a diver. The course was compare- Home,! Home, across the wheat-field, now 
tively dry, and just as we emerged upon it a simple squash; down the hill, now liquid filth; 
large black overhanging cloud liftecr like a through the town, now steaming like a laundress’s 
veil, and left a bright, unnatural^ but not uu- in f ull work; .home by the train with other 
promising, sky: O’Hone brightened simulta- silent sodden miserable wretches; home in a cab, 
neously, and declared tbat all our troubles were past waiting^srowds of jeering cynics, who point 
over; we gained the hill, worked our way the finger and take the sight, and remark, “Ain’t 
through the lines of carriages, reoeived a they got it, neither!” and “Water-rats this lot!” 
dozen invitations to lunch, tool* a glass or two df —borne to hot slippers, dry clothes, a roaring 
sherry as a preliminary instalment, and settled fire, and creature-comforts, and a stern deter- 
down for the Derby. The old preparations urination never again to “ db” a dirty Derby. 

annually recurring—the bell to cldhr the opurse; . __ 

the lagging people, the demonstrative police, -the . ~ * ’ 

dog (tour different specimens this year at diffe- * PERSIAN MANNERS. 

rent intervals, each with more steadfastness of •- 

purpose to run the entire length of the course The manner of conducting business generally 
than I have ever seen^previousiy exhibited), the among the Persians is Khildisli and dilatory. No 
man who, wanting to cross, trots half way, is man sets the smallest value on his own words, 
seized and brought back in degradation; the Ac on those: of anybody else. They look upon 
man who says or does something obnoxious words as playthings. Their conversation with 
(nobody ever knows what) to his immediate ■.eqbsls ana superiors is usually dictated by a 
neighbours just before the race, and is thereupon d&ire to please, and they will utter anything 
bonneted, and kicked, and cuffed iifto outer which they consider most likely to attain this 
darkness; the yelling Ring.; the company on the object, entirely regardless of fact. If convicted 
Hill, purely amateurish, with no pecuniary inte- of a direct, lie; they say with a shrug, “I have 
rest beyond shares in a five shilling sweepstakes, eaten dirt,” which merely means “ I have been 
and divided between excitement about the race found out,’’ and there’s an end of it. 
and a desire for lunch; the entrance of the horses In evAry transaction of life, the same insiu- 

from the paddock; the preliminary canter—all cerity is observable. A tradesman will coolly 
the old things, with one new feature—mew to ask twenty times as much for his wares as he 
me at least— the bain ! No mistake about it; would be really $ad to take, and this does not 
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at all surprise the customer; who, in turn, offers 
a twentieth part of the price he is willing to 
” pay. Both parties then begin to make the 
. bargain the principal object of their lives, and 
will invent the most extraordinary stories to 
j avoid concluding it. They will hide away from 
each other for days to obtain better terms, or 
in mere wantonness: No transaction can be 
ended without a large concourse of people being 
mixed u^ in it, and oceans of talk and man- 
| ■ oeuvring. The Persians have no idea of the 
worth of tilde. Nobody ever dreams of keeping 
an appointment. 

The Persians are, moreover, a remarkably 
impudent people*—of a naive add simple kina 
of impudence very provoking. A short time 
ago tfiey had just found put an odd trick oft 
answering diplomatic correspondents on hvery 
subject by sending them literal word for word 
translations out of Yattel and Martens. Por a 
long time foreigners could not understand where 
upon earth this light-headed people obtained the 
dreary erudition which they so ostentatiously dis¬ 
played upon all occasions. But at last it was dis¬ 
covered that there was an obscure meerza (scribe) 
then employed in their Foreign Office who was en¬ 
trusted with the task of puzzling their corre¬ 
spondents. His method was simple and effec¬ 
tive. Whenever foreign diplomatists sent a 
despatch, this person referred to one of the old 
French or German casuists for anything which 
! might directly or indirectly be construed into 
language having reference to the subject upon 
which they had written, and then he came down 
upon them with a bulky essay which was of 
course no answer at all. They had also a certain 
childish craft in their dealings with foreigners, 
and were in the habit of menacing Europeans 
in any difficulty with the anger of the mob, re¬ 
ferring to the massacre of tho Russian embassy, 
in 1828, with open triumph. They kept this 
threat in constant readiness for tfeun as a kind 
of bogey. 

Business of. all kinds is of course much im¬ 
peded by the general want of education and 
tho difficulty of correspondence. The meerzas 
are. a class apart/ apd pursuing a distinct 
and recognised profession — the f immemorial 
Oriental calling of the scribe. Letters and 
other documents, instead of being folded for 
transmission, are. closely rolled ana are sealed 
by means of a narrow strjp of strong paper like 
a piece of ribbon or tape wound tightly around 
the middle of the roll and attached, by a species 
of wax or gum. A seal bearing the 'name or 
titles of the writer is sometimes impressed with 
ink upon the roll where it is fastened.. The 
superscription is written with the pen near one 
end. The seal with ink is used within, instead 
of the written signature of the author; though 
sometimes both are inserted. The extensive 
use and high importance of the seal in the. 
East forcibly illustrates the figures.of Scripture, 
which attach to it such sacred solemnity and 
authority. The profession of the meerzas is an 
important one, the higher classes in Persia dis¬ 
liking the drudgery of using the pen, and the 


lower orders being too ignorant to do their 
own writing. The lower class of merchants 
usually keep their accounts, write their owu 
letters, and use their own seal; but all ihe large 
traders employ meerzas. 

The principal merchants carry on their busi- ‘ 
ness with a cypher, and every person has a 
different one. For in a country where there are 
no regular posts, their letters must be trusted 
to couriers, who might ’ be easily bribed by a 
small, sum to betray their secrets to commercial 
rivals; and it is of great coifeequence that they 
should have the first,-intelligence of political 
changes about which they would fear to write 
openly. The authenticity of a merchant’s letters, 
as of his bills, depends entirety upon the seal. 

It is not usual to sign either; and they are not 
often written in the hand of*the person who 
sends them, so that it is the seal only which is 
of importance. Engraven upon it is tho name 
and tile title, if he has one, of the person it 
belongs to, and the date when it was cut. The 
qccupation of seal-cutter is one of much trust 
and some danger. The seal-cutter keeps a regist er 
of every seal he makes, and if one is stolen or lost 
by the party to whom he sold it, his life would 
answer for the crime of making another exactly 
the same. The person to whom it belongs, if in 
business, is obliged to take the most respectable 
witnesses of the occurrence, and to write to his 
correspondents declaring all accounts and busi¬ 
ness with his former seal null from the da)y upon 
which it was lost. 

Ctuiying -mam&cripts also opens a wide field 
of labour for the meerzas, as well as for the 
lower orders of the mollahs. The Persian pen 
is a small hollow reed instead of a quill; the 
latter wquld be likely to cut the paper iu the 
heavy hand of Eastern penmen. 

The beautjsof Persian manuscripts has long 
been celebrated. Sir William Jones was so 
enraptured with them that he almost wished the 
art of printing had never been invented. The 
Persians are able to write with a fineness and 
distinctness that “utterly defy imitation with 
type. I have seen the whole of the Koran 
written on twe^strips of fine Chinese paper three 
iaches*wide, and perhaps ten feet long, written 
notf* “ within and without,” but only on one 
side, which, when rolled up, made a roll a little 
larger than the finger. Still every letter was 
fully formed and perfectly jcgible. The Persians 
now usually write their manuscripts in tho form 
of volumes rather than rolls. And the art of 
printing is rapidly superseding the profession of 
copyists. < Some of the Nestorians arc also 
able to use their pen with elegance, and the 
bolder stroke and square form of the Syriae 
character which they use, appear in even finer 
relief than tlie Persian letters. It would need 
good paper and good type to compete with these 
copyists- in matters of'taste sufficiently to meet 
the fastidiousness of “old school” men, and 
particularly of the eopyists.themselves; whose 
ousiness issottnuch endangered by the innovation 
of printing: The process of writing by hand in 
this elegant style is of course very slow; and 
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manuscripts so written are highly prized and Shah at once took the hint (he had heard of his 
veiy difficult to be procured. brother’s illness before), that he swooned, and 

In addition 'to 'writing, the meerzas perform was carried into his anderoon (harem), where he 
other important services. They stand before remained, not appearing in public for three days, 
their master .during^ his daily levee, and when The death of friends is often kept studiously 
not engaged in writing, echo his oracular say- concealed by the meerzas and others from their 
ings, or lead a chorus in doing it; which is made masters as long as possible. The governor 
up usually of,a. train of dependents that come to of Oroomiah once returned - from a journey 
make their bow to their superior, and give him three months after the death, of a favourite 
their selam. I never understood the full import son. After being greeted on his arrival by 
of sycophancy until T witnessed it in these the rest of ha family, lie inquired for the 
Persian meerzas, most obsequiously nodding at little boy, and a violent burst of grief from all 
every word their master utters, and interposing present was the first intimation he had that the 
ornfe or twice in the course of every sentence, child was dead. On asking his Aeerza, who had 
“ Beyley” (to be spre)j “ Albetdeh” (of course), regularly written to him, and reported his family 
t To pronounce an opinion themselves, before as well why he had not told him the truth? 
it had come from .bis lips, would be the height the latfer replied that he was relactant to give 
of arrogance and presumption. _ The meerzas the bereaved father pain; and the benevolence 
have also in general the responsibility^ pom- of his motives excused him for the concealment, 
municating intelligence to their master. If this It is often very affecUng tc? witness the efforts 
happens to be of an unpleasant nature, the an- in Persia to keep from siok friends the extent 
nouncement of it is no welcome or easy task,, „of their danger. They are always assured that 
and must be palliated by all the rhetorical skill they are in a fair way to recover, and are lulled 
which the practised sycophant can command, in security until' the lamp of life actually cx- 
On extraordinary occasions, men of the highest pires; when a scene of raving lamentations 
rank, as well as the most celebrated for elo- ensues among the relatives and connexions that 
quence, are employed for this purpose. When proclaims with awful emphasis the entire absence 
the late wav was concluded between Russia and of that hope, which blunts the sting of death, 
Persia, the heir apparent, who had the manage- and sheds light and solace around the darkness 
ment of the foreign relations of the country, of the tomb. 

engaged to pay to the Russian government Unbusinesslike as they are in every trans- 
several kroor of tomauns. I forget the number, action of life, vain, ostentations, and lavish, yet 
but believe the amount to have been nearly the Persian’s love of money amounts almost to 
two millions sterling, to induce that govern- a mania, and they resort to the oddest devices 
ment to recal its troops from Persia, and to gratify it. Everything in Persia, even human 
accede to the conditions of peace. It was some life, has a money value. The prince-governor 
time a .question who could go and report ^.hese of Kermanshah got into a scrape, and a deputa- 
terms to the king, the impression being general, tion succeded, after much difficulty, in finding 
that whoever should bear such tidpgs to his their way to Tehran to complain of him. Fear- 
majesty would lose his head on the spot. The ing tlie interest against him was too strong to 
governor of Tabrecz, a celebrated orator, was fit be trifled with,si 16 sent fifteen thousand tomauns 
length appointed to the perilous service. He as a bribe to the prime minister. The minister 
approached the old Shah with all doe courtesy put aside ten thousand for himself, and then 
and ceremony, and told him that*"he was coidr went with the remaining five thousand to the 
missioned by his exalted son, the Naib-Saltan, king. - “ The governed of Kermanshah,” said 
to propose to his majesty, the admir^ionof the the covetous old man to kis sovereign, “has 
world, that lie should throw out a trine, say per- sent five thousand tomauifc here as a present, 
haps two millions sterling or so, from his inex-1 two thousand for your majesty, two thousand 
haustible treasury, to those poor 'miserable for me, towards th’e expenses of the state, and a 
hungry Russian infidels, and let them go home.” thousand for my son, to whom he is indebted. 
The herald was dismissed without harm or dis- He is a poor man, however, and Kermanshah 
grace, though the “inexlfaustible treasury" was is a poor government. So I have returned my 
soon emptied in meeting the demand. One two thousand, and I have ordered my son to 
instalment, a fifth of the whole sum, remained return the money which has been repaid to Lira, 
long unpaid, and the Russians held the jertile What l are the remaining two thousand for the 
district of Khoy in pledge as seourity, for it. centre of the universe ? Will your majesty not 
Sometimes unwelcome intelligence is an- send back your two thousand also P” 
nounced to the king through the mediifin of “ Belli! belli!” (yes, yes!) said the king, 
emblems, as well as by exalted personages, kindly, and the Sadr-azem got for himself the 
Such was the case in communicating to tho whole fifteen thousand. He then caused the 
Shah news of the death of bis favourite brother, deputation to be bastinadoed for making frivo- 
Kakraman-Meerza. A painting was made re- lous complayits against the best of governors, 
presenting the deceased prince in as perfect like- and dismissed them with a terrible countenance, 
ness as possible, in the habiliments death. It would seem at first sight that he might liavo 
This picture was carried by the English and appropriated the fifteen thousand tomauns witk- 
Rnssian ambassadors, and laid before the king, out any artifice at all; but this would not have ‘ 
not a word being spoken. It is said that the been ( in accordance with the peculiar genius of 
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Ilia countrymen, who love intrigue? and. round, 
about ways, whether necessary or not. A little 
management in such a case was also not un- 
advisable, lest the king should hear that money 
had been sent, and make some inquiry about it; 

Presents, however, may go too far for. pru¬ 
dence, and governors who send the revenues of 
their provinces ia advance, are apt to be/dis¬ 
placed. Presents may also be too few; the, go¬ 
vernor of a province was reminded of this once 
rather roughly. - He was sent for to court and 
beaten. 

“Why,” asked the prime minister of the 
smarting wretch—“ why have you not sent, the 
taxes of your province?” 

“ 1 have seat them,” replied the governor 
moaning piteously. * 

“But your own tax,” replied the minister,: 
“you have not sent.” • 

The giving of presents is so much a part of 
the manners and customs of the Persians, that 
they sometimes offer very, strange gifts indeed. 
Among other things, a man once brought to a 
member of the English embassy his ton, whom 
he wished to confer as a present, with great 
formality. He seemed quite surprised when 
the gift was declined. . 

Amidst all this rapacity the public revenue is 
really loosely collected and extravagantly and 
foolislily wasted. For instance, a barat is a.bill 
issued by the government and drawn on the go¬ 
vernor of a province. It is supposed to be 
drawn for a portion of the revenue then due 
from that province. Of course many ipore barats 
arc issued than the amount of revenue available 
at the time to meet them. These harats are, 
therefore, passed usually to persons of influence, 
at a depreciation of seventy to eighty per cent. 
They are then forced on.the small officials at 
their full value, in payment for salaries, and 
pensions,andpuhlic creditors, aathdtimately find 
.their .way into the hands of the Armenian 
bankers, who buy them up for a m^re nothing, 
and wait for a favourable opportunity to obtain 
their nominal worth. 0 - 
. But no matter how a Persian gets his money,, 
or how much he gets* he is sure to squander it. 
His love of fine clothes and Ally trinkets is a 
passion, and his ostentation is-only equalled by 
nis meanness. The greatest princes in the land 
asked Malcolm the value of the magnificent 
presents which he brought from India; returned 
them publicly, lest they should be obliged to share 
with anybody, and then privately asked for them 
hack again. A Persian magnate loads his wives 
and concubines with jewels,* he covers the trap¬ 
pings of his horse with solid gold and gems. 
Ilis pipe is of gold and jewels. His very walk¬ 
ing-stick, on state occasions, is covered with 
diamonds. He keeps numbers of servants; sold, 
although they are content to serve him, like the 
Roman client, for his protection, yet he must 
generally fecs^hd clothe them, though he is 


MM 


aricious and cruel. 



gold and silver coins oat woman's 
is worth ten or twelve pounds. 

t 


tures used by government to wring money from 
people suspected of being rich are sometimes 
horrible, mid the devices to which they resort 
for'the same purpose are almost comic. Of 
the latter, take the following for ati example. 
After the late war, the Persian government, de¬ 
siring to annoy us, secretly forbade the mer¬ 
chants in the interior to supply the English 
with money, and an official party passing through 
Meshed was likely to have been much inconve¬ 
nienced, had not the cupidity of au Armenian 
prevailed over his fear, and^nduced him to cash 
a hill on the Indian* government. ‘ He was of 
course found out. The petty local tyrant imme¬ 
diately sent for him,, ana demanded one hundred 
tomauns, saying, dryly, that*" as lie was rich 
‘enough to supply tne English with money, he •> 
could of course relieve the wants of a country¬ 
man.” • 

There^is really very little wealth left in the 
last in comparison with the poorest of Euro¬ 
pean countries. Even that which does exist 
« unproductive. Most of the money is buried 
in)holes and secret hiding-places; whence, if 
the owner dies suddenly, it perhaps never re¬ 
turns to the light of day, for it would hardly he 
safe for a man to trust his nearest relative with 
the secret of his hiding-place; there being little 
enough of affection or confidence in families. 
The tear of tyranny which prompts the conceal¬ 
ment of property, must have lost immense 
sums for ever in,this way. So common is the 
practice of bnjying money and valuables, that 
there exists a class of persons who prowl all 
their lives about mountains and strange out-of- 
the-way places in search of hidden treasure, 
and often a poor man grows suddenly rich, 
who kas stumbled on a forgotten hiding-place 
of money. Of the floating wealth, much is 
spent on*toys, or personal adornment, on 
horses, on women. The Persian is not a trader. 
The Parsefes of India, the Armenians, and a 
few Greeks, have all the trade of the country 
in their hands. The foreign trade has been 
for years in the hands of the great Greek house 
of Ralli. Fortunes are, however, to be made in 
a pptty way by shrewd people. Money hears an 
immense interest. Twelve per cent per month 
is not at all uncommon. But then money can¬ 
not be lent in large sums, for no Persian can 
offer satisfactory security. For instance, a mort¬ 
gage on land would h$ve no value whatever in 
Persia.' Mortgages of houses, even at Tehran, 
would be doubtnu. For no debt could be re¬ 
covered under any circumstances from a person 
who bHd. a friend in the prime minister, or the 
high priest. The creditor would be put off 
with tome high-sounding phrase, and sent about 
his business. If he made himself troublesome 
lie would be bastinadoed, and the fact of his 
having lent money pointing him out as a rich 
man, wouM probably awaken the cupidity of 
the authorities; who would take away anything 
he had lfft. Thus even, banking and money- 
lending is but a huckster’s trade iu Persia. 
Those who drive it, contrive, in the first place, to 
get the ear of the minister. Then they cautiously 
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advance. loans on tits .deposit of jewels, wluch 
they take without spying any receipt for them. 
This being portable property,- which can be 
carried away or hidden, does very well. Many 
of the finest jewels of the Kajar family, 
the reigning dynasty, have been pawned end 
lost in this war. There is another trade more 
venturesome, oniely- managed - by Armenians, 
as in Turkey. They lend money to persons 
about the Court to enable them to purchase 
governorships of provinces, amt the fearful ex¬ 
tortions we often Tiearof in tfre Hast are; prac¬ 
tised chiefly fortheemohunentof these terrible 
uiprers. There is no escape from them; for they 
contrive by judicious presents, and, crafty ma¬ 
nagement, 'to reader all who can be of use to 
them their •protectors; and the haughtiest of 
the Oriental satraps is usually but a mere 
puppet in the bands of some Armenian pawn¬ 
broker, to satisfy whose demands golfi is wrung 
out of the blood and sweat of the miserable 
population inhabiting countries which a good 
government might render an earthly paradise. 
In the reign of Mahomct-Sliah a firman was 
issued limiting interest on money to twelve 
per cont per annum, but nobody paid attention 
to it. 

It is still customary to weigh money in Persia. 
The nominal value and the real worth of coins 
often differing very widely, from the practice of 
clipping and defacing. Russian gold coins, in 
many parts of Persia, are more numerous than 
tomauns, although the Russia]} gold is of an 
inferior quality to tho Persian tomaun, which is, 
when undefaced, a very pretty and a very pure 
piece of mpney. As no reliance can be placed 
on the value of any com after it has once been 
put in circulation, and as some of the devices 
for sweating it are too ingenious for discovery 
except by the test of actual weight* and scales, 
accounts arc involved in' much confusion, £nd 
there is great trouble in effecting 1 1 just settle¬ 
ment with anybody. Shawls, which are usually 
given as presents, are a kind pf currency, the 
seller binding himself to take them back at a 
fixed price. _ - 


THUNDER. • 

John Milton, in his description of the open¬ 
ing of . the gates of Pandemonium, says, they 
“on their hinges grffte harsh thunder that 
the lowest bottom shook of Erebus,” and so 
limited is the geographical range of thunder 
when compared with the range of English litera¬ 
ture, that his poem of Paradise Lost is now read 
in countries, the untravelled natives of, which 
have no idea, from their personal observation or 
experience, of the hature of the sound called 
thunder. The aerial clothing, in whiqh the planet 
earth travels in space, differs so vastly in different 
regions, that there are climates in which the 
sound of thunder is never heard, and^hnates-in 
which, on the contrary, listening cars may hear 
the celestial bass continually and perpetually. 
Like the song of a bird, thunder has its range. 

• • 
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The traveller due north, when he crosses the 
border between England and Scotland, leaves the 
songs' of the nightingales behind him; and when 
he passes Labrador, where the shoro larks breed 
among the stones and lichens, Spitsbergen and 
Nova Zembla, or from the sixty-fifth degree to 
the parallel of the seventy-fifth degree north 
latitude, the clouds cease to growl forth their 
grand old rnefodies. And it is not only in tile 
coldest northern latitudes that the clouds become 
dumb. Modem observations have not confirmed 
the statements of Pliny in reference to Egypt, 
nor of Plutarch respecting Ethiopia; but the in¬ 
habitants of Lima, in Peru, never hear thunder 
nor see lightning. “ If I cannot ham e,” says M. 
•Arago, “any place within the warmortemperate 
regions of the old continent where thunder is 
never heard, it is quite otherwise in America. 
The untravelled inhabitants of Lima, in Peru, 
can, from their own experience, form no idea of 
thunder. .And they are equally unacquainted 
with lightning, for even' noiseless and sheet 
lightnings never appear in the atmosphere of 
Lower Peru, which, although often misty, never 
shows true clouds.” A consideration which 
makes the limitations of the range of thunder 
and lightning appear more wonderful is tho fact 
that, wherever there is rubbing there is electri¬ 
city, or the pushings and pullings of invisible 
influences, observed first by the ancient Greeks 
as characteristics of amber or electron. When¬ 
ever matter is disturbed, mechanically, chemi¬ 
cally, or ealoriiically, repulsions and attractions 
occur j. and yet, on the cast coast of Peru, and 
in the Arctic regions, friction in the air never 
produces thunder and lightning, whilst the name 
of tho Acroceraunian mountains signifies the 
mountains of the thunder-storms.. And such is the 
variety of nature, that the colour of lightning is 
different in. different atmospheres. The colour 
is generally dazzling white, and is often yellow or 
hlue in our. summer skies, whilst in thin pore hot 
i air it is violet or rose colour. During the trade- 
winds thunder-storms are almost unknown. 

Local causes determine .greatly the geography 
of storms. At IJpris, the mean number of thundery 
days is fourteen, and at. Denainvillicrs it is 
twenty-one, a ySar. I know not whether or no 
recent observations have confirmed the opinions 
of Mr. Dillwyn,. who,, in tho beginning of 
this century, maintained that where there 
wmre many metallic mines, as at Swansea 
and in North Devonshire, storms are very rare, 
and where there occurred few or po mines, 
storms were comparatively frequent. He was 
also of opinion that storms were more fre¬ 
quent in limestone than, in other countries. 
Where there is iron in the rocks, as in green¬ 
stone, it has been supposed to have some effect 
in.dispersing thunder-clouds. M. Arago, who 
thought thfi neighbourhood of mountains a cause 
of storms, was of. opinion that,, their frequency 
lessens as we sail from land until a certain dis¬ 
tance is reached, far'Sut at sea, where they never 
occur. 
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From personal experience, I can testify that 
lightning travels in what may he- called currents 
of air, or drafts. Lightning and thunder are 
visible and audible effects, which occur in crowds 
of differing gaseous or aerial globules. Hey . 
are lights and sounds elicited by the crush of 
globules. Lightning, it has been recorded, has 
been known to go in a straight line a distance <Sf 
three miles, and a person was once killed by what 
is called the “back stroke,” at a distance of 
twenty mills from the explosion. But this ex¬ 
pression—the back stroke—is, I submit, a mis-' 
leading raetaphor v for we all know tiiat there is 
nothing in storms like the back'stroke of an oSiV 
a hammer, sword, or arm. During the last throe 
or four years, the theory that lightning is an' 
effect of aerial frietion has been gaining ground, 
for we find Mrs. Somerville, in the edition of her 
Physical Geography, published in 1862, saying: 
“ Electricity of each land is probably elicited by 
the friction of currents of air.” The lines, forks, 
zig-zags, sheets, or halls of lightning, mark, tliere- 
. fore, the coarse or direction of the ernshings, 

. robbings, and squeezings in the crowds of 
igniting and exploding globules.. The “back 
stroke” ought, therefore, to be sent with the 
“ electric fluid,” “ the charge,” the “ thunderbolt 
of Jupiter,” and the “hammer of Thor,” into 
the museum of scientific antiquities; which con¬ 
tains “ilogiston” and “the philosopher’s stone.” 
Some seven years ago I was standing for shelter 
from a storm of thunder and rain in a coach entry 
near the Elysian Fields in Paris. The gate ol 
the entry was folded and fastened back, and the 
wind blew very fiercely through it. Out of each 
side of the entry were doors admitting to the stair¬ 
cases of the houses. Other persons who sought 
shelter along with myself got out of the strong 
wind blowing through the coach entry as quickly 
as possible, and remained inside *the doors of 
the houses. Bat I remained right in the middle 
of the entry, sometimes at the street end and 
sometimes at the court end, watching the clouds 
and the lightning,- and counting the seconds 
between the flash and the report. The storm 
seemed everywhere, f was in the midst of it, 
and expected to have an opportunity of seeing a | 
tree, struck by lightning, when I observed the 
persons clustered on one of the door-steps 
observing me and talking seriously. Presently 
a young artisan stepped out $ad up to me, risk¬ 
ing, as he knew and was soon proved, his own 
life to warn me, and explained that lightning 
frequently passed through the coach entries of 
Paris. We had scarcely both got inside a door 
in the side of the entry, when an oblong square Of 
lightning, the shape of the entry, reduced greatly, 
was borne by the wind swiftly through it. A- 
tree was shattered by that storm within fifty 
yards of wkerc l stood; but, as I escaped a mani¬ 
fest danger, fewve been consoled 8y this re- 
ft® : opportunity of wit- 
nes4^aW^cr, S troke. u Aether experience 
fsjUMp^ wB ^more decisive proof of the fact 
that ^ ^ ijBme'of lightning is along the line 


of globular crowding produced by drafts* On 
the 20th May, 1859, a memorable thunder-storm 
burst on' Brighton, and destroyed Streeter’s 
windmill on the Dyke Bead. The east and west 
cliffs of Brighton arc divided by a valley running 
north and south, and-along the northern end of 
’this valley runs the London Road..- I then lived 
ba the tallest house of tbie road. The southerly 
winds blew the clouds along, this road, and where 
i the obstacles were, at the Lion mansion, at my 
residence, and it Streeter’s mill, the lightnings 
were most notable. 'Jhis was the line of the 
crowding from the Confining; of the globules. 
The drawing-room of the house in question Was 
two tall windows, and against the wall between 
them I had placed my upright desk^and at this 
desk I was standing writing, my attention being 
occasionally distracted from my Work by the 
flashes ofelighiaing, by the rattling peals of 
thunder, and by seeing the road turned, into a 
river. Two ladies were also in the room, one 
Hading at the table, and the other sewing on the 
sofa. If Was . then that a flash or ball of light¬ 
ning came down the chimney, grazed close by 
my right shoulder, and leapt out at the top of the. 
window. For the sake of ventilation, the mouth 
of the chimney was not stopped up, and this 
window was drawn down from the top. The 
ladies who saw the lightning issue from the 
chimney, said it had then the form of the aper¬ 
ture through which it came, and I who saw it 
leave, observed »it assume the form of the aper- 
t are" through which it went. 

These personal observations of mine leave no 
doubt in my mind that one of the things which 
determine the coarse of lightning is the crowd¬ 
ing, cramming, squeezing, crashing, and rubbing 
of the thickjpacked and close jammed globules. 
Poets are not philosophers,, nor are they always 
obsfiryers, hpt they are, when good poets, the 
repeaters of philosophy and observation, the me¬ 
lodious echoes of thought and insight; and in one 
of his couplets I find Mr. Alfred Tennyson, 
when describing the gathering of a thunder-storm. 
Using the. w^rd cramming: 

Qpnes a vapour from the margin, blackening over 
* heath and holt,- 

Cramming all the blast before it; in its breast a 

thunderbolt. 

Now that We know ft^t thunder has no bolt, 
thb word “ thunderbolt” is as disagreeable to the 
mind as the word “cramming” is pleasing to it, 
a fact which shows that troth is as important to' 
the pleasures of literature as to the satisfaction 
of science. A quotation from one poet is apt 
enougfcto suggest another. Shakespeare makes 
Bing Lear say *. 

Yon sulphurous, and thought-executing fires, 

'Vaunt couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! and then all shaking 
thunder. 

Strike Act the thick rotundi ty o’ the world. 
Knowing, as we do, that lightning leaves a sul¬ 
phureous smell behind it, and that it cleaves trees 
and singes hair, and, that thunder, by the power 
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of its vibrations, shakes all things, these phrases my eyebrows, and on my eyelashes, all the hair 
have the force and the felicity of truth; which on my body, in fact, came gradually away by the 
the other phrases have not, _ ; • roots, and did not grow again. (He nails on my 

Nothing is more curious in the phenomena of lingers, sealed 4way during*the following year 
lightning than its effects On hair. Lear invoked (1813), but those on my feet underwent no 
the lightning-to , singe his white hairs, and change.” 

whether Shakespeare knew the fact or not, Thus without the invocation of any Lear, 
lightning is influenced, by colour, and singes by lightning singes white hair. There is indeed no 
preference white hair. An ox of a reddish reasonforsupposing that the hair of the young 
colour spotted with white, was struck by light- Juan Miranda was white ; but there are young 
niug, and not the slightest injury was done to the people,who'inherit a predisposition to baldness, 
red hair, whilst not a hair was left upon the while the captain was no longer young, and the 
white'spots. These singular effects occurred rod oxen, and the dappled, horse lost none but 
| twice to two separate oxen, at Swanborough, the hairs on their white spots. It is scarcely, 

| in ^Sussex, in' the years 1772 and. 1774. On moreover, necessary to remind the reader of the 
I the 20tli September, 1773, ■ at Glynd, a horse physiological analogy between feathers and hairs; 
, was struck, by lightning. He was a dap- Sr that the winter plumage of the ptarmigan is 
pled horse. When his owner examined him, pure white. Belonging to the grouse, partridge, 
after the attack, all his liair of every other hue re- and quail group, this bird is called the “white 
mained fast, while the hair on the white streaks grouse.” . 

and spots came clean off at a touch. May not These facts point to a most interesting and 
this difference be caused by the absence of the enchanting region of scientific research, into 
colouring matter, or oil, making white hails which I cannot enter the chemistry of lightning, 
drier and more easily burnt than coloured hairP Chemists can produce, whenover they choose. 
There is a case mentioned by Kundmann of substances, one of which shines with a pale and 
a young girl, the brass bodkin in whose hair almost, perpetual light, another of which needs 
was fused by lightning, and yet her hair was not only to bp exposed to the air to glow brilliantly, 
burnt.. and- a third which flames forth the moment it 

Captains Pcytier and Hossard were, on the touches water or icc; and the preferences or 
15th June, 1825, in a thunder-storm op, the Py- apparent caprices of lightning, the selection of 
renees, which lasted six hours. For a short metals and colours or a colour, seem to be analo- 
time, the tassels in their caps and their hair gous phenomena: Chemistry, electricity, and 
stood on end. And on the 3J.st of August, caloric touch each other so closely, that there 
1820, they were in a storm in which lighting can be no difficulty in admitting the common 
struck a ptarmigan hung by one of their guides belief that certain trees are more liable to be 
by a string upon a wooden pole: the top of the struck by lightning than others, but what these 
polo was charred, and the feathers of the bird trees are is still on unsettled question. Men 
were stripped off from the beak to the taif. Be- who fell forest timber, from the splits they find, 
sidcnls in Brighton are not likely sojn to forget infer that trees of all kinds are much more fro- 
thc storm which flooded Pool Valley in 1850. quently struck by lightning than is generally 
The lightning of that storm burnt a hple, suclf as supposed. TJte*Chinese deem the mulberry and 
a rod-liot rifle bullet might burn, through the the beech good preservatives against lightning, 
bushy whisker of a man who was out in the The epithet “ oak-cleaving,” which Shakespeare 
storm. I reoord this fact on the testimony of applies to the thunderbolt, has been supported 
the late Dr. Williamson, from whom 1 had it, by observers, who have said, that the oak, the, 
and to whom the man went immediacy with his elm, the pine, and the chesnut are often, the ash 
scathed check. • rarely, and tnesbeech, bifeb, anil maple never, 

Father Feyjoo relates, in the Cartas Erudite struck. Thp laurel, it was believed, was never 
that lightning passed near a young man named scathed by lightning. Tiberius, on this account, 
Juan Francisco Mcnsndez Miranda. He was not wore a laurel crown, and no doubt found it 
in the least hurt, yet his hair began falling off cooler and safer than anyunctal one would have 
immediately afterwards, !md in a few days none been. Modern observation, however, supplies 
remained upon Ids body. qs#vith no.reason/ for believing that any tree 

One more example of the ’effects of lightning whatever is absolutely safe from lightning, 
upon hair. The particulars were supplied by the Most of the trees and shrubs which 1 have ex- 

sufferer himself to M. Arago. Captain Rihouet amined, after they have been struck by lightning, 
was the second in command of the frigatojGoly- have been (deft or shattered by it, butina garden 
min, on the 21st February, 1812, when she was ,at Preston, near Brighton, 1 saw in 1859 certain 
sailing cut of the harbour^ of L’Oriont. The shrubs, some nailed up against the wall and 
vessel was struck by lightning, and the captain others alone, which seemed blighted, shrivelled, 
received several injuries on the head. “The withered, scorched, as if the lightning had dried 
next day,” he says, “ when I wished to shave, I up their sip orcambium. The effects have 
found that my razor; instead of cuttingly beard, generally been merely mechanical, but in this 
pulled the hajrs out by the roots, and since then distance tfee? vere chemical. The shrubs had 
I have had no bcaid. The hair on my bead, on not been struck,, they had' been Jflasted. The 
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ALL THE TEAR ROUND. 


lightning-deft trees were merely, dismembered, 
but the shrubs were killed. Was it by the 
sudden destruction of their leives, their respira¬ 
tory organs? Or'was it by decomposing their 
sap, or their cambium ? The poison of serpents, 
it has been ascertained, acts by dissolving the 
blood, and it may be that lightning has' similar 
effects upon the vegetable and animal victims it 
kills. 

As yet we know nothing satisfactory respect¬ 
ing the nature of death by lightning. Physiolo¬ 
gists present us with nothing better than guesses. 
A.story has been imported into books of a case 
in which a man,.struck by lightning, appeared to 
have had his skull crushed in, as if by a blow from 
a bludgeon; but the liabilities to error are top 
great lor such a statement to be received without 
strong proofs. Trees are cleft, because whilst the 
globules are close packed and jammed together, 
the rubbing amongst them causes a sudden explo¬ 
sion or expansion of them. After this kind of death, 
decomposition, it has been said by some, takes 
place slowly; and others say it appeal's rapidly. 
One of the more probable of the guesses is the 
notion that death is caused by the burning of the 
oxygen in the lungs. I may throw out another: 
paralysis is one of the most frequent effects of 
lightning. These strokes of paralysis affect not 
merely legs and arms, they attack the nerves of 
hearing and seeing. Tho shock of the lightning 
has only, then, to paralyse the respiratory nerves 
and reach the spot of grey matter, which is their 
centre (but the size of a pin’s head), and which 
is called upon the Continent the vital knot, to 
produce instant death. 

Many eases have occurred of persons beiug 
struck by lightning without their being aware of 
it. Thomas Oliver, a Cornish farmer, being 
thrown down upon the ground, in 1752, after 
lying insensible for a quarter, of an hour, on 
coming to himself, asked, “wlf6 knocked me 
down P” "I heard nothing, and I saw nothing,” 
has been the testimony of many persons of dif¬ 
ferent periods and nations on recovering from 
their swoon. Nbr is the explanation of this 
strange fact far off.Light, it lias been ascer¬ 
tained, travels eighty thousand leagues per 
second; and lightning mnchfastcf. Measured 
by the musical notea its vibrations produced. 
Professor Wheatstone’s wheel performed eight 
hundred revolutions pier seo&nd, and, of course, 
to the eye, its spokes wem invisible; but an 
electric flash revealed them as if st&nding still! 
The result of philosophical experiments respect¬ 
ing the time which sensations take on their 
way along the nerves to the brain, although we 
say “ quick ns thought” show that they are com- 
- parativcly very slow. The experiments arc far 
from beihg satisfactory. Owing to the shortness 
oL this nerves; but there can be no doubt of the 
reJgti$n results: that sensation travels six or 
.CjgP&tiines more slowly than sound, which is 
• serehty or eighty times slower titan light, the 
: /vastly swift one tar outspei by lightning. When, 
therefore, lightning kills, it strikes unseen, and 

t 
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the sound following it, the thunder, may, without 
any stretch of imagination, - be deemed the re- 
efuiem of its victims. 


THE LAST OP THE ALCHEMISTS. 

“ He a making of gold! well. I’m sure; but 
it’s always the way; thpm as has orchards 
has apples given ’em. A dean making gold! 
plague take him! I wonder if good luck ever 
came to a poor verger ? i wonder how many 
years 1 might have spt puffing at fires and hold¬ 
ing up bottles to the light .before 1 had found 
out how to make gold ? And won’t the dcWs 
daughter • queen it now? jGct off .the grass 
there, you brats !’’ , 

Tliese words issued from- the mouth of a 
crabbed verger of Salisbury Cathedral, one 
March dny.in the year 1787, about half an hour 
before the bell sounded for afternoon service. 
The envious verger’s mind ran on a tavern 
*rumour he had just heard that Dean Price had, 
after Vears of chemical experiments, at last 
actually hit upon the way of making gold, and 
indeed had even been lately summoned to Lon¬ 
don to explain to King George himself the ex¬ 
traordinary and invaluable discovery. He had 
been shaking up his rusty black-tufted gown on 
his shoulders as he passed through a low battlc- 
mented gateway, and as he entered the quiet 
cathedral close lie half unconsciously uttered 
tliese expressions of querulous envy, ending 
abruptly witlifthat denunciation of some playing 
children that served as an outvent of his spite. 

Yet it was a tranquil spot, full of sleepy hap¬ 
piness, that gardened square that girded round 
that monument of a dead world’s adoration—tho 
old cathedral. If the red brick houses, bmmd 
with whitedimestone, had been embalmed, they 
could not have looked more still and dead. The 
soft sunshine lav asleep on the broad squares 
of close-cropped and orderly grass; no breeze 
stirred the young leaves in the canon’s gardens, 
or shook dowh a pink leaf from the apricot 
bloom. The feet of the awestruck children in 
a distant corner of the cathedral gravel-walk 
vidided no sound, or one so soft that it was 
'Overpowered by the cawing of the rooks, as in 
the fussy agitation of nest-building time they 
fluttered ana toppled about the budding boughs 
of the great elms, with a ceaseless noise that liad 
for many a year lulled $at canons to after-dinner 
naps, sounder even than those of their Sunday 
congregations. 

High up in the soft warm spring air, above the 
lagh grey roof of the nave, rose the spire, like a 
fountain that some magic had petrified and fixed 
there for ever. In rereign cities, cathedrals 
taught be found more loaded with grotesque 
ornament, more beautiful in detail, more abound¬ 
ing in architectural ingenuities and eccen¬ 
tricities, hut nowhere a spire so exquisite iu 
proportions, or a Christian temple with which 
time ancr man had dealt’so gently. Clean cut 
and sharp as a casket rose the grey walls of the 
choir from the fresh green turf. One might 

I 
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htfsty querulous way, began to chide in the 
white-gowned choristers, who soon appeared 
simultaneously in different parts of the close, 
like a scattered Sock of pigeons reuniting at 
feeding-time. 

The verger^ armed with a badge of power, 
something resembling an apothecary’s pestle, 

§ receded the precentor to his seat, and after that 
ignitary, who carried his squareOxford trencher- 
cap in his hand,came the rosy-faced boys two and 
two, with difficulty restraining their mischief-be¬ 
fore the <dreaded eyes of the organist, who was 
' watching them malignly from the oaken battle¬ 
ments of the organ-loft. 

Just as the bell ceased, and the great clock 
vibrated out the hour, >with the tremulous 
solemnity of pompous age; just as the county, 
tenor, and bass, with looks of mutual defiance, 
had ruffled themselves into their places, the 
dean entered, and strode to his canopied seat. 
There was a strange, brightness about his eyes, 
a hot feverish hectic flush upon his cheeks. 
In his every gesture and look, and even in the 


“ I)o you dine with the dean tO-morrow ?” said 
the precentor to the eldest canon, as they 
strolled homewards together; “ The dean has 
had great triumphs in London. His majesty 
has expressed his approbation of bis experi¬ 
ments, and Oxford has. granted liim special 
honours.” 

“ It is the most wonderful discovery of the 
age,” replied the canon. “ Yes, I’m glad to say 
I shall meet you to-morrow at our dean’s 
hospitable table.” 

" Are the great experiments to be made to¬ 
morrow ?” 

“ O, of course. Why, I wouldn’t miss them 
for twenty pounds.” 

“ Did lie meet with any opposition among 
London scientific men, do you know P” 

“ Well, only from one, Mr. Hording, the se¬ 
cretary of the ltoyal Society, an illiberal-minded 
man, who insolently and enviously calls our 
worthy dean a knave, and the Spectators of liis 
experiments foolh. Ha, ha! How these birds 
of prey do always collect round great men.” 

“ It is the penalty of succfcss,” replied the 
other, taking a huge pinch of .snuff, and leading 
his friend by the arm, to show him some mar¬ 
vellous engravings by Mare Antonio. 

In the great roobi, with" the oriel-window 
looking out on the lawn, yrbere the cedar-tree 
stood, was Bertha, holding her father’s hand 
fondly between here, and kissing him at every 
sentence, as if to assure herself of his actual 
bodily presence. . 

“ O, do tell 1 me about the king, dear papa. 
How was he dressedP—how did he look?-- 
what did he say ?—and was the queen there ? 
Tell us all.” 

“ The king, Bertlm, wore a dark red coat, 
embroidered with small gold strawSerries, and a 
deep-flapped white satin waistcoat, trimmed with 
broad gold ,lace. He was full of amiable con¬ 
descension; and asked a fyeat many questions. 


half of which, good man, he answered himself 
in his usual quick, abrupt, good-humoured way. 
He examined the gold with great interest, and 
expressed to me his full approbation.” 

“ Victory! victory! dear papa,” said the 
enthusiastic girl, leaping up and clapping her 
hands. " Did I not always say that you would 
be a great man, and triumph over everybody? 
Shan’t I crow over that spiteful Miss Micker, 
who used to sneer at you .for sitting up half 
the night over your furnaces, boiling away your 
money, and your time and health, as she used 
to say. 0, Only fancy, mafing gold!" 

“Pray forme, my Sear Bertha. Donot forget 
to pray for me, that I keep humble, lest it be raid 
of me as of Benjamin, that I turned back in the 
day of battle. I trust no ofle has been in my 
laboratory in my absence.” * * 

With an air of smiling vigilance Bertha drew 
the key of the dean’s laboratory from her 
bosdbi. 0 

■ At that moment the door opened, and Bessy 
looked in. 

r “If you please, sir, there’s a gentleman wants 
to see you.” 

“ Show him in,” said the dean. 

In a moment Bessy returned and ushered in 
the stranger, whoso interview with the verger 
we have already reported. 

He bowed and took the chair proffered by the 
dean. 

“ I am,” he said, “a medical man from a dis¬ 
tant part of England, attracted here by the 
fame of your .recent chemical discoveries, and 
mere especially by the pamphlet recently pub¬ 
lished by you on some remarkable experiments on 
mercury. I agree with you that there is more 
beyond, and fed with the great Boyle that we 
scientific men are unwise and hasty in putting 
limits to the power of nature and art, and in 
deriding afl who believe in uncommon things.” 

•The dean smiled. He was evidently pleased 
at this liSrangne, although the oration was 
uttered in a very set and mechanical way, and 
the stranger’s p.yes looked cold and lifeless, as if 
they were jet beads, and the words came 
through his small pinched lips one by one as a 
schoolboy iets out wasps from a phial-bottle. 

, “You are on the brink of great discoveries,” 
‘lie went on, with the same dry, monotonous 
voice. “ You are a Columbus about to set foot 
on a vast auriferous continent: the greatest of 
secrets is, I may say, qjl but within your reach.” 

The doctor bowed, smiled, and bent his pow¬ 
dered head depreeatingly. “ You rate my dis¬ 
coveries, my dear sir, too highly, 1 am sorry 
that Ay account, and to whioTi I myself insisted 
on giving merely the humble title of ‘Experi¬ 
ments on Mercury,’ should have been held ont 
to the world as announcing tlie actual discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone, which in the usual 
(mark me)—I say the usual —sense of the word, 
1 perhaps, as well as others, think merely chime 
rioal.” 

The stfanger’s eyelide compressed till his eyes 
became almost invisible'. A, hard smile, such 
as you see on the mouth of a bronze faun, re- 
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laxed hb face, as he replied, "Exactly; not a 
word more, my dear sir. We understand each 
other.” 

“To-morrow afternoon I exhibit some experi¬ 
ments to our leading people here. Will you dine 
with me at four o clock to-morrow, and after¬ 
wards witness them ?” 

“ You have anticipated my dearest wish; but 
I did not dare to intrude such a request.” 

“ A most gentlemanlike man, pud of great 
attainments,” said the dean to his daughter, 


" Well, I don’t like him, papa,” said Bertha, 
making a face of dislike ; "nis look reminds me 
of the look a eat gives to a bird it is just going 
‘ to pounce on.” ’ 

“Don’t be prejudiced, dear. Evidently a 
keen, clever, hardjheaded man, and a great ma¬ 
thematician, I warrant.” 

As the stranger passed through the gateway 
of the close, he broke suddenly into a mechanical, 
hard laugh, and said aloud, “The fox got the 
cheese by praising the blackbird’s voice. Fool 
and client, he has taken me behind the scenes? 
Let him beware.” 

That same night, in the deep dark, towards 
midnight, and all in the cold drifting nun, that 
hard mysterious man was standing in the close 
opposite the dean’s house, watching the window 
of the laboratory. There was no moon and no 
stars, and the wind howled round the corners of 
the cathedral as if all the dead abbots were 
hurrying to some ghostly conclave. The only 
light in the whole four sides of the close came 
from the dean’s window, the blind of which has- 
golden and semi-transparent with the inner 
lamp-light that shone through it. 


Suddenly a dark shadow was visible upon the 
blind; it held up a crimson bottle to tli3 light. 
Then the light faded out, and all was dark and 
still. r 

The stranger strode away to hb inn. Ordering 
the landlord to call him before five,’he bit at a 
crust and tossed off two glasses of wine. Then, 
having first made a note in hisjpocket-book, he 
threw himself without undressing on the bed,and 
fell asleep in his grave imperturbable way. 

The next morning, just before 'flaybreak, in 
the cold, comfortless, curdling light, the strange 
was at the gate of the dean’s house. The verger 
was on the door-steps talking in a low voice to 
Bessy, who looked frightened and troubled. 

Presently the verger returned to the stranger 
and said, “Bessy won’t do it, sir; she can ! t do 
it. The key is m the dean’s room, by his bed¬ 
side. She is afraid you want it for no good.” 

“ Ha 1” said the stranger, in his usual quiet 
bitter way; “the girl’s a fool; give her this 
guinea. Tell her it is mere curiosity; five 
minutes will do. As for the key, she can go I 
into the room as if to get the depn’s clothes to 
brush. Five guineas for five mjdutes—not bad 
pay!” \ 

“ And Bessy’s guinea included W . 

“ Not included.” . * \ 

That last guinea turned the scale, still more 
the assurance that Bessy might be present while 


the stranger walked round the laboratory and 
merely saw and handled the dean’s chemical 
apparatus. •' 

’ On tiptoe the stranger went, not thievishly or 
timidly, but Still with a cold Satanic malice and 
heedfulness; Yet ail he got for his five guineas, 
Bessy told her father, was that he felt inside six 
crucibles, examined six pieces of charcoal that 
lay on the dean’s desk, smelt a bottle containing 
a red powder, and looked carefully at a pestle 
and mortar, and a small iron rod that stood near 
the furnace. All the reply the verger made was, 
that 

“A fool and hb money, Bessy, are soon 
parted.” . 

Five hours later, the elose, usually so quiet, 
mas alive with carriages. Two peers, a magis¬ 
trate, and five clergymen had arrived to witness 
the experiments. They only now waited for the 
stranger, who had been so silent and grave at t,ho 
dinner the day before; * 

At last there came a knock, and in a moment 
after he was ushered in by Bessy. He appeared 
firm, calm, and preebe as ever. He shook the 
dean warmly by the liand, and apologised for 
being so late. He had'had on important letter 
to despatch by the post. 

The dean ushered hb guests into his labo¬ 
ratory; the tires burnt clear and bright, the 
crucibles, the charcoal, ail was ready. A short¬ 
hand writer was present to note the proceedings. 
The company having taking their seats with 
mutual looks of expectation and delight, the 
dean addressed them. He said that a chance 
study of the works of Paracelsus had led him to 
curious chemical experiments; but what he had 
to show were facts about which he would not 
theorise. It had been foolishly said that only 
chemists could judge of snch things, but surely 
the senses of touch and sight were not confined 
to chemists. To prej udice, avarice, and illiberal ity 
no answer wo'vd seem satisfactory; but he 
might • ask what trick could prevent mercury 
boiling at a red heat, or what substance could 
be found to instantly check it when boiling? 
How could he introduce gold into a crucible 
before twelve intelligent aifd watchful spec¬ 
tators, or what could induce him to seek such 
modes of acquiring a,sinister fame? He was 
too well aware of the virulence of envy and the 
strength of prejudice to expect to obtain 
universal credit; out the curiosity of the public 
had been so strongly exdited, and his character 
so rigorously examined, that in justice to him¬ 
self and the approbation of his sovereign (hero 
the dean drew himself erect}, he felt proud to 
make a final series of experiments before spec¬ 
tators of rank and discernment, of liberality, 
learning, and candour, not from vanity, but from 
a sincere desire to place hb scientific and moral 
character beyond the limits at least of vulgar 
curiosity. 

Tiie stranger smiled approval, the peers took 
snuff, and ihe experiments commenced. 

I will recapitulate the chief of them. 

The dean first took two ounces of mercury 
from a cistern fuiloPquicksilver, rubbed it with 
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ether in a Wedgwood mortar, and then with a 
grain of a certain white powder. Inpouringout 
the mercury it grew black and plotted. This 
obtained, the amalgam was subjected to theblow- 
pipc, and left a bead of fine white metal, which 
remained fixed in a strong red heat. This bead 
was pure silver. The .applause was tremendous. 

Five drachms of mercury were then taken and 
rubbed up with ether and a quarter of a grain 
of red powder, and the mercury being driven 
from it by tho blowpipe, left ahead of yellow 
metal, which proved to be pure gold, which re¬ 
sisted aquafortis or the touchstone. A small 
quantity dissolved in aqua regia produced a 
purple precipitate in a solution of tin, mid in 
one of green vitriol a brownish precipitate. 
The cheers were redoubled. The peers grew 
quite red and fatigued with applauding wj£h two 
fingers—and standing oyer the fire. 

The final experiment Was still more curious, 
valuable, and convincing., In all these expe¬ 
riments it was delightful to see the deep interest 
the stranger took in everything, and the calm 
candour of the dean, and bis anxiety that the 
company should inspect his apparatus. 

He now placed half an ounce of mercury in a 
small Hersian crucible, on a flux of borax, a piece 
of charcoal, and a piece of nitre. These, being 
first handed round, were pounded in a mortar, 
and then pressed down into the crucible, and on 
this flux was placed half a grain of a certain 
deep red powder. The crucible was then placed 
on the fire j but the mercury showed'no signs of 
evaporation or even of boiling. In a small dip 
taken with a clean iron rod, and in the scoria;, 
when knocked off, were found whitish globules. 
After keeping the crucible in a strong red-white 
heat for twenty minutes, it was carefully taken 
out and gradually cooled; on breaking it, a glo¬ 
bule of yellow metal, weighing nearly three 
grains, was formed at the bottom. Tins metal 
was placed in a scaled phia^to be assayed, 

. being evidently, however, in the Opinion of all, 
pure gold. 

Every one was in raptures. The peers shook 
bands with the dean. The clergy chuckled and 
rubbed their handc. All that Newton and Bacon 
had done and thought did not approach the ma¬ 
terial grandeur of the dean’s discovery. 

“The world,” said one entjiusiastio canon, 
“ will soon be ringing with your name.” 

“ It will, indeed,” said tho stranger, in his 
dry hard way; and turned father abruptly to 
beg the dean to give them some statement of bis 
alchemic theories. ' p 

The dean at once plunged into all the wildest 
dreams apd rhapsodies of Paracelsus. Be ex¬ 
plained that the words “ merdury” and “ sul¬ 
phur,” so common in the writings of that strange 
fanatic, were merely cyphers to express the 
hidden qualities of certain bodies. All his dis¬ 
coveries pointed to some universal base, the ex¬ 
istence of which his recent experiments went to 
proveSf ; By the red man and white wuman, Para- 


only other words for mercury. By the hatching 
of the basilisk he merely meant the production 
of a certain subtle poison, known only to al¬ 
chemists, the very smell of which would de¬ 
stroy life.. 

“ Gracious!” said the brother peers, their 
gooseberry eyes growing rounder and paler than 
ever. 

The stranger, drier and colder than before, was 
now taking notes, apparently of the experiments 
he had seen. When he looked up, it was to ask 
in what degree of heat the transmutation ge¬ 
nerally took place. * 

The dean was apparently rather too elated 
with his triumph to satisfy the purposeless 
curiosity of an unknown stranger. He an¬ 
swered rather oracularly and. from the clouds, 
and with a slight tinge of contempt in his < 
manner for less successful sefckers of the great 
secrets of science: 

“¥ouf question,” he said, “my dear sir, 
is a wide one. Fire itself is a mystery, and is a 
mere generic name for a thousand stages of 
the combustion of the universal sulphur.” 

It was a familiar feature of the two peers that 
the more incoherent and mysterious the oracle 
was, the more they seemed to admire his ut¬ 
terances. So this time, being completely in the 
dark, they stared, simpered at each other, and 
repeated the dean’s words : 

“ Universal sulphur!” 

“ There is the saffron fire, the ashen grey, the 
crimson, aud the azure, each with its own pro¬ 
perties, powers, and influences. Now just as 
.the. Arabian sun will not ripen the apple, or the 
Irish sun the palm fruit, so will the azure 
fire not perform the part of the saffron.” 

“ These are great secrets, indeed,” said the 
strangrir, turning his eyes devoutly up to 
heavcu 

“ Fire i» a living thing with an organisation 
of G ils own,” continued the dean; “ only when 
you cease te feed it does it die. The fire which 
I use for transmutation is the lion’s rage, the 
most quenchless of all fires, the white fire, the 
royal fire that is used at iron foundries.” 

“ The Royal Society should know of these 
extraordinary discoveries which have at last 
blessed our age,” said the stranger, warming 
(ip suddenly to quite an enthusiasm. “That great 
society watches all sciences and rewards all real 
discoverers. Its approbation is a European 
guarantee. Already his majesty has approved 
and honoured you; you now need only the Royal 
Society to place its seal on your almost mira¬ 
culous experiments.” 

The .stranger uttered this glowing exhorta¬ 
tion in an elevated yet mechanical voice, bat 
his cpld, steely eyes did not warm up or 
brighten with a smile, and he kept them fixed 
on the dean’s face, which had now assumed its 
old pale and careworn expression. 

" You are very kind,” he said, “very kind; 
but I shall not repeat my experiments before so 
sceptical apd worldly a body of men as the Royal 
Society. 'I do not claim any great secret. I 
merely show men facts; I leave them to draw 
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tlicir own inferences. A person of my position 
is surely above suspicion. The intelligence of 
the present company needs, I think, no further 
guarantee. Besides, Mr. Harding, the Secretary 
of the Royal Society, is a personal enemy of 
mine, ever since I refuted his interpretation of 
a passage in Boyle. No, I will not expose my¬ 
self to pain and annoyance from that mis¬ 
chievous man’s malice.” 

The stranger bowed aud was silent, but a 
strange scowl came over his hard features. 

The next morning, the dean walked up and 
down the gravel *walk of his garden, his 
daughter’s hand resting fondly on his shoulder. 
If #;ver a man was happy, the dean was that 
bright spring morning. A loving daughter to 
share his hopes ai:d triumphs; a home beautified 
• by art aud luxury. He had wealth, social posi¬ 
tion ; and, to crown all, the fame of an unex¬ 
pected and almost unprecedented discovery. Can 
you write a prouder epitaph on any num’s grave 
than this ? “ He succeeded in all he had ever 
undertaken.” 

“ How happy I am, dear papa,” said Berths 
“ to see you at last victorious, after your long 
hunt for this secretand, as she said this, her 
large brown eyes glowed with pure, unselfish 
love; “ yon are the great discoverer of the age. 
They will erect statues to you." 

“'[ am, indeed, liappy; God be thanked!” 
replied the dean, stooping to kiss his daughter’s 
forehead. 

The sfjuml of footsteps caused both the dean 
and Bertha to look round. It was Bessy, rosier 
than ever with running; her wfiite apron flut¬ 
tering in the wind, her little feet tripping over 
the grass. Stic bore a large official-looking letter 
in one hand, its broad reel seal uppermost. 

“What can it be, papa?” said Bertha, her 
eyes expanding with surprise; “it wants an 
hour to post time.” » 

“ The letter has conic, miss,” said Bessy, 
“ from that gentleman who was here yester¬ 
day. He left it to be brought up here to 
your papa an hour after the coach started for 
London.” ‘ 

The dean look it, and nervously broke tbe 
seal, as Bessy ran back to tbe liosse, gaily as 
she had come. It ran thus: ^ 

“ The President of the Royal Society requests 
the honour of the Dean of Salisbury’s presence 
on Tuesday, the first o£ April, the next general 
meeting ol the Society, several of the members 
desiring to witness Ins remarkable experiments 
in chemistry both in fixing mercury and pro¬ 
ducing metals. 

“ Signed, Joseph Basks, Knt., President, 
“Somerset House. , 

“ P.S. Mr. James Harding, tbe Secretary of 
the Society, is the bearer of this letter.” 

The letter dropped from the dean's hand, the 
colour left his face, a cold dew broke out on his 
forehead, he staggered to a garden-sqat, and sat 
down with his.head bent. Bertha was alarmed; 
she sat down by his side, and seized his hand. 


The dcau picked up the.letter, and showed it to 
her. 

“ Are you ill, dear papa?” she said. 

“ No, darling—it’s the letter, the letter,” he 
murmured. 

“Why, it’s brave, good nows, dear papa— 
more honours.for the great genius in chemistry 
—the great Royal Society want to, bestow its 
honours upon you.” 

The dean was silent; he sighed, and still kept 
his head hung down. He looked now more like a 
convicted criminal than a genius or.discovcrer 
whom the world was eager to honour: 

Bertha looked at her father for a moment; 
then, with the quick insight of a woman, she 
saw that some great blow, whfence or how she 
could not understand, bad fallen upon him. She 
suddenly threw her arms round his "neck, and 
kissed’ him several times; then she said, 

“ Oh, dear papa, tell mo what has happened. 
Something dreadful has happened, I know; but 
you will not keep it from Bertha, who loves you 
so much.” 

The dean was silent; he still kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground. He was crushed to the 
earth. 

“ Oh, dear, dear papa, do tell me—you terrify 
me with this frightful silence. What can there 
be so terrible in exhibiting those wonderful ex¬ 
periments of yours before the Royal Society ? 
Will they not be wonderstruek like every one 
else, and acknowledge you the great genius of 1 he 
age, as every one else docs ? They must—they 
shall. Dear, dear papa, do look up and tell me 
what has happened.” 

There was a long interval of silence; then the 
dean gently and fondly removed his (laughter’s 
arms from his neck, and looked up. He appeared 
in that short time to have grown older. Ilis 
voice was low and tremulous. His eyes seemed 
to have lost part of their colour, aud to have 
shrunk into their sockets. He pressed his 
daughter’s Ifends between bis own, which 
trembled as if they were palsied. 

“ Dear daughter,” he said, “ what I tell you 
will give you great pain. It will give me greater 
pain to tell yon. IfiM will have to listen to the 
story of your father’s shame and guilt. I am a 
self-dcecived nan, and, \Miat is worse, the de¬ 
ceiver of others. I can no more make gold than 
the poorest apothecary in the town. I had for 
years dreamt over books of alchemy, till a wicked 
longing for power, and .wealth dominated over 
my mind. 1 began to believe in the possibility 
of„ making. gold, yet never could attain the 
secret. I still believe in the possibility; but, 
alas! I am no nearer the secret %m I was 
twenty years ago. I may never discover it— 
indeed, I fear, greatly fear, I never shall—some 
one link is wanting, and that one link wanting, 
all the other links of the great chain arc useless. 
My child, a year ago, as I sat at my furnace, 

1 Satan tempted me—a voice seemed to say from 
the centre af the flame, ‘Fool! why try and dis¬ 
cover the inscrutable? Pretend to discover it, and ■ 
you will gain by that pretence the very power you 
crave.’ Bertha, darhng, I wickedly and basely 
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yielded to that voice. I used mercury with gold 
duet poured into it. I hollowed out holes in the 
Crucibles, hid gold in them, usd waxed the surface 
' over—the trick succeeded, world, bailed m* 

as a genius. I had an interview with the king/and 
my triumph was complete". But the deVih'^hCff, 
he promises rewordtoliis skyca, pays them only 
with phantdm>:and40Scoiripg fame; Yhat eoM 
reserved man who Crime yesterday, has at lagfc 
fathomed my imposture, and now I am summoned 
before the Royal Society, not as d discoverer to 
receive honours, bat as a criminal to be tried, 
.found guilty, punished, and disgraced. There 
is no escape for me. I am a ruined and de¬ 
graded man; God help me.” ? i’ > 

Tears sprang to the unhappy man’s eyes, : and 
he clasped his daughter in his arms, crying: ;•••*’ 

"Bertha, Bertha, do not despise'amThate 
, your father.’ 

“ Father, I pity you, I do not despise you. 0 


temptation! I, too, am a. sinner; .we are all' 
sinners. Do bnt repent, dear father, and believe 
that I love you as much as ever. , I know that 
to such a mind as yours, failure alone is a.great 
punishment. Refuse to accept the decision of 
these self-elected judges.” 

“ My child, I do repent,” said the dean, re¬ 
plying not to Bertha’s last advice, but to her 
first words of consolation. “ A cloud has,passed 
from me, I see my sin in all its blackness; but I 
have to meet these men, and divert the suspicion 
that tin's emissary of theirs' will aronse r and I 
dare not face the public shame; no, I dare not be 
pointed out as a detected trickster.” The dean 
shuddered as he spoke. 

“Why not be brave, dear father?” said Bertha; 
“ why not strip yourself of this false distinction! 
Confess the tempting hopes that led you to anti¬ 
cipate discovery by a false claim. Urge with 
all your natural eloquence the certainty you still 
entertain of the discovery, and throw yourself on 
their mercy to guard your secret.” 

The dean shuddered again, this' lime more 
perceptibly than before. “ No, Bertha/’ he skid, 
speaking between his teeth 0 “No. ; I have riot 
the moral courage’to bear such a degradation. 
You do not know the scorn of rivals, the 
flinty hardness of' the angry fanatics of science, 
vexed at even the hint of discoveries that shall 
supersede their own. They are cruel and en¬ 
vious, and they call their envy justice. No, my 
child, I mu$t save myslif in Soother way.” . 

i ., < '' ■; * \ 

Tuesday, the first day of April, had arrived, 
and the members of the Royal Society were 
assembled' iri the great - wainscoted room - in 
Somerset House. The president sat in, bis 
emblazoned chug in-almost regal dignity. The 
itrow of &coadgound him Were, the feces, of 
i^fe/iriaest dK .most learned men- of' the day/ 
xlwy lrioMpewhdes an'imnijei^e,.juryiia'their' 
.wigs,; Ope of jt»' members had 
w,u ^*e,talkirig ^) Uie"secretSry, 


" He will not come,” said the member, “ It 
ie five minutes past the time ;>I told you he 
would not come.’? ,. .. 

- '• I tel! you he will come,” said the secretary. 

At that moment one of the porters came in, 
iapd, announced the arrival of-the Dean of 
Salisbury. - s 

/• -The seerctuy: hastened to the door to receive 
the visitor.' The dean was in the waiting-room, 
jested/ Hp toss arid started when the secretary 
Sritered to ask-him into the oouneil-room. One 
glance at each .other's eygs was sufficient to 
inform the enemies of each ether’s meaning. 

The dean was the first to speak. He owned 
himself vanquished; he affected no concealment. 
“Mr. Harding,” be said, solemnly, "we have 
been long rivals, and youhavtfrit last triumphed. 
You see me helpless, , disarmed, and at your 1 
mercy; use that triumph generously. You have 
unmasked my. supposed discoveries; do not 
push *youf victory further.” 

The dean spoke with flashed face and with 
a feverish light in his eyes; but Mr. Harding 
ftmained icy as before. Nothing could distract 
him from his.position of a scientific constable— 
a fanatical imperturbable spy and detective. 

He merely said, coldly, iri the old dry un¬ 
changeable voice, 

.“Mr. Dean, you do yourself a grievous wrong; 
all the World is talking of you as the greatest 
discoverer ' of. the age. Our great society is 
waiting to Crown you with honour. „ Let no 
'false humility render yon reluctant to accept 
these well-earned honours. Igo to inform the 
president of your arrival.” There was a smile 
of triumph in the secretary’s eye as he bowed 
and left the room. 

In three minutes he returned. 

“ Mr. Dean,” he said, “ the president is ready 
to receive yon.” ' „ 

No one answered. He looked. The dean 
was not theft. He looked again. He then saw in 
a dark corner of the room a prostrate body. It 
was the dean’s* He felt his heart. He was 
dead- A ?mell of bitter almonds rose from 
thp oorpse. The dean had swallowed poison. 

( . “Tknew the rogue would not face inquiry,” 
Was the secretary’s only comment. 
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Tire two supple dusky forms went winding so 
fast, there was no grasping them to part them. 
But presently the negro seized the Hindoo by 
the throat; the Hindoo just pricked him in the 
arm with his knife, and the next moment his own 
head was driven against the side of the cabin 
with a stunning crack; and there he was, pinned, 
and wriggling, and bluish with fright, whereas 
the other swart face close against liis was dark 
grey with rage, and it s two fireballs of eyes rolled 
fearfully, as none but African eyes can roll. 

Fullalotc pacified him by voice and touch: lie 
withdrew his iron grasp with sullen and lingering 
reluctance, and glared like a disappointed mastiff. 
The cabin was now full, and Sharpe was for 
uniting both the blacks in irons. No splitter of 
fiairs was lie. But Bullalove suggested there 
might be a moral dist inction between things that 
looked equally dark to the eye. 

"Well, then, speak quick, both of* you,” said 
Sharpe, “or I’ll lay ye both by the heels, ^fe 
black scoundrels, what business have you in the 
captain’s cabin, kicking lip the devil’s delight?” 

Thus threatened, Vespasian yiauted out bis 
talc : be had discovered this nigger, as he per¬ 
sisted in calling the Hindoo, eternally prowling 
about the good captain’s door, and asking stqpid 
questions: lie bad watched him, and, on thg 
surgeon coming out with the good news that the 
captain was better, in liad crawled “this yav 
abominable egotisk.” And he raised a ponderous 
fist to point the polysyllables: with this aid the 
sarcasm would doubtless have been crushing: 
but Fullalove lmng on the sable orator’s arm, 
and told him dryly to try and speak without 
gesticulating. “The darned old cuss'” said 
Vespasian, with a pathetic sigh at not being let 
hit him. He resumed; and told bow Be bad 
followed the Hindoo, stealthily, and found him 
with a knife uplifted over the captain—a tremor 
ran through all present—robbing him. At this 
a loud murmur filled the room; a very ugly one, 
the sort of snarl with which dogs fly at dogs’ 
throats with their teetu, and men fty at men’s 
throats with a cord. 


“ Be quiet,” said Sharpe, imperiously. “ I’ll I 
have no lynching in a vessel I command. Now 
(Jien, you sir, how do you know he was robbing 
the cajjtain ?” i 

“ How do I know ? Yah! yah ! Cap’ll, if i 
you please you tell dis unskeptical gemman 
whether you don’t miss a lilly book out of your I 
bosom!” 1 

During this extraordinary scene, Dodd luid i 
been looking from one. speaker to another, in j 
great surprise and some confusion: but, at. the j 
negro’s direct appeal, bis band went to his breast ; 
and clutched it with a feeble but heartrending J 
cry. , j 

“ Oh, him not gone far. Yah! yah!” aud r 
Vespasian stooped, and took up an oilskin packet \ 
off the floor; and laid it on the bed: “dis child j 
seen him in dat, ar niggar’s hand: and heard him 
go wlinck on de floor.” i 

Dodd hurried the packet into his bosom, then ! 
turned all gratitude to his sable friend: “Now 1 
God bless you! God bless you! Give me your ■ 
honest hand! You don’t know what you have 
done for me and mine.” 

And, sick as lie was, he wrung Vespasian’s 
hand with convulsive strength, and would not 
part with it. Vespasian patted him soothingly 
all over, and vfhfmpcrcd out: “ Ncbber you mind, 
cap’ll! You bery good man: dis child bery fond 
of you a long time ago. You bery good man, 
outrageous good mau^ dam good man! I propose j 
your health: invalescc directly!” ; 

While Dodd was speaking, the others were 
silent out of rcSpect: but uow Sharpe broke in, 
and, with the national desire to hear both sides, 
culled on Ramgolain for his version. The IIindoo 
was now standing with his arms crossed on his 
breast, looking alMhe nfarlyr, meek and digni- > 
fled. lie inquired,, of Sharpe, in very broken 
Edfelish, whether he spoke Hiiidostanec ? ! 

“Not I: nor don’t act it neither,” said Sharpe. 

At this confession Ramgolam looked down on ' 
him with pity and mild contempt. 

Mr. 'l’ickcll was put forward as interpreter. 
Ramgolam {in Ilindostanec .) He, whom Des¬ 
tiny, too strong for mortals, now oppresses with 
iron hand, and feeds with the bread of afflic¬ 
tion- _ 

Mr. Ticktll {translating). He, who by bad luck 

has got into trouble- , 

Ramgolam. Has lqjig observed the virtues that I 
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embellish the commander of this ship resembling 

a mountain, and desired to imitate them- 

Tickell. Saw what* good 'man. the captaiti is,, 
and wanted to be like him—*- 
Vespasian. The darned old euss. 
if amgolam. Seeing him often convey his hand 
to his bosom, I ascribed his unparalleled ex¬ 
cellence to the possession of some sovereign, 
talisman. (Tickell managed to translate this 
sentence all but the word talisman, which he 
rendered—with all a translator’s caution— 
“article.”) Finding him about to depart to the 
regions of the blessed, where such auxiliaries arc 
j not needed, and being eager to cniulato his per-; 

flections here below, I came softly to the place 
! where he lay- 

| Tickett. When I saw him going to slip His 
cable, I wanted to be as good a fellow as fie is, so 
1 crept alongside- 

| Ramgolam. And gently, and without force, 
i made myself proprietor of the amulet, and in¬ 
heritor of a good man’s qualities- 

Tickell. And quietly boned the article, and 
the captain’s virtues. I don’t know what the 
beggar means. 

Ramgolam. Then a traitor with a dark skin, but 
j darker soul- 

j Tickfil. Then another black hearted nig- 
I ger-— 

! Ramgolam. Came furiouslyand misappropriated 

i the charm thus piously obtained- 

Tickell. Ran in and stole it from me. 
Ramgolam. And bereft me of the excellences I 

was inheriting: and- 

Here Sharpe interrupted the dialogue by 
putting the misappropriator of other men’s 
virtues in irons: and the surgeon insisted on 
the cabin being cleared. But Dodd would not 
part with the three friends yet; ho begged them 
to watch him, and see nobody else came to take 
his children’s fortune. «. - 

“ I’ll sink or swim with it; but, oh, I doubt 
we shall have no luck while it is aboard me. I 
never had a Pirate alongside before, in all these 
years. What is this ?—litre’s something in it 
now; something liftrd—something heavy: and— 
why, it is a bullet!” "c ,, 

On this announcement, an eager inspection 
j took place: and, sure enough, a bullet had passed 
' through Dodd’s coat, and waistcoat, &c., and 
| through the oilskin, andthe leather pocket-book, 
j and just dented the “ Hard Cashno more. 

! There was a shower of comments and congra¬ 
tulations. 

| The effect of this discovery on the sick man’s 
j spirits wal remarkable. “ I was a villain to belie 
j it,” said ho. “ It is my wife’s, and my children’s; 

| and it has saved my life for them, 
i -.He kissed it, and placed it in his bosom, and 
soon after sunk into a peaceful slumber. The ex- 
oitement had not the ill effect the surgeon feared: 

! it somewhat exhausted him ; and he elept long: 

! but, bn awakening, was pronounced out of 
danger; To tell the. truth, the tide had tnraed 
in his favour overnight j and it was to con- 
• 

--- tL 


vey the good news on deck the surgeon had left 
him. 

While Dofid was recovering, the Agra was 
beating westward, with light but contrary winds: 
and a good month elapsed without any incident 
affecting the Hard Cash, whose singular ad¬ 
ventures I have to record. In this dearth 
please put up with a little characteristic trifle, 
which did happen one moonlight night. Mr. 
Fullalove lay coiled below decks in deep abstrac¬ 
tion meditating a patent: »and, being in shadow 
and silent, he saw yespasian iu the moonlight 
creeping on all fours like a guilty thing into the 
bedroom of Colonel Kenealy, then fast asleep. 
A horrible suspicion thrilled, through Fullalove: 
a suspicion he waited grimly to verify. « 

The transatlantic Mixture) Fullalove, was not 
merely an inventor a philanthrope a warrior a 
preache* a hunter a swimmer a fiddler a sharp 
fellow a good fellow a Puritan and a Bohemian; 
ho was also a Theorist ■■ and his Theory, which 
dub wo 

TUB AMITCAN THEORY, 

had two branches. 1. That the races of meu 
started equal: hut accident upon accident had 
walked some tribes up a ladder of civilisation, 
and kicked others down it, and left others stand¬ 
ing at the foot. 

2. That the good work of centuries could be 
done, at a pinch, in a few generations, fyy artificial 
condensation of the favourable circumslances. 
For instance, secure this worker in Ebony 150 
years’ life, and he would sign a penal bond to 
produce Negroes of the fourth descent, equal in 
miud to the best contemporary white. “ You can 
breed Brains,” said he “ under any skin, as in¬ 
evitably as Fat. It takes time and the right 
orosscs; bpt so does Fat; or ratther it did; for 
Fat is an institution now.” And here our Re¬ 
publican niust have a slap at thrones; “ Com¬ 
pare,” said ne, “ the opportunities of these dis¬ 
tinguished Gentlemen and Ladies with their acts! 
Their seats have been high, but their minds low, 
I swan. They have been breeders for ages: and 
known the two rudiments of the science; have 
crossed ana crossed for grenadiers, race-horscs, 
poultry, and prize bullocks; and bred in and 
in for fools; but which of them lias ever aspired 
to breed a Newton, a Pascal, a Shakespeare, a 
Solon, a Raphael? Yet all these were results to 
be obtained by the right crosses, as surely as a 
swift horse or a circular sow. Now fancy breed¬ 
ing short-homs when you might breed long 
heads.”* So Yespasian was to engender Young 
Africa; he was to be first elevated morally and 
intellectually as high as he would go, and, then 
set to Dreed; his partner, of course to be elected 
by Fullalove, and educated as high, as she would 
consent to without an illicit connexion with the 
Experimentalist. He would be down on their 
Pickaninnies, before the parents could transfer 
the remnapt of their ovm. wcaknesscs to them, 
polysyllables included; and would polish these 
ebony chips: and, at the next cross, reckoned to 
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rear a genius, by which time as near as he could 
calculate, he the Theorist would be in his dotage: 
and all the better; make a curious contrast, in 
favour of young Africa. 

Vespasian could not hit a bam door sitting— 
with a rifle: it was purely with a view to his moral 
improvement, mind yon, that Eullalove invited 
him into the mizentop to fight the Pirate. The Pa¬ 
tient came gingerly and shivered there with fear. 
But five minutes elapsing, and he not killed, that 
weakness gave way to a jocund recklessness; and 
he kept them all ga£ with his quaint remarks, of 
which I must record hut one. When they 
crossed the stem of the Pirate, the distance was 
so small that the faces of that motley crew were 
plainly visible: now, Vespasian was a mcroi- 
less critic of coloured skins; “Wal,” said he, 
turning up his nose sky high, “ dis child never 
seen such amixallaneous biling o’ darkies as this 
yar; why darned cf there ain’t every colour in the 
rainbow; from the ace of spades down to the 
fine dissolving views.” This amazing description, 
coupled with his look of affront and disgust, 
made the white men roar; for men fighting for 
their lives have a greater tendency to laugh than 
one would think possible. Eullalove was proud 
of the critic, and for a while lost sight of the 
Pirate in his theory; which also may seem strange. 
But your true theorist is a man apart: he can 
withdraw into himself under difficulties. “What 
said ont of the breed two thousand years ago ? 

Media inter ly-aslia semper 
Siilenlma.ccoliquo plagis Superisqne vacavi: 

Oh the great African heart!” said Eullalove, after 
the battle. “ By my side he fears no danger. Of 
all men negroes are the most capable of friend¬ 
ship ; their affection is a mine: and we have 
only worked it with the lasli; and that is a ridi¬ 
culous mining tool I ratther think.” 

When Vespasian came out so strong versus 
Ramgolam, Eullalove was oven more triumphant: 
for after all it is not so much the heart, as the in¬ 
telligence, of the negro, wc Hlbiculi affect to 
doubt. 

“ Oh, the great African intellect 4” said Fulla- 
love, publicly, taking the bull by tho horns’ 

“ I know,” said Mrs. Bercsford, maliciously; 
“down in the maps as the great African Desert.” 

To balance his many excellences Vespasian; 
had an infirmity. Thfs was, an ungovernable 
itch for brushing whites. If he was talking with 
one of that always admired, and now beloved, 
race, and saw a speck of dirt on him, he would 
brnsh him unobtrusively, but effectually, in full 
dialogue: he would steal behind a knot of whites 
and brush whoever needed it, however little. 
Eullalove remonstrated, but in vain; on tins 
one point Instinct would not yield to Reason. 
He could not keep his hands off a dusty white. 
He would have died of the miller of Dee. But 
the worst was ho did not stop at clothes; he 
loathed ilUblackcd shoes: woe to alf foot-leather 
that did not shine; his own skin furnished a 
perilous standard of comparison. He was eter¬ 


nally blacking boots en amateur. Eullalove got 
iu a rage at this, and insisted on his letting his 
fellow-creatures’ leather alone. Vespasian pleaded 
hard, especially for leave to black Colonel Ke- 
nealy. “ The eunnel,” said he, pathetically, "is 
such a tarnation fine gentleman spoilt for want 
of a lilly bit of blacking.” Eullalove replied 
that the colonel had got a servant whose mission 
it was' to black his shoes. This simply amused 
Vespasian. “ A servant ?” said he. “ Yah! yah! 
What is the use of white servants f They are 
not biddable. Massa Eullalove, sar! Goramighty 
he reared all white men to kick up a dust, white 
servants Especially, and the, darkies to brush 
’em; and likewise additionally to make their 
B boots shine, a lilly bit.” He concluded with a 
dark-hint that the colonel’s white servant’s own 
shoes, though better blacked than his master’s, 
were anything but mirrors, and that this child 
had his eye on them. 

The black desperado emerged on tiptoe from 
i Kenealy’s cabin, just as Macbeth does from the 
I murdered Duncan’s chamber: only with a pair of 
boots in his hand instead of a pair of daggers; 
got into the moonlight, and finding himself un¬ 
interrupted, assumed the whistle of innocence, 
and polished them to the nine, chuckling audibly. 

Eullalove watched him with an eye like a rattle¬ 
snake: but kept quiet. He saw interference 
would only demoralise him worse: for it is more 
ignoble to black boots clandestinely, than bravely: 
men ditto. 

He relieved his heart with, idioms. “ Dam the 
critter; he’s fixed my flint eternally. Now I 
cave. I swan to man I may just hang up my 
fiddle : for tills darkic’s too hard a row to hoe.” 

It was but a momentary dejection. The 
Mixture was (inter alia) a Theorist and an Anglo- 
Saxon; two indomitables. He concluded to 
temporise wfltn the Brush ; aud breed it out. 

“ I’m bound to cross the obsequious cuss with 
the catawamptiousest gal in Guinea: and one 
that never saw a bjacking bottle, not even in a 
dream.” Majora canamus.* 

Being now hbout a hundred miles South of the . 
Mauritius, 1 in fine weather with a light breeze, 
Dodd’s marine barometer began to fall steadily: 
and by the afternoon tho declension had become 
so remarkable, that he Kit uneasy, aud, somewhat 
to the surprise of the crew,—for there was now 
scarce a breath of air,—furled his slight sails, 
treble reefed his topsails, had his top-gallant, and 
royal, yards, and gaff topsail, sent on'deck, got his 
flying jib boom iu, &c., and made the ship snug. 

Kcnealy asked him what was the matter ? 

“Barometer going down; moon at the full; 
and Jonah aboard,” was the reply, uttered 
doggedly. 

Kenealy assured him it was a beautiful even¬ 
ing, precursor of a fine day. “ See how red the 
sunset is: 

Evening r«d and morning grey 
Are the sura signs of a fine day.” 

•* 
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Dodd looked, and shook his head. The sun 
was red: but the wrong red: an angry red: 
aud, as he dipped into the wave, discharged a 
lurid coppery hue that rushed in a moment 
like an embodied menace over the entire heavens. 
The wind ceased altogether : and in the middle 
of an unnatural and suspicious calm the glass 
went down, down, down. 

The moon rose: and instantly all eyes were 
bent on her with suspicion; for in this latitude 
the hurricanes generally come at the full moou. 
She was tolerably clear, however; but a light 
scud sailing across her disc showed there was 
wind in the upper regions. 

The glass fell lower than Dodd had ever 
seen it. 

He trusted to science; barred the lee-ports,‘ 
and had the dead lights put into the stern 
cabin and secured: then turned in for an hour’s 
sleep. t 

Science proved a prophet. Just at seven 
bells, in one moment, like a thunderbolt from the 
sky, a heavy squall struck the ship; aud laid her 
almost on her beam ends. Under a less careful 
captain her lec-ports would have been open, 
and she would 'have gone to the bottom like a 
bullet. ■ ' 

“Ease the main sheet!” cried Sharpe, hastily, 
to a hand he had placed there on purpose : the 
man, in his hurry, took too many turns off the 
cleet, the strain overpowered him, he let go, and 
there was the sail flapping like thunder, and the 
sheet lashing everything in the most dangerous 
way. Dodd was on deck in a moment. “ Up 
mainsel 1 Get hold of the clue garnets, bunt- 
lines, and leech-lines; run them up 1—Now then, 
over to wind’ord! Let go the main-bowling!— 
Keep to the run, men 1—Belay 1” 

And so the sail was saved. 

"Folkstlc, there!” 

"Sir!” *v 

“Handsup : furl sails!” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

(Pipe.) “All hands furl sail, ahoy!” 

Up tumbled the crew, wdht cheerily to work, 
aud by three bells m the middle watch, had 
furled the few remainidg sails, ani treble reefed 
the main topsail: under this last the /ship lay to, 
with her head as near the wind as they could 
bring it, and so the voyage was suspended. 

A heavy sea got up under .a scourging wind 
that rose and rose, till the Agra, under the 
pressure of that single sail trible reefed, licelgd 
over so as to dip her lee channels. This went on 
till the wayes rolled so high, and the squalls 
were so bitter, that sheets of water were actually 
< torn off their crests aud launched incessantly on 

deck, not only drenching Dodd and his officers, 
which they did net mind, but threatening to flood 
the ship. 

Dodd battened down the hatches, and stopped 

thaigaqffi,. * 

Then came a danger no skill could avert: the 
ship lurched so rapidly that the seams of her 
> ' works opened ayd shut: shf also heeled over so 


violently now, as not merely to dip, but bury, her 
lower deck port-pendants : and so a good deal of 
water found ingress through the windage. Then 
Dodd set a gang to the pumps: for he said; 
“We can hardly hope to weather this out without 
shipping a sea: and I won’t have water coming 
in upon water.” 

And now the wind, raging and roaring like 
discharges of artillery, and not like wind as 
known in our seas, seemed to have put out all 
the lights of heaven. The sky was inky black, 
and qnite close to their heads: and the wind still 
increasing, the vessel came down to her extreme 
bearings, and it was plain she would soon bc.on 
her beam ends. Sharpe and Dodd met, and hold¬ 
ing on by the life-lines, applied their speaking 
trumpets tight to each other’s ears; aud even *| 
then they had to bawl. * 

“ She can’t carry a rag much longer.” 

“Nt>, sfc; not half an hour.” 

“ Can we furl that main taupslc ?” 

Sharpe shook his head. “ The first moment we 
start a sheet, the sail will whip the mast out of 
her.” 

“ You are right. Well thou, I’ll cut it away.” 

“Volunteers, sir?” 

“Ay, twelve: no more. Send them to my 
cabin.” 

Sharpe’s difficulty was to keep the men back, 
so eager were the fine fellows to risk their lives. 
However, lie brought twelve to the cabin, headed 
by Mr. Grey, who had a right, as captain of the 
watch, to go with them; on which right he in¬ 
sisted in spite of Dodd’s earnest request that lie 
would forego it. When Dodd saw his resolu¬ 
tion, lie dropped the friend, and resumed the 
captain : and spoke to them through a trumpet; 
the firsf time lie had ever used one in a cabin 
or seen one psed. 

“Mr. Grey, and men, going aloft to save the 
maihmast, by cutting the sail away.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Service of danger, great danger!” 

“Hurrah!” ‘ 

" But great dangers can be made smaller by 
working the, right way. Attend! Lay out all 
on the yard, and take your time from one; man 
at the lee yard arm : don’t know who that will 
be; but one of the smartest men in the ship. 
Order to him is: hold his knife hand well up ; 
rest to see! and then in knives altogether: 
mind aud cut from yob, and below the reef 
band; and then I hope to see all come down 
alive.” 

Mr. Grey and his twelve men left the cabin: 
and hey ! for the main top. The men let the 
officer fcmd them as far as Jacob’s ladder, and 
then hurrah for the lee yard arm! That was 
where all wanted to be, and but one could be: 
Grey was as anxious as the rest: but officers of 
bis rank seldom go aloft, and soon fall out of 
their catlike habits. He had done about six 
ratlines, when instead of gqing hand over head, 
he Bpread his arms to seize a shroud on each 
| side of him: by this he weakened his leverage. 
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| and the wind just then came fiercer, caught 

! him, and flattened him against the rigging as 

tight as if Nature had caught up a mount ain for 
' a hammer and nailed him with a cedar; he was 

] spread-eagled. The men accepted him at once 

! as a new patent ratline with a fine resisting 
i power: they went up him, and hounded three 
ordinary ratlines at a go off all his promontories, 
! especially his shoulders, and his head, recciv- 

i ing his compliments in the shape of hearty 

i curses: they gained the top ana lay out on 
i the yard with their hair flying like streamers: 
| and who got the place of honour, but Thomp¬ 
son, the jolly fore-topmaft, who couldn’t stand 
1 snfoked pea soup. So strong and so weak arc 
! men. 

; Thompson raisfcd his knife high; there was 
: * a pause: then in went all their knives, and 
| away went the sail into the night of the storm, 
; and soon seemed a sheet of writing-paper and 
more likely to hit the sky than the ^ca* The 
men came down, picked their officer off the 
rigging, had a dram in the captain’s cabin, 
j and saw him enter their names in the 1<J£- 
j book for good service, and in the purser’s 
[ for extra grog on Sundays from there to 
I Gravesend. 

The ship was relieved; and all looked well, 

| till the chronometer, their only guide now, an- 
| nounced sunset; when the wind, incredible as it 
! may appear, increased, and one frightful squall 
; dipped Jho muzzles of the lee carronades in the 
j water. 

j Then was heard the first crj^of distress: an 
( appalling sound; the wail of bravo men. *And 
i tiiey had borne it all so bravely, so cheerfully, 
till now. But now they knew something must 
! go, or else the ship ; the suspense was awful, 

! but very short. Crack! crash! the fore and 
main topmast both gone; short off by the caps; 
and the ship recovered slowly, •hesitatingly, 
i tremblingly. » . 

< Relieving her from one danger this subjected 
j her to another and a terrible one. The heavy 
I soars that had fallen, unable tg break loose from 
j the rigging, pounded the ship so savagely as to 
| threaten to stave in her side. 

; But neither this stout captain* nor his crew 
| shirked any danger men had over grappled with 
j since men were; Dodd ordered them to Ait 
: away the wreck to leeward: it was done: then 
1 to windward; this, the more ticklish operation, 
i was also done smartly j the wreck passed under 
I the ship’s quarter, ana she drifted elear of it. 

! They breathed again. 

| At eight bells in the first watch it began to 
i thunder and ligliten-furiously; but tluftliunder, 
t though close, was quite inaudible in the tre- 
j incndous uproar of the wind and sea. ifat blew a 
j hurricane: there were no more squalls now; 
j but one continuous tornado, which in its passage 
j through that great gaunt skeleton, the ship’s 
| rigging and bare poles, howled and yelled and 
j roarca so terrifically, as would have silenced a 
| salvo of artillery fired alongside. The over¬ 
whelming sea ran iu dark watery mountains 
! crested with devilish fire. The inky blackness 


added supernatural horror; the wrath of the 
Almighty seemed upon them : and his hand to 
drop the black sky down on them for their 
funeral pall. Surely Noah from his ark saw no¬ 
thing more terrible. 

Wlmt is that ? close on the lee bow: close: 
the flash of a gun: another; another; another. 

A ship in distress firing minute guns, iu their 
ears ; yet no sound : human thunder silenced, as 
God’s thunder was silenced, by the uproar of 
his greater creatures in their mad rasje. The 
Agra fired two minute guns to let the other 
poor ship know she had a companion in her 
helplessness, and her distress; and probably a 
companion in her fate. Even this companion¬ 
ship added its mite of danger: for both ships 
,were mere playthings of the elements; they j 
might be tossed together; and then, what would ! 
be their fate ? Two eggs clashed together in 
a great boiling caldron, and all the life spilt 
out. 

Yet did each flash sliSot a ray of humanity 
and sympathy into the thick black supernatural 
horror. 

Aud now came calamity upon calamity. A 
tremendous sea broke the tiller at the rudder- 
head, aud not only was the ship in danger of 
falling off and shipping the sea; but the rudder 
hammered her awfully, and bade fair to stave in 
her counter, which is another word for Destruc¬ 
tion. Thus death came at them with two hands 
open at once. f- 

These vessels always carry a spare tiller; 
they tried to ship it: but the difficulty was pro¬ 
digious. No light but the miserable deck 
lantern—one glow-worm in Egypt supernatn- 
rally darkened—the Agra never on an even keel, 
and heeling over like a sea-saw more than a 
ship; and then every time they did place the 
tiller, and get the strain on with their luff 
tackles, the awful sea gave it a blow and knocked 
it away like ajiair. 

At last tlfey hit it off, or thought they had, 
for the ponderous tlmmps of the rudder ceased 
entirely. However, the ship did not obey this 
new tiller like the old one: her head fell off in 
an unlucky momeflt when, seven waves were 
rolling in one, and, on coming to the windwards 
again, she shipped a sdh. It came in over her’ 
bow transj’crsply; broke as high as the main¬ 
stay, and hid and buried the whole ship before 
the mast: carried away the waist bulwarks on 
both sides, filled, the launch, and drowned the 
live stock which were in it: swept four water- 
Ijptts aud three‘men away into the sea, like 
corns and straws; and sent tons of water down 
the forescut lie and main hatchway^ which was . 
partly opened not to stifle the crew; and flooded 
the gun deck ankle deep. 

Dodd, who was in his cabin, sent the whole 
crew to the pumps, except the man at the 
wheel; and prepared for the worst. 

In men so brave as he was, when Hope dies, 

Fear die*. His chief care now was to separate 
the fate of those he loved from his own. He 
took a bottle, inserted the fatal money in it, 
with a few word* of love to his wife, and of 
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direction to any stranger that should fall in with 
it: secured the cork with melted sealing-wax, 
tied oilskin over it and melted wax on that; 
applied a preparation to the glass to close the 
pores: and to protect it against other accidents, 
and attract attention, fastened a black painted 
bladder to it by a stout tarred twine, and painted 
“ Agra, lost at sea,” in white on the bladder. 
He had logged each main incident of the storm 
with that curt, business-like, accuracy, which 
reads so cold and small a record of these great 
and terrible tragedies. lie now made a fiual 
entry a little more in character with the situa¬ 
tion : “ About eight bells in the morning watch 
shipped a heavy sea forward. The rudder being 
now damaged, and the ship hardly manageable, 
brought the log and ease on deck, expecting to 
founder shortly. Sun and moon hidden this 
two days, and no observation possible; but by 
calculation of wind and current, we should be 
about fifty miles to the southward of the 
Mauritius. God’s will'be done.” 

He got on deck with the bottle in bis pocket, 
and the bladder peeping out: put the log, and 
its case, down on deck, and by means of the 
life-lines crawled along on his knees, and with 
great difficulty, to the wheel. Finding the man 
could hardly hold on, and dreading another sea, 
Dodd, with his own hands, lashed him to the 
helm. . 

While thus employed, lie felt the ship give a 
slight roll, a very slight roll to wiudward. His 
experienced eye lightened with hope, lie cast his 
eager glance to lccwavd. There it is a sailor 
looks for the first spark of hope. Ay, thereaway 
was a little, little gleam of light. He patted 
the helmsman on tlie shoulder and pointed to it; 
for now neither could one man speak for the 
wind, nor another hear. The sailor nodded 
joyfully. 

Presently the continuous tornado broke into 
squalls. 

Hope grew brighter. * 

But, unfortnnutely, in' one furious squall the 
ship broke round off so as to present her quarter 
to the sea at an unlucky moment: for it came 
seven deep again, a roariitg mountain, and 
hurled itself over her stern and quarter. The 
mighty mass struck lieifstem frame with the 
weight of a hundred thousand tons, of water, and 
drove her forward as a boy launches his toy-boat 
on a pond; and, though she made so little re¬ 
sistance, stove in the dead lights and the port 
frames, burst through the cabin bulkheads, and 
washed out all the furniture, and .Colonel 
Kcnealy in his nightgown with a table in his 
arms borne^on water three feet deep; and 
carried him under the poop awning away to 
the Ice quarter deck scuppers; and flooded 
the lower deck. Above, it swept the quarter 
deok clean of everything except the shrieking 
helmsman; washed Dodd away like a cork, 
and would have curried him overboard if he 
had not brought up against the mainmast and 
grasped it like grim death, half drowned, half 
stunned, sorely bruised, aud gasping like a por¬ 
poise ashore. • 


He hold on by the mast in water and foam, 
panting. He rolled his despairing eyes around: 
the bulwarks fore and aft were all in nuns, with 
wide chasms, as between the battlements of 
some decayed castle : aud through the gaps he 
saw the sea yawning wide for him. He dare 
not move : no man was safe a moment, unless 
lashed to mast or helm. He held on, expecting 
death. But presently it struck him he could see 
much farther than before. He looked up: it 
was clearing overhead; and the uproar abating 
visibly. And now the wind did not decline as 
after a gale; extraordinary lb the last, it blew 
itself out. * 

Sharpe came on deck, and crawled on all 
fours to his captain, and helped him to a 
life-line. Ho held on by it, and gave his 
’orders. The wind was blown out; but the 
sea was as dangerous as efver. Tlie ship 
began to roll to windward. If that was not 
stopped, her fate was scaled. Dodd had the 
mam trysail set, and then the fore trysail, 
before he would yield to go below, though 
drenched, and sore, and hungry, and worn out. 
Those sails steadied the ship; the sea began to 
go down by degrees ; the celestial part of nature 
was more generous: away flow every cloud, 
out came tlie heavenly sky bluer and lovelier 
than ever they had seen it: the sun flamed 
in its centre. Nature, after three days’ eclipse, 
was so lovely: it seemed a new heavens and 
a new earth. If there was an infidel on 
board wlio did not believe in God, now his 
soul felt Him, in spite of the poor little 
head t as for Dodd, who was naturally pious, 
lie raised his eyes towards that lovely sky in 
heartfelt, though silent, gratitude to its maker 
for saving the ship and cargo and her people’s 
lives, nit forgetting the private treasure he 
was carrying home to his dear wife and chil¬ 
dren. ' 

Wjtli this thought, be naturally looked down: 
but missed the bladder that had lately pro¬ 
truded from his pocket; he clapped his hand 
to his pocket al ( l in a flutter. The bottle 
was gone. In a*fever of alarm and anxiety, 
but with good hopes of finding it, he searched 
the deck: hctlooked in every cranny, behind 
every'coil of rope the sea had not carried 
awly. 

In vain. 

The sea, acting on the buoyant bladder 
attached, had clearly tom the bottle out of 
his pocket, when it washed him agaiust the 
mast. His treasure then must have been 
driven much farther: aud how far ? Who could 
tell ? • 

It flashed on the poor man with fearful dis- 
tinctnessithat it must either have been picked 
up by somebody in tlie ship ere now, or else 
carried out to sea. 

Strict inquiry was made amongst the men. 

No one had seen it. 

The fruit of his toil and prudence, tlie treasure 
Love, not Avarice, had twined with bis heart¬ 
strings; was gone. In it's defence he had 
defeated two pirates, each his superior in force; 
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and now conquered the elements at their mad¬ 
dest. And in the very moment of that great 
victory—It was gone. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF YOURSELF. 

Carekul mammas are apt to box the cars of 
little girls who jump up on chairs to look 
at themselves in the glass—at least careful 
mammas were wont so to do in the primitive 
ages, when the ears of little girls could, under 
any circumstances, «nd for any misdeeds, be 
boxed at all. But no amount of smarting or 
smiting can, I take it, cure little girls when 
grown up, of a habit which is as natural to them 
as that of nursing a doll when they are little. 

• Indeed, I see no valid reason why it should. It 
is all very well for us, grizzled and wrinkled 
ones, whose good looks are of antediluvian 
date, to inveigh against female vanity^ co¬ 
quetry, display, and the like; hut none of our 
fierce invective will alter the real and im¬ 
mutable state of the case—that it is one of the 
chiefest points in that “ woman’s mission” about 
which so much insupportable clap-trap lias been 
lately said and sung, to look comely and graceful, 
in order that she may attract men, and, in pro¬ 
cess of time, get married, and become the happy 
mother of bloomiug children Now, this come¬ 
liness aud gracefulness, if the requirements of 
civilisation are to be consulted, arc unattainable 
without*a mirror. Beauty when unadorned 
adorned the most., is a charming bit of word 
jingling; but Cicely Mop the dairymaid, with¬ 
out, even a scran of looking-glass to assist her 
in parting her uair symmetrically and adjust¬ 
ing her neck-ribbon in a becoming manner, will 
scarcely persuade Colin Clout the ploughman 
to ask her to wed. Miss Feeiee, tile island 
beauty, may contrive to stick «. fish-bone 
through her nose, aud plaster her cheeks and 
forehead with ochre and orpiment, without the*aid 
of a toilet-mirror; but still, she would give her 
ears for the merest fragment of a ship captain’s 
shaving-glass. Ask the " priscJh matron” wliat 
is the direst punishment that female convicts 
have to undergo. She will tell you Jliat it is not 
low diet, or the dark cells, or even hair-cutting 
—agonising as the tonsure is. It is the depii- 
vation of looking-glatm. 

Boys, whose “ mission” it is not—or at least, 
it should not be—to fascinate, are not much 
given to surveying tlieh own reflexions in po¬ 
lished surfaces. I did once know a hoy at 
sohool who was continually staring into a glass; 
but vanity was not his motive. He w»s a boy 
with a raw talent for making grimaces, aud 
being, besides, of an ambitious turn, the notion 
had grown upon him that lie could, by as?iduous 
practice, put his tongue into his ear. He 
studied this difficult feat with such pertinacity, 
and with such horrible distortions of his facial 
muscles, that we, his admiring schoolfellows, 
began to think of lock-jaw, and grew alarmed. 
One of us happened'to remember the old story 
of the madman, who, standing at the lop window 


of an asylum with a sane person, remarked wliat 
rare sport it would be it lie were to fling him 
out of it; to which the sane person had the 
sagacity to reply that the sport would bo 
much easier if lie, the maniac, would step down 
to the court-yard, and try to jump up to the 
window. The madman had never thought of 
that, lie said; aud, stepping down accordingly, 
was promptly pounced upon, and popped into 
a padded room. Applying this apologue by 
analogy, the juvenile sage 1 speak of suggested 
to the boy who made faces, that he would gain 
everlasting renown if he could only dbntrivc to 
force his nose into one of his eyes. He tried, 
and failed, naturally, and, falling from the giddy 
height of his ambition, took a* soberer view of 
things, and let his tongue alone for the future. 
* To sneer at a woman for spending a large 
proportion of her time at the dressing-table is 
a fashion as old as envy, malice, and other un- 
cliaril ableness; but no rational male could be 
seriously angry with his spouse, or his sister, or 
liis sweetheart, for resorting to the indispensable 
aid of the mirror towards enhancing her per¬ 
sonal charms. If bonnets ceased to ho properly 
tied, and pork-pic hats coquettishly adjusted; 
if ladies had not looking-glasses to counsel them 
how much pearl-powder to put on, and how 
much to rub off; there would be an end, I ap¬ 
prehend, to society. Let me put a case. Have 
you over seen a lady come down to dinner, or 
into the drawing-room to respond to a morning 
call, with a small circular dab of some floury 
substance on the tip of her finely-chiselled nose ? 
I have. That farinaceous disc iias at once made 
havoo of all her charms, stultified her jewellery, 
rendered nugatory all her Maltese lace, deleted 
her mauve ribbons. The cause of f lic catastrophe 
has generally beeu self-evident. She has com¬ 
pleted her toilette in a hurry, aud forgotten 
that last and supreme glance at the looking- 

E lass after applying the powder-puff. There are 
idies, you v0.f obicet, who never use powder. 
Ask them. Ask the photographers. Ask the 
chemists aud druggists. 

The ladies, 1 am emboldened to hope, will 
render me a proper •meed of. gratitude for this 
candid defence of their right to gaze upon their 
own sweet reflected images as long and as fre¬ 
quently as ever they please. But 1 intend to go 
a step further.' Men are given, as a rule, to 
look with aversion and contempt on members 
of their own sox yyho habitually take counsel of 
the looking-glass. When 1 was a little boy, the 
nursemaid, used Ij warn me off the reflective 
premises by telling -mo that if I looked in the 
glass too long, 1 should see the devil leering over 
my shoulder. 1 think, now, that it little im¬ 
prisonment and hard labour would have doue 
that nursemaid no harm. As we grow up, we 
fall into the habit of sneering at the man who 
is fond of viewing himself. We brand him as 
a softy aud a sillikin. Wo speak of him as a 
“ griuniug»ape.” The prejudice against such a 
Narcissus is strengthened by the fact that, in 
nine cases out of ten, he is really and wholly a 
fool. Thus, Lord (»laude Millies, who looks at 
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himself all dinner-time in a spoon, and Sir through this pantomime in his own chamber, 
Ricketts Tufton, who always carries a limiting aud alone, before he dressed for Pall-Mall and 
watch, in order that he may survey himself in St. James’s-strcet. 

the polished convexity of the ease under pre- Judiciously and cautiously conducted, periodi- 
text of ascertaining the time, have notoriously cal self-examination in the looking-glass may be 
not an ounce and a half of sense between them, highly advantageous. Of course the outward 
A man must be very hard pushed to know how to guise—even in solitude, when the best worn mask 
employ himself if lie goes mirror hunting out of will fall off—is not invariably the criterion of the 
doors. Abroad his business is clearly not to look inner man. One of the most dissipated persons 
at himself, but at other people, in order that he —the most incorrigible nightbird I ever knew— 
may observe their ways, and gather truth and had quite a seraphic countenance. It was won- 
kuowlcdge, according to Ids lights. But at home derful to sec him, the morning after ail orgic 
and in solitude this obligation in no wise bolds (lie never having been tc^ bed), with his fair 
good. When you are between four walls, and glossy hair curling .over his white temples, 
have only your looking-glass to keep you com- a roseate bloom (not a flush) on his downy 
pany, I say to *you, young, middle aged, old, cheek, Ids blue eyes sparkling, and his whole 
stare into it; look at yourself; compare yourself self looking as though he fed«ou curds and whey 
with the self of the day before yesterday—of and roasted butterflies’wings. lie went down* 
ten, of twenty years ago. Take stock of the hill garlanded willi flowers; but down he went,, 
human countenance, and sec how much of the nevertheless, and fell to pieces suddenly. j 

divine element yet lingers in its lineaments. While* I am writing about looking-glasses 
You were not alwajs ugly. In infancy you comes across me the reminder that, so far as j 
might not have been quite a cherub; yet there the philosophical study of one’s self is con- j 
was something in your babyhood that was beau- oerned, modern science lias very nearly sue- j 
t iful. All callow as you were, your brow was cecded in superseding the use of looking-glasses, j 
open, your cheeks were smooth, your eyes clear. A friend, five hundred miles' away, sends me her j 
There was a smile on your lips sometimes. Run photographic carte de visile. Well, what of j 
over your features now. Has the “ thick-set that ? She might have sent me a miniature. | 
hazel died” from your topmost head P Has the But a miniature costs much money, and is not j 
“hateful crow” trodden down the corners of easily sent by post; and moreover, without | 
your eyes ? Have the crisp corners become intending the slightest disrespect to miniature | 
blunt or defaced, or, worse still, have the smooth painters, I venture this statement: — that they j 
mouldings been broken into jagged angles or are, in general, sad flatterers. Now, the camera | 
ploughed into deep indentations? You are bald; obscura never flatters. It disparages. If you j 
you are grey; your skin lias more of the shagreen go .into it ugly, you come out of it uglier, j 
than the satin in its texture; you must call on How stern old Oliver Cromwell would have J 
the dentist to-morrow. A little Kalydor or delighted in a silting to a photographer 1 Not 
Toilet “Vinegar might do you good. Alas 1 you a wrinkle, not a pimple, in that rough face j 
are long past the aid of Rowland or Rimmel. would 4he impartial lens have spared. If pho- j 
Can J. 0. Bully build up Babylon again ? Can togrnphy hau only existed three hundred years ■ 
Rowland restore (lie Roman forum ? Can ago, what Grange commentaries might we not 
Truefitt give back lo Tyre its pristine splendour? now possess outlie reputed beauties and gal- i 
Who has done all this mischief ?* KTime ? All! hints whose adulatory portraiture has come j 
Time has a broad back between liis wings. Do down lo us! Queen Bess’s carte do visile might 
you think that Time gutted and unroofed all he that of a coarse ill-favoured old hag; half 
those hoary castles on the Rhine ? Those who King Charles’s Beauties might appear as smib- 
i know the country .and its *liistory will tell you nosed and square-jawed as the beauties of the 
tliat'the Grand Monarquc and the Great Na- ballet that jnu may purchase now-a-days in the 
poleon, with their slfeils and their cannons, Burlington Arcade, or the Passage Choiseul. 
did ten times more than Time to suin the old Ha Belle Stuart might seem sun-frecklcd, and 
schlossen between the Seven Mo'uutains and the Mrs. Bracegirdle wall-eyed; _ Marlborough a 
Lorelei. Have you never wasted a palatinate ? round pot-bodied common kind of man; mid 
Have you never blownain Mayenee ? Look at Lord Chesterfield a vulgar looking “gent.” 
vour face. What do all those lines mean? I think that a man anxious to obey the precept 
Study? Thought? Care? 'Where.is the je- "Know thyself,” might gather much intimate 
suit? “Whence came the care? Look at your self-acquaintance if he had his carte de visile 
face, aud bp wise ere it is loo late. taken ah least once a month—with a life-sized j 

There was a touch of quaint self-knowledge photograph once a year. He should keep the | 
in that gambling baronet, who, after lie had lost collection, not for public exhibition, but for j 
a few thousands over the hazard-table at Crook- private contemplation. He should muse over j 
ford’s, would walk up to a plate-glass mirror, his multiplied effigies, and write marginal notes 
and shake liis flBt at himself, and exclaim, "Ah, in the album where they are enshrined. Let j 
you fool 1 you infernal fool! For twopence 1 there be no touching up, no smoothing away of , 
would knock your head off your tihouldcrs. furrows, no darkening of liair and whiskers. 
You needn’t scowl at me, you black-looking Let him insist on having •the real, raw, uutam- 
scoundret. I say you are a fool—a confounded pered with, photographs. And, when he winds 
fool 1” But the baronet •should have gone his way to the operator’s studio, let him go in 
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his ordinary costume—unkempt, if it be his 
custom not to brush his hair—shabby, if ho be 
usually averse from sacrificing to the graces. 
When he sits or stands, let him assume 
his natural attitude—or no attitude; which is 
the most natural one of all. Let him sternly 
repudiate the traditional book, or pencil, or 
scroll, and kick away the carefully draped table, 
the eternal arm-chair, the sccnc-paintea columns, 
curtain, and balustrade—all the hackneyed “ pro¬ 
perties” of the photographer. The picture of 
a man with a wall behind him, is all ho needs. 

I have a neat little collection of cartes dc 
visite of this kind. I evqn go further. When 
I take a long suburban walk, or a run to a pro¬ 
vincial town, I stop at the nearest “ studio,” or 
the nearest van, and have sixpennyworlh of por- 
■ traiturc done on glass, with the veneer of black 
varnish behind. Jf you adopt this custom, you 
will ere long be in a position to indulge in the 
most edifying meditations, and may ^ive; your 
looking-glasses a very long holiday. If time 
hang heavy on your hands, out with the album, 
or overhaul the pile of sixpenny half-lengUi 
tinsel frames which you may keep locked in 
your bedroom drawer. There you are in many 
moods, and under kaleidoscopic phases and con¬ 
ditions. Ah 1 there is the new frock-coat in 
which you went to that little fish dinner at the 
Trafalgar. You remember:—the day you were 
detained so long in the City, writing important 
letters. There is the shooting-jacket mwhtch you 
took your pedestrian tour in Scotland. There, 
too, arc your knapsack and your Tyrolese wide¬ 
awake, and those famous walkin^boots that gave 
you the soft corns. In that white waistcoat, my 
friend, you were married. It was but five years 
since; yet you have grown too stout to wear that 
waistcoat now. What has become of thq£ cameo 
pin? Ah! you gave it to Jack Flukes who 
went to Australia and made so rnufh money at 
the bar there, and never wrote to you. Why, 
here you arc, with Jack Flukes himself leading 
over your shoulder! How fond of you the old 
fellow seems ! What a dear old fellow it was! 
But he never wrote from Melbourne, not even 
in answer to that missive in which you in¬ 
formed him that you had been sued on that 
little bill, the proceeds of which paia his passage 
to the antipodes. • 

I knew a man—not very long ago either, for 
the carte de visite fashion is but a recent one — 
who had evil craft enough to make photo¬ 
graphy serve the purposes of his hatred and re¬ 
venge. He had loved a woman who was beau¬ 
tiful, and accomplished, and haughty, and who, 
after showing him some slight favour, .scorned 
him. Li the days of her condescension—brief 
and fleeting as those days were—she gave him 
a large photographic portrait of kersclf,*blazing 
with pride, and youth, and beauty. They quar¬ 
relled, and parted, and many hundred miles— 
thousands at last—yawned between them. Two 
years passed away, and the man found a woman 
to love, and not to scqrn him, and married, and 
was happy, and nearly forgot his old love. 
In a print-shop window one day he saw her 


carte de visite. He went in and bought it. 
The shopkeeper had half a dozen in different 
dresses and attitudes; for she had turned her 
accomplishments to account, and had become a 
kind of celebrity. He bought them all. This 
was at the height of the London season. At 
its close she went abroad. At the beginning 
of the next season she came again, and was 
not quite so celebrated, but there were more 
and various cartes de visites of her pub¬ 
lished. At last he had to ask for the cartes by 
name, for he grew doubtful in recognising her 
face. Not four years had passed by, but she 
had altered strangely. Her beauty was of the 
evanescent kind. Then the man would arrange 
his photographs like a suit of playing-cards by 
the side of tne first and beauteous photograph, 
Lid, remembering the words that Clarendon 
spake*to Castlcmaiiic, would hug himself with a 
cruel joy. The woman was growing old. “ Aha ! 
my lady,” he would chuckle, “ how sharp this 
nose is, how sunken arc tlfcse cheeks, liow deep 
are the lines under those eyes!” He got a 
lowerful magnifying-glass, and declared that 
icr rich wavy hair was thinning. lie only re¬ 
gretted that chromatic photography had not yet 
been discovered. “ If one could only see the 
real colours of life, in place of these monotonous 
tints of sepia and ochre,” he muttered—“ifone 
could only see that her lips were pale, and her 
cheek sallow, aud that there was silver in her 
hair!” But he consoled himself in remarking 
how thin her hands had grown, and what deep 
" salt-cellars” were by her collar-bones. If this 
man bad been a poet, he might have added a 
stanza to tlic “Lady Clara Yore de Yere” of 
Alfred Tennyson. 

From whichever point we regard it, this carte 
de visite movement is full of strange features 
and stranger helps to insight of mankind. It is 
a most revolutionary movement. It has done 
much—a thousand times more than ever demo¬ 
crat or deinggfiguc could do—to demolish the 
Right Divine to govern wrong. From the cartes 
de visite, we learn the astounding fact that kings 
and queens are in dress and features precisely 
like other people. •Marvsljous, preternatural, 
as this may seem, it ,is true. Wings do 
not grow uj*m the shoulders of monarclis. 
They are .compelled to tread like common 
mortals; and ifiany of them look like very coarse 
and vulgar mortals, too. They have the same 
number of arms and legs as us plebeians ; nay, 
more thau that, some stoop unwieldily at the 
shoulders, and others arc unmistakably bow- 
legged. Yes; bow-legged. In the grand old 
days of Spanish etiquette, “ the Queen of Spain 
had no legsbut this destructive carte de visite 
mania has made short work of the fictions of eti¬ 
quette. The ex-Queen of Naples appears in 
knickerbockers. The ex-King stands sulkily with 
his hands in the pockets of a pair of very ill-made 
peg-tops. _ The Emperor of Austria, in his scanty 
white tunic, looks very much like a journeyman 
baker listening to the second report of Mr. 
Trcmcnhere; the bluff King of Holland has a 
strong family likengss to Washington Irving’s 
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Peter Stuyvesant; the King of Italy is like 
Tony Lumpkin with a pair or enormous mous¬ 
taches ; Queen Christina olosely resembles the 
widow in Tristram Shandy; and the King of 
Prussia looks like a drill-sergeant—a similitude, 
perchance, not very far from the actual truth. 
As for that incomparable carte of the Emperor 
| Napoleon the Third, in a plain frock and a 
! shiny hat, with his pretty graceful wife on his 
ann, his moustaches carefully twisted, and a 
waggish ample on his face—what does he look 
like f The dark and inscrutable politician P the 
arch-plotter P the gloomy man of December P 
Not a bit of it. - He looks like a confident 
gentleman who knows a thing or two, who is 

E down into'the City to do a little stroke of 
jss, and will afterwards buy his wife a new 
I bonnet on Ludgate-hill, or a new dress in Sff 
| Paul’s Churchyard. 

I It is all over with the right divine. D. G. 

: might as well be effaced from the European 
currency. Sovereigns may reign in the hearts 
1 of their people—and there are some who do so 
reign, and long may they reign, say 1!—but they 
j can no longer nope to perpetuate their sway by 
j throwing the dust of nattering portraits in the 
eyes of the multitude. Poor old George the 
I'ourtli! What would ho have thought of a carte 
de visite P How would he have l'ult at finding 
himself bracketed as a twin-brother of Mr. Til¬ 
bury P You can’t disguise your wig in a carte 
do visite.- The false parting will come out. 
Padding is easily detected. The rods of orino- 
jine arc defined. The king may sit in his count- 
| ing-house counting out his money, the queen 
may be in the kitchen eating bread and honey, 
but the operator pops in at the window and 
focuses the twain, and there is uo mistake at all 
about their being very plain. 


AN OLD MEDIUM. 

- * % 

The Medium of our own day is no original 
i performer. This sort of solf-accrcdited messen- 
JI gcr has often abounded. The manipulation and 
jl general hocus-pocijs havc*varied, out scratcli- 
j ing'through that surface we find the old clmr- 
|| latnn Tartar underneath. Long-ago, Mediums 
i | under other names wrote books of ^nlgav won- 
! ders, as was done only yesterday. Cagliostro 
i! had }iis seances in lodgings in Paris, just as 
11 Mediums have theirs in apartments in May- 
fair. The story of that skilful quack—whom 
;! it is disrespectful to measure with modm-n 
feeble pretenders—has been told with mnste*y 
dramatic effect by Mb. Carlyle. Not nearly 
so familiar'is the history of the German necro¬ 
mancer, Schrepfer, who must he allowed the 
credit of being the original '* raiser” of defunct 
relations, and the original practilionorof putting 
them in communication with their nearest of 
kin, seated on chairs of any pattorn round the 
room. , 

Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, Baronet, was 
posting round Europe in his chaise, about 
thirty years from the end »C the last century. 


He had made large snatches of the grand tour, 
had excellent letters of introduction; for Europe 
was then studded over with little courts and 
little cabinets, each filled up compactly with 
kings and electors, grand-dukes and ministers, 
each the little miniature centre of balls and all 
manner of diversion. 

At Dresden lie was also introduced to an 
uncle of the Elector, a certain Prince Charles, 
who lmd been Duke of Gourland, but was now 
out of office; and the oeremouy took place in 
the great gallery of the prince’s palace, which 
some three or four years •previously had been 
tiie scene of a most* extraordinary exhibition. 
Sir Nathaniel was naturally anxious for some 
particulars of it; but he remarked a singular 
reserve on the subject among the ladies and 
gentlemen of the court. There was a mystery • 
about the business. The Elector, in fact, wished 
the scandal to die out. At last a courtier who 
had feecm present—“ a man of sense, courage, 
and intelligence”—kindly consented to slake the 
curiosity of the eager stranger. This was the 
substance of his narrative : 

There had been living at Leipzig, a certain 
coffee-house keeper, named Schrepfer: whoso 
business did not produce him very abundant 
refits ; but another branch of industry, which 
e was lucky enough to " exploiter," began to 
attract the public. He gave out that lie had 
studied magic deeply, and that he was in fa¬ 
miliar terms with the great society of Spirits. 
An old-fashioned programme, with nothing very 
fresh or strikfng about it. He affected to 
divide bis spiritual acquaintances into several 
orders—the friendly, the hostile, and the strictly 
neutral: thence this speciality in his inodo of 
dealing, that he never invited any visits from 
spirits in general, without first invoking the 
benevolent spirits, who, by this attention, were 
propitiated and secured for his protection. 
Gradually fee came to be talked ot. As his 
coffee declined, his spirits came into fashion. 

The Prince Charles happened to bo in Leipzig, 
and somehow iitcurrcd the resentment of this 
coffee-house magician, who was heard to use 
some disrespectful language in reference to the 
augfist personage. Tlie prince actually took 
We trouble of despatching an officer to inflict 
personal chastisement on him; but, while the 
punishment was being inflicted, the magician 
rushed into a comer, and there, flinging himself 
on his knees, loudly calldH on his friendly spirits 
to come to his assistance; at which.tlio officer, 
utterly soared, forbore bis chastisement, and 
fled. Tibia inspired a further awo of the magi¬ 
cian. Not long afterwards, he resigned the 
direction of his coffee-house, and appeared at 
Dresden with another name, and the quality of 
“ an officer in the service of Prance.” 

It is curious what a similarity there is iii 
the chameleon colours of these gorgeous Dul¬ 
camaras. Courts are always indispensable to 
them. The ci-devant coffee-house keeper in this 
new character makes an 'attempt to be pre¬ 
sented at court, but is rebuffed. Presently, 
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however, his real name {rets abroad; end Anally ] 
it travelled to Prirfoe Charles’s ears, who was 
now living at the palace at Dresden, that the 
coffee-house keeper whom he had chastised, by 
curacy, had aotually come to the cjty. The news 
was received by the poor prince with prodi¬ 
gious alarm. _ . 

Sehrepfer was staying at the Hotel de 
Pologne, and was one day surprised by the ar¬ 
rival of the repentant prince; who came, in 
person, to entreat his forgiveness. In pre¬ 
sence of several persons he submitted to the de¬ 
gradation of askifig his pardon. The magician 
was gracious enough*to overlook Ihe past, 
after so handsome an apology. Then the prince 
is said to have humbly begged to see some spe¬ 
cimen of his skiM. And on the spot lie exhibited 
some curious phenomena, whicn had only the 
effect of stimul&ting the prince’s appetite. He 
was anxious for some splendid and confounding 
exertion. The magician was willid* tef gratify 
the prince, but stipulated, naturally enough, for 
a reasonable time to prepare himself, and pos¬ 
sibly to get ready his elaborate and complicated 
apparatus. The prince, much according to the 
modern ritual, was requested to name the spirit 
he desired to raise; and, after some thought, 

, he selected the well-known Chevalier de Saxe, 
j his own uncle, deceased not very long, and who 
j had bequeathed to him all his property. He had 
‘ had no children, and was suspected of having 
| been enormously rich. There were rumours that 
! largo sums were secreted somewhere in the 
! palace; and that, the gratefu^ nephew, already 
i inheritor of all his uncle’s accessible wealth, 
i had otber motives than the yearnings of affec- 
; tion for wishing to raise the ghost of his re- 
| lative. 

1 The necromancer professed the gieatest re¬ 
pugnance and disinclination to the whole opera¬ 
tion. He was coy, and maintaftied a sort of 
coquetry which is often part of the armemry of 
i modern professors. He said ifwas a painful 
and distasteful business, fraught with general 
incidents of horror. Muoh^persuasion was ne¬ 
cessary, but he finally agreed to fix a night 
when the Chevalier de Saxe should be called 
up from the grave. • 

The strictest seeresy was insisted on; for it 
was known that the reigning Elector was strolgly 
averse to such experiments; and, moreover, 
would not relish the scandal and public remark 
which would most likely ensue. The grand 
gallery was selected* as the locus in quo, and 
only a small party of nineteen were let into the 
secret. The travelling baronet knew several 
of them intimately, and describes them as per¬ 
sons of “ consideration, character, and respect¬ 
ability.” , 

They all met at an appointed hour of the 
night; the prince, his friends, and the performer. 
All the doors and windows were carefully tried, 
and as carefully secured; and all being satisfied 
that no person or thing could see his entrance 
or exit, Sehrepfer stood out in the middle and 
began to speak. He made a solemn introductory 
harangue, informed them that the spectacle 
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they were about to witness would require all 
their firmness; and concluded fay advising such 
as felt timorous or faint-hearted to withdraw 
while there was yet opportunity. No, not 
exactly that; to adopt the more suspicions 
alternative of deriving strength and comfort 
from a “ bowl of punch” which was then dis¬ 
closed to view.* This preparation for wit¬ 
nessing a feat which would require’ all the 
critical powers in their nicest balance un¬ 
disturbed by any foreign eloudy influence, 
was, strange to say, acceded to J>y nearly all 
the party; the temptation, we presume, 
proving too seductive for the German orga¬ 
nisation then present. The gentleman who 
afterwards related the adventure, alone refused 
to have his judgment contaminated by the mix¬ 
ture, and declared boldly that “ he would either 
see all or see nothing.” Another gentleman, 
who, says Sir Nathaniel, ambiguously, “pre¬ 
served his presence of ipind,” placed himself at 
the door to see that there was no unfair play. 
It is not mentioned whether this gentleman had 
passed through the spirituous probation. All 
things being ready, the feelings of the company 
were wrought up by expectation (and punch) to 
the very highest pitch. 

The ceremonies commenced by the magician’s 
retiring into a oorner and kneeling down to pray. 
His invocations were understood to be ad¬ 
dressed to the spirits generally. During the 
process lie was seen to labour under very great 
agitation, and to work violently with jerks and 
cataleptic gestures. Much impressed, the com¬ 
pany waited patiently, and at length were re¬ 
warded by hearing all the windows clattering 
violently. Then came a sound, which the wit¬ 
ness unaffected by punch, described to be like 
“ a number of wet fingers drawn over the edge 
of wine-glasses.” Wet fingers drawn over the 
edge of wine-glasses are quite as legitimate 
spiritual manifestations as cracks ana other 
sounds proceeding from the table on which 
those glasses may be standing. But, on this 
occasion, this remarkable music was said to 
announce the arryral of the good or protecting 
spirits. This was so faf satisfactory. After 
another cataleptic display on the part of the 
Medium, life gentleman unaffected by punch 
was startled .by sounds of quite a different de¬ 
scription, “a yelling of a frightful and unusual 
nature,” and which was interpreted as proceed¬ 
ing from a company* of “ malignant spirits,” 
newly arrived. 

» The show having proceeded thus far, although 
no very wonderful feat had yet been performed, 
we learn that the company were “electrified 
with amazement or petrified with horror”—a 
result so disproportioned to the disposing cause, 
that wc are strongly disposed to suspect some¬ 
thing in the punch. 

The invocations^ went on with redoubled 

* Much as a modern Medium, on a certain eoca. 
sion within our knowledge, very strongly impor. 
tuned all his company to smell a certain rose he had 
brought with him.* 


-m. 
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vigour; affairs approached a crisis. The gentle¬ 
man on guard at the door, and whose relations 
to the punch are indistinct, as also the gentle¬ 
man who was wholly unaffected by that beverage, 
narrowly watched for what was to follow. The 
other gentlemen, having become “ electrified 
with amazement or petrified with horror,” could 
not effer reliable testimony. 

Suddenly the door was burst open. Whether 
the gentleman unaffected by punch was leaning 
against it, or was behind it, or was near it, arc 
particulars left in uncertainty. But, if there were 
amazed electricity and petrified horror before, 
how must these curious sensations have been 
intensified when something that resembled a huge 
black ball came bounding or tossing along the 
floor into the room 1 Those whose faculties were 
sufficiently collected to observe it closelyde¬ 
scribed it as a sort of cloud of smoke rolling 
along, in the centre of which could be made out 
the alarming appearance of a liumun face, 
resembling that of thb defunct Chevalier de 
Saxe. The situation was fearful, and the com¬ 
bination of horror, electricity, petrifaction, con¬ 
fusion, aud hocussed punch, was enough to 
strike terror into the boldest heart. As the 
spectators were standing aghast and watching the 
smoke’s manoeuvres, a voice was heard to issue 
from it, aud exclaim, “ Charles, what wouldst 
thou with-me ? Why dost thou disturb me ?” 

The narrator of the scene is surprised that no 
one had courage to draw near the globe or ball; 
and, by handling, satisfy himself of its claims to 
spirituality. But, in respect of people electri¬ 
fied with amazement, petrified with horror, and 
also drugged, tiiis does seem rather an un¬ 
reasonable expectation. The prince was the 
most seriously affected of all. He flung him¬ 
self on his knees, in a paroxysm of abject terror, 
mid called on Heaven to forgive his profanity : 
while the rest of the party, gathering round the 
magician, distractedly conjured him to exert one 
more stretch of his wonderful po’fres, and dis¬ 
miss the horrible spherical intruder. The cunning 
operator pretended that this was an office of yet 
greater labour and difficulty, and went through 
herculean spasms' in his efforts. Nearly an 
hour was consumed in this struggle. Finally, 
by an enormous scries of%iiasni3, it was at last 
prevailed on to retire. Tlie spectators, much 
relieved, were congratulating themselves on its 
disappearance, when the door once more burst 
open, and the odious splwre capie bounding in 
again, all smoke and light, witli the illumi¬ 
nated Saxe face in the centre.* After .another, 
series of persuasions, it was at last finally got 
rid of, and those who assisted at the curious 
performance departed in as much peace as they 
could recover. 

This scene, is worthy" of all serious reflection, 
but is scarcely so remarkable as some feats 
which have distinguished modem s6ances. It 
is perhaps a more unusual Circumstance to see 
a human figure floating in air, than ts see a 
fiery ball bursting into a room. The solution of 
the travelling baronet—with whom it is to the 
I last a mystery why no one “endeavoured to lay 


hands on the spectre”—is: “We must be con¬ 
tent to resolve it into German credulity or 
superstition, and congratulate ourselves on our 
superiority to such puerile terrors 
_ The affair itself soon got abroad through the 
city, and was promptly conveyed to the Elector’s 
ears as a choice morsel of royal gossip. lie 
took it up witli much displeasure, as it cast 
a sort of hauuted-liouse flavour around the 
palace, and peremptorily forbade the repeti¬ 
tion of such follies. 

His successful stroke of his art, by a cruel 
perversion of ends, became the poor magician’s 
ruin; forj from a too great celebrity, he bad io 
retire back to his own native Leipzig, where it 
is said he founded a regular school of magic, 
took pupils, and instructed tkenniu his mysteries. 
In that city he performed many more extraordi¬ 
nary feats, much of the same description, and 
was held in high repute. Yet, strange to relate, 
this happy career terminated not quite gloriously. 

He had three promising scholars, whose ap¬ 
petite, whetted by what they had learnt, was 
eager for more recondite mysteries. These 
their master promised to show. A day was 
selected for tlie purpose; and, between three 
and four in the morning, they attended him 
out to a lonely wood called ltoxcndaal, some 
way beyond tic gates. At this appropriate 
spot, they were to learn all that they were to 
learn. He then retired into a secret part of the 
grove to perform his private incantations, desir¬ 
ing them to wait for him. In a few moments 
they were, startled by the report of a pistol, aud, 
running to the s*pot, found the wretched con¬ 
juror stretched out in the agonies of death. It 
was said that he had had struggles with evil 
spirits, and that his life was made miserable by 
their persecution. Possibly lie was more or less 
insane, and that, being brought to the last verge 
of exposure, he avoided it by his last resource. 
This yas the end of the miserable burlesque. 


.HYLAS. 

[Hylas, one of the companions of Jason in the 
Argoimutic expedition, was carried away by the 
nymph; as he w&s drawing water.] 

• IIyi.as, Hylas comes, 

Down the vine-clad mountain, 

Water pure to bring, * 

From the distant fountain. 

Hvlas, Hylas leaps, • 

O’er the mossy boulder, 

■With smiling, boyish face, 

His vase upon his shoulder. 

•a 

Hylas, Hylas stays, 

To linger in the valleys, 

Thin to hear the birds, 

Near the wood be dallies. 

“ Ilylas, Hylas,” call 
Th'e echoes from the mountain, 

As lie trips and sings, 

Hastening to the fountain. 

» 

Ilylas, Hylas runs, 

Happy as the swallow 
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upon the main-yard there ■! Look alive at the 
weather earring! Gheery, my boys! Let go 
the sheet now! Stand by at the braocs, you.! 
With a will, aloft there! Belay, starboard 
watch ! Filer! Come aft, ftfer, and give ’em 
a tune!. Forthwith, springs up fifer, fife in hand 
—smallest boy ever seen—big lump on temple, 
liaving lately fallen down on a paving-stone— 
gives’em a tune with all his might and main. 
Hooroar, fifer! With a will, my lads! Tip 
’em a livelier one, fifer! Jfifer tips ’em a 
livelier one, and excitement increases. Shake 
’em out, my lad»! Well done! There you 
have her! Pretty, pretty! Every rag upon her 
she can carry, wind right astarn, and ship cutting 
through the water fifteen knot an hour! 

At this favourable moment of Our voyage, 
I gave the alarm “ A man overboard 1” foil the* 
gravel), but he was immediately recovered, none 
the worse. Presently, I observed the Skipper 
overboard, but forbore to mention it* as he 
seemed in no wise disconcerted by the accident. 
Indeed, I soon came to regard the Skipper as 
ah amphibious creature, for he was so perpetually 
plunging overboard to look up at the hands 
aloft, that he was oftener in the bosom of the 
ocean than on deck. His pride in his crew on 
those occasions was delightful, and the conven¬ 
tional unintelligibility of his orders in the ears 
of uncommercial laud-lubbers and loblolly boys, 
though they were always intelligible to the 
crew, was hardly less pleasant. But we couldn’t 
expect to go on in this way for ever; dirty 
weather came on, and then worse weather, and 
when we least expected it *wc got in£o tre¬ 
mendous difficulties. Screw loose in the chart 
perhaps — something certainly wrong some¬ 
where—but here we were with breakers ahead, 
my lads, driving head on, slap on a ]pe shore! 
The Skipper broached this terrific announcement 
in such great agitation, that the »mall fifer, not 
fifeing now, but standing looking on near the 
wheel with his file under his awn, seemed for 
the moment quite unboyed, though he speedily 
recovered his presence of mind. In the trying 
circumstances that ensued, the Skipper and the 
crew proved worthy of ono another. The Skipper 
got dreadfully hoarse, but otherwise was master 
of the situation. The man at the wheel did 
wonders; all hands (except the fifer) were tugied 
up to wear ship; and I observed the fifer, when 
we were at our greatest extremity, to refer to 
some document m his waistcoat-pocket, which 
I conceived to bo hi# will. I think she struck. 

I was not myself conscious of any collision, but 
I saw the Skipper so very often washed over¬ 
board and back again, that I could qply impute 
it to the beating of the ship. I am not enough 
of a seaman to describe the manoeuvres by which 
wo were saved, but they made the Skipper very 
hot (French polishing his mahogany face) and 
the orew very nimble, and succeeded to a 
marvel; for, within a few minutes of the first 
alarm, we had wore ship and got her off, and 
were all a-tauto— v which I felt very grateful 
for: not that I knew what it was, but that I 
perceived that we had not been all a-tauto 


lately. Land now-appeared on our weather-bow, 
and we .shaped oar course for it, having the 
wind abeam, and frequently changing the man at 
the helm, in order that every man might have his 
spell. We worked into harbour under prosperous 
circumstances, and furled our sails, and squared 
our yards, and made all ship-shape and hand¬ 
some, and so our voyage ended. When I com¬ 
plimented the Skipper at parting on bis exertions 
and those of his gallant crew, he informed me 
that the latter were provided for the worst, ail 
hands being taught to swim and dive; and he 
added that the able seaman at the main-topmast 
truck especially, could dive as deep as he conld 
go high. 

The next adventure that bfefel me in my visit 
to the Short-Timers, was the sudden apparition 
of a military band. I had been inspecting tile 
haufhnocks of the cvew of the good ship, when I 
saw with astonishment that several musical in¬ 
struments, brazen and of great size, appeared to 
have suddenly developed two legs each, and to 
be trotting about a yard. And iny astonishment 
was heightened when 1 observed a large drum, 
that had previously been leaning helpless against 
a wall, taking up a stout position on four legs. 
Approaching this drum and looking over it, I 
found two boys behind it (it was too much for 
one), and then I found that each of the brazen 
instruments had brought oat a boy, and was 
going to discourse sweet sounds. The boys— 
not omitting the fifer, now playing a new in¬ 
strument—were dressed in neat uniform, and 
stood np in a circle at their music-stands, like 
any other Military Band. They played a march 
or two, and then we had Cheer boys, Cheer, 
and then we had Yankee Doodle, and we 
finished, as in loyal duty bound, with God Save 
the Queen. The band’s proficiency was per¬ 
fectly wonderful, and it was not at all won¬ 
derful that the whole body corporate of Short- 
Timers listened with faces of tne liveliest inte¬ 
rest and pk&ure. 

What happened next among the Short- 
Timers P As if the band had blown me into a 
great class-room oat of their brazen tubes, t» a 
great class-room I found myself now, with the 
whole choral foroc of §hort-Timcrs singing the 
praises of % summer’* day to the harmonium, 
and my small but highly-respected friend the 
fifer blazing ‘away vocally, as if he had been 
saving up his wmd for the last twelvemonth; 
also tne whole crew qf the good ship Nameless 
swarming up and down the scale as if they had 
never swarmed up and down the rigging. This 
'done, we threw our whole power into God 
bless the Prince of Wales, and blessed his 
Royal Highness to such an extent*that, for my 
own Uncommercial part, I gasped again when it 
was over. The moment this was done, we 
formed, with surpassing freshness, into hollow 
squares, and fell to work at oral lessons, as if 
we never did, and had never thought of doing, 
anything also. 

Let a veil be drawn over the self-committals 
into which the Uncommercial Traveller would 
have been betraygd but for a discreet reticence. 
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coupled with an air of absolute wisdom on 
the part of that artful personage. Take the 
square of Are, multiply it by fifteen, divide it 
by three, deduct eight from it, add four dozen to 
it, give me the result in pence, and tell me how 
many eggs I could get for it at three farthings 
apiece. The problem is hardly stated, when a 
dozen small boys pour out answers. Some wide, 
some very nearly right, some worked as far as 
they go with such accuracy, as at once to show 
what link of the chain has been dropped in the 
hurry. Tor the moment, none are quite right; 
but behold a labouring spirit beating the but tons 
on its corporeal waistcoat, in a process of in¬ 
ternal calculation, and knitting an accidental 
bump on its corporeal forehead m a concentra¬ 
tion of mental arithmetic! It is my honourable 
friend (if he will allow me to call him so) the 
fifer. With right arm eagerly extended in token 
of being inspired with au answer, and with 
right leg foremost, the fifer solves the mystery; 
then recals both arm and leg, and with bump in 
ambush awaits the next poser. Take the square 
of three, multiply it by seven, divide it by four, 
add fifty to it, take thirteen from it, multiply it 
by two, double it, give me the result in pence, 
and say how many halfpence. Wise as the 
serpent is the four feet of performer on the 
nearest approach to that instrument, whose 
right arm instantly appears, and quenches this 
arithmetical fire. Tell me something about 
Great Britain, tell me something about its 
principal productions, tell me something about 
its ports, tell me something about its seas and 
rivers, tell me something about coal, iron, cotton, 
timber, tin, and turpentine. The hollow square 
bristles with extended right arms; but ever 
faithful to fact is the fifer, ever wise as the ser¬ 
pent is the performer on that instrument, ever 
prominently buoyant and brilliant are all members 
of the baua. I observe the player of the cym¬ 
bals to dash at a sounding answer now and then 
rather than not cut in at all; but i take that to 
be in the way of his instrument. AU'these ques¬ 
tions, and many such, are put on the spur of the 
moment, and by one who has never examined 
these boys. The Uncommercial, invited to add 
another, faltcringly demands how many birth¬ 
days a man bom on the twenty-pinth of Fe¬ 
bruary will have had on completing his fiftieth 
year ? A general perception of trap and pitfal 
instantly arises, ana the fifer is seen to retire 
behind the corduroys of liis next neighbours, 
as perceiving special necessity' for collecting 
himself and communing with Ill's mind. Mean¬ 
while, the wisdom of tne serpent suggests that* 
the man will have had only one birthday in all 
that time, fof how can any man have more than 
one, seeing that he is born onee and dies once P 
The blushing Uncommercial stands corrected, 
and amends the formula. Pondering ensues, 
two or three wrong answers are offered, and 
Cymbals strikes up “Six!” but doesn’t know 
why. Then modestly emerging from bis Aca¬ 
demic Grove of corduroys appears the fifer,- 
right arm extended, right leg foremost, bump 
irradiated. “ Twelve, aud two over!” 


The feminine Short-Timers passed a similar 
examination, and very creditably too. Would 
have done better perhaps, with a little more 
geniality on the part of their pupil-teacher; 
for a cold eye, my young friend, and a hard 
abrupt manner, arc not by any means the powerful 
engines that your innocence supposes them to 
be. Both girls and boys wrote excellently, from 
copy and dictation; both could cook; both could 
mend their own clothes; both could dean up 
everything about iu an orderly and skilful 
way, the girls having womanly household know¬ 
ledge superadded. Order and method began in 
the songs of the Infant School which 1 visited 
likewise, and they were even in their dwarf degree 
to bo found in the Nursery, where the Uncom¬ 
mercial walking-stick was carried off with accla¬ 
mations, and where “the Doctor”—a medical 
gentleman of two, who took his degree on the 
night when he was found at an apothecary’s door 
—did the honours of the establishment with 
great urbanity and gaiety. 

These have long been excellent schools; long 
before the days of the Sliort-Timc. I first saw 
them, twelve or fifteen years ago. But since 
the introduction of the Short-Time system it has 
been proved here that eighteen hours a week of 
book-learning arc more profitable than thirty-six, 
and that the pupils are far quicker and brighter 
than of yore. The good influences of music on 
the whole body of children have likewise been 
surprisingly proved. Obviously another of the 
immense advantages of the Short-Time System 
to the cause of good education is the great 
diminution of its-cost, and of the period of time 
over which it extends. The last is a most im¬ 
portant consideration, as poor parents are always 
impatient to profit by their children’s labour. " 

It will .be objected: Firstly, that this is all 
very well, hut special local advantages and 
special selection of children must be necessary 
to such success. Secondly, that this is all very 
well, 'out mush be very expensive. Thirdly, that 
this is all very well, but we have no proof of the 
results, sir, no proof. 

On the first head of local advantages and 
special selection. Would Limehouse Hole be 
picked out for the site of a Children’s Paradise ? 
Or would the legitimate and illegitimate pauper 
children of the long-shore population of such 
a river-side district, be regarded as unusu¬ 
ally favourable specimens to work withP Yet 
these schools are at Limehouse, aud are the 
Pauper Schools of the Stepney Pauper Union. 

On the second head of expense. Would six¬ 
pence a week be considered a very large cost 
for the education of each pupil, including all 
salaries of teachers and rations of teachers P But 
supposing the cost were not sixpence a week, 
not fivepence ? It is rounrENCE-u alz'venn y . 

On the third head of no proof, sir, no proof. 
Is there any proof in the facts that Pupil Teachers 
more in number, and more highly qualified, have 
been produced here under the Short-Time system 
than under the Long-Time system P That the 
Short-Timers, in a writing competition, beat the 
Long-Timers of a first-class National School? 
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give our ear to Abd-el-Kader’s part in the per¬ 
formance. 

Learned Mussulmans, he qjiserves, have 
written many volumes upon horses; they are 
not the wisest who write most. Ahou Obeida 
lived in the days of the son of Haroun-al- 
Raschid; he wrote much of horses, and he 
praised horseflesh one day with a poet in the 
presence of the Vizier of Mamoun. The vizier 
asked the poet, “ How many books have you 
written on the horse?” and he answered, “ Only 
one.” “ And you ?” the vizier asked of Aboil 
Obeida; and he answered, “Jfifly.” "Rise, 
then,” said the vizior, “go up to that horse, and 
repeat the name of every part of his frame, 
taaing care to lay*your Anger upon each.” “ I 
am not a veterinary surgeon,” replied Abou 
Obeida. "And you?” said the vizier to the 
poet. Upon that—says the poet bimselff who 
tells the story—I rose from my seat, and, faking 
the animal by the forelock, 1 named one part 
after the other, placing my hand upon oaoli to 
show its position, and, at the same time, reciting 
all the poetic allusions, all the sayings and pro¬ 
verbs of the Arabs referring to it. When I had 
finished, the vizier said to me, “ Take the horse.” 
I took it, and, if ever I wished to annoy Abou 
Obeida, 1 rode on it to visit him. 

General Daumas having applied to the Emir 
for information as to the origin of the Arab 
horse, Abd-el-Kader told him, in his letter of 
reply, that he was like unto a fissure in a land 
dried up by the sun which no amount of rain 
will satisfy; nevertheless, that to quench, if 
possible, his thirst for knowledge, he would go 
pack to the head of the fountain, for the stream 
is there always the freshest and most pure. 
“ Know, then," he went on, “ that when Allah 
willed to create the horse, he said to the south 
wind, ‘ I will that a creature should proceed from 
thee—condense thyself! 1 And the wind con¬ 
densed itself. Then came the angel Gabriel, and 
lie took a handful of this matter £i\;l presented 
it to Allah, who formed of it a dark bay horse, 
saying: ‘1 have called thee horse, I have 
created thee Arab, and I have bestowed upon 
thee the colour dark bay. I have attached good 
fortune to the hair fhat falls between thy eyes. 
Thou shalt be the lord of all other animals. 1 
He signed him with the star on bis forehead— 
sign of glory and good fortune. ' Adam being 
allowed to choose, wisely preferred him to that 
wonderful mule Borak,, on which Mahomet 
journeyed through the heavens, aud was told 
that ho had done well to choose his glory and 
the eternal glory of his children.” Tie horse"' 
says Abd-el-Kader, is in more sympathy with the 
warrior who ‘rides him than the weaker mare. 
“Let a horse and a mare receive exactly the 
same sort of wound, aud one that is sure to be 
fatal, the horse will bear up against it until he 
has carried his master far from the field of 
battlethe mare will sink on the spot, without 
any force of resistance.” The first man after 
Adam who mounted a horse was, teaches the 
Emir, Ishmucl. Allah taught him to call the 
horses, and whan he did so they all came 


galloping up to him. He chose the best, and 
broke them in. But afterwards the breed de¬ 
generated, and the only faultless stock was 
that possessed by Solomon, called Zad-cl-Rakeb, 
to which every real Arab steed must trace its 
pedigree. Some Arabs of the Azed tribe went 
up to congratulate Solomon upon his marriage 
with the Queen of Sheba. When they were 
about to leave Jerusalem the Noble, they had 
neither money nor provisions, so they said to 
Solomon, “ Thou *rt a great king; bestow upon 
us wherewithal to take us home.” Solomon 
gave him one of his pure bltied of horses, and 
said, “ There is food. When you arc hungry set 
your best rider with a lance upon this horse; 

f ather fuel, light a fire, and by (lie time the 
re burns he will bring you meat.” And so lie 
did. Abd-el-Kader declares from bis own ob¬ 
servation that the Arab horse ■ varies in colour 
with the soil on which he lives. Where the 
ground iststony lie is usually grey, and where 
the ground is chalky he is usually white. Ac¬ 
cording to the Koran, the horse prays three 
times a day. Iu the morning he says, “ O 
Allah, make me beloved of my master.” At 
noon, “ Do well by my master, that iic may do 
well by me.” In the evening, “Grant that lie 
may enter Paradise upon my back.” 

Is the Barbary horse, or Barb of Algeria, in¬ 
ferior to the true African ? the general asked of 
the Emir. No, it is not, says Abd-el-Kader, 
and he quotes from the poetical works of the 
famous Aamrou-el-Kais, who was a king of 
Arabia not long before the coming of the pro- 
nliet,.suggestive\>f a race where “we shall be 
borne, I tell thee, on a horse accustomed to 
night journeys, a stbed of the Barbary ruoe, 
with slender flanks like a wolfof Gadn. When, 
slackening the bridle, the rider urges him on 
still faster by striking him with the reins on 
either side, hr quickens his rapid course, bend¬ 
ing his head to the flanks, aud champing the 
bit. “And when I say, ‘Let us rest, 1 the horse¬ 
man stops as by enchantment, aud begins to 
sing, remaining iu the saddle on this vigorous 
horse, the nmscleS of whose thighs are long 
drawn out, and whoso tendons are lean and well 
apart.” 

Mahomet desiring a race of good horsemen 
for the soldiers of faith, taught that all good 
things are suspended for the Mussulman irom 
the hairs between the horse’s eyes. A poor 
man, having faith in this, buried a horse’s head 
under the threshold of Ids lint. One day the 
sultan came that way, and had halted, but when 
he was about to remount, bis fierce Arabian 
broke loose, and rushed towards the poor man’s 
hut, where lie stood still at the threshold, aud 
suffered the master of the hut to lead him back 
by the inSne. “ How,” said the sultan, “have 
you tamed so suddenly this fierce Arabian?” 
The poor man told how he hud acted on his 
faith, and had his good things from flic sultan in 
the present of a horse, fine raiment, and riches. 
This legend, says General Daumas, is popular in 
the Sahara. The best horses, Says Abd-ei-Kadcr, 
are chiefly to be found in the Sahara, where the 







number of bad horses is very small. Nobody in 
the Sahara cares to pdSsess ten camels until he 
has a horse wherewith to defend them. 

The servant of the Prophet went one day to 
Eblis, the Black Demon, and said to him, 
“ Eblis, what is it that can reduce your body 
to a liquid state, and cat vour back in twoP” 
“.It is the neighing of a norse,” he answered. 
“I could never get into a house where there 
was horse kept for the service of Allah.” 

Now we have Abd-el-Kader in the character 
of that poet who named the points of a good 
horse, while he recited praises of them from the 
poets. “ A thorough-bred*horse,” he says, “has 
three things long, three things short, three 
things broad, and three things clean. The three 
things long, are the ears,' the neck, an3 the fore- 
• legs. The three things short, are the dock, the 
hind-legs, and the back. The three tilings 
broad, are the forehead, the chest, and the 
croup. The tlirpe things clean, are the skin, the 
eyes, and the lieof. He ought to have the 
withers high, and the flanks hollow and without 
any superfluous flesh. * Dost thou accomplish 
a journey at great speed with steeds high in the 
withers and line in the flanks.’ The tail should 
be well furnished at the root, so that it may 
cover the space between the thighs. ‘ The tail 
is like unto the veil of a bride.’ The nostrils 
wide. ‘ Each of his nostrils resembles the den 
of a lion; the wind rushes out of it when he is 
panting/ The hoof round and hard. ‘The 
hoof should resemble the cup of a slave. They 
walk on hoofs hard as the mo^-covcred stones 
of a stagnant pool.’ ‘ When my courser rushes 
towards a goal, he makes a noise like to that of 
wings in motion, and his neigh resembles the 
mournful note of the nightingale.’ ‘ In the ele¬ 
gance of his form he resembles a picture painted 
in a palace. He is majestic as the palace itself.’ ” 
So sing the Arab poets of the Aral! steeds. It 
is a test of a well-formed horse that, standing 
upright on all fours, he can put tut his neck 
and drink from a stream flowing level with the 
ground without bending his kpees. 

Immediately after an Arab foal is born, it is 
made to swallow two or three eggs, and lias its 
hoofs rubbed with salt and a desert herb to 
harden them. Seven days afterwards the mother 
is made to swallow a pound or a pound and a 
half of rancid butter, not salted. Tbe foal is 
not allowed to suck for more than six months, 
then it has camel’s, cow’s, or ewe’s milk, which 
are supposed to soften*the coat, and it also lives 
in the tent as a family pet, played with, and fed 
with bread, flour, milk, and dates, by the 
women and children. Thus it becomes*attached 
as warmly as a dog to those of its own house¬ 
hold. “ Of camel’s milk,” says the Egiir, " it 
lias the particular power of imparting speed, so 
. that a man, if he takes nothing else for a suffi¬ 
cient time, will vie in swiftness with the camels 
themselves. Jt strengthens the brain and the 
tendons, and does away with fat.” In summer 
the Jiorses are not watered till three in the 
afternoon, or two hours later than in winter. 
The time for drinking being chosen when the 


water is least chilled. The proverb of the desert 
is, “ In the hot season put back tbe hour of the 
watering-place, and put forward that of the 
nose-bag. In the cola season put forward the 
hour of the watering-place, and put back that 
of the nose-bag.” Among the desert tribes, for 
forty days counting from August, and for forty 
days at the end ot December and beginning of 
January, the horses are watered only every 
other day. Food is seldom given in the morning. 
The horse marches on the food of the preceding 
evening, not on that of the same day. The Arab 
himself is to be inured to thirst. “ The cavalier 
of truth should eat little, and, above all, drink 
little. If he cannot endure tlyrst he will never 
make a warrior—he is nothing but a frog of the 
fiarshcs.” Great care is taken that the horse 
should drink only water that is pare. He is not 
curry-combed, btft cleaned witn the nose-bag, 
which is made of horse-hair, and he is often 
washed, if the weather be favourable. Milk is 
the ordinary drink of hors*es of the desert. The 
horses are well covered with cloths made in the 
tribe for full protection of the loins, belly, and 
chest. Horses with dark coats need this less 
than the white horse, whose fine skin is very 
sensitive. 

In tbe sun be melts like butter: 

In tbe rain he melts like salt. 

Bay is the colour of the hardy. If one tells you 
that a horse has leaped to the bottom of a 
precipice without hurting himself, ask of what 
colour he was; and if he replies Bay, believe 
him. A desert chief, being pursued, turned to 
his son and asked, “ What horses do yon see in 
front of the enemy ?” “ White horses,” replied 
his son. “ It is well; let us make for the sunny 
side, and they will melt away like butter.” Pre¬ 
sently tbe chief turned again to his son and 
asked, “ What horses do you see in front of the 
enemy P” “ jllack horses,” replied bis son. 
“ It is well jflet us make for stony ground, and 
we shall have nothing to fear. They are the 
negroes of the Soudan, who cannot walk with 
bare feet upon flints.” A third time the chief 
asked, “ What hordfes do you see now, my son, 
in front of the enemy ?”• “ Dark cbesnuts and 
dark bays.” ■“ In thattiase,” he cried, “strike 
out, my children—strike out and give your horses 
the heel, for tlicse might pcrchauec overtake us 
if we had not given barley to ours all the summer 
through.” The Piebald is despised; it is own 
brother to the cow. The Yellow, with white 
mane and fail, is'bf the Jew’s colour that brings 
ill luek. The Roan is “ a pool of blood.” Its 
rider will be overtaken, but will never overtake. 
A good horse must have no white spots except 
the star or while stripe on the forehead; if this 
desoend to the lips, the owner of that horse 
will never be in want of milk. The Prophet 
abhorred a horse that has white marks on all its 
legs. The horse with a white mark that does 
not com# down to the tip of the upper lip, and 
a stocking on the off forefoot, is like the poison 
fatal in an hour. Whoever sees him, prays Allah 
to avert from him the calamity he brings. 
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One glory more. The lion and the horse dis¬ 
puted one «lay as lo jrhose eyesight, was best. 
The lion saw in a dark night a white hair in 
milk s the horse saw a black hair in pitch. So 
the horse won. 

SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 

In the second column of the Times advertise¬ 
ment-sheet appeared, the other day, these myste¬ 
rious word*, “ Audi, vidi, tace”—coupled with the 
announcement that a trustworthy personage was 
just about to start for the Continent with a view 
to certain “private inquiries.” The advertise¬ 
ment was inserted by one Messrs. Pollaky and Co. 

Now, here is a now state of things. Thi^ 
organised spy system has sprung into existence 
quite' recently. By the advertisements issued 
from this office of Mr. Pollaky’s, and from anothcr 
similar establishment *kept by retired Inspector 
Field, you are invited to place in the hands of 
these gentlemen any affair you want cleared up, 
entrusting the particulars to them, relying on 
their seevesy, and on the diligence they will 
show iu serving you. But what sort of inquiries 
are those in which the ex-detectives are ready 
to engage f What sort of people are those who 
apply to Messrs. Pollaky and Field for then- 
secret services F 

I wonder to what extent tho establishments 
of these purveyors of useful information are 
patronised by the public ? Of one thing I am 
quite sure—there are more men to be seen stand¬ 
ing about at the corners of streets than there used 
to be. Are these men—they are generally seedy 
in their attire, and in the habit of sucking small 
pieces of straw or chewing the stalks of leaves to 
while away the time—are these men the agents 
of Pollaky and Co., and for what are they on the 
look-out P For more things, dex^nd on it, than 
are dreamed of in our phUosophy.^When Mrs. 
Drink water Dreggs gives two dinner-parties, one 
following the other, all the guests who are invited 
to one of those festivals are isistantly seized with 
a firm conviction that the dinner to which they are 
not asked is the distinguished one, jyhile the meal 
at which they are invited to figure-is the second- 
rate affair. Now, it is not too mncli lo suppose 
that these suspicious personages are in the habit 
of putting their difficulties in the hands of Messrs. 
Pollaky and Co. Away goes'the trustworthy 
emissary to Wilton-orescent. Jle plants himself 
under the lamp-post, he observes what proportion 
the cabs which drive up to Mrs.Dreggs’s door bear 
to the private carriages, he studies the appear¬ 
ance of the guests, and, being a shrewd indi¬ 
vidual, forms his own opinion as to their rank 
in the social scale j or, if unable to do this, per¬ 
haps he will get into conversation with the 
waiter, who oomes to the door for a little air 
while, the gentlemen are over their wine, and 
freaa hiBa learns exactly what sort of company is 
betageatortainecl within. With the information 
he has gainbdj the trustworthy one returns to his 


employer, and next morning the Seedymaus, 
who were at the first party, and who had the 
pleasure of meeting a society of nobodies,. who, 
for the most part, reaohed their destination in 
cabs and flies, learn that, on the occasion of the 
second festival, there was a “regular swell turn¬ 
out, with only one cab, and that a Hansom; and 
that the company comprised, among other distin¬ 
guished persons, a baronet and his lady, a 
dowager-countess, a genius, two members of par¬ 
liament, and consorts, and a cabinet minister.” 
This knowledge the Seedyiqpus then take to their 
hearts, and batten thgreon to their souls’ hurt, 
but with it certain malignant pleasure, never¬ 
theless. 

Or, still keeping to this question of dinner¬ 
giving, what facilities are afforded to rival house¬ 
keepers, through the ageucy oft Pollaky aud Co., 
for observing the amount of aid which is given 
to each bytlie neighbouring pastrycook! When 
Mrs. A. last dined with Mrs. IT., it struck her 
that the entries had a professional look and 
flavour; so, the next time Mrs. B. entertains her 
friend and neighbour, she—instructed by Pollaky 
—will remark, as the pastrycook’s vol-au-vent 
circulates, “ My dear, what an excellent cook you 
have got; where did you find such a treasure ?” 

Probably*, also, there is-a certain amount of 
oeoupation furnished to tho Pollaky fraternity by 
that cupidity and desire for gain which dwells 
in a few human bosoms. When the l^eirs ap- 
parent, presumptive, or expectant, of a wealthy 
gentleman clean past his youth, hear of his 
forming such and such new acquaintances, is it 
likely that Pollaky’s Trustworthy one will be 
forgotten? Will he not be there, at' the corner 
by the lamp-post, watching the frequency of the 
visits pifld hy the new friends ? Or, suppose it is 
an aged and single aunt well represented in tho 
British Funds, whose movements are viewed with 
suspicion. Suppose a host of cousins, with an 
enterprising mamma, come up from the country, 
and take a house a few doors from that of the 
interesting fundholder; is it likely that Pollaky 
will be forgotten then ? Imagine the report which 
the Trustworthy one would send, in this case, and 
the Cfensterna'tion it would create. “Sep. 10,186— 
Tfjiok up position at comer at 11 a.m.—P osition 
commanding a view of the premises occupied by 
both the parties whose movements I was directed 
to watch, namely. No. 7, the residence of Miss 
Stocks, and No. 13, occupied temporarily by Mrs. 
Hunter and daughters. 

“11.15. Servant-maid steps out from No. 13 
with plato of hothouse grapes and book, rings 
at No. 7, holds long conference with servant— 
elderly female—leaves both book and grapes, 
and retires. Shortly afterwards, female servant 
emerges from No. 7 with same bcyik and grapes . 
and rings at No. 13, delivers grapes and hook 
and message, which I was too far off to hear. 
Servant, however, of No. 13 looks blank, and 
oloses door. Servant fron*No. 7 returns home. 

“11.45. Bath-choir appears in street and 
draws up—empty—in front of No. 7. A lady— 
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middle-aged—is seen at window of 13; sbe ob¬ 
serves the Bath-chair, ’and retires hurriedly. 
Presently door of No. 13 is partially opened, 
and servant from time to time peeps out. In 
few minutes door of No. 7 opens, and elderly 
man-servant appears with bundle of cloaks and* 
wrappers on arm, which he arranges in Bath- 
chair, and at the same moment young lady 
comes hastily out of No. 13, places small 
cushion, covered with red silk, embroidered, at 
back of chair and retires—door of 13 still a-jar. 
At twelve o’clock, door of No. 7 opens again, 
and old lady dcscends*steps very slowly, assisted 
by elderly man-servant. CHbir opened, wrappers 
arranged. Old lady points fiercely to red silk 
cushion, and appears to be questioning elderly 
•man-servant, who ^points towards No. 13 as 
he replies. Old lady sends him off with cushion 
to 13, and gels into chair assisted by elderly 
female-servant of great respectability Jlieu 
young lady, same as observed before, comes 
out of No. 13 apparently in tears, and holding 
cushion in hand. She approaches chair and 
addresses old lady, who pushes away cushion 
as often as offered, and gives directions for chair 
to move on. Young lady is retiring, when sud¬ 
denly chair is brought to a stop again, and elderly 
female-servant is sent back. She hastens after 
young lady of No. 13, and, overtaking her, the two 
return towards chair, young lady still carrying 
cushion. Old lady seems now to agree to receive 
cushion. Tor it is placed behind her head, and 
young lady again retires, smiling sweetly. Chan- 
stopped again, and elderly female again ijpnt, 
back. Again overtakes young lady, and both 
return to chair. Short parley, and then chair 
moves on once more, young lady and respectable 
female, one on each side, arranging cushions and 
wrappers incessantly, till chair reaches corner of 
street and is lost to sight. • 

“12.50. Chair reappears at corner, and de¬ 
scends street. As it passes position occupied 
by self, young lady heard to say, ‘Now, deur 
Aunt Stocks, you kuow it is jujt your luncheon¬ 
time, do let us send you in the grapes again.’ 
Old lady replies,‘No; I don’t want’em.’ Rest 
of speech, if any, lost in consequdhce of qhair 
passing out of earshot. Servant hurries on to 
ring at No. 7; door opens immediately; old lady 
enters, and young ditto is left standing outside. 
She retires to No. 13, goes in, and all is quiet. 

“2.5. Door of No. 7*re-opens, female servant 
comes out bearing small note; takes it to No. 
13, and after short conversation with girl who 
opens door, leaves note and returns again to No. 
7. Soon afterwards door of 13 again flies open, 
and young lady—same as observed before—passes 
from No. 13 to No. 7, and is admitted. 2b about 
five minutes, however, she appears again, and re¬ 
turns home. She would seem to be in tears. 

“ 2.25. A young lady—not same observed be¬ 
fore, but considerably younger—issues from No; 
13, rings at No. 7, and goes in. Shortly after¬ 
wards, close carriagb drawn by two fat'horses, 
and driven by fat coachman, oomes down street. 


It stops at No. 7. It is empty. Door of No. 7 
opens, and middle-aged man-servant, standing 
on steps, conversed with coachman. Approach¬ 
ing as nearly as could judiciously, heard frag¬ 
ments of conversation. Both spoke low, and I 
was obliged to listen with all my ears. ‘ Well,’ 
says Butler, ‘ she do seem to have took a fanoy 
to t’other one to-day.’ ‘Aht’ replies coachman; 

‘ ’taint long as she’ll fancy e’er a one of the lot.’ 
‘Yes, you’re about right there, Simpson,’ says 
Butler. And then there eame a bit which I 
couldn’t catch. Presently they talked a little 
louder, and then heard Butler say, ‘Mr. Wyly, 
the lawyer, he was up here ever so long 
yesterday, and closeted with mi§pus; and before 
he went Mrs. Cookson and me, we was called in 
t » witness the signature of one of these here 
codicil^ or whatever they are; but lord! Simp¬ 
son, she makes a new one ’most hevery month. 
Between you and me, Simpson, I shouldn’t 
wonder if she was to leave e^ery penny away from 
hall of ’em, and give it to the Fondling or the 
Indignant Blind.’ ‘And a good job too,’ re¬ 
plied the other. They would have gone on 
longer, only old lady appeared at that moment 
at door, with same female servant, elderly and 
respectable, that I before noted, and young lady 
—not cushion, and Bath-chair one, but the other 
whom I had not seen before—and then they both 
got into the carriage, and after a deal of packing 
up in cloaks, and wrappers, and all the rest of 
it, the vehicle drove off, respectable serving- 
woman went back into house, mid Butler was 
left standing on steps, and whistling softly to 
self. But soon after lie went in too, slammed 
door after him, and all was again quiet.” 

(Journal continued.) “At this time retired 
to public-house at corner, and ordered chop. 
While partaking of same in parlour—window 
of which commanded No. 7, house occujried by 
the old lady, who had just gone out for carriage- 
airing—obserdetl middle-aged lady accompanied 
by a young ditto—not one of those whom I 
had previously seen—descend steps of No. 13, 
and ascend steps of No. 7. Door answered by , 
respectable woman-Servant, .with whom both j 
ladies shook hands cordially, then just standing 
inside door, oj$ned a lafge light-looking whity- 
brown paper parcel which elder lady held, and 
taking out a very smart cap much bedizened with 
ribbons, presented same to respectable servant. 
Respectable servant made show of refusing cap, 
but ladies insisting, she yielded, and all shaking 
hJnds once again, ladies descended steps, smiling, 
and went away. 

“5.15. Carnage returns, containing old lady 
of No. 7 and young miss, who both go into \ 
No. 7 together, and carriage drives away. About 
an hour afterwards, door being opened for servant I 
to take in evening paper, and it being now dark, j 
can sec in lighted hall, plates and dishes, and 
other sig%s that dinner is going on. In about an 
hour, door re-opens, subordinate servant-maid 1 
leaving it on jar, takes small three-cornered note 
to No. 13, and lcaigps same without waiting for j 
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answer. In very short space of time middle- 
aged lady, two daughters, and little girl, all 
emerge from 13, with wrappers over heads and 
smiling countenances, and knocking at No. '7, 
are instantly admitted. 

“ 9.50. The whole party from No. 13—middle-1 
aged lady, three grown-up daughters, and little 
girl—come out of No. 7. They take a polite leave j 
of butler at hall door, and Tetum home. Each 
of them carries small morocco-covered case in 
hand. Should sat they wbbe presents.” 

• 

What would be the feeliugs of the indi¬ 
viduals who had employed Messrs. Pollaky’s 
agent to watch those two houses, Nos. 7 and ! 
13, on perusing the above report! How they 
would foam with rage as they read that at ldbt 
the embroidered cushion had been accepted; 
that one of those "odious girls” had succeeded 
in forcing her company upon her aunt when the' 
old lady took her Bath-chair exercise, while an- ; 
other was promoted to the honour of a seat in the 
carriage! Then, again, that present of the cap 
to the confidential servant, what depths of 
treachery would that act not suggest P Lastly, 
that hideous picture of the whole family re¬ 
tiring from the houso of the opulent one, laden 
with presents—old family jewels, perhaps—and 
making night hideous with the exulting smiles 
which beamed upon their graceless countenances. 
Oh! surely here is something like an occasion 
for Mr. Pollaky and his trustworthy young man, 
and surely the annals of that sinister office must 
contain such cases. If not, it soon will, to a' 
dead certainty. 

There is something almost tenable about this 
licensed spy system. That man at the corner of 
the street is a dreadful being. Suppose a Bishop 
should feel inclined to go to the Derby in plain 
clothes, what a wretched thing it is for him to 
reflect, as he puts on a pair of shepherd’s plaid 
trousers and a paletot, in placc'*of the usual 
apron and tights, that he will have to pass that 
man at the corner, who is possibly an emissary 
of a bishop of different principles, and who is 
there to watch the house. Suppose a family 
desirous of economising and prepared for a time 
to go through with a course of chip dinners, is it 
pleasant to have that man at the coi ner inspect¬ 
ing the butcher’s tray, day after day, and making 
notes of its contents, to, be written in the annals 
of the office, a copy being sdnt to our dearest 
enemies. Suppose that I get<out of an invitation 
to dine with the Eingerglasses, giving the excuse , 
that I shall be out of town on the day for which 
they are kind enough to ask me, is it pleasant on 
the evening of Eingerglass’s festival to have 
l’ollaky’s young man scrutinising my appearance 
as I hand my consort into the cab in which we are 
conveyed to the theatre on the sly f 

But there ate a host of small changes which 
demand to be chronieled, of which this Pollaky 
system is but one. What are the others F 

. We have given up, except under peculiar 
circumstances, introducing people to one another. 


This fashion of non-introducing has, like many 
other fashions, descended to the upper middle 
classes from the grade next above them. Now 
it is important that in adopting any invention— 
.and a fashion is an invention—we should always 
be careful to reproduce all the circumstances 
under which that invention, which we wish to 
avail ourselves of successfully, operates. It is very 
important that we should remember this, and 
yet we seldom do so. A lady sees a toilet which 
she admires very mneli. As the carriage in which 
the person who wears that toilet dashes past, 
Pedcstria looks aftpr it and determines that 
bonnet, dress, parasol, are all admirable. She 
determines also to become possessed as quickly 
as possible of a set of articles resembling those 
as closely as may be. Well, this determination 
is carried out with all speed; but somehow or 
other it happens that when the apparel comes 
home the whole thing is a failure. And why is 
this ? Everything has been copied exactly i 
what is wanting? The carriage is wanting. 
The “get up” of that lady whom Pedcstria 
admired so much has been reproduced, but with 
one of the elements of its success omitted. 
The toilet was a carriage toilet, and it absolutely 
looks bad on a pedestrian. 

Sometimes this same theory is illustrated in I 
another manner. A certain nobleman has a 
taste for art. He goes to the studio of an eminent 
painter, and being himself a tolerably successful 
amateur, determines to set up a similar establish- ; 
ment. And sq. he does. His room is tho same j 
size as that of the professional gentleman, his '■ 
light is the same, his window the same. He j 
employs tho same models as the artist, and his 
lay figure is own brother to the lay figure next 
door. 1 How is it that after a time all this comes 
to nothing? Everything that the artist has got 
together tho nobleman has got together, but still 
tins pictures produced by tho latter will not do, 
and by-and-by lie gives up even attempting to 
rival his neighbour. Now all this eomes, as in 
the case just before cited, from the omission of 
ono ingredient in the success of the studio, 
window, lay-figure, and all tho rest of it, out of 
which the professional man got such brilliant 
«sults. That ingredient was Genius. 

It is in this manner that persons belonging to 
the middle classes very often bring upon them¬ 
selves considerable annoyance by imitating part 
of a scheme the other portions of which they are, 
by the laws under which they live, unable to 
copy. This fashion of non-introduction is taken 
from a Ret of people the reverse of numerous, 
whose numbers receive no accession from with¬ 
out, and who are perpetually meeting each other. 
This is the position of that “ upper ten thousand” 
of which we hear so much, to our unspeakable 
weariness. What do they want with introduc¬ 
tions? —• 

With the middle class the ease is widely diffe¬ 
rent. It is an enormously large class, instead 
of a very small one, its members are continually 
being augmented from without, and new members 
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are for ever being admitted into its circle. When Antigua postage-stamp will be given away to 
Lord Boodle meets Lofd Coodle at the house of purchasers of Nos. 2 and 3 of the Stamp-Collec- 
the Duke of Doodle, he knows him of course, their tors’ Magazine? What a state of things does 
estates are contiguous, and so are their seals in. sHch an advertisement as this reveal? In 
the House of Peers; but when I go out to dinner; the first place, here is evidence given of a desire 
and enoounter on my host’s hearth-rug a perfect' existing in certain human breasts to possess an 
stranger, how am I to know that that stranger unobliterated Antigua postage-stamp; and, in 
is the eminent Mr. Piston the engineer, who has' the second plaoe, here is evidence of the exist- 
just returned from India, where he is making a ence of a public interested in postage-stamps 
railroad ? I do not know it, and what is the eon- generally, sufficiently large to support a journal 
sequence ? Before the dinner has got past the of that public’s own. What do they want with 
entree period, I have jtigmatised, in the strongest these stamps? What do they do v^th them? 
language which is permissible, a certain bridge I am told by credible witnesses that there are 
over the Thames which is one of Mr. Piston’s persons who keep books by them, in which these 
most oelcbrated performances. Now, if that dis- stamps are stuck as if they were beautiful works 
tinguished engineer and I had been introduced of art, or specimens of natural history; and I 
, to each other, this \inlucky thing could not have Save even heard that a brisk competition goes on 
happened. . 1 amonf stamp-collectors, and that one of these 

“No cards” is an announcement which is by harmless maniacs will offer another, a stamp 
this time familiar to the eyes of all readers pf the' of Antigua in exchange for one of Tobago, or 
public newspapers. It shows, now, at the end of' vice versft ; while others will languish in un- 
a large portion of the wedding advertisementsi kcard-of torments, because, mayhap. Van Die- 
which appear in the Times. So, now our young ; man’s Land is unrepresented in an otherwise 
couples are no longer torn with doubts as to' "splendid collection.” 

whether it will be better to have their united Surely of all the similar developments of 
pasteboards scoured together with a silver frenzy with which we are acquainted, this is one 
cord, or simply placed in an envelope with a: of the dreariest. We know that human beings 
silver edge, or even with no edgo. All these, have existed who have given unheard-of sums 
anxieties are taken from the minds of the young for what are called rare editions of particular 
people, and they arc also relieved from the still books, and this not because the editions were 
greater difficulty of settling to whom those cards, more nearly complete or more legible than 
when once they arc deposited in their envelopes, others, but quite the reverso. Wo know that 
shall be sent. The bridegroom has a host of other human beings—at least “in the catalogue 
bachelor friends who did very well for eom- they go for such”—have wasted their substance 
panions in the days of celibacy, but to all and in securing, at any price, certain specimens of 
each of whom he now devoutly wishes the pve- engravings whose merit consisted in some small, 
seutation of a lucrative appointment—admitting and wholly unimportant, variation in which this 
of no holidays—in the Marquesas Islailds; yet particular print differed from the copies possessed 
before this happy new arrangement he was by other people. “ Woman peeling turnips, early 
obliged to send cards to those “lads of Cyprus,” proof, very rare, turnip standing by itself on edge 
and take the consequences. “ No cards” then of table omitted.” This would be a work of art 
by all means. * which in fonner times would have been worth 

And this change in our manners reminds one hundreds of guineas, while a print in all points 
of another of a more moum&d character. In equally good, but with the turnip, would have 
that grim list of announcements which follows been comparatively •worthless. Nay, suoh was 
the marriage advertisements, we now find that the the madness of print-collecto'rs once, that even a 
form of words “ Friends will pleas# receive this defect would qpmetimes enhance the value of one 
notice” continually recurs. This, again, is a n«yr of these rare topics, and you would find a proof 
fashion, but there is little to be said about it, of “Rembfandt’s mother, with mark where the 
except, perhaps, that it is somewhat superero- graver has slipped on left eyelid,” selling for 
gatory: for if ever there was an announcement much more than would-be realised by the same 
; which friends must receive, whether they please print with that ddfcct wanting. 

11 or not, it is that of a death. The mania for (.collecting books and prints is 

1 1 The advertisements in our newspapers often dfing out‘fast, though doubtless there may still 
11 give indications of the changes that arev operat- be found, here and there, persons on whom it 
|| ing in our manners and tastes. There is no still has a hold. People now collect postage- 
j I better way of finding out what are the habits stamps instead, and all sorts of terrific passions 
jj of all sorts of queer people in out-of$he-way are brought into play, through the yearnings of 
; | corners, with whom one never comes in oontact, mankind after certain little bits of coloured paper 
than by studying the advertisement sheet. We barely an inch square. 

have already paid some attention to the adver- By-the-by, talking of stamps, what has become 
tisemonts of Messrs. Pollaky and Co.; what do of the old bellman who, dressed in a red coat, 
we say to another of ^different sort, in which the and carrying a large leather bag in one hand, and 
public, or such part of the public as it concerns, a dinner-bell in the other, used to go the rounds 
is respectfully informed that an unobliterated after five o’clook KM. to'collect the “too-late” 
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letters ? He is superseded and done away with, 
and an extra stamp does all his work as easily as 
possible. 

The other day a young lady—Madlle. Chenu 
by name—presented herself at that awful Tri¬ 
bunal the Sorbonne, to apply for the Degree of 
Bachelor in Science. She not only applied for 
it, but got, it; and the announcement of her 
success was received with a burst of applause 
from all tho other Bachelors who were present 
on the occasion of her examination. Here is 
something new, at any rate. The correspondent 
of the Times, who narrates this remarkable event, 
either accidentally or on purpose, goes on, after 
describing the ceremonial of the young lady's in¬ 
vestiture, to stale in the very next paragraph 
that: “It is said that eases of lunacy are be¬ 
coming alarmingly frequent ip Trance.” • < 

What a change must have come over our man¬ 
ners when we fiud (see Times, April 23, 1863) 
Lord Cardigan settling liis disputes and obtain¬ 
ing “satisfaction” through the medium of a 
court of law, instead of carrying the matter 
to that other tribunal of which the assize was 
formerly held at Chalk Farm, or Wormwood 
Scrubs. 

Taught, perhaps, by that wonderful threepence- 
halfpenny dinuer of Glasgow, what may be done 
by combined action in the way of economical 
housekeeping, we seem just now to be turning 
our attention a good deal to the question of 
the practicability of a more extended hotel and 
club life, in whose advantages what are called 
family people should be included. There cer¬ 
tainly seem to be enormous advantages con¬ 
nected with the hotel system. To have a pro¬ 
fessional man acting as your purveyor, who 
supplies you with house-room, furniture, meals, 
servants, candles, fires, and all the other neces¬ 
saries of life, and who would be paid by a cheque 
drawn once n quarter, would bojrery delightful. 
It would be such a thing to be free‘from that 
“party” who has “called for the poor-rate,” or 
the plumber who wishes to see you on the sub¬ 
ject of the pipes. If only the noise which gene¬ 
rally disturbs tbe Stayer at hotels could be got 
rid of, and if only the'eatables Cpukl get to be 
characterised by that freshness wfcch belongs at 
present only to home, or to club-cobked viands 
—if these advantages could be attained, I for 
one would ery, Long live the plan of living at 
hotels! We might all'live nfuch cheaper, and 
much better than we do, and might enjoy a much 
greater variety than we do, if we combined otr 
resources. Our resources, observe, but not our 
social moments. A perpetual table d’hote, with 
amiable bores assailing you in all directions, is a 
horror not to be thought of. 

I cannot but think that in the next generation 
—the generation which is now growing up—the 
general moral, physical, and intellectual level 
will be very high. If we, still influenced by tlie 
taint which that bad period between the Restora¬ 


tion and the Regency infused into our blood— 
we, in whose youth tho present rational and 
natural system for regulating the nursery was 
not in practice—we, to whom the calomel powder 
was not unknown, and who have had to adapt 
ourselves to modem institutions instead of grow¬ 
ing up with them, and knowing no others—if we 
have advanced so much and changed so much, 
what will be the progress of that new race whose 
inauguration into life we are now witnessing ? 
Those children whom we watch with so much 
pleasure in«ur publio places, with their fair- hair 
floating out to the winds, as well acquainted with 
cold water and frefh air as they are unac¬ 
quainted with blue pill—a generation stands like 
a fence between them and the dark ages of the 
eighteenth century, and the fufites of the Georgian , 
punch-bowls do not linger in, any of tbe intri¬ 
cate folds of their cerebral developments. Also arc 
the tjacej of scrofula rare among these favoured 
little ones, and few of them are seen tottering 
along with rickety limbs, or with their feeble 
bodies supported bya frame of iron. When that 
new generation grows up, a wonderful world will I 

be before them. The different quarters of Loudon 1 

will probably all be brought close together by I 

railway communication, the aspect of the town ' 

will te immensely altered, nay, for aught we i 

know, we may by that time have a new capital I 

for pleasure, the old one being abandoned to i 

business. India, if the present railway plans ; 

be carried out, will be a few days off, and those j 

young gentlemen whom we see scampering 
about upon their ponies in Rotten Row will be 
whisking themselves back to the mother country 
from their quarters in the Punjaub, whenever 
they see their way to a six weeks’ leave. The 
cliangcS we may legitimately expect to he 
brought about by agencies now in existence are 
prodigious, without taking into consideration 
those which new inventions and new discoveries 
may bring about in the score of years. 

Of all the changes about us, a great diary is 
kept on which such chronicles as these are but a 
sort of gloss or comment. That diary is to be 
found in the journals which come out every 
morning. Tne Small-Beer Chronicler, drawing \ 
near the close of his labours, refers those persons 
—if there be any—who have been at all interested 
in his reports, to those same public diaries, from 
which they can now extract their Small-Beer for 
themselves, and note its “workings and ferment- 
ings without assistance. Indeed, it is so firm a 
conviction in the mind of him who has kept this 
Chronicle, that by this time all his readers 
are themselves fitted to Chronicle their own 
Small-IJeer, that he would feel it to be almost 
a mean thing to occupy his post any longer. 
And accordingly, with a few parting words in a. 
subsequent number, he will beg permission to 
say farewell to all those whose taste for small 
things has led them to be partakers of his . i 
modest tap. •, i 
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CHAPTEE XVI. f f 

Tiie subsiding sea was now a liquid Paradise: 
its great pellucid braes and hillocks shone with 
the sparkle, and the hues, of all the jewels in am 
emperor’s crown. Imagine—after three days of 
inky sea, and pitchy sky, and Death’s deep jaws 
snapping and barely missing with a click—ten 
thousand great slopes of emerald, aquamarine, 
amethyst, and topaz, liquid, alive, and dancing 
jocundly beneath a gorgeous sun: and you will 
have a faint idea of what met the eyes and hearts 
of the rescued looking out of that battered, 
jagged, ship, upon ocean smiling back to smiling 
Heaven. , 

Yet one man felt no buoyancy, nor gush of jay. 
He leaned against a fragment of the broken bul¬ 
wark, confused between the sweetness of life pre¬ 
served, and the bitterness of treasure lost, his 
wife’s and children’s treasured treasury be¬ 
numbed at heart, and almost weary of the 
existence he had battled for so stoutly. He 
looked so moody, and answered so grimly awl 
unlike himself, that they all held aloof from him; 
heavy heart among so many joyful ones, he was in 
true solitude; the body in a wowd, the soul 
alone. And he was sore as well as heavy for, of 
all the lubberly acts he had ever known, the way 
he had lost his dear ones’ fortune sedtned to him 
the worst. , 

A voice sounded in his ear: “ Poor thing; she 
has foundered!” 

It was Fullolove scanning the horizon with his 
f&Tnous glass. t 

" Foundered P Who ?” said Dodd; though he 
did not care much who sank, who swam. Then 
he remembered the vessel, whose flashing guns 
had shed a human ray on the unearthly horror 
of the black hurricane. He looked all round. 
Blank! » 

Ay, she had perished with all hands. The sea 
had swallowed her, and spared him; ungrateful. 

This turned his mind sharply. Suppose the 
Agra had gone down, the money would be lost 
as now, and his life into the bargain, a life dearer 
to all at home than millions of gold: he prayed 
inwardly to Heaven for gratitude^ and goodness 
to feel its mercy. This softened him a little; and 


his heart swelled so, he wished lie was a woman 
to pry over his children’s loss for an hour, and 
thhn shake all off and go through his duty some¬ 
how; ftJr now he w#s paralysed, and all seemed 
ended. Next, nautical superstition fastened on 
him. That pocket-book of his was Jonah; It 
had to go or else the ship; «the moment It did 
go, the storm had broken as by magic. 

Now Superstition is generally stronger than 
rational Religion, whether they lie apart, or 
together in one mind: and this superstitious 
notion did something toward steeling the poor 
man. “„Come,” said he to himself, “ my loss has 
saved all these poor souls on hoard this ship. So 
be it! Heaven’s will be done! I must bustle, or 
else go mad.” 

He turned to and worked like a horse: and 
with his own bands helped the men to rig parallel 
ropes—a substitute for bulwarks—till the perspi¬ 
ration ran down him. 

Bayliss now reported the well nearly dry, and 
Dodd was about to bear up and make sail again, 
when one of the ship-boys, a little fellow with a 
bright eye and a chin like a monkey’s, came up 
to him and said, 

“Please, captain!” Then glared with awe at 
what he had doi^s, and broke down. 

“ Well, my Httle man ?” said Dodd, gently. 

Thus encouraged, the boy gave a great gulp, 
and burst in a brogue: “ Och your arnr, sure 
there’s no rudder on her at all barrin the tiller.” 

“ What d’ye mean ?” 

“Don’t murder me, yflur arar, and I’ll toll 
ye. It’s mesel&opkcd over the starm j ust now; 
and I seen ihere was no rudder at all at all: 
Mille diaoul, sis I; ye old bitch I’ll tell his arnr 
what y’are after, slipping your rudder like my 
granny’s list shoe, I will. 

Dodd ran to the helm and looked down; the 
brat was right: the blows which had so en¬ 
dangered the ship, had broken the rudder, and 
the sea had washed it away in pidbes. The 
sight and the reflection made him funtish for a 
moment. Death passing so very close to a man 
sickens him qftermrds ; unless he has the luck to 
be brainless. 

“ What it your name, urchin f ” 

“Ned Murphy, sir.” 

" Very well, Murphy, then you are a fine little 
fellow, and have wiped all our eyes in the ship: 
run and send the carpenter aft.” * 
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with agitation. “ Give it me! 3aok to-the ship! 
Ely! Ely! Guther'.Off.or she'll give as;the 
slip,new.” . 

He never spoke a word suae, but .-sat in a 
stupor of joyful wonder. 

They soon oanght the ship: he got into his 
cabin, he scarce knew how: broke the bottle to 
atoms, and foundthe indomitable cash uninjured. 
With trembling 'hands he restored it to its old 
place in his bosom, and sewed it tighter than 
ever. Until he felt it there once more, he could 
hardly realise a stroke of good fortune that 
seemed miraculous—though, in reality, it was 
less strange than the way he had lost it—but, 
now kid bodily on his heart, it set his bosom on 
fire: oh, the bright eye, the bounding .pulse, the 
buoyant foot, the reckless joy! He slapped 
Sharpe on the ba«k a little vulgarly, for him: 

“Jonah is on board again, old follow: look 
out for squalls.” • . 

He uttered this foreboding in a tone of tri¬ 
umph, and with a gay, elastic reoklessness,-which 
harmonised so well with his makeshift rudder, 
that Sharpe groaned aloud, and wished himself 
under any captain in the world but this, and in I 
any other ship. He looked round to make snre 
he was not watched, and then tapped his fore¬ 
head significantly: this somewhat relieved him, 
and ho did his duty smartly for i man going to 
the bottom with his eyes open. 

But ill luck is not to be bespoken any more 
than good: the Agra’s seemed to have blown 
itself out; the wind varied to t ihe south-west, 
and breathed steadily in that quarter fou ten 
days. The topgallant sails were never lowered 
nor shifted day nor night all that time: and not 
a single danger occurred between this and the 
Cape, exeept to a monkey, which I fea? I must 
relate, on account of its remoter consequences. 
One fine afternoon, everybody was on deck 
amusing themselves as they could; Mrs. Beres- 
ford, to wit, was being flattered under the poop 
awning by Kencaly. The feud between her and 
Dodd continued; but under tw false impression. 
The lady had one advantage over the gentler 
specimens of her sex; she was never deterred 
from a kind action by want of ituck, as- they 
are. Pluck ? Aquilina was brimful of it. Wlijn 
she found Dodd was wounded, she cast her 
wrongs to the wind, and offered to go and nurse 
him. - Her message came at an unlucky moment, 
and by an unlucky messenger: the surgeon said, 
hastily, "I can’t have him bothered.” The 
stupid servant reported, “He can’t be worried:” 
and Mrs. Beresford, thinking Dodd had a hand 
in this answer, was bitterly mortified; and with 
some reason. She would have forgiven him 
though; if he had died: hut, as he lited, she 
, thought she had a right to detest him; snd did: 
and showed her sentiments like a lady, by never 
speaking to him, nor looking at him, but ignoring 
him with frigid magnificence on his own quarter 
deck. . • 

Now, among the ’crew of this ship was a fa¬ 
vourite goat; good tempered, aflectionate,pteyful: 


but a single vise oounterhalancedull hia virtuoi: 
he took adrop. A year or two ago some- light¬ 
hearted tempter taught him toripgrogiihe took 
to it kindly, and was now arrived afcsuOh,* pitch, 
that at grog time he used to butt bib' wayin 
among the sailors, and get close,tothe canteen; 
and, by arrangement, an allowance was always 
served him; on imbibing it he passed,.with 
quadrupedal rapidity, through three stages, the 
absurd, the choleric, the sleepy; and was never' 
his own goat again until he awoke from the 
latter. Now Master Fred Beresford encountered 
him in the second stage of inebriety, and, being 
a rough pkyfellow, tapped Ms nose with a battle¬ 
dore. Instantly Billy butted at him; misclnevous 
Fred screamed and jumped on the hulwarks. 
Tot-angry Billy went at him there; whereupon 
the jgmng gentlpnan, with an eidrieh screech, 
and a comparative estimate of perils, thatsmaaked 
of inexperience, fled into the sea, at the very 
moment when his anxiousunother wasrusMngto 
save Mm; she uttered a scream of agony, and 
would actually have followed him; but was held 
back uttering shriek after shriek, that pierced 
every heart within hearing. 

But Dodd saw the boy go overboard, and 
vaulted over the bulwark near the helm, roared 
in the very air, “Heave the ship to!” and went 
splash into the water about ten yards from the 
qdacc; he was soon followed by Vespasian, ami 
a boat was lowered as quickly as possible. Dodd 
caught sight of a broad straw hat on the. top of 
a wave, swam lustily to it, and found Ereddy 
inside: it was tied under his chin, and would 
have floated Goliah. Dodd turned to the sMp, 
saw the poor mother with white face and arms 
outstretched as if she would fly at them, and held 
the urchin up high to her with a joyful “ hurrah.” 
The-ship seemed alive and to hurrah in return 
with giant voice: the boat soon picked them up, 
and Dodd carpe up the side with Ereddy in his 
arms, and pmced him in his mother’s with lwnest 
pride, and deep parental sympathy. 

Guess how she scolded and caressed her child 
all in a breath, and sobbed over him ! For this no 
human pen has ever told, nor ever will. All-I 
can just manage to com^y is that, after she had 
all but eatensthp little torment, she .suddenly 
dropped him, and made a great maternal rush at 
Dodd. She flung her arms round Mm and kissed 
Mm eagerly, almost fiercely: then, carried away 
wild by mighty Nature,* she patted Mm ail over 
in the strangest ray, and kissed his waistcoat, 
ids arms, Ms hands, snd rained tears of joy and 
gratitude on them. 

Dodd was quite overpowered: “Nb! no !” said 
he. “Don’t now! pray don’t! There, I know, 
my dear, I know; I’m a father.” -And he-was 
very near whimpering himself; but recovered 
the man and the commander, and said soothingly, 
“ There! there!”- and handed her tenderly down 
to her cabin. 

All this time he had actually forgotten the 
packet. But now a horrible fear came on -him. 
.He hurried to his eftrn cabin and examined*. A 
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little salt water had oozed through the bullet- 
hole and discoloured the leather; but that was 
aU. He breathed again. . 

“Thank Heaven I forgot all about it! said 
he: “ It would have made a our of me.” 

La Beresford’s petty irritation against Dodd 
melted at once before so great a thing: she 
longed to make friends with him; but for once 
felt timid: it struck her now all of a sudden that 
she had been misbehaving. However, she caught 
Dodd alone on the deck, and said to him softly, 
“ I want so to end our quarrel.” 

“Our quarrel, madam!” said he; “why, I 
know of none: oh, about the light, eh P Well, 
you see the mazier of a ship is obliged to be a 
tyrant in some things.” 

“I make no complaint,” said the lady, hastily, 
and hung her head. “All I ask you is to forgive 
one, who has behaved like a fool, without even 
the excuse of being one; and—will you give me 
your hand, sir ?” *' 

“Ay, and with all my heart,” said Dodd, 
warmly, enolosing the soft little hand in his 
honest grasp. 

And with no more ado these two highflyers 
ended one of those little misunderstandings petty 
spirits nurse into a feud. 

The ship being in port at the Cape, and two 
hundred hammers tapping at her, Dodd went 
ashore in search of Captain Robarts, and made 
the Agra over to him in the friendliest way, 
adding warmly that he had found every reason 
to be satisfied with the officers and the crew. To 
his surprise. Captain Robarts received all this 
ungraciously. “ You ought to have remained on 
board, sir, and made me over the command on the 
quarter deck.” Dodd replied, politely, that it 
would have been more formal. “ Suppose I return 
immediately, and man the side for you: and then 
you board her, say in half an hour " 

“I shall come when I like,” replied Robarts, 
crustily. “And when will you like to come?” 
inquired Dodd, with imperturbable good humour. 

“Now: this moment: aud I’ll troublo you to 
come along with me.” 

“Certainly, sir.” - ,- 

They got a boat, and went o>'4 l tt) the ship: on 
coming alongside, Dodd thought to meet his 
wishes by going first and receiving him; but the 
jealous, cross-grained, r fellow, shoved roughly 
before him and led the way up the ship’s side. 
Sharpe and the rest saluted 1 :him: be did not 
return the salute, but said hoarsely, “Turn the 
hands np to muster.” 

When they were all aft he noticed one or two 

with their caps on. “Hats off, and be-to 

yon 1” cried he. “ Do yon know where you are ? 
Do you know who you are looking at? If not, 
1’U show you. Pm here to restore discipline to 
ship: so mind how you ran athwart my 
hawse: don’t yon play with the bulls’ my men; 

or ydn’ll find bis horns-sbtap- Pipe down! 

Now, you air, bring me the log-book 1” 

He ran his eye over it? and closed it con¬ 


temptuously: “Pirates, and hurricanes! I never 
fell in with pirates nor hurricanes: 1 have heard 
of a breeze, and a gale, but I never knew a sea¬ 
man worth his salt say ‘ hurricane.’ Get another 
log-book, Mr. Sharpe; put down that it begins 
this day at noon; aud enter, that Captain Robarts 
came on deck, found the ship in a miserable con¬ 
dition, took tbe command, mastered the officers 
and men, and stopped tbe ship’s company’s grog 
for a week, for receiving him with hats on 1” 

Even Sharpe, that walking Obedience, was 
taken aback. “ Stop—thf ship’s company’s— 
grog—for a week, sir P” 

“Yes, sir, for a week: and, if you fling my 
orders back in my face instead of clapping on 
sail to execute them, I’ll have you towed ashore 
on a grating: your name is Sharpe; well, my name 0 
is Damnedsharp; and so you’ll find.” 

In short, the new captain came down «n the 
ship like e, blight. 

He was especially hard on Dodd: nothing that 
commander had done was right, nor, had he done 
the contrary, would that have been right: lie was 
disgracefully behind time; and he ought to have 
put in to the Isle of Prance, which would have 
retarded him: his rope bulwarks were lubberly; 
his rudder tv disgrace to navigation: he, Robarts, 
was not so green as to believe that any master 
had really sailed sixteen hundred miles with it, 
and, if he had, more shame for him. Briefly a 
marine criticaster. 

All this was spoken at Dodd—a thing no male 
does unless he is an awful snob—and grieved 
him; it was so unjust. He withdrew wounded to 
the little cabin he was entitled to as a passenger, 
and hugged his treasure for comfort. He patted 
the pocket-book, and said to it, “ Never you mind. 
The greater Tartar he is, the less likely to sink 
you, or run you on a Ice shore.” 

With all his love of discipline, Robarts was 
noB so fond pf tbe ship as Dodd. 

While his repairs were going on, he was 
generally ashore; and by this means missed a 
visit. Commodsre Collier, one of the smartest 
sailors afloat, espied the Yankee makeshift from 
the quarter , deck of his vessel, the Salamanca, 
fifty guns. In ten minutes he was under the 
Agra’s stem inspecting it; then came on board, 
and was received in form by Sharpe and the other 
officers. “ Are you the master of this ship, sir ?” 
he asked. 

“No, commodore. I am the first mate: the 
captain is ashore.” 

“I am sorry for it. I want to talk about his 
rudder.!’ _ •* 

“ Oh, he had nothing to do with that,” replied 
Sharpe,. eagerly: “ that was our dear old captain: 
he is on board. Young gentleman 1 ask Captain 
Dodd to oblige me by coming on deck! Hy} 
and Mr. PullaJove too.” “ Young gentleman P” 
inquired Collier. “What the devil officer is 
thatP” 

“ That is a name we give, the middies; I don’t 
know why.” 

“Nor I neither! ha! ha!’’ 
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Dodd and Fullalove .came on deck, and Com¬ 
modore Collier bestowed the highest compliments 
cm the “makeshift.” Dodd begged him to 
transfer them to the real inventor; and intro¬ 
duced Fullalove. 

“Ay,” said Collier, “I know you Yankees are 
very handy. I lost my rudder at sea once, and 
had to ship a makeshift: but it was a curs’t com¬ 
plicated thing; not a patch upon yours, Mr. Ful¬ 
lalove. Yours is ingenious, and simple. Ship has 
' been in action, I see: pray how was that, if I may 
be so bold?” % 

“Pirates, commodore,”.said Sharpe. “We 
fell in with a brace of Portuguese devils, latiue- 
riggcd, and carried ten guns apiece, in the Straits 
-of Gaspar: fought Jem from noon till Sundown, 
•riddled one, and ran down the other, and sunk 
her in a moment. ‘That was all your doing, cap¬ 
tain; so don’t try to shift it on other people j for 
we won’t let you.” • • 

“ If he denies it, I won’t believe him,” said 
Collier: “for he has got it in his eye. Gentle¬ 
men, will you do me the honour to dine with nlfe 
to-day on board the flag-ship ?” 

Dodd and Fullalove accepted. Sharpe declined, 
with regret, on the score of duty. And as the 
cocked hat went down the side, after saluting 
him politely, he could not help thinking to him¬ 
self what a difference between a real captain, who 
had something to be proud of, and his own un¬ 
licked cub of a skipper, with the manners of a 
pilot-boat. He told Robarts the next day. 
Robarls said nothing; bat his face seemed to 
tarn greenish; and it embittered his hatred of 
Dodd the inoffensive. 

It is droll, and sad, but true, that Christendom 
is full of men in a hurry to hate. And a fruitful 
cause is jealousy. The schoolmen, or rather 
certain of the schoolmen—for nothing is much 
shallowewthan to speak of all those disputants as 
one school—defined woman, "a featimrless biped 
vehemently addicted to jealousy.” Whether she 
is more featherless than the male can be decided 
at a trifling expense of time, mSney, and reason: 
you have only to go to court. But as for envy 
and jealousy, I think it is pure, unobservant, 
antique Cant which has fixed them on the female 
character distinctively. As a molehill to a mom* 
tain, is women’s jealousy to men’s. Agatha may 
have a host of virtues and graces, and yet her 
female acquaintance will not hate her, provided 
she has the moderation to abstain from being 
downright pretty. She may sing like an angel, 
paint like an angel, talk,—write,—nurse the sick, 
—all like an angel, and not rouse the devil in her 
fair sisters: so long as she does not dress like an 
angel. But, the minds of men being muck larger 
than women’s, yet very little greater, they hang 
jealousy on a thousand pegs. When there was 
no peg, I have seen them do with a pin. 

Captain Robarts took a pin : ran it into his 
own heart, and hung that sordid passion on it. 

He would get rid of 'all the Doddites before he 
sailed. He insulted Mr. Tickell, so that he left 
the service, and entered a mercantile house 


ashore : he made several of the best men desert: 
and the ship went to sea short of hands. This 
threw heavier work on the crew; and led to 
many punishments, and a steady current of abuse. 
Sharpe became a mere machine, always obeying, 
never speaking: Grey was put under arrest for 
remonstrating against ungentlemanly language : 
and Bayliss, being at bottom of the same breed as 
Robarts, fell into his humour, and helped hector 
the petty officers and men. The crew, depressed 
and irritated, went through their duties pully- 
hauly-wise. There was no song under the fore¬ 
castle in the first watch, and often no grog on 
the mess table at one bell. Dodd never came on 
the quarter deck without being Reminded he was 
qpiy a passenger, and the ship was now under 
naval discipline. 

“I was reared in the royal navy, sir,” would 
Robarts say: “second lieutenant aboard the 
Atalanta : that is the school, sir ; that is the only 
school that breeds seamen.’* Dodd bore scores of 
similar taunts as a Newfoundland puts up with 
a terrier in office: he seldom replied, and, when 
he did, in a few quiet dignified words that gave 
no handle. 

Robarts, who bore the name of a lucky captain, 
had fair weather all the way to St. Helena. 

The guard-ship at this island was the Sala¬ 
manca. She had left the Cape a week before the 
Agra. Captain Robarts, with his characteristic 
good breeding, went to anchor in-shore of Her 
Majesty’s ship. The wind failed at a critical 
moment, and a foul became inevitable : Collier 
was on his quarter deck, and saw what would 
happen long before Robarts did: he gave the 
needful orders, and it was beautiful to see how iu 
half a minute the frigate’s guns were run in, her 
ports lowered, her yards toppled on end, and a 
spring carried out and hauled on. 

The Agra struck abreast her own foreehains on 
the Salamanctf# quarter. 

(Pipe.) “Boardesr away. Tomahawks! cut 
everything that holds!” was heard from the 
frigate’s quarter deck. 

Rush came a boarding party on to tho mer¬ 
chant ship and hacked ayay without mercy all 
her lower rigrfng that held on to the frigate, 
signal halyajrdsSnd all; others boomed her off 
with capstan bars, &c., and in two minutes the 
ships were clear. A lieutenant and boat’s crew 
came for Robarts, pnd osdered him on board the 
Salamanca, and, to make sure of his coming, took 
ki» back .with them. He found Commodore 
Collier standing stiff as a ramrod on his quarter 
deck. * 

“Are you the master of the Agra?” (His 
quick eye had recognised her in a moment.) 

“I am, sir.” 

“ Then she was commanded by a seaman: and 
is commanded by a lubber. Don’t apply for 
your papers this week; for you won’t get them. 
Good morning. Take him away 1” 

They returned Robarts to his ship; and a sup¬ 
pressed grin on a segre of faces showed him the 
dear commanding tones of the pommodore had 
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Beached bis own deck. lie soothed himself by 
stopping the men’s grog and mast-heading three 
midshipmen that same afternoon. 

The night before he weighed anchor, this dis¬ 
ciplinarian was drinking very late in a low public- 
house. There was not much moon, and the 
officer in charge of the ship did not see the gig 
coming till it was nearly alongside: then all was 
done in a flurry. 

“Hy! man the side lanterns there! Jump, 
you boys! or you’ll catch pepper.” 

The boya did jump, and little Murphy, not 
knowing the surgeon had ordered the ports to be 
drooped, bounded over the bulwarks like an 
antelope, lighted" on the midship port, which 
stood at this angle and glanced off into th^. 
ocean, lantern foremost: he made ids little hole 
in the water within a yard of*Captain Robarts. 
That Dignity, though splashed, took no notice 
of so small an incident as a gone ship-boy: and, 
if Murphy had been vrtse and- stayed with Nep. 
all had been well. But the poor urohin inadver¬ 
tently came up again, and without the lantern. 
One of the gig’s crew grabbed him by the hair, 
and prolonged his existence, but without any 
malicious intention. 

“ Where is the other lantern?” was Robarts’s 
first word on reaching the deck: as if he didn’t 
know. 

" Gone overboard, sir, with the boy Murphy.” 

“Stand forward, you sir!” growled .Robarts. 

Murphy stood forward, dripping and shivering 
with cold and fear. 

“What d’ye mean by going overboard with 
the ship’s lantern ?” 

“ Och your amr sure some unasy divil drooped 
the port; and the lantern and me we lmd no 
foothold at all at all, and the lantern went mto 
the say, bad luck to nt; and I went afthertotry 
and savo ut—for your arnr.” 

“Belay all that!” said RobaPt^; “do you 
think you oan blarney me, you young monkey ? 
Here, Boson’s mate, take a rope's-end and start 
him!—Again!—Warm him well!—That’s right.” 

As soon as the poor child's shrieks subsided 
into'sobs, the disciplinarian gave him Explana¬ 
tion, for Ointment. • <■ 

“I CAN’T HAVE THE COMPAJfj’ls fTOBES EX¬ 
TENDED THIS WAY.” 

“The foroe of discipline could no farther go” 
than to flog zeal for falling qverboard: so, to 
avoid anti-climax in that port, Robarts weighed 
anchor at daybreak; and thdta was a sofltfe- 
westeriy breeze waiting for this favourite of 
fortune, an4 carried him past the Azores. Off. 
Ushant it was westerly; and veered to the nor- 
west just before they sighted the Land’s End: 
never was such a charming passage from the 
Cape. The sailor who had.the luck to sight Old 
JSaglaud' first, nailed his starboard shoe to the 
mammast for contributions; and all hearts beat 
joyfully; none more than David Dodd’s. His 
eye devoured the beloved shore: he hugged the 
treasure hir own ill lucdc had jeopardised, but 
Robarts had sailed it safe into British waters.; 

■ ,k 


! and forgave the man his ill manners for his good 
luck. 

Robarts steered in for the Lizard; but,.when 
abreast the Point, kept well out again, and 
opened the Channel, and looked out for a pilot. 

One was soon seen working out towards him, 
and the Agra brought to; the pilot descended 
from his lugger into his little boat, rowed along¬ 
side, and came on dock; a rough, tanned sailor, 
clad in flushing; and in build and manner might 
have passed for Robarts’s twin brother. 

“Now then, yon sir, whqt will you take this 
ship up to the Downs ,for?” 

“ Thirty pounds.” 

Robarts told him roughly ho would not got 
thirty potfnds out of him. , 

“Thyse and no higher my Bo,” answered the 
pilot, sturdily: he had been splicing tlio main 
brace, and would have answered an admiral. 

Robart#sworc at him lustily: Pilot discharged 
a volley in return with admirable promptitude. 
Robarts retorted, the other rough customer re¬ 
joined, and soon all Billingsgate thundered on 
the Agra’s quarter deck. Finding, to his infinite 
disgust, his visitor as great a blackguard as him- 
scifj and not to beoutsworn, Robarts ordered him 
to quit the ship on pain of being man-handled 
over the side. 

“Oh, that is it, is it?” growled the other: 
“here’s fill and be off then.” He prudently 
bottled the rest of lus rage till he got safe into 
his boat: then shook his fist at the Agra, and 
cursed her captain sky high. “You see the fair 
wind, but you don’t see the Channel fret a 
coming, ye greedy gander. Downs! You’ll never 

see them: yon have saved your-money, and 

lost yoijr-ship, ye-lubber.” 

Robarts hurled back a sugar-plum or two, 
and then ordered Bayliss to clap on all sail, 
and keep a mid channel, course through the 
nigfit. < 

At four bells in the middle watch Sharpe, in 
charge of the ship, tapped at Robarts’s door. 

“ Blowing hard, 'hir, and the weather getting 
thickisb.” 

“ Wind fair still?” 

“les, sir.” 

(•“ Then call me if it blows any harder,” granted 
Robarts. 

In two hours more, tap, tap, came Bayliss, in 
charge. “If we don’t take sail in, they’ll take 
themselves out.” 

“Furl to-gallan’sels, and call me if it gets any 
worse.” 

In another hour Bayliss was at him again. 
“ Blowing-a gale, sir, and a Channel fog on.” 

“ Reef taupsels, and call, me if it gets any 
worse.” 

At daybreak Dodd was on deck, and found the - 
ship flying through a fog.so thiok, that her fore¬ 
castle was invisible from the poop, and even her 
foremast loomed indistinct and looked distant. 
“ You’ll be foul of something or other,. Sharpe,” 
said. he. 

“ What is that to you P” inquired a loud rough 
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voice behind him. “ I don’t allow passengers to 
handle my ship.” 

“ Then do pray handle her yourself, captain! 
Is this weather to go tearing happy-go-lucky up 
the British Channel P” 

“ I mean to sail her without your advice, sir: 
and, being a seaman, I shall get all I can out of 
a fair wind.” 

“ That is right, Captain Robarts; if you had 
but the Channel all to yourself.” 

“ Perhaps you will leave mo my deck all to 
myself.” 

I should bo delighted: but my anxiety will 
not let me.” With this Dodd retired a few steps, 
and kept a keen look out. 


whisper: “don’t you know the men only want 
such an order as that, to chuck you into the 
seaP" 

llobavts trembled. “Oh, if you mean to head 
a mutiny!-•” 

" Heaven forbid, sir! But I won’t leave the 
deck in dirty weather like this, till the captain 
knows where he is.” 

Towards snuset it got dearer, and they drifted 
past a Revenue cutter, who was lying to with 
her head to the Northward. She hoisted no end 
of signals, but they understood none of them 3 
and her captain gesticulated wildly on her deck. 

“What is that fantoccini dancing atP” ih- 


. At noon, a lusty Woice cried “ Land on the 

WEATHER BEAM!” 

All eyes were turned that way, and saw no¬ 
thing. 

Land in sight was reported to Captain llo- 
Darts. 

Now that worthy was in reality getting se» 
cretly anxious: so he ran on deck crying, “ Who 
saw it P” 

“ Captain Dodd, sir.” 

“ Ugh! Nobody else P” 

Dodd came forward, and, with a respectful I 
air, told him that, being on the look out, lie had 
seen the coast of the Isle of Wight in a momen¬ 
tary lift of the haze. 

“ We °f I’idtHcstick!” was the polite reply. 
Isle of Wight is eighty miles astern by now.” 
Dodd answered firmly that he? was well ac¬ 
quainted with every outline in the Channel, and 
the land he had seen was St. Katharine’s Point, 
j Robarts deigned no reply i but had the log 
heaved: it showed the vessel to be mining 
twelve knots an hour. He then went to libs 
cabin and consulted his chart; arid, having 
worked his problem, came hastily on deck, and 
went from rashness to wonderful caution. “ Turn 
the hands out, and heave the ship to!” 

The manoeuvre was executed gradually and 
ably, and scarce a bucketful of water shipped. 

“ Purl taupsels and set the main trysail! Therej 
Mr. Dodd, so much for you and jftur Isle of 
Wight. The land you saw was Dungeness, and 
you would have run on into the North Sea, PlJ* 
be bound.” 

When a man, habitually calm, turns anxious, 
he becomes more irritable: and the mixture of 
timidity and rashness he saw in Robarts made 
Dodd very anxious. 

He replied angrily: “At all events I should : 
not make a foul wind out of a fair one by leaving j 
to; and if I did, I would heave to on the right 1 
tack.’’ • • , 

, At this sudden facer, one, too, from a patient ■ 
man, Robarts staggered a moment. He re- i 
covered, and, with an oath, ordered Dodd to go j 
below, or he would lmvo him chucked into the < 
hold. , , 

“ Come, don’t be ad ass, Robarts,” said Dodd, 
contemptuously. Then, lowering his voice to a 


1 , “What is that fantoccini dancing at?” in¬ 
quired Captain Robarts, brutally. 

“To sec a first class ship drift to leeward in a 
3 nartow sea, with a fair wind,” said Dodd, 
bitterly. 

At night it blevrtiard, and the sea ran high 
and irregular. Tho ship began to be uneasy: 
. and Robarts very properly ordered the top¬ 
gallant and royal yards to boVnt down on deck, 
j Dodd would have had them down twelve hours 
i ago. The mate gave the order: ag one moved. 
Tlie mate went forward angry, He came back 
pale. The men refused to go aloft: they would 
not risk their lives for Captain Robarts. 

The officers all assembled and went forward: 
they promised and threatened; but all in vain. 
The crew stood sullen together, as if to back 
one another, and put forward a spokesman to 
say that “ there was not one of them the captain 
hadn’t started, and stopped his grog a dozen 
times: he had made the ship hell to them; and 
now her masts and yards and hull might go there 
along with her skipper, for them." 

Robarts received this tidings in sullen silence. 

“ Don’t tell that Dodd, whatever you do,” said 
he. “They will eoino round now they have had 
their growl: they are too near home to shy away 
their pay.” 

Robarts lot sufficient insight into cha¬ 
racter to know that Dodd would instantly have 
sided with him against mutiny. 

But at tins junoture tho cx-captain of the 
Agra was down in tlu? cabin with his fellow pas¬ 
sengers, preparing a gene sal remonstrance: he 
had a chart bef ore h im, afid a pair of compasses 
in his hand.. 7 * 

“ St. Katharine’s Point lay about eight miles 
to windward at noon; and we have been drifting 
South and East this twelve hours, through lying 
to on the starboard tack: and besides, the ship 
ha#been conned as slovenly as she is sailed. I’ve 
| seen her allowed to break of a dozen times, and 
gather more leeway •• ah, here is Captain Robarts: 
Captain, you saw the rate we passed the Revenue 
cutter. That vessel was nearly stationary; so 
what we passed her at was our own rate of 
drifting, and our least rate; putting all this to¬ 
gether, we can’t bo many miles from the french 
coast, and, unless we look sharp and beat to 
windward, I pronounce the ship in danger.” 

A horselaugh greeted this conclusion. 

“We are nearer Yarmouth sands than France, 
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I promise you: and nothing under our lee nearer 
than Rotterdam.” 

A loud cry from the deck above, “ A light 

ON THE LEE BOW !” 

“ There !” cried Roberts, with an oath : “ foul 
of her next! through me listening to your non¬ 
sense. He ran upon deck, and shouted through 
his trumpet, “All hands wear ship!” 

The crew, who had heard the previous cry, 
obeyed orders in the presence of an immediate 
danger: and perhaps their growl had really re¬ 
lieved their ill humour. Roberts with delight 
saw them- come tumbling up, and gave his orders 
lustily t 

“ Brail up the trysel! Up with the helm! in 
with the weather main brace! square the after 
yards!” % 

The ship’s bow turned from the wind, # and, as 
soon as she got way on her,‘Robarts ran below 
again; and entered the cabin triumphant. 

“ That is all right: and now. Captain Dodd, a 
word with you : yod will either retire at once to 
your cabin, or will cease to breed disaffection in 
my crew, andjgroundless alarm in my passengers, 
by instilling your own childish, ignorant fears. 
The ship has been underlogged a hundred miles, 
and but for my caution in lying to for clear 
I weather we should be groping among the Fern 
isl—” 

Crash ! 

An unheard-of shock threw the speaker and all 
the rest in a mass on the floor, smashed every 
lamp, put out every light: and, with a fierce 
grating noise, the ship was hard and fast on the 
French coast, with her stern to the sea. 

One awful moment of silence; then amidst 
shrieks of agony, the sea struck her like a rolling 
rock, solid to crush, liquid to drown -. and the 
comb of a wave smashed the cabin windows and 
rushed in among them os they floundered on the 
floor; and wetted and chilled them to the marrow; 
a voice in the dark cried, “Oh Gtcri! we are dead 
I men!” ' 


INDIAN SERVANTS. 

Everybody in Imjia has servants—every 
European, at any rate. There's no such ar¬ 
rangement known as depending upon the ser¬ 
vants of other people, as do bachelors of mode¬ 
rate means, and others who choose to live- in 
lodgings, in England. ‘A native will not serve 
two masters—at least, not avowedly. He has 
been sometimes known to 1 take two salades 
under the rose, and to.divide his attentions be¬ 
tween two persons—but in such a case the dis¬ 
honesty compensates him, I suppose, for the un¬ 
natural character of the proceeding. As a gene¬ 
ral rule, the humblest of Europeans in India 
employ natives still humbler, to do their bidding, 
if a gentleman keep an European man-servant 
—a very rare occurrence, by the way—that man¬ 
servant will keep at least one native 1 !; to whom 
he stands in the . proud relation of master. 
And if a lady keep'an European maid—which 


is much more frequent—that maid will have her 
native Ayah almost as a. matter of course. Even 
soldiers in barracks do not attend upon them¬ 
selves as they do in England. Cavalry troopers 
have a certain number of Syces assigned them to 
look after their horses; and in the infantry, 
also, natives do a great deal of the rough work 
for the men, who have au easy time of it com¬ 
pared with their daily experience in this 
country. In India, in fact, everybody lias a 
subordinate—the native servants themselves 
finding others of a lower class to do their bid¬ 
ding. In England, Captain Absolute lords it 
over Fag, and Fag lords it over the Boy : in India 
the boy has somebddy to lord it over too, and 
the boy’s somebody has hit victim. 

You may suppose, therefore, that au English¬ 
man in India who happens to be a gentleman—, 
or to occupy the position oJF one—has a little 
troop of dependents always at his back. They 
are a grqat nuisance at first. He does not know 
one Yrom the other, so much alike do they look. 
But as a shepherd makes the individual ac¬ 
quaintance of his flock by degrees, so does the 
English master gradually recognise the natives 
in Ms pay, and reconcile himself, after a time, to 
being followed and watched about, and receiving 
assistance which he does not require. An Eng¬ 
lishman, upon his first arrival in Calcutta, still 
indulges in his home idea that he is competent 
to retire to rest without the co-operation of any 
other individual. But lie finds, at the outset, 
that he is not master of his own actions in this 
respect. The personal attendant whom he has 
engaged in tlie morning is not so easy to be 
thrown off at night. The idea of walking up¬ 
stairs witli a flat candlestick, and locking him¬ 
self in his bedroom, is too preposterous to be 
entertained. There is no such thing as a flat 
candlestick to be had, in all probability, and it 
may be that the room has no door more decided 
than a curtain. However, the apartment is sure 
fo- be well lighted up, and is destined to re¬ 
main so all*night; and the servant, who insists 
upon superintending his mastcr’3 night toilette 
down to the minutest particulars, sleeps on 
the mat outside, so that the arrangement is a 
cheerful one after all. On getting up in the 
morning, tlfc master finds himself subjected to 
a similar ordeal. The attention bestowed is 
Very different from the forbearing courtesy of 
an European volet, being aggressive and highly 
irritating to a new arrival. Of course the master 1 
is not allowed to shqve himself—there is a 
barber in attendance, who takes care of that, 
and who will shave him before he is awake'if he 
so desire. Indeed, I have known many men 
who nSver had any anxiety about their Beards 
through a happy acquiescence in this plan. In 
the matter of his bath, an Englishman is very 
apt to consider himself a free agent; but 
even this privilege is looked upon, I believe; 
with a jealous eye, native servants having a 
dread of allowing their master to be independent 
in any way of their help, or, rather, of that 
vague kind of superintendence which they claim 
to exercise over all his actions. 
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" I shall speak to Mr. B. to-day in a pretense 
way to leave my present employment— (follow¬ 
ing )—that I have received an unexpected tetter 
from my home, stating my old mother is dangerous 
ill, for which I am obliged to go down to Cal¬ 
cutta. And if I submit a letter of resignation 
without doing the above pretence, I think it 
can detain me a fortnight more. Therefore I 
have made my best way in a pretence mauner to 
leave my post within | days by which I can get 
out my last months salary, but to lose the pre¬ 
sent cant help; I am obliged to do so, but I 
hope I shall havq no objection to draw my wages 
from your department from the 1st of this 
month; I hope you will allow me the same an^ 
oblige. 

“ May I request the answer of it UJr the 
bearer of this note. 

“ I am, sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ 11am Coomaii Doss. 

“ P.S.—This is mv permanent situation; I am 
going to leave it; I had a great expectation in 
future, though only by advice of yours leave it; 
therefore 1 beg to state that you have to con¬ 
sider in future for me.” 

The above, which may not be quite compre¬ 
hensible to flic purely British understanding, 
meant, simply this : The writer wished to leave 
his situation at once, to enter fan service, but 
desired to make as much as possible out of his 
old employers before the change. If he left with¬ 
out giving fifteen days’ notice, according to law, 
lie would forfeit fifteen days’ pay. This he pro¬ 
posed to save by “ making a pretence” that “ his 
old mother was dangerously ill,” necessitating a 
journey to Calcutta on the part of her devoted 
son. By this plea lie would get two or three 
weeks’ leave without the Joss of pay, and this 
time he proposed to spend in m^®rvice, giving 
notice of resignation only when nis leave was 
up. By this arrangement he would still forfeit 
fifteen days’ pay; but then he would be gaming 
it elsewhere, and in the fliean time he would 
enjoy the advantage pf drawing pay from two 
places at once. A notable scheme enough; but 
even under these favwurable».«fliumstauces he 
was determined not to out tlte ground from 
under his feet, as is evinced by his precautionary 
postscript, in which hq mentions that the ap¬ 
pointment he was leaving was* a permanent one, 
holding forth good expectatioas, on which ground 
he desired to impress upon me that I shofild 
make up to him the advantages he was prepared 
to forfeit in the future. 

Now I do not mean to say that an Englishman 
might not be capable of entertaining an analogous 
scheme for cheating his employers; but I think 
I am justified in relieving that no European 
would be such a fool as to parade his plan, and 
think to recommend himself to a new master by 
exposing his willingness to impose upon the old. 
The fact is, that this man—a Bengalee—had not 
the smallest notion that there was any disgrace 
in duplicity of 4he kind. It was quite natural 


to him, ana he conceived that it would be nd- 

• • : n. 


mired by anybody else who was not the loser by 
the plan; so I fancy I frightened him by giving 
him a brief sketch of my ideas upon the subject. 

“ The old mother dangerous ill,” I may add, 
is a very common device among Indian servants; 
though, less artistic than my friend Ram Coomar 
Doss, they generally kill their parents outright. 
Mussulmans and Hindoos are equally addicted 
to it. If, for instance, Mohammed Ali, my 
Khitmutgar, wants to disport himself for a 
couple of days among his ( fricnds, he has not 
courage to ask for a Jioliday—however sure lie 
might be of getting it upon general grounds— 
but he comes with a very long face and tells mo 
that his father is dead; or if ho said his father 
last mouth he makes it his mother this month. 
Next month it will be his father again, and so 
on. According to his own account, lie must 
have had f n unlimited supply of parents to begin 
with. But though he should be well aware that 
you cannot believe him unless you happen to 
bo. an idiot, the fact does not prevent him from 
repeating the “ pretence” whenever he happens 
to be without any other. 

The chits which servants present when ap¬ 
plying for employment, sometimes contain a 
personal description of the proper bearer, in 
which case the imposition of the transfer gene¬ 
rally becomes manifest, as the transferee cannot 
read English, and takes no trouble to provide 
against such a contingency. Thus I remember 
a little woman of eighteen or twenty, with a 
remarkably smooth complexion, bringing a cer¬ 
tificate describing her as tall, about thirty, and 
marked with the small-pox. On the discrepancy 
as to size being pointed out, she misunderstood 
the pojpt, and said that she had grown taller 
during the six mouths she had been out of em¬ 
ployment. .This made matters worse, of course, 
and the thirty years and small-pox finished her. 
Hdwever, qhe took the rebuff quite coolly, 
merely remarking that she had brought the 
wrong chit, and would go and get another. She 
went accordingly* but had not courage to come 
back again; being, I suppose, unusually modest. 

Many of the chits with which these people 
are •’supplieft, are not written by their former 
employers at all, but are the concoctions of 
native letter-writers, who get. their living by 
conducting correspondence Detween their less 
accomplished countrymen and the Europeans. 
The natives have a great idea of the dignity and 
influence of a written communication as com¬ 
pared with an oral one. Thus, if ono of your 
servants has an application of any importance 
to make to you, he will frequently make it bv 
means of on English letter, although he would 
have nb difficulty in getting a hearing, and you 
would have no difficulty in understanding what 
he said. The scribes not being themselves, for 
the most part, very proficient in English— 
though their handwriting, as a general rule, 
looks wonderfully European and business-like— 
sometimes give a very lively idea of their client’s 
meaning. The following—which I copy from 
the original—will serve as a sample of the general 
style of the correspondence. It is a letter from 
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a native servant to hk European master daring 
tbe absence from home of the latter on duty in 
the district : . 

“ Sir,—I beg leave to inform yon that at 
present it rains continually, and consequently I 
am very difficult to polish the furniture without 
polishing wax. Ana rather I have a good news 
to inform you, sir, that your madam’s she goat, 
Nany, brought forth two babes last evening; 
one is male and the other is female; one is 
black and the otheras a white spotted one; so I 
am trying my best to take care of them, taking 
much pams from the dangers come to happen, 
that is the neighbouring dogs and guanas fre¬ 
quently coming tp devour them, which is pre¬ 
vented by my lovely attendance, and sleeping 
near them at night. 

“ Sir, please give the information of this in¬ 
telligence to our mistress. • • 

“Sir, please send me the expense for the 
animals, and also I like to have some money 
from my wages for my expenses, sir. » 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“C. I). Cauolir Appoo.” 

The accounts which you receive from your 
servants are always written by these scribes, 
who have sometimes the merest scintillation oi' 
scholarship to guide their lonely way in the 
language. A Bearer of mine up country used 
to employ an old cripple, who had only a very 
vague sriiattcring of English, to translate his 
accounts for him. Most wonderful things ap¬ 
peared monthly. A small donation to a native 
Christian was thus entered: 

“Charities for the drunken 

beggar. 1 ft.” 

Another item was as follows: 

“ For one wine screws.» I R.” 

I suppose he meant a corksorcw. m 

Cash was always thus noted: • 

“ Sir, I give, you take. 4 Its.” 

The amanuensis always concluded with a brief | 
allusion to himself, generally iu the following 
terms: 

“The above written by one dpservipg poor 
man, and one pony by reason of bad legs? with 
very children. % 

The inconsequential nature of this appeal is 
equalled only by the remark of the judge -. 

“ Prisoner at the bar. Providence has blessed 
you with health and Strength, instead of which 
you go about the country stealing ducks.” 

One letter which I received from a native 
servant, concluded with this salutation—"I 
remain, sir, your beautiful bearer, Durwasali 
Doss.” 

Correspondence between natives is generally a. 

, much more simple affair than where an European, 
is concerned. The better classes write through 
the post, as we do; but the poor cannot afford 
this luxury, though the charge for a letter, not 
exceeding somcthing.like a quarter of an ounce, 
is only a half-anna? or three-farthings sterling. 
The Ooriah bearers in Calcutta have a very 
primitive way of managing such matters when 


they want to communicate with their families 
iu the country. They write on a loaf, with an 
iron style, aim. ask the first person they meet 
walking that way to pass it in the direction 
(say) of Outtacx. The droll part of the ar¬ 
rangement is, that the letter always arrives in 
safety. 

I mentioned just now that my bearer de¬ 
scribed a native Christian, to whom I had given 
a donation, as “ the drunken beggar.” This 
may, of course, have been a little piece of pre¬ 
judice ; but I am afraid the epithet is not un¬ 
likely to be deserved. The Christian converts 
are not always among the most respectable of 
the native community. Complete outcasts from 
jkheir own countrymen, they have no great con¬ 
geniality with Europeans, and, unless well taken 
care of, they ara very apt.to relapse, and be¬ 
come completely demoralised. Indeed, a native 
Christian usually considers that the Europeans 
are bound to- provide for* him in return for his 
conversion, and not "a few, there is eveiy reason 
to believe, embrace Christianity with this special 
end in view. Doubtless there are many sincere 
converts; but even these are reduced to so 
helpless a condition, if left to themselves, that 
their claims upon European sympathy cannot be 
denied. As, however, it is found difficult to 
satisfy every native who may honour us by 
changing his religion according to his own 
ideas, we find them here and there unprovided 
for, subsisting by begging, and with no other 
consolation than getting drunk. 

It may be asked, why not employ them in 
domestic service P Some few persons do, but 
the plan is attended by many difficulties. In 
the first place, the Christian is sure to get 
bullied beyond all bounds by his Mussulman 
and Hindoo fellow-servants. To get a complete 
establishment of Christians would be no easy 
tusk, and, even in the event of success, a new 
difficulty wgufd arise. A Christian Khansamah 
would be so bullied iu the bazaar that tile supply . 
of food for tbe family would be most preca¬ 
rious ; and few persons, however favourable to 
Indian missions, cSre to run the risk of being 
starved three days in ( tbe week. Moreover, 
unless you managed to convert all the neigh¬ 
bouring watBtosarriers, your supply of that ne¬ 
cessary demerit might be out off at any time. 
There would, in fact, be a dead set made against 
a Christian establishmgnt, which could never be 
kept in working'order. For these reasons we 
find that, very f.w persons venture to employ 
Christian servants. The great majority wilt 
get them situations as clerks or teachers; will 
grant them gratuitous pensions evdli; but they 
will have nothing to do with them in then: 
own houses, unless they wish to have the said 
houses made too hot to hold them—a very un¬ 
necessary arrangement in India. 

There is another class of servants which judi¬ 
cious masters avoid as much as possible. I 
mean natives who speak English. 1 here allude 
principally to Bengal; iu Bombay and Madras 
the accomplishment is more general, and is not 
attended with the same iuosuvenient results. 
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The new arrival at Calcutta is very often tempted 
to take the first man who offers himself with 
this recommendation. But before he has be¬ 
come independent of the aid, he finds out 
his mistake. The native who talks English— 
unless ho belong to the educated classes—is 
nearly always a rascal. If not a thief, he is 
generally a drunkard; and in any case he is cer¬ 
tain to set the whole house in confusion. The 
accomplishment he has picked up, gives him, 
he considers, a peculiar right to his master’s ear; 
and whetker the right be recognised by the 
master or not, its assumption is quite sufficient 
to render the rest of the servants jealous, and 
keep the whole Establishment in a state of dis¬ 
affection. The consequence is, that complaint^ 
on the one side, and counter-complaints on the 
other, are bandied to and fro^intil the urffortu- 
nate master finds the burden of life more than 
he can bear. In this dilemma he has to choose 
between turning away his accomplished servant 
or dispensing with the renfainder of the house¬ 
hold. The tormer is the easier course, so the 
accomplished servant goes. Those men who 
speak English really have a notion, I believe, 
that they belong to a class superior to their 
fellows. I had a servant of the kind once. 
Pussoo was rather darker in complexion than 
the majority of the natives, some of whom, in 
the North-West, are scarcely less fair than our¬ 
selves—or than Spaniards, at any rate. Pussoo 
was nearly as black as one’s boots; sand I had 
a theory that he cleaned and shined himself 
by the same process which he employed upon 
those articles of wear. But when he had 
to make any complaint against his fellows, he 
would never fail to speak disrespectfully of 
them .with regard to their complexion. Thus 
he w«uld say: 

“ You very wrong, master, to pay so much to 
that man. The more you give to these black 
fellows the more they want.’ Or * 

“There no need to give him Holiday, sate. 
His father no more deaadan I am. These black 
natives, sare, always ungrateful—he think no 
better of you for all you do<for him.” 

I'really believed lor a time that Pussoo was 
sincere and faithful, and looked $ftcr my wel¬ 
fare; but I soon found thatahamncrely consi¬ 
dered me as his property, and wished.to get as 
large an interest upon me as possible. It be¬ 
came manifest by degrees that every payment I 
made through Pussoo Was about half as large 
again as need be—even alloying for the ordi¬ 
nary duttoor, or commission—ana that the dif¬ 
ference went into Pnssoo’s pocket. He began 
to get so fat and haughty as to be unbearable to 
everybody in the house, or the compound; and 
when he added to his other concessions to Euro¬ 
pean civilisation the habit of getting into what 
Mr. Yeliowplush calls a “beasly state of in- 
tawgsieation,”. there was nothing for it but to 
get rid of bim. ( 

On the whole—making all allowances—I am 
not inclined to give Indian servants the bad cha¬ 
racter ascribed to them by same of our country¬ 
men. The stories of the ill-treatment they are 


said to receive from Europeans, are exaggerations 
as applied to any period, and have in the present 
day not much foundation in. fact. Occasionally 
we hear of some disgraceful outbreak of temper 
on the part of an European, and the death of a 
native in consequenee-r-for a native, if suffering 
from any disease, may "be killed like a fly. But 
such cases have always been rare, and are be¬ 
coming more and more rare. For the rest, any 
European who strikes a native may be punished 
for the assault as in England; and the native 
has begun to find this out|- and freely takes his 
remedy. Still, without infringing the law, there 
are many of our countrymen m India who treat 
their servants with more harshness than is neces¬ 
sary, and They are the persons, who are uniformly 
worst served. Those who practise a system of i 
kindness and consideration, jeined to punctual 
payments, will experience far less trouble in 
managingcan establishment in India than they 
would incur in conducting an establishment at 
home. For it is a mistake to suppose that " all 
niggers are rascals”—even supposing that tho 
natives of India were “ niggers” at all—aud that 
there is no such thing as gratitude among them, 
however inadequately the word may bo repre¬ 
sented in their language. 

HAUNTED HOXTON. 

At last my guilty wishes are fulfilled! At 
last I am enabled to look back into the past, 
aud think that one great object of my life has 
been realised, for I have seen a ghost ! Shade 
of (ah! by the way, I forget the name of the 
shade, and I’ve left the document which could 
inform me in my overcoat-pocket! never mind!) 
sacred shade, who appeared simultaneously to me 
and to sotne.liuudrods of entranced people, thou 
hast, so far as I am concerned, set the vexed 
question of apparitions at rest for ever. My 
interest in the ghost subject has been intense. 

I have read every story bearing upon it, and 
worked myself up To a delightful pitch of agonised 
excitement. Alone, and in the dead of night, do 
I peruse the, precious volumes; the mere fact 
of the scene being laid in “ an old castle in the 
Black Forest,” gives me a pleasing sensation of 
terror; when the student seated alone in tho 
tapestried room finds “ the lights begin to burn 
with a blue and spectral hue,” I shake; when 
there “reverberates through the long passages a 
dismal clanking of chains,” I shiver; finally, when 
“ the door bursts open with a tremendous crash,” 
and there enters “ a tall figure clothed in white, 
with one clot of gore immediately below its 
heart,” am in a state of transcendent bliss, 
and only long to have been in the student’s place. 
Some years ago I thought I had a chance of- 
realising my hopes. I read a book called, I 
think. The Nightgown of Nature, the author of 
whieh announced that he—or she—was tho¬ 
roughly well acquainted wifliseveral houses where 
spectres appeared nightly with unexampled 
punctuality—houses “ within a convenient dis- 
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tance from London, and accessible by rail,” as 
house-agents say—and I wrote to him—or her— 
for the address of one of these houses, stating 
that I intended to pass a night there. He—or 
she—replied that though his—or her—statement 
was thoroughly correct, he—or she—must decline 
giving the address of any particular house, as 
such a course would be detrimental to the value 
of the property, and might render 1dm—or hen— 
liable to an action at law on the part of the land ■ 
lord. So I was disappointed. 

I heard, howoverfthe other day, that a real 
ghost, real as to its Unreality, its impalpa¬ 
bility, its visionary nothingness, was to be 
seen in a remote and unknown region called 
Hoxton, I had previously heard that the 
same, or a similar spectre, haunted Begent- 
strect, hut 1 laughed at the notion. Begent- 
street! with the French boot-shop, apd the 
ice-making man, and the Indian pickle depot 
opposite! A ghost in juxta-position to electrical 
machines, a diver who raps Ids helmet with fydf- 
pence, and the awful insects in the drop of 
water! But Hoxton—there was something 
ghostly in the very name, and the place itself was 
as unfamiliar to me as Terra del Fuego. Nobody 
to whom I spoke knew anything about it; they 
“had heard the name;” it was “somewhereout 
north,” they thought. Ah! in an instant my 
fancy sketches the spot. A quaint old suburb, 
where the railway has not yet penetrated, where 
sleepy cows chew the cud of peace in quiet 
meadows, where ploughmen ‘whistle o’er the 
lea (whatever that may happen to mean), where 
huge elms yet stand waving their giant limbs 
before square red brick mansions. One of these 
mansions for years untenanted, roofless, dis¬ 
mantled, a murder was committed in it years 
ago: an old man with silver hair,*a spendthrift 
nephew, a box-of gold, a carving-knife, a wall in 
garden where weapon is discovered years after¬ 
wards, a wailing cry at twelve p.m., a tottering 
figure wringing its hands—y^, that must be it, 
or something very like it 1 I determined to go 
to Hoxton that night. 

There was no railway—so far I Was right,—and 
I went to my destination in a cab. After a little 
time I found we were striking out of the gi%at 
thoroughfares of commerce into narrow by-lanes, 
where a more pastoral style of living prevailed, 
where fried fish of a leathery appearance lay in 
tangled heaps on the slabs of windowless fish- 
shops, where jocund butchers, seemingly on the 
best terms with their customers, kept up a per¬ 
petual chorus of “ Buy, buy 1” and slapped the 
meat before them with a carving-knife and a gusto 
that together seemed to give quite an appetite to 
the hesitating purchaser. We passed several 
graveyards deep set in the midst of houses—dank, 
frouzy, rank, run-to-seed places, where Felions 
of “ Sacred to the memory” were heaped upon 
Ossas of “ Here lie(h the remains,” and out of 
which the lank sapless grass trembled through 
the railings and nodded feebly at the passers-by. 
Good places for ghosts these! City ghosts of 


misers and confidential olerks, and trustees who 
committed suicide just before the young gentle¬ 
man whom they had had in trust came of age, 
and would have infallibly found out all about 
their iniquities. I peered out of the cab in quest 
of any chance apparition, but saw none, and was 
very much astonished when the driver, to whom 
I had given particular instructions, pulled up 
before a brilliantly lighted doorway, round which 
several cadgers were disporting themselves. 
These youths received me with great delight, 
and one said, "You come along with me, sir! 
I’ll take you to the hout and houtest old spectre 
in tho neighbr’ood. This jvay, sir!” He 
fed the way along a lighted passage, between 
Vougli brick walls, until we arrived at a barrier, 
who*—after a muttered conversation between 
my guide and the janitor—a shilling was de¬ 
manded of me, after paying which I was provided 
with a card talisman and left to find my way alone. 
Down a broad passage on one side of which was 
a recess where sandwiches lay piled like deals 
in a timber-yard, where oranges were rolled up 
in pyramidal heaps of three feet high, and where 
there was so much ginger-beer that its simul¬ 
taneous explosion must infallibly have blown the 
roof off the building, down a flight of asphalted 
stairs, at the bottom of which a fierce man wrung 
my card talisman from me and turned me into a 
large loose box, the door of which he shut behind 
me. A loose box with a couple of chairs in it, 
a looking-glass, a flap table—a loose box open on 
one side, looking through which opening I see 
hundreds of people ranged in tiers above each 
other. Turning to see what they are all in¬ 
tent on, I see a stage—I’m tricked! I'm done! 
the loose box is a private box, and I’m in a 
theatre. T * 

. Loft to myself, what could I do but look at 
the stage, and, doing that, how could I fail to 
be intenselyinterested ? I speedily made myself 
acquainted with the legend being there theatri¬ 
cally developed, and, beyond that the colour 
was, perhaps, a little heightened, I did not find 
it more or less preposterously unlike anything 
that could, bv any remote possibility, ever have 
occurred th an is usuSl in dramatic legends. 
The scene oOBlion being laid at tho i>resent 
time, I found the principal character represented • 
to be a Baronet (he had a name, but he was 
invariably spoken of by everybody, either with 
yells of hatred §r shoulder-shrugs of irony, as 
• the Baronet”), and certainly he was the most 
objectionable old gentleman I have ever seen. 
Thomere fact of his walking about, in the pre¬ 
sent day, in a long claret-coloured coat, a low- 
crowned hat with a buckle in the front, and 
boots which, being apparently made of sticking- 
plaster, had tassels like bell-pulls, was in itself 
irritating; but his moral conduct was horrible. 
He seemed to have an insane desire for the pos¬ 
session of his neighbours’ property, not felonious 
in his intentions, but imbued with a buying 
mania, and rabidly ferocious when said neigh¬ 
bours refused to sell. First among his coveted 
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possessions stood the house and garden of a 
clergyman’s widow (no mistake about her widow- 
hood! the deepest black, and such a cap, all 
through the piece 1), who obstinately refused to 
part with an inch of her ground. Baronet 
smiles blandly, and informs us that he will 
“ have rooonrse to stratyjum.” Widow has two 
daughters, one very deep-voieed and glum, the 
other with her hair parted on one side (which, 
theatrically, always means good nature), and 
funny. Runny daughter is beloved by Baronet’s 
sou—unpleasant youth in cords, top-boots, and 
i a white hat, made np lifter Tom King the high¬ 
wayman, vide Tprpin’s Itide to York; or, The 
Death of Black Bess (Marks, Seven Dials), 
passim. Baronet proposes that son should get 
clergyman’s daughter to steal lease of promises, 
promising to set son up in life? and allow him to 
marry object of affections. Son agrees, works 
upon daughter’s vanity; daughter, who is vague 
in Debrett, is overcome by notion of being called 

the Bight Hononrable Mrs.-, a title which, 

as the wife of a baronet’s son, slio is clearly en¬ 
titled to—steals the lease, hands it to son, who 
hands it to Baronet, who, having got it, nobly 
repudiates not merely the whole transaction, bat 
son into the bargain: tells him he is not son, but 
merely strange child left in his care, and comes 
down and winks at audience, who howl at him 
with rage. 

That was the most wonderful thing through¬ 
out the evening, the contest between the au¬ 
dience and the Baronet. Whenever the Baronet 
made a successful move (and Vice had it all its 
own way for nearly a couple of hours), the au¬ 
dience howled and raved against him, called 
“ Yah!” whistled, shrieked, and hooted, and the 
•Baronet advanced to the footlights and grinned 
across them, as though he should say, “ I’m still 
all right in spite of you 1” When a villain who, 
fora sum of money advanced by tlfeSiaronet, had 
murdered an old man, and was afterwards seized 
with remorse, stole the lease from the Baronet’s 
pocket, the multitude in the theatre cheered vo¬ 
ciferously; bat t he Baronet, after proving that the 
purloined parchment was only a copy, and not 
the original document, $rhich heStill retained, 
calmly walked down to the fff&foLthe stage, 
and literally winked at the people, tapping his 
breast, where the lease was, in derision, and 
goading the audience to the extremity of frenzy. 

There were several pleasant episodes in which 
the Baronet was the mainspring: hiding fiftf- 
pound notes in the glam sister’s bundle, accusing 
her of robbery, and having her looked up in his 
lionsc, whence she was rescued by the. murdering 
villain who had previously (out of remorse) set 
the house on fire; but at length the widow, who 
it minute before had been remarkably lively, and 
had “ given it” to the Baronet with great vehe¬ 
mence and cap-shaking, suddenly deck*red her 
intention of dying, and though a young gen tleman 
with a sugar-loaf bat and a boat with a little cape 
to it, like the pictures of Robqipierre, announced 
himself as a lawyer, who would defend her and 


hers against anything and everybody, she forth¬ 
with carried out her intention, sat down on a 
chair, and died, oat of hand. There was a faint 
pretext of sending for the doctor, but there was 
an evident fear on the part of most lest that 
practitioner shonld really restore the patient, 
and thus bark the great effect of the piece, so tho 
idea was overruled, and the Baronet, advancing to 
the footlights, rubbed his hands in derision at the 
audience, and the audience, cognisant of the fact 
that the decease of the widow was necessary to 
the subsequent appearance tof her ghost, merely 
answered with a subdued “ Yah!” At this point 
my former conductor opened the box-door and 
beckoned me out. “ Come in front,” he said; 
“it’s ghost time!” The wolds thrilled to my 
very soul, I followed him in silence, and took * 
my place in the boxes, close* by a lady whose 
time was principally occupied in giving natural 
sustenance to her infant, and an older female, 
apparently the child’s grandmother, who was a 
victim to a disease which I believe is popularly 
known as the "rickets,” and which impelled 
her at three-minute intervals to shudder through¬ 
out her frame, to rook herself to and fro, to stuff 
the carved and hooked black bone handle of an 
umbrella, that looked like a tied-up lettuce, into 
her mouth, and to grind out from between her 
teeth, clenched ronud the umbrella-handle, “ Oh, 
deary deary mo 1” On my other side were a youth 
and maiden, so devoted to each other that they 
never perceived my entrance into the box,' and I 
had not merely tt> shout, but to shove, before I 
could effect a passage, when there was such a 1 
disentanglement of waists from arms, and inter¬ 
laced hot hands, and lifting of heads from shoul¬ 
ders, th»t I felt uncomfortable aud apologetic, 
whereas the real offenders speedily fell back 
into .their old position, and evidently regarded 
me pa a Byronic creature, to whom life was a 
blank. • 

The ghost did not appear at once. Though 
tho widow had slipped into a very stiff position 
in her chair, and everybody around her had said 
cither “ Ha!” or “The fatal moment!” or “Alas!” 
or “^Jl is wer!” as their several tastes led 
them, it was thought necessary to make the fact 
of her death yet more dear, so upon the front 
parlour, where the sad occurrence took place, 
fell a vast body of clouds of the densest kind, 
out of which, to slow mnsio, there came two or 
three ethereal persons with wings, which wagged 
in a suspicions manner, bearing the widow’s 
body “aloft,” as Mr. Dibdin has it with refer¬ 
ence to Bowling, and thereby copying in 
the most direct and unequivocal manner (but not 
more diseotiyand unequivocally than I have seen 
it in theatres of grand repute, where eritios 
babbled of the manager’s transcendent stage- 
direction) Herr Lessing’s picture of Leonore. 

To meet these, emerged, in mid-air from either 
side of the stage, other ethereal persons, also 
with wings, whose intended serenity of expression 
was greatly marred by the obstinacy of the mar 
ehiaery, which propelled them in severe jerks. 
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clutched his cttriy-brimmed hat between his fat 
fists and hissed out, “ A—h! Superbe!” 

It was his testimony and it is mine! 

LIGHTNING PICTURES. 

The first lightning picture I have read of, was 
recorded by Benjamin Franklin. A man was 
standing oh the threshold of a house, when 
lightning struck a tree right opposite to him, 
and marked upon his breast a picture or counter¬ 
proof, of the tree. This fact was deemed too 
marvellous to be believed. A committee of the 
French Acaderfiy of Sciences being appointed, 
to investigate the circumstances in 1785, tb?y 
reported that the picture, or appearance, was 
nolh'ng more than a fortuitous effusion of 
blood. 

But the testimonies in support of lightning pic¬ 
tures, from various quarters, have been too con¬ 
current and irresistible, and the corroborations 
they have received from the progress of disco¬ 
veries and inventions have been too numerous 
and striking, for the scepticism of learned men to 
be any longer possible. It has been, moreover, 
characteristic of learned men in all ages to con¬ 
ceal their ignorance under contradictions and 
unmeaning phrases ; but now that the present 
generation know so much more than their pre¬ 
decessors did of the effects of light, the time 
seems come when explanations may lie obtained 
instead of contradictions in reference to the 
greatest of all the marvels effected by lightning. 

In 1825 a brigantine was at anchor in the 
bay of Armiro, at the mouth of the Adriatic. 
A horsc-slioe was nailed, for luck, upon the 
mizenmast, and a sailor was sitting on deck at 
' the foot of the most. A thunder-storm coming 
on, lightning struck the mast and killed the 
sailor. Wiien the body of this sailor was exa¬ 
mined by the crew, and by the uijthorities, an 
exact representation of the horse-shoe was 
plainly seen upon his- back. Some time after¬ 
wards, another sailor was killed on the deck of 
another brigantine, in the Kantian roads. Up 
in the rigging there was a metal number 44, 
and when the body we.s examined there was 
found upon his left breast a lighting picture of 
the metallic number 44. * 

The report (Comptes Rendus) of the Academy 
of Sciences for the 25th January, 1847, mentions 
the case of a lady of Laguna who, whilst sitting 
before an open window during a thunder-storm, 
had a picture of a flower distinctly and inefface- 
ably marked upon her leg. 

The following case is narrated by a Dr. De- 
capulo, of Zante, respecting a young man who 
had been killed by lightning; I shall merely 
translate his words. “Having stripped the 

a Polili, we observed a tight oloth belt 
his loins, and in the lining of this belt we 
found fourteen gdld pieces, wrapped up in two 
little paper packets. The packet on his right 
side contained a Spanish pistole, three guineas, 
and two half guineas; ana, jp the paper packet 
on his left side, there were another Spanish 


pistole, fbur guineas, ohe half guinea, and two 
Venetian sequins. No trace of fire was dis¬ 
cernible either on the cloth, the paper, or the 
money. Yet upon the right shoulder of this 
victim of lightning, there were distinctly seen 
six circles, which, preserving their flesh colour, 
were all the more strongly marked upon the 
blackened skin. These circles followed each 
other, touching at a point, and were of three 
different sizes, corresponding exactly to the gold 
coins which the young man had in the packet 
on the right side of his bdt. These facts were 
verified and attested by the magistrate who 
investigated the case, and by the witnesses of 
the thunder-stroke. I cannot conceive,” adds 
Dr. Dccapulo, “how six coins which were piled 
upon each other came to be here depicted sepa- " 
ratcly and in line.” 

One more illustration. j This case I publish 
on the testimony of some* perfectly trustworthy 
friends of mine resident in Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts. During a thunder-storm a woods¬ 
man was felling a tree in a forest, striking hard 
with his axe, and working with his head, arms, 
and neck, bare. The lightning killed him. After 
the storm he was found lying dead, and upon 
his neck there was a picture of the forest trees 
just opposite to the spot where he lay. 

Scientific men will not now-a-days talk, in 
presence of these facts, of fortuitous effusions 
of blood. They now know a great number of 
corroborative facts. M. Arago wa3 acquainted 
with most of the circumstances bearing on this 
subjpet; and yet—in accordance, perhaps, with 
the policy of all individuals and corporations 
who set themselves up as authorities, never to 
acknowledge an error—the perpetual secretary 
of the Academy docs not mention this effect in 
his excellent work on thunder and lightning. 

il_i __ L I 


The explsnation of these engravings by 
lightning remains to be discovered. Science 
has stiff to discover the craft mysteries of 
Thunder, the Photographer. But we know now 
that there is electricity in everything. The 
representations which certain objects make upon 
each 'other bv mere proximity—as when the key¬ 
hole of a gold watch is found delineated upon 
the inside surface of the case—have had the 
attention of the inquisitive turned to them by 
Meser and others. M. Fusinieri sent a spark of 
artificial lightning from U gold ball through a 
pretty thick silver plate, and showed on both 
sides of it circular layers of volatilised gold. 
Both those circles of gold on the plate of silver 
were formed out of the gold in fusion in the 
spark, and which went with the spark through 
the platd; The air, we know, holds, at least as 
high up as the region of storm-clouds, sulphur, 
iron, and other metals in fusion, or gaseous 
vapour; and it was from this fact that Fusinieri 
explained the sulphurous stains on walls, and the 
ferruginous marks on trees. There is said to 
be iron enough in a man to make a knife, and in 
twenty-four men to make a sword. There is 
iron in our flesh and in our blood. The iron in 
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the blood performs a most important service in 
the maintenance of life. As everybody knows, 
it is the oxygenation of the blood wjiicli vitalises 
it; but comparatively few know that the oxygen 
floats in the living or arterial blood upon filmy 
floats of iron. Thus, literally, life floats on iron 
ships. Moreover, no one needs reminding that 
Daguerre and Talbot have based a most delight¬ 
ful art upon the action of light on silver in solu¬ 
tion. By M. Devinccrgi’s process, a design can 
be put upon a zinc plate by photography, instead 
of being copied by an artist. Mercury and 
silver hare, it is affirmed, been extracted from 
patients placed in baths.and subjected to the 
action of artificial electricity, although it is 
difficult to imagine how this could be done with¬ 
out extracting simultaneously iron*from the 
i blood. Now, renaembering all these discoveries 
and inventions, and considering Fusinieri’s gold 
circles on his silver plate, may not the metallic 
number forty-four, the horse-shoe, aiyl the gold 
coins, have been marked upon the skins of the 
sailors by the fused metals volatilised in the 
lightning P The pictures of the trees and Ike 
flower might equally be due to the metals fused 
iu the lightning leaving behind them, on the 
bodies passed through, representations of their 
outline, just as the circular layers of gold re¬ 
presented the gold ball. 


! GLOVES. 

The old proverb goes, that for a glove to be 
well made, three nations must have a hand in it: 
Spain must dress the bather, France cut the 
shape, and England sew the seams. At the pre¬ 
sent time, France has the monopoly, at least in 
reputation; for not even the best Spanish kid 
would be preferred to the rat-skins of Paris, 
nor can the stoutest English sevyng compete 
for favour—we will not speak of excellence— 
with those slender, easily loosened stitcluft of 
French needles, so sure to give way at the ball 
of the thumb, and in the tiiree-cornered join¬ 
ings of the fingers. Thoughj»indeed, the French 
glove sewers use a machine invented by an 
Englishman, which should secure the wearer 
against all such mishaps as flying cflds and nipped 
seams; only it does not. But for all their snort- 
comings, French gloves are unapproachable, e«n 
in these days of general commerce and awakened 
wits, when everybody imitates everybody, and 
there is no special ajt left to any one; and 
neither Cordova nor Dent can give us such 
well-cut, well-fitting, well-looking, and desirable 
“ hand shoes,” as those delicately tinted marvels 
to be found on the Boulevards of the'Circe of 
modern cities. 

Gloves are very different now to what they used 
to be, say in Queen Elizabeth’s time, when they 
• were perfumed—then called Frangipanni gloves, 
from the Italian marquis of the same name, who 
first invented that delicate art, as well as the spe¬ 
cial perfume employed; but later the scent was 
called here the Earl-of Oxford’s perfume, from its 
English chaperon and introducer. And not only 


perfumed, but lined and quilted, and “ trimmed 
with four tufts or rosea of coloured silk," were 
the Elizabethan gloves; as we find in the descrip¬ 
tion of that royal lady’s hand shoes. Perfumed 
gloves are said by some old writers to have been 
first brought into England by that same consum¬ 
mate coxcomb and fop, Edward de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford,when he came baekfromhis self-appointed 
exile in Italy, in the fifteenth year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, laden with sweet scents and niok-naoks 
and man-millinerv of all descriptions; and it is 
said, too, that the earl presented her majesty 
with her first pair—among other things, new, 
costly, and curious. A gift so pleasing to gra¬ 
cious majesty, that she insisted on being pic¬ 
tured with them on her bands! For Elizabeth, 
plough a mighty queen and tolerable ruler 
enougli, was a villanously bad artist, and under¬ 
stood* no more of. the harmonies than a modern 
Choctaw. But if perfumed or Frangipanni 
gloves were first brought in by the Earl of Ox¬ 
ford, what, then, was “.the payer of sweete 
gloves, lined with white vellat, each glove 
trimmed with 8 buttons, and 8 small aigletts 
of gold enamelled,” mentioned in Henry the 
Eighth’s secret inventory of his wardrobe at 
Hampton Court P If these were not Frangi- 
panm gloves, they were very like them. 

Those “ sweete gloves” were dangerous some¬ 
times. At a time when poisons were so subtle 
that they could be conveyed in any medium 
whatsoever—food or clothing indiscriminately— 
and when, gifts of gloves, perfumed delicately, 
were common among friends—and enemies— 
sweet-scented hand sliocs were as fit instruments 
of death as anything else; and, unless history 
belies her, Catherine de Medicis knew the value 
of them on more than one occasion. Buddy- 
ciiecked apples or Frangipanni gloves, it was all 
one; for what matters it to us ot what metal the 
type is cast which prints the word Finis across 
the page? It was so easy, too, to give the 
death-blow under the guise of friendliness; for 
nothing waAriore common in the way of present¬ 
making than gloves, perfumed or not. Ann, 
Countess of Pembroke, that heroine of stately 
biography, was great in this. She was always 
taking her friends into her chamber after dinner, 
to kiss them gnd give yiem new gloves. “ My 
cousin Tkom&^gsndfora’s wife ot Askham ana 
tier secqpd son” one day dined with her. 
After dinner she kissed the wife, and took the 
son by the band, gave to her a pair of buck¬ 
skin gloves, and to Mm five shillings, which 
doubtless he appreciated more. At another 
ttme shd kissed the women of Mr. Thomas 
Burbeck 'and Mr. Cottcrick, gave ten shillings 
to some, and a pair of buckskin gloves to Mr. 
Carleton; once, also, a pair ot “ buckskin 

f lores that came from E.endal,” to a Mrs. 
finch, of Seltra Park. Boyalty, too, used to 
make the same gifts; only something costlier. 
At the Earl of Arran’s sale, in 1759, a pair of 
gloves,' given by Henry the Eighth to Sir An¬ 
thony Denny, sold for 38/. 17s.; a pair given uy 
James the First to his son, Edward Denny, sold 
for 22/. 4s.; and a pair of mittens, given by 
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Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny’s lady, 
■were sold for 25/. 4s. They were bought br 
Thomas Denny of Ireland, the direct descend¬ 
ant of the great Sir Anthony Denny, one of 
Henry the Eighth’s executors, and are probably 
the oldest gloves extant. 

Gloves were greatly favoured as spceial pre¬ 
sents on New Years-day and other solemn 
occasions of gift-making. By degrees the 
fashion died out, having first passed through 
the phases of a glove full of money; then of 
“ glove money” without the glove; until glove- 
money was a tax long after the meaning of the 
name bad died out, and people had forgotten 
why it was given or expected. It was not 
thought indecorofls to present New Year’s-day 
gloves even to judges, though they might not b». 
worn; at least not in court, where it was de 
rigueur that a judge appeared bare handed. *Was 
there suspicion of the itching palm beueath 
salved over with a silver plaister f Sir Thomas 
More once decreed a cause in favour of a Mrs. 
Croaker against Lord Arundel. In the warmth 
of her gratitude she sent him, on the following 
New Year’s-day, a pair of gloves with forty 
angels inside; but the lord chancellor wrote 
back word, that os it would be against good 
manners to refuse a gentlewoman’s New Year’s 
gift, he accepted the gloves, but “their lining 
you will be pleased otherwise to bestow.” Par¬ 
doned criminals paid to the court a kind of 
symbolic fee for their escape, in sundry pairs of 
white gloves. John Bull, who had Ceen out¬ 
lawed on an indictment for murder, and whose 
outlawry was reversed in 1464, “ paid the fees 
of gloves to the court, two dozen for tho officers 
of the court, for these in all four shillings, and 
in addition three pairs of furred gloves for the 
three judges there, towit, Markham, chief justice, 
Yelverton, and Bingham, and so the prisoner 
went to God.” This is from the Year-book of 
Edward the Fourth, as quoted in Notes and 
- -Queries. A different ending this Benediction of 
“ ala a Dieu,” to that found in the Year-book of 
the third Edward, when the Bishop of Chester 
was defendant in a cause against tiro king—an 
unjust and illegal attempt on his part—so the 
bishop got his cause as he deserved; and the 
report of the disappointed royal reporter con¬ 
cluded with, “ and you bishop gci.tc the very great 
devil without day—au tres graund der.ble sans 
jour.” 

It is a pretty piece of symbolism, kept up in 
our formal, unpoetic, matter-of-fact old times, 


maiden assize. In 1856, Lord Campbell held his 
third maiden assize at Lincoln; the third in six 
years; so the authorities presented him with 
a magnificent pair of white gloves, cunningly 
embroidered and ornamented with Brussels lace, 
and wit h the city arms embossed in frosted silver 
on the back. Not exactly fit for dancing in, but 


good for little but to he kept under a glass 
case, and respectfully examined. Knitted gloves 
of silk were common in the early times, before 


the delicate white kid came into fashion; also 
gloves of fair white linen, curiously wrought' 
about with gold and needlework. Kings royally 
clothed for their burial, were royally gloved as 
well, in these fair white linen gloves, with gold 
quatrefoils, or lilies, or other emblems beseeming 
on the back, as part of the needful paraphernalia 
of the grave. Time and the damps of the tomb, 
which Save destroyed the gloves, have left the 
golden ornaments still entire. 

Long before our time gloves were worn, and 
held to be symbolic too. Xenophon speaks of 
the Persians as effeminate^ for clothing their 
head, their feet, and their hands with thick 
gloves against the cold. Homer speaks of 
Laertes in his garden, with gardener’s gloves to 
keep him from, the thorns; and another poet, 
Varro the llonian, says that olives gathered by 
the naked hand are better thaa those plucked 
with gloves. The Chinese think differently about 
their tea. t Athenseus, in his Deipnosophists, 
speaks of a glutton who went to table with his 
gloves on, that he might eat his meat hotter 
t han the rest, and so get a greater share; and 
Musonius, a philosopher, who lived at the close 
of the first Christian century, among other in¬ 
vectives against the corruption of the age— 
that poor age which is always so much more 
corrupt than its predecessors! — says: “ It is 
shameful that persons in perfect health should 
clothe their hands and feet with soft hairy cover¬ 
ings.” All of which collection of erudite lore 
may he found in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Litera¬ 
ture—itself the greatest curiosity. 

The Jews knew the value of these hand cover¬ 
ings. ’That, expression in the Psalms, “OverEdom 
will I cast out my shoe,” is said, in the version 
known to scholars as the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
to mean -« “ Over Edom will I cast out my glove” 
—I will take possession, I will assert my right, 
and challenge its denial: throwing thp glove 
being an Eastern manner of taking possession. 
Also in Ruth,_when it says, “Now this was the 
manner in former time in Israel concerning re¬ 
deeming and concerning changing, for to confirm 
in all things ; a man plucked off his shoe, and 
gave it to his neighbour: and this was a testi¬ 
mony in Israel-” — it was his glove that ho 
plucked off: liis glove which Boaz withdrew 
wfyjn he bought the land of Naomi’s kinsman, 
and which he gave up as the symbol of taking 
possession. So, Saul, after his victory over the 
Amalekites, set up a hand as the token of his vic¬ 
tory ; and many Phoeniciau monuments have an 
arm and a hand held up as a sign of supremacy 
and power. The custom of blessing gloves'at the 
coronation of the kings of France is a remnant 
of this old Eastern habit — a glove, indeed, 
meaning to them investiture. When Conrndin 
was deprived of his crown and his life by the 
usurper Mainfroy, ho flung his glove among the 
crowd as he stood on the scaffold, desiring some 
one to take it up and carry it to. his relatives, 
who would revenge his death. _ A knight took 
it up and brought it to Peter, king of Aragon; 
who, in virtue of this gloVe, was afterwards 
crowned at Palermo. The feudal and old-time 
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custom of delivering a glove iu token of in¬ 
vestiture is the same thifig. In 1002, the bishops 
of Padcrborn and Moncaro were put in posses¬ 
sion of their sees by receiving a glove as the 
sign thereof. But the custom gradually became 
a mere fee to the land-stewards or bailiffs on 
entering into possession of one’s land: pass¬ 
ing from this symbolio fee to a money pay¬ 
ment called glove-money, which then became 
an ordinary fee to all servants—glove-money, 
for a pair of gloves presented or service ren¬ 
dered. This has been spoken of before. 

This manner of payment, too, is the arckaieand 
original meaning of "the white gloves given away 
at weddings; they were fees-given to the brides¬ 
maids ana bridesgroom’s-men for services ren¬ 
dered. The Belgie custom at weddings is odd. 

•The priest asks the bridegroom for a ring and 
a pair of gloves; fled gloves, if they can be had; 
with three bits of silver money inside them. 
Putting the gloves into the bridegrooto’s right 
hand, lie joins this with the right hand of the 
bride, and then, dexterously loosing them, he 
leaves the gloves in the bride’s grasp; as*a 
symbol, doubtless, that she is taken possession 
of, bought and paid for and conquered like 
any other vassal. We used to do strange things 
with gloves at weddings. In 1785, a certain 
surgeon and apothecary was married in the 
town of Wrexham; and the eye-witness, who 
tells the anecdote, says: “ I saw at the doors of 
his own and neighbours’ houses, throughout the 
street where he lived, large boughs and parts of 
trees that had been cut down.and fixed there, 
filled with white paper, cut fh the sliapg of 
women’s gloves, and of whito ribbons.” Whether 
any special blessing on the feminine part of the 
population was expected to follow, remains un¬ 
told. A pleasant oustom, too, was that of giving 
gloves full of money at weddings: one of the 
few obsolete which it would be on advantage 
to revive. ' f 

But gloves are also used as symbols of quar¬ 
rel as well as of possession, and to throw down 
the gauntlet has always meant to challenge, to 
assume the right to defend, Both in chivalrous 
times, and before and after. Even we have still 
the Champion in our coronations, |rith bis well- 
trained steed, and the beautiful manor ofScri- 
velsby, held on the easy condition that he shj}Ll 
ride into Westminster Hall—the riding out again, 
backing, is not quite so pleasant—challenge the 
assembled universe to dispute the title of the then 
occupant of the thrornf, and fling down a gage on 
the floor: which, in process of time, one of the 
royal footmen perhaps, or perhaps a beadle, or one 


when he went into the church of the Quafkelsome, 
. and saw the gloves hung, up as a general chal¬ 
lenge to all comers who would care to take an 
ill-conditioned fellow’s insult on their shoulders P 
The sexton would not for the life of him touch 
the gloves: but Bernard Gilpin,, taking a long 
pole, lifted them off their hook, and took both 
them and the quarrel on himself: drawing 


them forth during-the sermon, and rating the 
parish soundly for harbouring such evil thoughts, 
and suffering such unchristian practices to 
ufaound. Yet it was a very common thing in 
chivalrous times to hang up the gauntlet in the 
church; when woe to him who touched it or 
took it down! Nothing less than a quarrel a 
outrance for a cause ns silly as the mode of de¬ 
fending it was barbarous. The last challenge 
by means of a glove was in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, in the year 1571, on the occasion of a 
dispute concerning some lands in Kent: when a 
trial by single combat was demanded—«tlio dispu¬ 
tants meeting in court, where one drew his glove 
and threw it down, and the other picked it up 
with the point of his sword. ‘For the honour 
of'humanity and common sense the stupid fools 
were not let to fight; and the rightful owner¬ 
ship of the Kentish lauds was settled some other 
way. 

Sometimes a glove was used as the symbol of 
protection, not of quarrel and insult: and even 
to this day it is hung out in some towns 
during fair-times, in remembrance of the timo 
when it was a sign that all who gathered there 
were safe from those annoying things called 
duns, and need be under no apprehension of 
sudden seizure by living shoulder-knots, more 
startling than pleasing. “ Hoisting the glove” 
is still practised at Exeter during the Lammas 
Fair. It is a glove of immense size, which is 
stuffed and carried through the city, hoisted on 
the top of* a long pole all befiowered and be- 
ribboned, attended with music, the beadles, and 
the mobility, then hung out of a window of 
the Guildhall as a sign that the fair has begun; 
and when it is taken in, the fair is ended. At 
the Free Mart of Portsmouth, also, a glove was 
hung out of the window during fair-time, and 
while it hung no one was arrested. So at Mac¬ 
clesfield, in Cheshire; at Newport, Isleof Wight, 
during market-time; and at Liverpool, on the 
fair-days of UiW25th of July, and 2na of Novem¬ 
ber. At Barnstaple, too, a large glove, decked 
with dahlias, is hung out from the window of the 
Quay Hall, the oldest building of tiic city, and 
while it hangs the fair is going on, and when it 
is withdrawn the fair is at an end; and at Chester, 
so famous foreits gloves*\hey do the same thing. 
The glove, in -alljhese instances, meaning the 
symbol of* protection. Was it protection or 
possession that the Homans symbolised by their 
standard of the winged hand of power? And 
whioh did the kirtgs of Ulster mean by their de¬ 
vice of the hand upon their shields ana banners ? , 
What is the secret reading of the baronet’s bloody 
hand? What of the red hand of the North 
American Indians, which they regard so super- 
stitiouslv ? A symbol yet more superstitiously 
regarded in Mexico, where the red hand daubed 
on the monuments of Yucatan and Guatemala is 
believed to have all sorts of hidden power.- In 
Lycia, too, on the tombs there, an open hand is 
a frequent emblem: and the Turks and Moors 
regard it as a preservative against the evil eye, 
provided it be open enough. 

To wear a glovepn one’s hat or cap meant one 
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of these things, said the old writers: “as a 
favour of a mistress, the memorial of a friend, 
and as a mark to be challenged by an enemy.” 
As a favour of a mistress it was always a popular 
donation. When Queen Elizabeth, that rampant 
old coquette, gave her dropped glove to the Earl 
j of Cumberland who picked it up, that benighted 
| individual set it round with diamonds and stuck 
j it in his hat as the greatest, and highest, and 
! richest, and royalest favour man could show; 
and Shakespeare, and the other dramatists of his 
date, speak of gloves worn in the cap as ordi¬ 
nary evidence of a lady’s favour and a knight’s 
deserving. In Troilus and Crcssida, Troilus 
gives the lady a sleeve and she gives him a glove; 
and Helen is male to swear “by Venus’ glove,” 
which we should not in our days think quit* 
sufficiently true to the local colour of Olyqjpus; 
besides many other passages where gloves are 
spoken of as favours, as well as for an oath; 
" by gloves” occurring as often as by Jove, or 
by George, in modern 1 mouths. 

Little Pigmeus weares his mlstris gluve, 

Her ring amt feather (favours of her love), 

AVho could but laugh to see the little dwarfe 
Grace out himself with her imbrodered scarfc? 

’Tis strange, yet true, her glove, ring, scarfs, and 
fan, 

Makes him (unhansome) a well-favour'd man. 

This was an epigram written in the House of 
Correction by one T. H.; and it is to be hoped 
that the unhappy little Pigmeus, whoever he 
was, did not lose his appetite when he read it. 
A much more beautiful conceit is that of Wyat, 
in that exquisite little bit of his, called: 

TO UIS LOUK KBOM WHOM HK 1IAD HER GI.OUES. 

What ncdcs these threatning wordes, and wasted 
winde ? 

A1 this cannot make me restore my pray. 

To robbe your good, ywis is not my mynde ; 

Nor causelesso your fair hande did 1 display. 

Let louo be Judge, or els whom nexUrjo finde, 

That may both hears what you and lean say. 

She reft my hart, and 1 a gloue from her; 

Let ns se then, if ono be worth the other. 

Where is the modem lovenwho would balance 
the -worth of his heart against a soiled glove, 
even if only six and a'quarter, Jouvm or 
Houbigant ? Ah! the olden tijifvwere younger 
in some things; in none more so than -ip the un¬ 
suspecting intensity of their love, and the loyalty 
with whicii they gave up body and soul to the 
beloved! There was a vtry pretty invention of 
old times, called Draw-Gloves—^pretty, that is, in 
its consequences, for no one knows exactly what’ 
draw-gloves means, or how it was played. Haiti- 
well, in his dictionary, calls it talking with the 
fingers, but it was scarcely that; and others 
make it out to have been a kind of mora, but 
it was scarcely that either; whatever it was, 
however, the mode of playing, and the results 
of the game, were gracious andenticing; accord¬ 
ing to rich and winev Herrick’s exposition in his 
Pleasant Grove of New fancies, when he says: 
At Draw-Gloves we’ll play, 

And preethee let’s lay » 


A wager, and let it be this: 

Who first to the sudime 

Of twenty doth come 
Shall have for his winning a kiss. 

Was this the origin of “ winning gloves” by 
kissing in the sleep? In the absence of all 
knowledge on the subject, one guess is as good 
as another, and draw-gloves may have been a 
delicious bit of feigning with its full completion 
in this. There was a pleasant custom, too, con¬ 
nected with the new moon, aud gloves, and kiss¬ 
ing, that deserves a word. In some country 
places it was—perhaps is—the custom for a 
number of young people to assemble together, to 
watch for the new moon, when whoever saw it 
first gave his or her neighbour a kiss, and got a 
pair of gldvcs as the reward, r 

The perfection of a modem glove is its smooth¬ 
ness and elasticity, its unexceptionable fit, the 
delicacy and uniformity of its tint, and a sewing 
that shall be at once fine and strong: while any¬ 
thing like embroidery or adventitious ornament, 
or mixture of colours, or incongruous materials, 
does not count as the best taste in these modern 
days of luxury and utility combined. But iu 
olden times gloves were often exceedingly costly. 
That story ot Coeur de Lion being discovered on 
his fateful journey by the jewelled gloves which 
hung at his page’s girdle, shows how magnifi¬ 
cently they were sometimes adorned; while even 
Holy Mother Church did not disdain the use of 
these mundane vanities for her reverend hands, 
the gloves of all the prelates of England being 
bedecked with precious stones as parts of or¬ 
dinary prclatical pomp and useful glory. Iu 
the beginning of the ninth century they were 
even legislated on; and in the time of Louis le 
Debonnaire the Council of Aix ordered all godly 
monks ti wear sheepskin gloves only. The em¬ 
broidered glove was purely episcopal,like the ring 
aud sandals f and when some abbots in Prance 
presumed to wear them, the Council of Poitiers 
sharply reproved them for insolence and encroach¬ 
ment. Later, we find them more universal, and 
by no means so ruinously expensive, though still 
costly enough, considering the comparative value 
of money ; witness the bill of moneys spent for 
Peter Martyr^md Bernadino Ochin, when they 
came'Over here to delight the souls of the Re¬ 
formers by their godly zeal, where we find 
9s. 3d. for Bernadino’s “ hatt and glovys;” 13s. 
for “a payre of furred glovys for P. Martcr,” 
1/. 11s. 3d. “for a peticote, glovys, and night¬ 
cap for Julius,” ana Is. ftfr “ 2 payer of glovys” 
for them. In Henry the Eighth’s time, the 
churchwardens of Kmgston-upon-Thames paid 
threepenee for “ two payre of glovys for Robyn 
Hood and Mayde Maryan,” the morris-dancers 
employed by the parish. Which was pretty well 
of the parish, ana showed a decent spirit. 

Gloves, too, were used in witchcraft, as when 
Joan and Philip Flower stroked the oat Rutter’s 
back with Lord Henry’s gloves, saying “Mount 
Rutter and fly;” and Rutter mewed but did not 
fly, though Lord Henry fell sick unto death. 
Then there is the story of the lady who threw 
her glove into the arena where the lion stood, 
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to test the worth of her lover’s vows, and who 
received as her reward the glove flung scorn¬ 
fully back into her face, with the applause of 
king and court to the daring and disenchanted 
lover. This is a story which has given two of 
our best poets occasion for very lovely, if dif¬ 
fering, fancies: Leigh Hunt siding with the 
lover and King Francis, and branding the lady 
with the shame of heartless coquetry and most 
unworthy pride; Browning taking, perhaps, the 
nobler view, and maintaining it to have been a 
mere test of truth and sincerity, which failed in 
the application—to thp bringing forth of a higher 
joy. Then there is tne monkish legend of Saint 
Gudule, the patronessof Brussels, who flourished, 
as the date books say, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, and who one day came praying 
• in the church with naked feet; praying with 
such fervour and with feet so naked, that a 
charitable priest put his gloves under them for 
shoes, to protect them from chilblains and the 
damp of the stones. But Saint Gudule kicked 
the gloves away, and went on with her prayers, 
while the gloves hung suspended in the air fpr 
upwards of an hour, to the great marvelling of 
j the beholders, and the testimony, by a miracle, 
j of the saint’s true character beneath her cowl 
| There is another older world story about gloves, 
in the adventures of Asa Thor, on'his way to 
I Jotunheim; and how, on his journey thither, he, 
j and Loki, and the swift young Tlualfl who had 
j sucked the marrow of the goat’s leg-bone, so that 
! the beast went lame for the rest of hi3 natural 
days—unnatural rather—how they all got lost 
in a forest, and slept in a spacteus hall, with a 
smaller chamber branching off. Which hall they 
found afterwards was nothing but the giant 
Skrymir’s glove, with the thumb, where they 
had taken refuge from the wind, for th^ smaller 
chamber. Then there were Thor’s iron gloves, 
without which he dared not attempt to grasp 
his mighty hammer Miolnir—gloves which we 
may presume to have been a species of celes¬ 
tial knuckle-dusters, as kuucklc-dusters are our 
nineteenth century version of the cesti which 
the old Roman wrestlers and gladiators wore. 
Indeed, iron gloves or gauntlets—those pieces 
of armour which came in between the dagger 
and the rcrebracc; before the first and ‘alter 
the last—were in use long before the peaceful 
i glove: “ glof,’’ the Anglo-Saxons called it, and 
which were made at first unfingered, like mo¬ 
dern babies’ mits, and the gloves of all rude 
peoples everywhere. Mere they the gauntlets 
or tlie gloves which were taken from a recreant 
knight when his spurs were hacked off and his 
sword broken, "and his knightly shield Reversed, 
in token of Ids having forfeited all claim to 
honour and chivalrous belongings P When the 
Earl of Carlisle was impeachea in the second Ed¬ 
ward’s reign, and condemned to die as a traitor, 
’ for holding treasonable correspondence with the 
Scots, “his spurs were cut off with a hatchet, 
and his shoes and gloves were taken off:’’ 
gloves or gauntlets/ The old annalists are 
seldom correct, accuracy being an intellectual 
virtue of quite modern parentage. 


There were some curious niceties about enter- ! 
ing into thepresence of royalty with or without i 
gloves. “ This week the Lord Coke, with his ! 
loves on, touched and kissed the king’s band, ' 
ut whether to be confirmed a councillor, or 1 
cashiered, I cannot yet learn,” said a letter in ! 
the Court and Times of Charles I., published in j 
1625. It would seem more decorous to enter I 
thepresence gloved; but perhaps there were 
good reasons why not; something akin to 
those which made it advisable to see the hands 
of a judge at court, and those of a visitor to a 
training stable just before running <lo$r. 

In Burke’s Vicissitudes there is a very curious 
story of a glover-nobleman, William Maclellan, 
sixth Lord Kirkcudbright, who was utterly 
wined, retaining nothing of his earldom save 
the right to the name, and so became a glover 
for lift daily bresyl. He used to stand in the 
lobby of the Edinburgh Assembly Rooms, in the 
old town, selling gloves, which were then wanted 
in greater profusion than, now, it being the 
etiquette to wear a new pair for each dance. 
But the glove-seller was a lord nevertheless, and 
an earl in his own right and by his father’s; and, 
more than this, he was the ancestor of that 
General across the Atlantic who was to have 
crushed the Southern Confederacy in ninety days 
—but didn’t do it, somehow. The son of the 
glover-earl became a colonel, and eventually 
won the recognition of his condition from Par¬ 
liament, May the 3rd, 1773. And there is 
the epigram—or what would it be called in 
scientific poetry books?—passing between the 
lady and her aged lover, one Mr. Page, when 
he sent her a glove with this distich pinned 
to it: 

If from glove you take the letter G, 

Then Glove is Love, which I do send to thee. 

And she answered him saucily with. 

And if from Page you take the letter P, 

Then Pag* if Age, and that won’t do for me; 

to the eternal confusion of the ancient Philander, 
indignant at ridicule. Then there are Wood- 
stock and its dusty,, powdery, sheepskiu gloves, 
its traditions of Fair Rosamond, and its present 
practical skill«in leathe%Vork; and the chicken 
gloves of Linwhii not now to be had, packed 
up in a wgdnutahcfl, fastened with fairy ribbon, 
and sold for five shillings the pair; and the 
pocket gloves of a few years back, which had a 
pocket in the ptilrn, Mich opened when tlm 
hand was closed* and shut when the hand was 
evened; Convenient enough for timid ladies who 
carry their omnibus sixpence in the palm of the 
band slipped up inside tne glove, but of no great 
reputation among the public in general, and 
dying out in a stifled asphyxiated kind of way. 
And there are the “ shpskins” of Switzerland 
—the skins of young kids prematurely brought 
into the world by some unholy practices of the 
goatherd#, and which, marvellously smooth and 
fine, go to make very fine ladies’ very fine 
gloves. And there are all the old petitions and 
remonstrances addressed to parliament against 
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laying on duties here, and taking .off duties 
-there, with the inevitable vy of “gloves are so 
. many and glovers so poor,” as the reason forun- 
eound political economy and faulty legislation. 
And there are the Board of Trade statistics, 
showing what numbers of the made article we 
import, and where we.get our best glove-leather 
! from; with many other curious ana interesting 

I particulars, too long to be fully detailed. But 

| the history of gloves and glove-making, is, like 
j | all things whatever in human life and society— 

I a very interesting matter when looked into and 
thoroughly traced from source to outfall; a 
thoroughness to which this mere surface sketch 
has no pretension. 


SMALL-BIER CHRONICLE THE LAs!t. 

- - # 

I have by no means chronicled all the Small- 
Beer "which our social and other vats contain, 
indeed, Small-Beer, is an inexhaustible liquid. 
But I believe that 1 have chronicled enough of 
it already to prove what I wanted to prove 
namely, that Che age is advancing in small mat¬ 
ters as much as it is in great. 

And so we have got to the last of these 
Chronicles, and to those few concluding words 
which always remain to be said at the final 
moment. 

The field we have glanced over in these brief 
abstracts of the time has been a wide one. We 
have had to record the deaths of irony old and 
cherished Institutions, and the birth of some of 
very high promise. The Small-Beer we have 
quaffed has been served from all sorts and va¬ 
rieties of taps. We have had Dramatic Small- 
Beer, Social Small-Beer, Domestic Small-Beer, 
Public Small-Beer, and many other forms of the 
same liquor; av.d considering all things, it is 
gratifying to observe how seldom we have been 
compelled to pronounce that the Small-Beer 
we hare had to chronicle hast been flat or 
wanting in flavour. Wc havt? occasionally 
noticed something wrong—as, for instance, in 
the over-fermenting of some of our Dramatic 
Small-Beer, which has bubbled itself into such 
a state of sensational excitement that a con¬ 
siderable amount of the sound .malt and hops 
flavour has evaporated. StilUA is comfortable 
to reflect how rarely we have had 1 to use the 
language of censure, and how oertainly we have 
proved that upon the whole the Small-Beer pro¬ 
spects of the country die good and full of pro¬ 
mise for future “ brews.” . 

It is a wonderful thing to think 'Adiat Titne 
will do for Small-Beer, and how it will turn that 
liquor into Table Ale, or even at last into Double 
and Treble X. What entirely Small-Beer Chro¬ 
nicles, for instance, were those of Strutt, and now 
the Chroniclers of our Strongest Ales are ready 
to make use of his Swipes, aud will hand a glass 
of it to the public as quite a reputable Tap. 
So, one of these days, will this very Small-Beer 
of mine, which is sometimes flat, and sometimes 
aoid, and occasionally bitter, be frothed out by 
the Tapsters of future ages, a foaming liquid fit 


for the use of the best Malt connoisseurs of the 
period. I am convinced that it will be impos¬ 
sible for any of those eminent Bores who shall 
adorn the future to get on without these 
Chronioles of mine. They will go to the 
Museum, and rout me out there, aud give 
extracts from my poor pages, with the original 
tpelling, just as it is here printed. So then at 
last my Small-Beer will Jje Small no longer, 
and the fame denied to me now, will bo 
accorded to the Chronicler long deceased, and 
haply a Quart Pot in bronze raised to his 
memory in some conspicuous part of the me¬ 
tropolis. ,, 

Seriously, it is a question worth speculating 
upon a little, whether the History of one’s own 
time and its characteristics f arc not matters of j 
more importance than is generally imagined. In* ! 
the career of an individual, consideration of the I 
Present is of enormous value, and so is foresight 
into.the Jfuturc. The Past is looked to, that (I 
encouragement may bo derived from what has i 
adorned it, and warning from all that has dis- | 
figured or impaired it. Our survey has been a ! 
slight one, the subjects selected for examination j j 
having been generally of the lighter sort. Per- j! 
haps, however, they were as useful for the pur- 1 j 
pose as bigger themes. Record is kept of our 
graver and more important doings, elsewhere, 
and these are carefully and jealously watched , 
always. The aspiration of that ambitious person j 
who, desiring to have influence over a nation, 
averred that ne caved not who made that nation’s j 
laws, so he might be allowed to write its songs, 
is sufficiently well known. In like manner, the I 
prdkeut writer may say that he cares not who 
records the political struggles, aud the mighty j 
changes which take place in the world, if he 1 
may oqly be allowed to be the historian of its I 
“ unconsidered trifles,” its social changes, in 
other words, its Small-Beer. Gazing into its J 
depths, as the Arab boy into tho ink in the i 
“ Medium’^’ palm, one may read many remark¬ 
able things. j; 

There is not a vast deal to complain of in these 
days in our own tountry. The grievance-monger i 
now is not the reasonable man complaining of ] 
unreasonable practices, but a prejudiced and one- j 
sided persoA', who looks at things from one point j 
of view only, and can see the whole of no I 
earthly thing. For this same grievance-monger 1 j 
there is hardly any place in the world, now that «j! 
the voice of Reason is so reverently listened to, j 
and, on the whole, so generally obeyed. Truth j: 
and justice are gaining strength continually, 
and men who are to hold their ground, and j j 
things which are to maintain their place, must 
now oe characterised by merits of a more solid 
kind than were formerly needed for success. ! 
These <are days when the graces of life afe of i 
less account than the moro sterling qualities, j 
We think more of what a man. has to say, than i 
of the maimer in which he says it. We don’t 
care so much how the orator’s sentences are 
“ rounded off,” if they do but convey to us faots 
on which we can rely, and truths which wili 
bear investigation. 
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One sees an evidence of this wholesome state served. Antiquarians and travellers go to the 
of affairs in our courts of law. There is less place, and revel in what they find there, while 
ingenious quibbling there than there used to the other ancient buildings of the time show 
be. How seldom we hear now of what used in mere mins, that hint at, nether than pro¬ 
to be called “ splendid defences.” How much claim, their former splendour. Just so I can 
more it is a question of facts on both sides in a fancy, ages hence, the men and women of 
trial now, than of eloquence, special pleading, an advanced period pointing out some old and 
and general mystification. We shall live, per- decrepid personage as the last descendant of 
haps—some of us—to see even greater improve- an ancient house, or describing the habits of 
ment here. some family, living retired from the world. 

Two very disastrous tendencies of the human and keeping up all the customs of the aris- 
mind, are a tendency to tyrannise and a tendency tocratic times, and even calling each other 6y 
to over-systematise» They are both fraught with their titles. • 

ruin to any community among whose members For the rest, this is a perfectly safe prophesy 
they prevail. In this country we are content to to make, seeing that its accomplishment will re¬ 
live, to a certain extent, in “a muddle.” We quire some four or five hundred years. In the 
are vcnturesomc*careless, trustful. * Wo make miean time, I suppose it would be a fair question 
1 dreadful mistakes. We allow all kinds of to ask on what such a prediction as this is 
tilings to exist Miat would be forbidden in other founaed. First*)!' all then, and principally, on 
countries. W° are taken in. All sorts of the fact mentioned just now, that those countries - 
things are mismanaged—but still fre prosper, which most fairly represent progress, those 
The liberal hand is made fat. The open hand countries where all sorts »f new fashions, to use 
fills. All over the world our institutions are a familiar phrase, are set, this element is want- 
being slowly imitated, and the principles from ing. Then, again, the tendency of the age is 
which those institutions grew are beiug adopted, towards the abandonment of what is irrational 

As to the Future, this much seems pretty ccr- and useless, and the adoption of what is reason- 
tain. Every day the voice of Reason and Com- able and useful. For instance, I should imagine 
nion Sense is more respectfully listened to; that the time cannot be very far distant when 
every day Prejudice and Superstition lose more the barrister will find that lie can transact busi- 
and more of their hold upon us. Slowly, most ness just as well without a mass of horsehair on 
slowly, half a grain a year, the cause of Re- the top of his head as with it, and that the 
publicanism—of real and right Republicanism aid of two oblong pieces of cambric tied on 
—maRcs advance, an advance that is all the more underneath his chin may safely be dispensed 
sure for its tardy progress, and for the stout with, The bishops have already got rid of 
battle that is fought by those* who \v 0 ui 4 keep their wigs—there is one irrational thing gone 
it back. Slowly, so slowly that the movement from them, and perhaps a few more mny. be 
is hardly appreciable in a period so short as a going. 

lifetime, the aristocratic element loses ground, It is difficult to enlarge the glance so as to 
and nearer by an infinitesimal degree* but still take in more objects than the few in our imrae- 
ncarer, comes the moment when that pietu- diato neighbourhood. Because the aristocratic 
resque and much-loved institution»shall languish element is just now very much “ up” in England, 
and die out for ever. . and the democratic cause, in oonsequenee of 

In the new countries and the new colonics what is gojjjf on in America, very much “ down,” 
that element does not exist. Those new com- many rush to the conclusion—regardless of the 
muuities are constructed without it, just as in History of the Past, and the light which such 
our new neighbourhoods tTie houses are built history throws on the distant Future—that these 
without those extinguishers for torches which two elements ocfcupy finally and for ever the 
we sec attached to the railings ^f some of the places which they just npw hold. Things look well 
mansions in Portland-place and ancient TJerkc- for tlic aristocratic cause at this particular mo- 
ley-square. In America—for the moment li^der ment, and ill fo;4hat of democracy. At no time, 
a cloud, but not under a cloud for ever—in probably* in Ibe history of the bravest and moat 
America, passing through a great trouble, which servile people under the sun, has there been sepn 
it needed, and which will do it good—there is a more slavish worship of the titled classes than 
no aristocracy. Tlifte is none in any of our eo- is to be seen going on day after day at this 
Ionics. These tilings affect us, reluctant though .present, time. oThe public—at least a portion 
we may be to admit it. The old aristocracy of of it—^azes with the vitreous eye of an almost 
the Faubourg St. Germain and of our.own May- senile infatuation on the coroneted panels of the 
fair will ultimately disappear from the world as carriages in the Ring, and the interest—most 
the swords have disappeared from the sides natural and becoming—which was excited by 
of its members, and the powder ?rom their that royal wedding—already described in these 
ailes de pigeon. No man with an eye for the pages as a most beautiful ana impressive thing— 
picturesque 'and the poeticaUcan do other is in some danger of degenerating into an 
than regret this, even while #e acknowledges idolatry of two young people humiliating to 
that it must be. Somewhere on the border-land witnesl, and, one would imagine, painful to re- 
of France there ip an old castle standing, where ceive. In this country we invite the titled 
everything is kept as it was in the old feudal classes to be insolent, and it is a noble tes- 
time, and all tile old usages carefully pre- timony to their cense'and virtue that the in- 
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CHAPTER XVII. * 

“ Ok deck for your lives!” oried D<j/3d, jfor- 
getting in that awful moment he was not the 
captain; and drove them air up, Robarts in¬ 
cluded, and caught hold of .Mrs. Beresford and 
Freddy at their cabin door and half carried thenf 
with him. Just as they got on deck the third 
wave, a high one, struck the Chip and lifted 
her bodily up, canted her round, end dashed her 
down again some yards to leeward, throwing 
them dowp on the hard and streaming deck. 

At this'tremendous shock the ship seemed a 
live tiling shrieking and wailing, as well as 
quivering with the blow. 

But one voice dissented loudly from- the ge¬ 
neral dismay. “ All right, men,” c»ied Dodd, firm 
and trumpet-like. “ She is broadside on mhv. 
Captain Robarts, look alive, sir! Speak to the 
men! don’t go to sleep !” 

Robarts was in a lethargy of fear. £.t this 
appeal he started into a fury of ephemeral 
courage 3 “ Stick to the ship,” he veiled; “ there 
is no danger if yon stick to the ship, and with 
this snatched a life buoy, and hu(|ed himself 
into tho sea. 

Dodd caught up the trumpet that fell from 
his hand, and roared “I command this ship. 
Officers come round me! Men to your quarters ! 
Come, bear a hand here, and lire a gun! That 
will show us where we are, and leifthe Frefiich- 
men know.” 

The carronade was fired, and its momentary 
flash revealed that the ship was .ashore in a 
little bay ; the land abeam was low and some 
eighty yards off; .but there was something black 
and rugged nearer the ship’s stern. 

T^ieir situation was awful. To windward 
huge black waves rose like tremendous ruins, 
ana came rolling, fringed with devouring fire; 
and each wave;, as it charged them, ctirled 
up 'to an incredible height and dashed down 
^*on the doomed ship—solid to crush, liquid 
'to drown—with a ponderous stroke that made 
the poor souls stagger; and sept a sheet of 
water so clean over her that pan fell to lee¬ 
ward, and only part/jame down on deok, fore¬ 
taste of a. watery oeath; and each of these 
fearful blows .drove the groaning, trembling, 


'g her along 


vessel farther on'the sand, bam 
as if she had been bat a skiff, f 

g ov it was men showed their mner selves. 

icing Death so near on one hand, and a 
chance «f escape on the other, seven men proved 
unable to resist the two great passions of Fear 
qnd Hope on a scale'so gigantic, and side by 
side. Bayliss, a midshipman, and five sailors, 
stole the only available boat Slid lowered her. 
She was swamped in a moment. 

Manv of the crew got to the rum, and stnpified 
themselves to their destruction. 

Others rallied round their old captain, and re¬ 
covered. their, native courage at the brave and 
hopeful bearing he wore over a heart fall of 
anguish. He worked like a horse, encouraging, 
commafting, doing: he loaded a carronade with 
lib. of powder, and a coil of rope, with an 
iron bar attached to a cable, and snot the rope 
and bar ashore. . 

A gun was now fired from the guard-house, 
whose light Robarts had taken for a ship. Bat, 
no light being shown any nearer on the coast, 
and tne ship expected every minute to go to 
pieoes, Doda asked if any one would try to swim 
ashore with a line, made fast to a hawser on 
board. 

A sailor offered to go if any other man would 
risk his life almg with him. Instantly Foila- 
love strippedjfcnd Vespasian next. 

“ Two is enough on such a desperate errand,” 
said Dodd, with a groan. 

Bat now emulatioifcwas up, and neither Briton, 
Yankee, nor negro, would give way: a line was 
made fast to,the sailor^ waist, and lie was 
lowered to leewarih his venturesome rivals fol¬ 
lowed. Tim sea swallowed those three heroes 
like crumb's; and small was the hope of life for 
them. 

The three heroes, beiag first rate swimmers 


of it was enough: to attempt to land on that 
rock with such a sea bn f was to get their skulls ■ 
smashed like eggshells in a moment. They had 
to coast it, looking out for a soft place. 

They found one; and tried to land; but so 
irresistible was the suction- of the retiring wave, 
that, whenever they got foot oh the sand and 
tried to lun, they were wrenched out to sea 
again, and pounded black and blue and breath¬ 
less by the curling breaker they met coming in. 

After a score of v^in efforts, the negro, throw- 
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mg himself on his back, went in with a high black clouds flying about with amazing swiftness 
wave, and, on touching the sand, turned, dug all extinguished the moon at intervals : at others 
his ten claws into it, clenched his teeth, and she glimmered through a dull mist, in which she 
scrambled like a cat at a wall: having more was veiled, and gave the poor souls on the Agra 
power in his toes than the Europeans, and a dim peep of the frail and narrow bridge they 
luckily getting one hand on a firm stone, his must pass to live. A thing like a black snake 
prodigious strength just enabled him to stick fast went down from the mizeu top, bellying towards 
while the wave went back; and then, seizing the yawning sea, and soon lost to sight: it was 
the moment; lie tore himself ashore, but bleed- seen rising again among some lanterns on the 
ing and bruised all over, and with a- tooth rock ashore: but what became of it in the 
actually broken by clenching in the convulsive middle ? The darkness seemed to cut it in two; 
struggle. the sea to swallow it. Yet, to get from a ship 

He found some natives dancing about in going to pieces under them, the sailors pre- 
violenf bqtation with a rope, but afraid to go in cipitated themselves eagerly on that black thread 
and help 111 ; and no wonder, not being sea- bellying to the sea and flickering in the wind, 
gulls. By fiie light of their lanterns he saw They went down it, one after another, and 
Fullalove washing in and out like a log. He anxious eyes straining after them saw them no 
seized one eiid of the rope, dashed in and grabbed more r but this was seen, that scarce one ii 
his friend, and they were hauled asliorettogether, three emerged into the lights ashore, 
both breathless, and Fullalove speechless. Then Dodd got an axe, and stood in the top, 

Tlie negro looked round for the sailor, kgxt and threatened to brain the first man who 
could not see him. Soon, however, there was a attempted to go on the rope, 
cry from some m5re natives about fifty yards off, “We must make it taut first,” said he; 
and lanterns held up; away he dashed with the “bear a hand here with a tackle.” 
rope, just in time to see Jack make a last gallant Even while this was being done, the other rope, 

attempt to land. It ended in his being flung up whose end be bad fired ashore, was seen moving 
like a straw into the air on the very crest of a to windward. The natives, it seems, had found 
wave fifteen feet high, and out to sea with his it, half buried in sand. 

arms whirling, and a deuth shriek. which was Dodd unlashed the end from the bulwarks 
echoed by every woman within hearing and carried it into the top, and made it fast: and 

In dashed Vespasian with the npe, and sooh there were two black snakes dipping shore- 
gripped the drowning man’s long hair with his wards and waving in the air side by side, 
teeth : then jcrkod.tlie rope, and tjjiey were both The sailors scrambled for a place,' aud some 
pulled ashore with infinite difficulty. The good- of them were lost by their own rashness, 
natured Frenchmen gave them all three lots of Kenealy waited coolly: and went by himself, 
vivats and brandy and pats on the back: and ‘Finally, Dodd was left in the ship with Mr. 
carried the line for them to a flagstaff on the Sharpe and the women, and little Murphy, and 
rooks nearer the stem of the ship. Ttamgolam, whom llobarts had liberated to show 

. his cqntempt of Dodd. 

The ship began to show the first signs of He now advised Mrs. Beresford to be lashed 
breaking up: hammered to death by the sea, to Sharpe,and himself, and venture the passage; 
she discharged the oakum from her opening but she screamed and clung to him, and said, “ I 
scams, and her decks began gape and grin dare not, qji I dare not.” 
fore and aft. Corpses of drunken tailors drowned “Then I must lash you to a spar,” said he, 
between decks now floated up amidships, and “for she can’t last much longer.” He ordered 
washed and rolled about among the survivors’ Sharpe ashore. • Sharpe shook hands with him; 
feet. These, seeing no hope, went about making and went on the rope with tears in his eyes, 
up all quarrels, and shaking hands in token of a Dodd went hard to work, lashed Mrs. Beres- 
Chnstian end. One'jjr two caqje to Dodd with foil to a pitice of broken water-butt: filled Fred’s 
their hands out. ^ pockets with corks and sewed them up: (you 

“ Avast, ye lubbers!” said he, angrily; “do never caught Dodd without a needle; only, 
you think 1 have time for nonsense? Folksel unlike the women’s, it was always kept threaded.) 
ahoy! axes, and cut away the weather shrouds !” Mrs. Beresford threw her arms round his neck 
It was done: the foremast went by the board and kissed him wildly v a way women have in 
directly, and fell to leeward: a few blows of the mortal peril: it is but their homage to courage, 
axe from Dodd’s own hand sent % maimfthst “ All right!” said Dodd, interpreting it as an 

. appeal to his protection, and affecting cheerfbd- 
lltc Agra rose a streak;, and the next wave ness: “we’ll get ashore together on the poop 
carried her a little farther in shore. awning, or somehow; never you fear. I’d give 

And now the man in charge of the hawser a thousand pounds to know when high water is.” 
reported with joy that there was a strain on it. At this moment, with a report like a cannon; 

_ ,, " a vc those on board a hope of life, the lower decks burst foro and aft: another 
Uodd bustled and had the hawser carefully paid still louder,'vnd the Agra’s back broke. She 
out by two men, while he himself secured the parted amidsuips with a fearful yawn, and the 
other end in the nuzen top: he had left that waves went toppling andAurling clean through 
mast standing on purpose. j lcr . *\ ° 

There was no fog here; but great heavy At this appalling sound and sight, the few 
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creatures left on the poop cowered screaming Cap’s! Massah Fullalove.sfittd you his congra. 
and clinging at Dodd’s knees, and fought for a tulations, and the compliments of the season; 
bit of him. . and take the liberty to observe the tide am turn 

Yes, as a flood brings incongruous animals to- in twenty minutes. 
gether on some little isle, in brotherhood of fear The good news thus quaintly announced, 
—creatures who never met before without one caused an outburst of joy from Dodd, and, 
eating the other; and there they cuddle—so the sailor-like, he insisted on all hands joining in a 
thief Bamgolam clung to the man he had tried cheer. The shore re-echoed it directly. And 
to rob; the Hindoo Ayah and the English maid this encouraged the forlorn band still more; to 
hustled their mistress, the haughty Mrs. Beres- hear other hearts beating for them so near, 
ford, and were hustled by her, for a bit of this Even the intervening waves oould not quite 
human pillar, andnittle Murphy and Fred Beres- annul the sustaining power of sympathy, 
ford wriggled in at him where they could: and At this moment came the first faint streaks of 
tho poor goat crept? intq the quivering mass welcome dawn, and revealed their jUmfttion more 

fully. uT 

The vessel lay on the edgejof a sand-hank. 
She was clean, in two, the stern lying somewhat 
higher than the stem. The sea rolled through 


ford wriggled in at him where they could: and 
the poor goat crepfintq the quivering mass 




cither in his head or hi3 heart. Dodd stood in 
the middle .of these tremblers, a.rock of man- She was clean, in two, the stern lying somewhat 
hood: and when Tie was silent and they heard higher than the stem. The sea rolled through 
only the voice of the waves, they despaired: and, her amidships six feet broad, frightful to look 
whenever he spoke, they started at the astound- at; and made a clean breach over her forward, 
ing calmness of his voice, and word%: aryi life, all except the bowsprit, to the end of which 


sounded possible. 


three poor sailors were now discovered to be 


“ Come,” said he, “ this won’t do any longer, clinging. The afterpart of the poop was out of 


All hands into the mizen top I” - 
He helped them all up, and stood on the fat 


water, and in a comer of it the gpat crouched 
like a rabbit: four dead bodies washed about 


lines himself: and, if you will believe me, the beneath the party trembling in the mizen top, 
poor goat wailed like a child below. He found and one haa got jammed in the wheel, face 
m that new terror and anguish a voice goat was uppermost, and glared up at them, gazing terror- 
never-heard to speak in before. But tney had stricken down. 

to leave him on deck: no help for it. Dodd No sign of the tide turning yet: and much 
advised Mrs. Bcresford once more to attempt reason to fear it would turn too late for them, 
the rope : she declined. “ I dare not! I dare and the poor fellows shivering on the bowsprit, 
not!” She cried, but she begged Dodd hard to These jjears were well founded, 
go on it and save himself. A huge sea rolled in, and turned tho forepart 

It was a strong temptation » he clutched the of the vessel half over, buried the bowsprit, and 
treasure in his bosom; and one sob burst *from washed the men off into tho breakers, 
the strong man. Mrs. Beresford sank down, and prayed, hold- 

Tliat sob was but the tax paid by Nature: for 

L staunch 


Mrs. Beresford sank down, and prayed, bold¬ 
ing Vespasian by the knee. 

Fortunately, as in that vessel wrecked long 

_ tt j.1. _ 1 • .1_ a e ii. . .i • .i r 


Pride, Humanity, and Manhood stood staunch Fortunately, as in that vessel wrecked long 
in spite of it. “ No, no, I can’t,” sain he: “I syne on Melita, “ the hind part of the ship stuck 
mustn’t. Don’t tempt me to leavp you in this fast and remained immovable.” 
plight, and be a cur! Live or die, I must he But for how long ? 


the last man on her. Here’s something coaling Each wave^now struck the ship’s weather 
out to us, the Lord in Heaven be praised!” quarter wit# a sound like a camion fired in a 
A bright light was seen moving down the church, and sent the water clean into the mizen 
black line that held them te the shore; it dc- top. It hit them like strokes of a whip. They 
scended slowly within a foot of the billows, and were drenched to the skin, chilled to the bone, 
lighting them up showed their fearful proximity and frozen to the heart with fear. They made 
to tho rope in mid passage: theyfliad washed off acquaintance that hour with Death. Ay, Death 
many a poor fellow at that part. itself has no Dittcrnes# that forlorn cluster did 

“ Look at that! Thank Heaven you did lot not feel: .only tifb insensibility that ends that 
try it!” said Dodd to Mrs. Beresford. bitterneife was wanting. 

At this moment a higher wave than usual Now the sea, you must know, was literally 
swallowed up the light: there was a loud cry strewed with things cut of the Agra; masts, 
of dismay from the shore, and a wail of despair rigging, furniture, tea-chests, bundles of canes, 
From tho ship. eluurs, tables: but, of all this jetsom, Dodd’s 

w No! not lost after all! The light emerged: eye hacKbeen for. some little time fixed on one 
and mounted, and mounted towards tf?e ship. object; a live sailor drifting ashore on a great 
It, came near, and showed the. black shiny body wooden case: it struck him after awhile that 
of Vespasian with very little on but mhandker- the man made very little way; and at last seemed 
chief and a lantern, the former round his waist, to go up and down in one place. By-and-by he 
and the latter lashed to his back: he arrived saw him nearer and nearer, and recognised him. 
with a “Yah! yah!” and showed his white It was oae of the three washed off the bow- 


teeth in a grin. m 

Mrs. Beresford/clutchcd his shoulder, and 
whimpered, “ Ohf Mr. Black !” 

“ Ira, Missy, dis child bring good news. 


sprit. | 

He cried joyfully: “The tide has turned! 
here’s Thompson coming out to sea.” 

Then there ensued a dialogue, incredible to 
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landsmen, between these two sailors, the captain 
of the ship and the captain of the foretpp; one 
perched on a stationary fragment of that vessel, 
the other drifting on a pianoforte; and both bawl¬ 
ing at one another across the jaws of death, f. 

“ Thompson ahoy 1” 

“Hal-lo 1” ■ ■ 

“Whither bound?” 1 

“ Going out with the tide, and be d—;d to 
me.” 

“What, can’t ye swim?” 

“ Like a brass figure-head. It’s all over with 
poor Jack, sir.” 

“ All Gfbif' Don’t tell me! Look out now 
as you drift tf.yier our stem, and we’ll lower you 
the four-inch Hcwser.” ' 

“ Lord bless you, sir; do, pray 1” cried 
Thompson, losing his recklessness with the 
chance of life. ® 

By this time the shore wai black with people, 
and a boat was brought down to the beach, but, 
to attempt to launch it was to be sucked out to 
sea. 

At present all eyes were fixed on Thompson 
drifting to destruction. 

Dodd cut the four-inch hawser, and Vespasian, 
on deck, lowered it with a line, so that Thomp¬ 
son presently drifted right athwart it: “All 
right, sir!” said he, grasping it: and amidst 
thundering acclamations was drawn to land full 
of salt water and all but insensible. The piano 
landed at Dunkirk, three weeks later. 

In the bustle of this good and smart'action, 
the tide retired perceptibly. 

By-and-by the sea struck lower and with less 
weight. 

At nine r.M. Dodd took his little party down 
on deck again, being now the safest place; for 
the most might go. 

It was a sad scene: the deck was now dry, 
and the dead bodies lay quiet round them, with 
glassy eyes: and, grotesquely horrible, the.long 
Hair of two or three was stiff tnfl crystallised 
with the saltpetre in the ship. ®. 

Mrs. Beresford clung to Vespasian: she held 
his bare black shoulder with one white and 
jewelled hand, and his wrist with the other, 
tight. “ Oh, Mr. Black,” said she, “ hpw brave 
you arc! It is incredible. W^iy you came 
back! I must feel a brave jjian with both my 
hands, or I shall die. Tour skm is nice and soft 
too. I shall never outlive this dreadful day.” 

And, now that the'water was too low to wash 
them off the hawser, several of the ship’s com¬ 
pany came back to the ship to help the women 
down. ” s * ; 

By noon the Agra’s deck was thirty feet from 
the sand. The rescued ones wanted to break 
their legs and necks: but Dodd would hot permit 
even that. He superintended the whole man-' 
ceuvrc, and lowered, first the dead, then the 
living, not omitting the poor goat, who was 
motionless and limp with fright. 

When they were all safe on the sard, Dodd 
stood alone upon the poop a minute, cheered by 
all the sailors, FrenchandEnglish,ashore: then 
slid down a rope and rejoined his companions. 


To their infinite surprise, the undaunted one 
was found to be snivelling. 

“Ob dear, what is the matter?” said Mrs. 
Beresford, tenderly. 

11 The poor Agra, ma’am 1 She was such a 
beautiful sea-boat: and just look at her now! 
Never sail again: never! never! She was a 
little crank in beating, I can’t deny it: but how 
she did fly with the wind abaft. She sank a 
pirate in the straits, and weathered a hurricane 
off the Mauritius; and afteydl for a lubber to 

t o and lay her bones ashore ft a fair wind: poor 
ear beauty.” , . 

He maundered thus, ana kept turning back to 
look at the wreck, till he happened to lay his 
hand on his breast. He stopped in the middle 
of his ridiculous lament, wpre a look of self- 
reproach, and cast his eyes upward in heartfelt 
gratitude. * 

The companions of so many adventures dis¬ 
persed. r 

A hospitable mayoress entertained Mrs. Beres¬ 
ford ana suite: and she took to her bed; for 
she fell seriously ill as soon as ever she could 
do it with impunity. 

Colonel Kenealy went off to Paris: “I’ll gain 
that any way by being wrecked,” said lie. 

If there be a lover of quadrupeds here, let 
him know that Billy’s weakness proved his 
strength. Being brandied by a good-natured 
■ French sailor, he winked his eye; being brandied 
greatly he staggered up: ana butted his bene¬ 
factor, like a man. ’ 

J'ullalove had dry clothes and a blazing fire 
ready for Dodd at a little rude auberge: he 
sat 'over it and dried a few hank notes he had 
loose about him, and examined his greater trea¬ 
sure, his children’s. The pocket-book was much 
stained, but no harm whatever done to the con¬ 
tents. 

In the midst of this employment the shadow 
of an enormous head was projected right upon 
his "treasure.,. 

Turning with a start he saw a face at the 
window; one of those vile mugs which are found 
to perfection amongst the canaille of the French 
nation; bloated, blear-eyed, grizzly, and wild- 
beast-like. The ugly thing, on being con¬ 
fronted, passed slowly out Of the sun, and Dodd 


fronted, passed slowly out Of the sun, and Dodd 
thought no more of it. 

n The owner of this sinister visage was Andrd 
Thibout, of whom it might be said, like face 
like life; for he was one of those ill omened 
creatures, who feed upon the misfortunes of 
their kind, and stand on shore in foul weather 
homing the worst, instead of praying for the 
best; briefly, a wrecker. He and his comradlf 
Jacques Moinard, had beard the Agra’s gun 
fired, and- come down to batten on the wreqk -. 
but lo le- at the turn of the tide, there were 
gendarmes and soldiers lining the beach; and 
the Bayonet interposed between Theft and Mis¬ 
fortune. So View the desperate pair were 
prowling about like hungry, baffled wolves, 
curses on their lips, and rqge at their hearts. 


companions. | Dodd was extremely anxious to get to Bark- 
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ington before the news of the wreck ; for other¬ 
wise he knew lis wife and children would 
suffer a year’s agony in a single day. The 
only chance he saw was to get to Boulogne 
in time to catch the Nancy sailing packet; 
for it was her day. But then Boulogne was 
eight leagues distant, and there was no public 
conveyance going. Fullalove, entering heartily 
into his feelings, was gone to look for horses 
to hire, aided by the British ConsuL The black 
hero was up-stairs clearing out with a 'pin two 
holes that had fallen into decay for want of use. 
Those holes were in hu ears. 

And now, wom out oy anxiety and hard work, 
Dodd began to nod in his chair by the fire. 

He had not been long asleep when the hideous 
face of Thibout reappeared at the window, and 
•watched him: presently a low whistle was 
uttered outside, «and soon the two ruffians 
entered the room, and, finding the landlady there 
as well as Dodd, called for a little glass*apiece of 
absinthe: while drinking it they cast furtive 
glances towards Dodd, and waited till she should 
go about her business, and leave them alone wi^h 
him. 

But the good woman surprised their looks, 
and knowing the character of the men', poured 
out a cup of coffee from a great metal reservoir 
by the fire, and waked Doda without ceremony: 
“Voici votre cafe. Monsieur!" making be¬ 
lieve he had ordered it. 

“ Merci, Madame.!” replied he, for his wife 
had taught him a little French. 

“ One may sleep mal a propos,” muttered the 
woman in his ear. “ My man iff at the fair, and 
there are people here, who are not worth any 
great tilings.” 

Dodd rubbed his eyes and saw those two foul 
faces at the end of the kitchen: for such it was, 
though called salle a manger.' “ Humph!” said 
he; and instinctively buttoned his soat.' 

At that Thibout touched Moinard’s kyiee 
under the table. * 

Fullalove came in soon after, to say he had 
got two horses, and they would be here in a 
quarter of an hour. * 

“Well, but Vespasian, how is he to go?” 
inquired Dodd. ■ , 

“ CMi, we’ll send him on ahead, and then' ride 
and tie.” 

“ No, no,” said Dodd, “ I’ll go ahead. That 
will shake me up. I think I should tumble off 
a horse; I’m so 'dead sleepy.” 

Accordingly he started to walk on. the road 
to Boulogne. 

He had not been gone three minutps when 
Moinard sauntered out. 

Jdoinard had not been gone two minutes when 
Thibout strolled out. • 

' Moinardkept Dodd in sight, and Thibout kept 
Moinard. . ' j 

The horses were'brought soon after; but un¬ 
fortunately the pai/idid not start immediately; 
though, bad they known it, every moment was 
precious. They wasted time in argument. Ves¬ 


pasian had com'e down with a diamond ring-in 
one ear, and a riiby in the Other. Fullalove saw 
this retrograde step, and said grimly: “Have 
you washed but half your face, or—is this a re¬ 
turn to savagery P” 

Vespasian wore an air of offended dignity: 
“ No, sar, these yar decorations come off a lady 
ob i cibilisation: Missy Beresford donated em 
me. Says she, ‘Massah Black’—yah! yah! 
She always nicknomnates dis child Massa Black 
—* while I was praying Goramighty for self and 
pickaninny, I seen you out of one. corner of my 
eye admirationing my rings; den justyon take 
em,’ says datar aristocracy: *for JSffou’t admi- 
rationise em none; I’ve been shipwrecked.’ So 
I. took'em wid incredible condescension; and 
d*t ar beautiful lady says to me, ‘ Oh, get along 
wid your nonsense about coloured skins ! I have 
inspeeflonated your conduct, Massah Black, and 
likewise your performances on the slack rope,’ 
«ays she, ‘ in time of shipwreck: and darn me,’ 
sws she, ‘but'you are a qan, you are.’ * No 
Missy,’ says I, superciliously, * ms child am not 
a man if you please, but a coloured gemman.’ 
He added, he had put them in his ears because 
the biggest would not go on his little finger. 

Fullalove. groaned. “And, of course, tho 
next thing, you’ll ring your snout like a pig, or 
a Patagonian; there, come along, ye darn’d— 
Anomaly.” 

He was going to say “Cuss,” but remember¬ 
ing his pupil’s late heroic conduct, softened it 
down to Anomaly. 

But Vespasian always measured the force of 
words by their length or obscurity. “ Anomaly” 
cut him to the heart: he rode off iu moody 
silence and dejection, asking himself sorrowfully 
what he had done that such a mountain of vitu¬ 
peration should fall on him. "Anomaly!!” 

They cantered along in silence; for Fullalove 
was digesting this new trait in his pupil; and 
asking himself could he train it out; or must he 
cross it out. • Jbst outside the town they met 
Captain Koftrts walking in; he had lauded 
three miles off down the coast. “ Hallo!” said 
Fullalove. 

“I suppose you though t I was drowned P” 
said Robarts, spitefully; “ but you see I’m alive 
still.” . . .* 

Fullalove replied: “Well, captain; that is 
only one grtistake more, I reckon. 

About two English miles from the town, they 
came to a long strait slope up and .down, where 
they could see a lbague*before them; and there 
they caught sight ..of David Dodd’s tall figure 
xfbuntingkhe opposite rise. 

Behind him at some little distance were two 
men going the same way, but on the grass by 
the roadside, whereas David was on the middle 
wf the road. 

“ He walks well for Jacky Tar!” said Fulla¬ 
love. _ * 

"Iss sar,” said Vespasian, sulkily; “but dis 
* analogy! tink he not walk so fast as those two 
behind him, cos they catch him up.” 

Now Vespasian had hardly uttered these 
words, when a tiling occurred, so sudden and 
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found scarce a trace of his features} and liis band 
came away gory. He groaned. 

Rising to his feet, lie saw Dodd sitting at 
some distance: his first impulse was to fly from 
so terrible an antagonist: bat, as he made- for 
the ravine, he observed that Dodd was in a help¬ 
less condition: wounded perhaps by Moiaard.. 
And where was Moinard P . ; ■ 

Nothing visible of him, but his knife: that 
lay glittering in the road. 

Thibout, with anxious.'eye turned towards 
Dodd, kneeled to pick it np: and in the act a 
drop of his own blood /ell on the dost beside it. 
He snarled like a wounded 4iger; spat out half 
a dozen teeth: and crept on tiptoe to Jjis safe 
revenge. * 

Awake from your Jethargy, or you artf a dead 
flnan! V 

No. Thibout goMo-him unperceived, and the 
knife glittered over his head: 

At this moment the air. seemed tosfill with 
clattering hoofs and voices, and a pistol-shot 
rang. Dodd heard and started, and so saw hie 
peril. He put up his left hand to parry the blow* 
but feebly. Luckily for him a’hibout’s eyes 
were now turned another way, and glaring with 
stupid terror out of his mutilated visage: a 
gigantic, mounted, fiend, with hlack'face and 
white gleaming, rolling, eyes, was coming at him 
like the wind, uttering horrid howls; Thibout 
launched himself at the precipice with a shriek 
of dismay, and went rolling alter his comrade: 
but, ere. lie had gone teu yards, he fell across a 
young larch-tree, and hung balanced. Up came 
the foaming horses: Fullalove dismounted has¬ 
tily and fired three deliberate shots down*at 
Thibout from his revolver. He rolled off, and 
never stopped again till he splashed into the 
torrent, and lay there staining it witls blood 
from his battered face, and. perforated shoulder. 

Vespasian jumped off, and with* glistening 
eyes administered some good brandy to Boila. 
He, uucnnscious of his wound, a*slight one, 

- relieved their anxiety by assuring them some¬ 
what faintly he was not hurt, but that, ever 
since that “tap on the head” he got in the 
Straits of Gaspar, any angry excitement told on 
him, made his head swim, and his temples seem 
to swell from the inside. , 9 . 

“ 1 should have oome off second best but foe 
you, my dear friends. Shake hands over it, do r 


liered his feet by liftiBg^himaelf'. clean into the 
air: and the rest of tha fuse his but touched 
the ground: and be sailed like.au ostrich: and 




Sadto relate, neither Thibout nor Moinard 
was- ended, The guillotine stood on its rights. 
Meantime, what was left of them crawled beck 
to the.town stiff and sore; and supped together 
—Moinard on liquids only—and vowed revenge - 
on all wrecked people. 

The three reached Boulogne in time for the 
Nancy, and put Dodd on board: the pair de¬ 
cided-to go.to the Yankee Paradise—Paris. 

They parted with regret and tendsSflyfike old 
triedfriends; and Vespasian told £pld, with the 
tears in his eyes, that, thoughhe was in point of 
fact only a darned Anemone, he felt like a co¬ 
loured Gemman, at parting from his dear old 
captain.* m 

The master of the Nancy knew Dodd well, 
and gave him a nice cot to sleep in. He 
tumbled in with a bad hqpdache, and quite 
worn out; and never woke for fifteen hours. 

And when he did wake he was safe at Bark- 
ington? 

He and It landed on the quay. He made for 
home. 

On the way, he passed Hardie’s Bank; a firm 
synonymous m his mind with the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. 

A thrill of joy went through him. Now It 
wot safe. When he first sewed It on in China, 
It seemed Mcure nowhere except on his own 
person. But, since then, the manifold perils by 
sea and land It bad encountered through bein'* 
on him, had caused a strong reaction in ids mind 


his own lianas, ana in gooa custoay. 

He made for Haroie’s door with a joyful 
rush, waved his cap over his head in triumph, 
and entered the Bank with It. 

Ah! 

-- 

DR. PARTUS, SET TO MUSIC. 

h It was said here, not long ago, with re¬ 
ference to Shakespeare’s heroes and .. heroines, 
that some among them \*ho hbve proved the 
'most tempting*to artiste have been the least 
'memageshle ga apbj&ts for music.—Hamlet can¬ 
not be presented in opera without one-half of the 
heart of his mystery being plucked out, and the 
other moiety drained of may among the mingling 
drops which gave to its blood so peculiar a 
odour. There is a-distant relation to Hamlet— 
his owti cousin Faustus— insomuch as aspiration 
and yearning are kinsfolk to deep, disturbing, 
irresolute melancholy—who is well-nigh as inac¬ 
cessible'as Hamlet for every musician’s purpose; 
yet who is for ever ami ev& taken as a theme for 
chords and chorals, and'in illustrating whose life 
and works, counterpoint has again and again 
attemptec|(to work out its scientific devices, aud 
the spirit of melody to show her cunning. 

The German musical quota in this tribute to 
the sorceries of tiie^egend of the Doctor and 


and in good custody. 




for you, Vespasian, I dp think you are my guar¬ 
dian angel. Why this »tEe second time you’ve 
saved It. * No it isn’t: for it’s the third.” 

“ Now you git along, Massa Cap’n,” said Ves¬ 
pasian. “ You bery good man, ridicaloqp good 
man: and dis child arn’t no gardening angel at 


all ■„ lie ar a darned Anatomy” (with such a look 
of offended dignity at Jfulialove). • 

After examining the field of battle; and com¬ 
paring notes, they mounted Dodd on Vespa¬ 
sian’s horse, and walked quiety till Dodd’s 
head got belter; and then they cantered on 
three abreast, Vespiljian in the middle .with 
one siuewy hand dn each horse’s mane; and 
such was Lis muscular power that he often re- 
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the characters in Goethe’s play are disposed in of these, Mr. H. H. Pierson, though by birth 
the canonical number of symphonic movements. English,in training: aid taste thoroughly German, 
How is it that men so shrewd in terception, so has expended—why not at Once say wasted P— 
brilliant in wit, so deep in appreciation of poetry much good, if incomplete idea, on this obsenre 
as he, can so entirely forget that a cloud can be and semi-chaotic production- Euphorion, The 
but a eloud, or that, if the cloud be proved to be a Mothers, the Gray Women, the Immures, are all 
whale or an ouzel, such feat can be done but to the in his score. The selection of a subject 13 a 
satisfaction of a PoloniusP—how consent, again warrant for the manner of its treatment by a sin- 
and again, to confound association withindica- cere man; and our clever countryman—for Mr. 
tion? My readers have heard of a dear,-con- Pierson is indisputably clever, and more—has 
fused gentlewoman, whom the early spring yielded to the spell, and has produced something 
reminded of roast pig^ and have laughed at her which stands vexatiously in the midway betwixt 
strange combination of sense with sentiment; dream and reality; escaping from CiS one to the 
but Mrs. Nickleby was as logical as your other with an adroitness which hot betoken pro- 
Transcendcntalist who shall describe murder by found meditation and subtle conception—but 
three trombones, agd infidelity by unite*! violas; ntiicb, on the other hand, may bo only a device to 

• and by “diminished sevenths” suggest (not ac- conceal want of that sustaining power and stu- 
companythe detail of) that hope long deferred dious ifhtience Sudye are indispensable to the ex- 
which maketh the heart sick.' The old painters, pressionof every inspiration less br.cf than afew 
it is true, ticketed virtues and %anrtities 'verses—a few bars—a few grand forms sketched 
with certain colours; but the ear-superstitions on the canvas. Mr. Pierson’s«econd part of Paust 
of Music are at once more arbitrary, and limited has been presented in a German theatre or two 
to boot. A harp, it may be conceded, is seraphic without much success or effect. It is not possible 
—a drum suggests assault and battery—but that to consider the music without a wonder, in which 
violins should be allotted to.picturing the world, regret has its share—regret over honest 'per- 
and flutes to offer the colours of the flesh, and versity and mistake. No idler would undertake 
bassoons to show forth the abominations of the suoh a task. No Titan could carry it through 
Devil, may be thought somewhat unfair and final, adequately.. What can be more sorrowful than 
Moreover, all this coarse alphabet-work pre- the productions and' resulting disappointments 
eludes everything like the possibility of light, of wasted sincerity in effort P 

demi-tint—of expressing inconsistency—and all Another^xample of this turns up in too pro- 
that makes and marks character.—In truth, minent a form—Eaust music being the subject— 
there is no telling Clarissa JIarlowc’s story to be here passed by. Next to Mr. Pierson’s 
in a symphony—no painting that superb jftos- setting, of the second part of Goethe’s Mystery, 
poet over the plain from the upper town must be named the great Cantata by Robert Schu- 
of Bergamo by aid of the best score which mann;—the posthumous work of an incomplete 
such skilled painters in music as Weber or man, disinterred, and put forward by the German 
Mendelssohn can produce. Yet, Dr. Liszt has enthusiasts of the day, who have resolved, like 
essayed something of the kind, and with meagre Dr. Caius, that “no honest man shall come into i 
qualifications, beyond those of aspiration and their closet;” who, baying arranged our Shake- ; 
poetical enthusiasm. The gift of.melody was speare (one SeMller of theirs did so), cannot I 
not dropped into his cradle, and it may be some endure the sifht we are approaehingof a JiYcnch- j 
imperfect consciousness of this fact that has urged man having successfully " done into universal ; 
one so resolute to fascinate, to feonquer, and to iif- music” this great drama of theirs. At the t ime 1 
fluencemen, as he is—so habituated from infancy present, Schumann *is'their German greatost 
to splendid munificence and arrogqpt triumph— nlaa: paraded as the cojtinuer .of Beethoven, 
to the disturbing yet brilliant career of a meteor as the deepcn%r of the.conventional Mendels- 
—to force Music into'tasks for whioh the art fa sohn (con .fickleness go beyond, this epithet P); 
altogether unfitted. His is, the malady of our as a poet pftrtiaHy accepted during his lifetime, |‘ 
time—hut every being touched- by it is thereby and therefore to be immoderately deified now 
weakened: whether the same be a giant or a man he is gone.. What'if all this fending aud prov- 
of low stature. • ing and protesting should merely indicate infi- 

Wherefore a second part should have been d^Jity to any truths as truths established—to 
added to Paust in Goethe’s old age (let it have any. idols as past mortal power to pull down ? 
been ever so long iu projection), and what that What if the game be really not worth the candle ? 
part distinctly means, are to some heretical per- What if Schumann be a third-rate artist, proved 
soift puzzles only in some 'degree explicable by as such by his perversity, obscurity, and resolution 

• the intense self-occupation, and |he* failing to present platitude in.place of fresh invention? 

• powers of a great poet. Blind faith accepts such He was an honest man, without question : but a 
mysteries with a gratitude propenfloned to their manwhomistook—througfabutawholcbusy brain- 
mysticism ; and there have bccurfound poetical life—bew^derment for inspiration, and therc- 
and accomplished musicians, who have not fore, wc conceive, without the arrogance of pro- 
shrunk from attempting to apply tkd clearest of phecy—for in Art prophecy is apt to become arro- 
arts to the illustration of that which Goethe gant—that his musiumay not outlast the passions 
himself did not profess to set forth as clear, - One and the fashions of This our time of antagonism. 
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La any event, the Faust music by Schumann with its ■ lovely elegiac, third act, revealed to 
is a curious, dreary mistake-"containing the them a really original genius. It is merry work 
smallest amount of melody conceivable, and one to .remember how they were jeered at like so 
or two of those pedantries which denote amaa many “ lunaoies” (as Sir Hugh Evans might 
to be of low stature, let his school stand ever phrase it) 5 how clumsy thunder and small sting- 
so high in the claipts of its protestors. She mg pellets were aimed at them. "What do such 
instance, in the setting of the scene where things matter, save to the owners of the tliunder- 
Margaret. questions the “ forget-me-not,” in bolt and th€f popgun, and the after corffusion of 
accordance with the pretty old superstition their faces t As a pupil of the Parisian Conserva- 
—a scene not ungracefully rendered by Retssob, tory—which establishment has the malady un- 
though Retzscb as a Faust-artist is for the hour known to our Academy, of really producing fruit 
out of fashion—the outcry of'chords cm the kst worth having—M. Gounod, a Roman student, 
phrase, "BhJpves me not,” is crude enough to was known as a man of promise to his master 
befit the priso\dreams of the betrayed girl who Halevy; and, while passing through Germany, had 
had murdered her child. Extravagance Sr.d attracted the attention of the just and genial Men- 
spasm take the place of gentle melancholy aftd delssohrf. Afterthis, some yean of opportunity 
misgiviug. If Schumann implied by hm cruel denied, arid of efforts made in vain, had to be worn* 
modulations that crime was foreseen by the gjrl through by him—years which either strengthen or 
from afar, the mistake in taste, truth, aid feeling, annihilate talent—which may distort, but cannot 
was none the less;—but it may be believed that? destroy genius. In 1851, some sacred music by 
no preconception of the kind urged him. It was him was first brought to hearing, and in London, 
merely his way to he gloomy and over-emphatic, at St. Martin’s Hall, under the presidcnce of 
owing to the deficiency of fresh spontaneous Mr. John Hullali ;—and later in the same year, 
power in expression—a deficiency excused; but Sapho, his first opera, inParis, owing to the active 
not likely to be amended, by the habits of oppo- and prescient influence of a great artist. The re- 
sition and antagonism belonging to the air of ception of these works was in England damnation, 
opinion he breathed, andtlio associates he pre- in France faint praise. Nothing daunted, llic com- 
ferred. Sneh a man would have done better to poser went on to write choruses for Ulyssc, a 
set the Faust of Lenau; a later, madder German dreary classical play by the then much overrated 
dramatic poem than even the second Faust of M. Ponsard—a second opera, La Nonno Sun- 
Goethc. m , glante, to one of the worst dramas in*- being— 

There is a Faust overture by Wagner: there which opera, however, is rich in beautiful and cha- 
is Faust music by Lindpaintner—neither of any ractcristio music—a third, Le Mddeoin Malgrd 
value. lui* a quaiut treatment of Molibre’s comedy: 

There is an opera by our Bishop on the le- and, fourthly, this same inconvenient, unautho- 
gend, and there was a ballet, made some thirty rised’ and' truly indefensible Faust, which lias 
years ago for London, from a grand French been bqld enough to attack and to retain Ger- 
ballet. La Tcntatkm, in which, by the way, the many, and to force its way into two of our 
talent of Halevy presented itself so favourably English theatres at once—an ppera which, like 
as to lead to his being commissioned to compose other things that cannot be cured, must bo 
LaJnivc. There have been dfcuty settings of enSured—an opera simply and seriously the only 
The King of Thule, and Margarets melancholy opera on the legend which, till now, has gained, 
song at her wheel (who does not know Sohu- or deserved to gain, universal acceptance. To 
bert’s version of the latter P), but only one work &ke the victory‘more significant, it should be 
of any great success or dktent remains to , be added that Faust was originally prodneed at 
mentioned ere this skqtch is closed. * the third musical theatre in Paris, with only one 

It will be seen that many of thSse attempts to good chance in its favour—that, it is true, a very 
deal in music, with the mostalifllcult and delicate grood one—a Margaret in Madame Miolan-Car- 
of modern dramatic stories have been linade by men valho, not to be surpassed in exquisite musical 
of seme mark. That one and all of these men have skill, delicacy of feeling as an actress, or depth 
failed, need surprise nojpersop who considers the^ of expression as an interpreter, 
nature of the attempt. For a young composer to What the permanent ffte of M. Gounod’s opera 

have succeeded in the teeth <Sl all obstacles, qpd may be in England it is not for us to say. There 
to have carried the reluctant sympathy of Europe is a caprice in publics totally irrespective of real 
with him, is a phenomenon as noticeable aa moat merit or national consistency. Wilh our public, 
presenting themselves in the history of Music, two of the best operas ever written, Cherubini’s 
This, however, has been completely accomplished Lesdegx Joumdes, and Spontini’s La Vestele, 
by M. Charles Gounod, whose Faust has set him : have no existence. The Germans care little for ; 
in the place as the opera-composer to whom the Handel—the Frenoli knew nothing of him. Come' 
world now first looks ; no disrespect to that what come Nay, M.'Gounod’s Faust exceeds 
wonderful veteran, M; Auber—no treason against every other fwraer work on the subject. MM. 
the elaborate and keen-witted M. Meyerbeer— Barbier and Cai.r6, who have arranged the book, 
no scandal against the eficctivo yet coarse vehe- have folio wad Goethe's pHy closely, and—to the, 
raence of Signor Verdi. Twelve yean ago, there intense disgust of some of the German hyper-' 
were some ten people whoTaucied that Sapho; pedants—have even had the immodesty to use 
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certain of Goethe’* very words and lines.—The 
Frenchman- has given to the tnusioofMargaret a 
purity, a passion, a despair, a repentance, and a 
triumph, not to be over-estimated. The mono¬ 
logues of Faust in his study and in her garden 
—the death scene of Valentine, the tremendous 
final encounter of Good and Evil in the dungeon- 
have too few parallels in music of modern time, 
and recal no older model. Neither do the 
choruses of,the revellers at the fair (with its ad¬ 
mirable waltz), nor of the soldiers returning home 
(the last among th%most stirring of marches ever 
written), nor the grave, judicial, awe-atriking 
“ Dies ir«” in the churob, before the threatenings 
of which the betrayed girl, heavy with the secret 
of her shame, cowers in helpless awd and' bitter 
agony. Being thoroughly original, M. Gounod has 
had to pay the $rioe of entry into a world where 
people prefer bring reminded to brin^ auiyrised. 
but that his opera is ths Faust opera, one whidh 
will make it difficult for-any musician to come to 
approach the subject, is an assertion which for 
open-minded persons will be found to dispute. 
Those who follow the fashion, knowing little on 
their own behalf, have the amplest ‘excuse for 
admiration, in a popularity as rapid as it has 
been brilliant. 


v THE STORY OF GOVERNOR WALL. 

Now, when the public eye looks out wistfully 
to India, and broods over the sad tale of the 
unhappy sergeant who was persecuted unto his 
death—chafing at delay, and growling out a half 
suspicion of unfair play, and authority sheltered 
by other authority—it may not be unprofitable 
to see how sternly an almost similaf case was 
dealt with some sixty years aince fc 

There was a certain Wall, who came of a good 
Dublin family; Who was “ connected withaLord 
Seaforth” apd the Irish nobility m various direc¬ 
tions. He nad.been sent into the army, and had 
drifted away to India duringdhe great native wars 
of Lord Clive and others. He distinguished him¬ 
self at different periods, found his way to the 
Havannah, was promoted therefor marked gal¬ 
lantry, and finally is discovered at the Island of 
Gorce about the year 1782, in the capacity of 
one of those rough-and-ready rulers who were 
at that time so useful to the Company that em¬ 
ployed them, and perhaps so necessary in deal¬ 
ing with the half-savage tribes of the country. 
He bad wilh him a knot of Irish officers; one [< 
Captain Lacy, Captain O’Shall&glian, a name of 
a very pronounced nationality; and s8me more. 
Uuder Ujeir command were some blank soldiers, 
dbout three hundred ianutaber, who-had lately 
been showing signs of. discontent, in reference to 
arrears of pay. In fact, one morning, a party of 
them, headed by one Armstrong, came to the 
governor, by way of deputation, to ask for a 
settlement of their claims, certainly in a re¬ 
spectful fashion,.aifd even without their arms. 

A proceeding which, however harmless under 
other circumstances, might be considered as 


highly significaatunder the special incidents 
of t)iat isolation andrejnoteness from home, 
which was doubly ;distant ip those days of what 
Ur. Johnson called “tardy locomotion.” The 
governor’s version, given fwig' afterwards, was, 
that the men .wero insolent, that there was a 
desperate spirit of insubordination abroad, that 
prisoners bad been released from confinement, 
and a bayonet actually held to his breast. - 

The morning passed by. But, as soon as 
dinner was over, the blaeks were paraded, and 
the officers called together. Captain Lacy and 
the officer with the outspeaking national name. 
A gun-carriage was ordered toward, and Arm¬ 
strong directed to stand fortit from the ranks. 
He was instantly seized, tied up, and a gang of 
blacks told off to execute the punishment. A 
heanjr piece of rope was found—the professional 
“cat" having been mislaid—and upwards of 
eight hundred lashes inflicted on the spot, the 
blacks relieving each other in the odious duty 
after spells of five-and-tfrenty lashes. It was 
sworn that the governor took special interest in 
the blows being dealt heavily, and called out 

often to them, “ Lay on, you black-or I’ll 

lay on you myself! Cut him to the heart! Cut 
his liver out1” and other coarse encouragement. 
A doctor stood by, but never interfered. The 
luckless Armstrong begged hard for mercy, but 
was not “taken down” until the eight hun¬ 
dredth stroke. He was then removed to hos¬ 
pital, gradually sank, and died, as might be ex¬ 
pected alter so terrible a punishment, in a day 
or two. There was no question but that his 
death came of that severe infliction. 

It was long before the news drifted over to 
England. The good old Indiaman, taking some 
ten or twelve months to flounder across the 
waters, would have borne the news slowly. And 
.then mysterious rumours of the soldier flogged 
to death by his commander—coloured, too, by 
the far-off Indian tints which then deepened 
curiously /very incident, whether of good or 
evil—began to be. whispered. Governor Wall 
was, however, employed busily elsewhere. But 
Captain Laoy andjGaptain Skaflaghan came, and 
no doubt told the story. 

.. Then c&mg Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan, and 
the famous Hasting# Impeachment, and the 
public mjnd was'Stirred up^sWhistories of awful 
atrocitiA, and nabobs and English satraps fat¬ 
tened, on blood and plunder. And in this favour¬ 
able tempera meat the* name of Governor Wall 
was being called out. But Governor Wall was 
(pow lying >U Q ever, and could not return. At 
last actually twenty years rolled away since the 
soldier was flogged to death, and it might rea¬ 
sonably be thought tfle whole incident would 
have been forgotten, when suddenly, in the year 
eighteen Hundred and, two. Governor Wall 
turned up in London, gave himself up, and de¬ 
manded trial. No doubt he merely wanted a 
technical clearipjjpf his name; just as officers who 
are pretty well conscious of innocence, demand 
courts-martial with loud pertinacity. Every¬ 
thing was in his favour, and he might reason¬ 
ably look for an acquittal. t 
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Tried he was accordingly. That he was the slop-shops, the coffee-shops, the tally shops, _ 
guilty of the offence imputed to him there can all kinds of shops mention able and unmention- 
be no reasonable doubt; bat that lie had a fair able—board, them, as it were, in the piratical 
trial seems unlikely. All his material wit-, iunse, making them bleed terribly, ana giving . 
nesses were dead or dispersed oyer the globe, .no quarter. Down by the Docks, the sea- 
All the witnesses against him were commpn men roam in. mid-street and mid-day, their 
soldiers, who might reasonably be supposed riot buckets, inside-out, and their heads no better, 
to be animated by the most partial feelings* Down by the Docks, the daughters of wave* 
Lacy, O'Shallaghan, and Company, who looked .ruling Britannia also rove, clad in silken attire, 
on at the flogging, did not appear. However, with nneovered tresses streaming in the breeze, 
luckless Governor Wall, in spite of his ..rank, bandanna kerchiefs floating from their shoulders, 
position, “good Dublin family,’* and connexion, and crinoline not wanting. Down by the Docks, 

“ with LoflrSgafortk,” was found guilty, and sen* you may hear the Incomparable Joe Jackson 
tenced to be hadged ienomiuiously within a week, sing the Standard of Ehgland, with a hornpipe. 

It was felt that Uie soldier was not to be any night; or auy day may see at the waxwork, for 
left to the mercy of commissioned despots, and. sf.penny and no waiting, him as killed the police- 
it was to be shown to the public that he who* man at. Aplqn and suffered for«it. Down by the 
flogged was to be as responsible. as the victim Docks, you may buy polonies, saveloys, and 1 
whom lie flogged. By a wonderful stretch of sausage preparations various, if you are not par- 
clemcncy, “ His Majesty was graciously pleased ticular what they are made of besides seasoning, 
to respite" him—-not with any view of final Down’by the Docks, the children of Israel creep 
mercy, but to give*luekless Governor Wall into any gloomy cribs and entries they can hire, 

what is called a longer day. And when thfe end and hang slops there—pewter watches, sou’- i 

of that time arrived, Governor Wall was exe- welter hats, waterproof overalls—“firtht rate I 

cuted in presence of a large crowd, and Arm- articleth, Thjack.” Down by the Docks, such ' 
strong, after a long delay, avenged. dealers exhibiting on a frame a complete nautical 

This is a very startling and significant suit without the refinement of a waxen visage 
instance, and points a moral. Of the unhappy in the hat, present the imaginary wearer as 
end of the victim, and the stern justice which drooping at the yard-arm, with his seafaring and' 
disposed so summarily of his persecutor, some earthfanng troubles over. Down by the Docks, 
profit may now be made—reaching even beyond the placards in the shops apostrophise the 
. their tragic issues. It is this : that^o “ influ- customer, knowing him familiarly befopehand, 
ence,” either of the “good Dublin families,” or as, “Look here, Jack!” “Here’s your sort, 
the high “ connexions,” or “ Lord Seaforth”— my lad!” “ Tr-tour sea-going mixed, at two 
who may he taken to typify the whole sheltering and nine!” “ The right kit for the British 

interests of power and universal Dowbigginism Tar!” “Ship ahoy!” “Splice the main-brace, 

—should be allowed to stand between the public brother!” “Come, cheer up, my lads We’ve 
and its prisoner. the best liquors here, And you’ll find something 

_;_ ■ - ■■ . . _ new In bur wonderful Beer!” Dowir by the 

Docks, the pawnbroker lends money on Unkm- 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Jack pockefeasidkercUiefs, on watches with 

- % ' iittls ships pitching fore and aft on the dial, on j 

Behold me on my way to an Emigrant Ship, telescopes, nautical instruments in cases, and 
on a hot morning early in June. My road such-like. Down by the Docks, the apothecary j 
lies through that part of London generally known sets up in business, on the wretchedest scale— 
to the initiated as “Down by tke Docks.” chiefly on lint and plaster for the strapping 
Down by the Docks, is Home to a good many of wounds—and with no bright bottles, and with 
people—to tob many, if I may ju$ge from the no little drawers. Down by the Docks, the 
overflow of local population in the streets—but shabby undertaker’s shop will bury you for next 
my nose insinuate 1 that the Amber tp whom it tor nothing, after the Malay or Chinaman lias 
is Sweet Home might .be easily counted. Down stabbed you for nothing at all: so you cau 
by the Docks, is a region I would choose as my hardly hope to make a cheaper end. Down by 
point of. embarkation aboard ship if Iwpre an the Docks, anybody drank, .will quarrel with 
emigrant. It would present my intention tp me anybody drunk or sober, aftd everybody else will 
in such a sensible light; it wmild show me st have a hand in it, and on the shortest notice you 
many things to be run away from. may revolve in a whirlpool of red shirts, shaggy 

Down by the Docks, they eat the largest beards, Wild heads of hair, bare tattooed arms, 
oysters and scatter the roughest oyster-sheila, Britannia’s daughters, malice, mud, maunder- 
ii n °r, u ^ le descendants of Saint George and- ing, and madness. Down by the Docks! scraping 
the Dragon. Down by the Docks, they consume flames go in the public-houses all day long, and, 
the slimiest of shell-fish, which seem to have shrill above their din apd all the din, rises the 
been scraped off the copper bottoms of ships, screeching .of innumerable parrots brought from 
Down by the Docks, the vegetables at green- foreign parts, who appear to be very much 
grocers doom acquire a saline and a scaly look, astonished, by what they find on these native 
as if they had- been crossed with fish and sea- shores of. ours. Possibly thS parrots don’t know, 
weed. Down by the Docks, they “board sea- possibly they do, that Down by the Docks is the 
men at the eating-houses, rhe public-houses, road to the Paoiflo Ocean, with its lovely islands. 
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where the savage girls-plait flowers, and, the sa¬ 
vage boys carve cocoa-nut shells, and the grim 
blind idols muse in their shady groves to ex¬ 
actly the same purpose as the priests and 
chiefs. And possibly the parrots aoti’t know, 
possibly they do, that the noble savage is a 
wearisome impostor wherever he is, and has five 
hundred thousand volumes of indifferent rhyme, 
and no reason, to answer for. 

Shadwell church! Pleasant whispers of there 
being a fresher air down the river than down by 
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or lie in, people, in ; every tuwqitable attitude 
for writing,<are writing lettesrm- 

Now, I have Seen emigrant ships before this 
day in Line. And these people tup » strikingly 
different, from all other people ;in like circum : 
stances whom 1 have ever seen/ that .I wonder 
aloud; “ Wjiat would a stranger suppose these 
emigrants to be!” 

The vigilant bright face of the weather- 
browned captain of the Amazon is at my shoul¬ 
der, and he says, “ What; indeed! The*most of 
these came aboard yesterda* evening. They came 
from various parts of England' in small parties 
that had never seen one another.beforc. Yet they 
had not been a couple of lion® on board, when 
$hey established their own police, made their own 
regulations, and set their own watches at all the 
hatchways. Before nine o’clock the ship was as 
orderly and as quiet as a man-of-war.” » 

I looked about me again, and saw the letter¬ 
writing going on with the most curious com¬ 
posure. Perfectly abstracted iu the midst of the 
crowd ; while great casks were swinging aloft, 
and being lowered into the hold; while hot 
agents were hurrying up and down, adjusting 
the interminable accidents; while two hundred 
strangers were searching everywhere for two 
hundred other strangers, and were asking ques- 
tionsabout them of two hundred more; while the 
children played up and down all the steps, and 
in and out among all the people’s legs, and were 


Emigrant Ship: her name, the Amazon. Her 
figure-head is not disfigured as those Jbeauteous 
founders of the race of strong-minded women 
are fabled to hane been, for the convenience of 
drawing the bow; but I sympathise with the 
carver: . e , 

A flattering carver who made it his cake 

To carve busts as they ought to ty—not as they were. 

My Emigrant Ship lies broadside-on to the wlfarf. 
Two great gangways made of spars and planks 
connect her with the wharf; ana-up and down 
these gangways, perpetually crowding to and 
fro and in and out, like ants, are the Emigrants 
who are going to sail in my Emigrant Ship. 
Some with cabbages, some with loaves of 
bread, some with cheese and butter, some with 
milk und beer, some with boxes beds and 
bundles, some with babies—nearly all with chil¬ 
dren—nearly all with bran-new tin cans for their 
daily allowance of water, uncomfortably sug¬ 
gestive of a tin flavour iu the drink. To and fro, 
up and down, aboard and ashore, swarming 
here and there and everywhere, my Emigrants. 
And still as the Dock-Gate swings upon its 
hinges, cabs appear, and carts appear,.and vans 
appear, bringing more of my Emigrants, with 
more cabbages, more loaves, mpre chcesS and 
butter, more'milk and beer, more boxes beds 
and bundles, more tin cans, and on those ship¬ 
ping investments accumulated compound interest 
of children. 

I go aboard my Emigrant Ship. I go first to 
the great cabin, and find it in tle nsaalVcondi- 
tion of a Cabin at that pais. Perspiring lands¬ 
men, with loose papers, and with pens and Ink- 
stands, pervade it; and the general appearance of 
things is as if the late Mr. Amazon’s funeral had 
just come home fron^ the cemetery, and the dis¬ 
consolate Mrs. Amazon’s ’ trustees found the 
affairs in great disorder, and were, looking high 
and low for the will. I'go out on the noOp-deck, 
for air, and surveying the emigrants on, the deck 
ljelow (indeed they are crowded all about me, 
up there too), finarabre pend and inkstands in 
action, and more papers, and interminable com¬ 
plication respecting accounts with individuals for 
tin cans and what not. But ntmody is in an ill 
temper, nobody is the Worse for drink, nobody 
swears an oath or. uses a coarse word, nobody 
appears depressed, nobody is weeping, and down 
upon, the deck in every corner; where it is pos¬ 
sible to find a few spare feet to kneel, crouch. 


beheld, t$ the general dismay, toppling over all 
the dangerous places; the letter-writers wrote 
on calmly. On the starboard side of the ship, 
a grizzled man dictated a long letter to an¬ 
other grizzled man in au immense fur cap: 
which letter was of so profound a quality, that it 
became necessary for the amanuensis at intervals 
to take off his fur cap in both his hands, for the 
ventilation of his brain, and stare at him who 
dictated, as a man of many mysteries who was 
worth looking at. On the larboard side, a 
•woman had covered a belaying-pin with a 
white eloth, to make a neat desk of it, and was 
sitting on a little box, writing with the delibera¬ 
tion of a bookkeeper. Down upon her breast 
on the planks of the deck at this woman’s feet, 
with her liqpd diving in under a beam of the 
bulwarks on that side, as an eligible place of 
refuge for her sliSfet of pap w f wwa t ana pretty 
girl wrdte for .a good hour (she fainted at last), 
only rising to the surface occasionally for a djp 
of ink. Alongside the boat, close to me on the 
poop-deck, another girl, a fresh well-grown 
•country girl, was writing another letter on the 
bare deck. Later in the day, when this self¬ 
same boat was filled With a choir who sang glees 
and catches for a long time, one of the singers, 
a girl, sang her part mechanically all the while, 
and wrote a letter in the bottom of the boat 
while doing so. 

“Agranger would be puzzled to guess the 
right $me for these people, Mr. Uncommer¬ 
cial,” says the captain. 

“Indeed he would.” 

“If you hadn’t known, could you ever have 
supposed-?”* , 
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“How could I! I altould have said they were 
in their degree, the pick and fiowerofBngland.” 

*‘8o should I,” says tlie captain. ' i\K 

- “How many are thby P^ - 
“ Eight hundred in round numbers.” • 

I went betweeh-dpeka, where the families 
with children swarmed in the dark, where up** 
voidable confusion had been caused by the last 
arrivals, and where tbs confusion was increased 
by the little preparations for dinner that were 
going on in earn, group. A few • women here 
and there, had. got ^ost, and were laughing at 
it* and askisg their 'way to their own people, or 


were crying; bu£ otherwise the universal cheer? 
fulness was amazing. “ V^e shall shake'down 
by to-morrow.” “We shall come all right in a 
day or so." “ We shall have more light a^sea.” 
Such phrases I heard everywhere, as 1 groped 
my way among chests and barrels - and beams 
and unstowed cargo and ring-bolts and Emi¬ 
grants, down to the lower deck, and thence 
up to the light of day again and to>my-former 
station. 

Barely, an extraordinary people in - their 
power of self-abstraction! All the former letter- 
writers were still writing calmly, and many 
more letter-writers had broken out in my 
absence. A boy with a bag of books in his 
hand and a slate under his arm, emerged from 
below, concentrated himself, in my neighbour¬ 
hood (espying n convenient skylight for his 
purpose), and went to work at a suiK as if he 
were stone deaf. A father- and mother and 
several young children on the main deck below 
me, had formed a family- circle close to the foot 
of the crowded restless gangway, where the 
children made a nest for themselves in a coil of 
rope, and the father and mother, she suckling 
the youngest, discussed family affairs as peace¬ 
ably as if they were in perfect retirement. I 
think the most noticeable characteristic in the 
eight hundred as a mass, was thei^ exemption 
from hurry. 

Eight hundred whatP “Geese, villain P” 
Eigtit hundred Mormons. t I, Uncommercial 
Traveller for the firm of Human Interest, Bro¬ 
thers, had come aboard this Emigrant Ship to 
see what Eight hundred Latter-Day Saints were 
like, and I.fc.vidv&hera (to the rput and over¬ 
throw of all my expectations) like what I now 
describe with scrupulous exactness. 

The Mormon Agent wjio ha£ - been active in 
getting theita together, and in ranking^the eon-, 
tract with my friends, the owners of, the-sing, 
to take them as far as New York on their.way 
to the Great Salt Lake, whs pointed out to.me. 
A compactly-made handsome man in black, ra¬ 
ther short, with rich-brown hair and beard, and 
clear bright eyes. Prom his speech, T should, 
set him down as American. Probably, a man 
who had “knocked about the world” pretty 
much. A man with a frank open maimer, and 
unshrmking look; - withal, a man of great quick-- 
ness. : Jit Relieve he! was wholly ignorant of my 
Uncommercial individuality, and consequently of 
my immense ,tjncb|emercuu. importance. 


Uncommercial. These are a very fine set of - 

people you have brought together'here. * - 

Mormon Agent. Yes, sir, they are a very . 
fine set of people. t 
Uncommercial (looking about). Indeed, I 
i&ink it'would ?be difficult to find Eight hun¬ 
dred people together anywhere else, and find so 
mUeli beauty and so much strength and capacity 
for work among tnem. 

ii Mormon Agent (not looking about, butlook- 
ing'steadily at Uncommercial). I think so.—We 
sent out about a thousand more, yes’day, from 
Liverpool i 

. Uncommercial. You ate not going with 
these emigrants P 

Mormjn Agent. No, sir. T remain. ^ 

, Uncommercial. But you‘have been in the , 
Mormon Territory ? 

Mormon Agent. Yes ; I l left Utah about 
three years ago. 

* UitcomIiercial. It is Surprising to me that 
these people are all so cheery, and make so little 
of the immense dfetance before them. 

Mormon Agent. Well, yon See; many of’em 
have friends out at Utah, and many of ’em look 
forward to meeting friends on the way. 
Uncommercial. On the way P 
Mormon Agent. This way*tis. This ship 
lands ’em in New York City. Then they go on 
by rail right away beyond St. Louis, to that 
part of the Banks of the Missouri where they 
strike the Plains. . There, waggons from^he set¬ 
tlement meet ’enj to bear ’em company on tlieir 
journey ’Crbss—rtwelve hundred miles about. 
Industrious people who come out to the settle¬ 
ment soon get waggons of their own, and so the 
friends of some of these will come down in their 
own waggons to meet ’em. They look forward 
to that, jreatly. 

Uncommercial. On their long journey across 
the Desert, ifo you arm them P 
. Mormon Agent. Mostly you would find 
they have armh of some kind or another already 
witn them. Such as had not arms we should 
arm across thePlahjs, for the general protection 
and defence. \ ' 

Uncommercial. Will these waggons bring 
down | any produce to the Missouri P 
Mormon Agent. T/Yell, since the war broke 
oqj, we’ve taken to growing cotton, and they’ll 
likely bring down cotton tb be exchanged for 
machinery. We - want machinery. Also we 
have .taken to growing indigo, which is a fine 
commodity for profit. It*has been found that 
tbe/cUmsto on the further side of the Great 
- Salt Lake suits well for raising indigo. 

Uncommercial. I am told that these people 
noM-bn board are principally from the South . 
of England P •' 

Mormon Agent. And from Wales. That’s 
true. 

URboMMEadkAL. Do you get many Scotch P 
Mormon Agrnt. Not many. 

■i Uncommercial. Highlanders, for instanceP 
-Mormon Agent. No,* not Highlanders. 

[ They ain’t .interested enough in universal bro- 

i therhood and peace and gOod wilL ' 
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Uncommercial. Tjie old fighting blood is 
strong in them? , - • 

Mormon Agent. Well, yes. And besides; 
they’ve -no faith. ...V 

Uncommercial ‘ (who hat been burning to 

f et at the Prophet Joe Smith, and seems to 
iscover an opening), Fatih, in—*4- 
Mormon Aoj.nt (far too many;'for Un¬ 
commercial). Well.— In anything!;- 
Similarly on this same head, the UncOmmercial 
underwent discomfiture from' a Wiltshire la¬ 
bourer : a simple fresh-coloured farUirlaboUrer, 
of eighLand-thirty.arhb at one time stood beside 
him looking on at new arrivals, and with whom 


ot ei"!it-ana-tmrty, who atonetime stooa oesiae 
him looking on at new arrivals, and with whom 
he held this dialogue: • 

Uncommercial. Weald you mirn^toy inking 


I’ve worked all my me o' Salisbury flam, right 
under the shadder o’> Stonehenge. "You mightn’t 
' think it, but I haive. * * 

Uncommercial. And a pleasant country too. 

Wiltshire. Ah! ’Tis a pleasant country. 

Uncommercial. Have you any family on 
board? 

Wiltshire. Two children, boy and gal. I 
am a widderer, J am, and I’m going out alonger 
my boy and gal. That’s my gal, and she’s a One 
gal o’ sixteen (pointing out the girl who is writing 
by the boat). I’ll go and fetch my boy. I’d 
like to show you my 'boy. (Here Wiltshire 
disappears, and presently comes back with a big 
shy boy of twelve, in a superabundance of boots, 
who is not at all dad to be presented.) He is 
a fine boy too, ana a boy fur to work! • (Bov 
having undutifully bolted, Wiltshire drops him.) 

Uncommercial. It must cost you# great deal 
of money to go so far, three strong. 

Wiltshire. A power of mone/. Tbeer ! 
Eight shillen a week, eight shillen a week, eight 
shillen a week, put hy out of the* week’s wages > 
for ever so long. » 

Uncommercial. I wonder h<?w you did it. 

Wiltshire (recognising in this a kindred 
spirit). See theer now! i wonder hoiw I done 
it! But what with r bit o’ subscription beer,' 
and what with a bit o’ belp thcer,#t were done 
at last, though I don’t hardly know how.% Then : 
it were unfort’net for ulg you see, as we got hep’ 
in Bristol so long—nigh a fortnight, it were— 
on accounts of a mistake wi’. Brother Haliiday. 
Swallec’d up money, it did, when we might have 
come straight on. ' * 

Uncommercial (delicately- approaching Joe 
Smith). You are or? the Mormon religion, of ) 
course? 

Wiltshire (confidently). O yes, J*m a Mor-. 
mon. (jj|hen reflectivelyi) I’m a Mormon. (Then, 
looking round the ship, feigns to descry a par¬ 
ticular friend in an empty spot, and evades the 
Uncommercial for evermore.) . 

After a noontide’ pause for dinner, during 
which my Emigrants were ndkrly all between- 
decks, and the £ma*fiu looked deserted, a 
general muster, took place. The muster was 
for the ceremony of passing tho Government 
Inspector and the Doctor. Those authorities 


or. two; and, knowiafttiufeJfc whole Eight 
hundred emigtenis to face with 

thetii,! took- toy. statite: ; Si!ii# t it& ,: 4wo.' ..They • 
knew, nothing whatever my 

testimony to the uspretandieg; gtehiStbess. ana 

f ood nature with which they discham i their 
uty, may be-of the greater worth. . -There was 
not the slightest flavour of the Circumlocution 
Office-about their; proceedings. - 
The emigrants Were now all on. deck. They 
were densely crowded aft, . and swarmed upon 
the poop-decfl like bees. Two or, three Mor¬ 
mon agents stood . ready to hand them on to the 


Inspector, and to hand them forward when they 
had passed. By what successful means, a special 
aptitude for organisation had beeniafused into- 
thesepe . le, I am, of course, unable to report. 
But I know that, even now, there was no dis¬ 
order, hurry, or difficulty. , 

All being ready, the first group are handed 
on. That member of the party who is entrusted 
with the passenger-ticket tor the whole, has been 
warned by one of the agents to have it ready, 
and here it is in his hand. In every instance 
through the whole eight hundred, without an 
exception, this paper is always ready. 

Inspector' (reading the ticket). Jesse Jobson, 
Sophronia Jobson, Jesse Jobsqn again, Matilda 
Jobson, William Jobson, Jane Jobson, Matilda 
Jobson§gain, Brigham Jobson, Leonardo Jobson, 
and Orson Jobson. Are you all here ? (glancing 
at the psftty, over his spectacles). 

Jesse Jobson Number Two. All here, sir. 

This group is composed oftm old grandfather 
and grandmother, their married son and his wife, 
and their family of children. Orson Jobson is 
a iittle child asleep m his mother’s arms. The 
Doctor, with a kind word or so, lifts up the 
corner of the mother’s shawl, looks at the child’s 
face, and touches the little clenched hand. If 
-we were all a|.weli as Orson Jobson, doctoring 
would be poor profession. 

Inspector. -Quite right, Jesse Jobson. Take 
your ticket, Jesse, and pass on. 

And away thejj go. Mormon agent, skilful 
and quiet, hands them on. Mormon agent, 
skilful and quiet, haada next party up. 


Inspector (r 
Cleverly and ' 
sister, en? 

Sister (yotu 
slow brother). " 
• Inspector. 
Take yooi tick: 


ading ticket again). Susannah 
flliam : cr and 

g woman of business, hustling 
es, qjr. 

'at j good, Susannah Cleverly.. 
, Susannah, and take care of it. 


Take you tick.,, susannan, ami take care ot it. 
: Ana away they go. - 1 
•' Inspector (taking ticket again). _ Sampson 
Dibble and Dorothy -Dibble (surveying a very 
old couple over his. spectacles, with some 
surprise). Your husband quite blind, Mrs. 
Dibble f , 

Mbs. Dibble. Yer, sir, he be stone-blind. 

MrsDibble (addressing the mast). Yes, sir, 
I be stone-blind.' 7 ■’ 

Inspector. That’s a bad job.' Take your 
tiaket, Mrs. Dibble, and don’t lose it, and pass 
on. 
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Doctor taps Mr. Dibble on the eyebrow with 

liis foreBtoger, and away they go. .' 

Inspectoe (taking ticket again). Anastatia, 
Weedle. ■ :. v , . 

Anastatia (a pretty girl, in a bright Gari¬ 
baldi, this morning elected by universal suffrage 
the Beauty of the Ship). That is mo, sir. 
v Inspectoe. Going alone, Anastatia P 

Anastatia. (shaking.her carls). I am with 
! Mrs. Jobson, sir, but.-I’ve got separated for the 
moment. ‘ 

Inspector. Oh! Toe arc with the Jobsons P 
Quite righto That’ll do, Miss Weedle. Don’t 
lose your ticket. 

Away she goes^and joins the Jobsons who are 
waiting for her, and stoops and. kisses Brigham^ 
Jobson—who appears to be considered too young^ 
for tlie purpose, by several Mormons tising 
twenty, who are looking on. Before her exten¬ 
sive skirts have departed from the casks r a decent 
widow stands there with four children, and so 
the roll goes. *' 

The faces of some of the Welsh people, among 
whom there were many old persons, were cer¬ 
tainly the least intelligent. Some of these emi¬ 
grants would have bungled sorely, but for the 
directing hand that was always ready. The in¬ 
telligence here was unquestiouablyofa low order, 
and the heads were of a poor type. Generally the 
case was the reverse. There' were many worn 
faces bearing traces of patient poverty and hard 
j work, and there was great steadiness qf purpose 
and much undemonstrative self-respect among 
this class. A few joung men were going singly. 
Several girls were going, two or three together. 
These latter I found it very difficult to refer back, 
in my mind, to their relinquished homes and pur¬ 
suits. Perhaps they were more like country 
milliners, and pupil teachers rather tawdily 
dressed, than any other classes of young women, 

I noticed,* among many, little ornaments worn, 

| more than one photograph-brooch t)f the Princess 
j of Wales, and also of the late Prim?? Consort, 
i Some single women of from thirty to forty, 

| whom one might suppose to be embroiderers, 

| or si raw-bonnet-makers, werf obviously going 
; out iu quest of husbands, as finer ladies go to 
1 India. That they had any distinct ( .notions of i», 

| plurality of husbands or \fivcs, I do not believe. 
To suppose fcr.-.'i.Aii/ grouper of whorg the ma¬ 
jority of emigrants were composed, pplyghmically 
possessed, would be to suppose an absurdity, 
j manifest 'to any one who* saw ,the fathers and 
j ■ mothers. 

i 1 should say (I had no mean's of ascertaining, 
the fact) that most familiar kinds of handicraft 
trades were represented here. Farm-labourers, 
shepherds, and the like, had their full share of 
representation, but I doubt if they prepon- 
! derated. It was interesting to see how the 
leading spirit in the, family circle never failed 
to show itself, even in tlie simple process of 
answering to the names as they werey,called, 
and checking off the owners of the names. 
Sometimes.it was the father, much oftener the 
; mother, sometimes a quick little girl second or 
j third in order of sqpioiity. ft. seemed to occur 


for the first time to somp heavy fathers, what 
large families they had; and their eyes rolled 
about, during the calling of the list, as if they 
half-misdoubted some other family to have been 
smuggled, into their own. Among all the fine 
handsome children, I observed biit two with 
marks upon their necks that were probably 
scrofulous. Out of the whole number of emi¬ 
grants, but one old woman was temporarily 
•set aside by the doctor, on suspicion of fever; 
but even she afterwards, obtained a clean bill of 
health. - 

When all had "passed,’band the afternoou 
began to wear on, a black box became visible on 
deck, which box was' in charge of certain per¬ 
sonages alpo in black, of whom only one had 
the conventional air of an i fine rant preacher. 
This box contained a supply p of hymn-books, 
neatly printed and got up, published at Liver¬ 
pool, and qjsfl in London at the “ Latter-Day 
Saints* Book Depot, 30, Jflorence-street.” Some 
copies were handsomely bound; the plainer 
were the more in request, and many were bought. 
Thd,title ran: "Sacred Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs for the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat ter- 
Day Saints.” The Preface, dated Manchester, 
1S40, ran thusThe Saints in this country 
have been very desirous for a Hymn Book 
adapted to their faith and worship, that they 
might sing the truth with an understanding 
heart, and express their praise joy and gratilude 
in songs adapted to the New and Everlasting 
Covenant. In accordance with their wishes, we 
have selected the .following volume, which we 
hope ‘will prove acceptable until a greater 
variety can be added. With sentiments of high eon- 
siderationandesteem, we subscribe ourselves your 
brethren iu the New and Everlasting Covenant, 
Brigham'- Young, Parley P. Pratt, John 
Taylou.” Fjom this book—by no means ex¬ 
planatory to myself of the New and Everlasting 
Covenant, and not at aE making my heart an 
understanding one on the subject of that mystery 
—a liymn was sung, which did not attract any 
great amount of attention, and was supported 
by a rather'select circle. But the choir in the 
boat was vew popular and pleasant; and there 
was torhave own a Band, only the Cornet was 
late in coming on board. In the course of the 
afternoon, a mother appeared from .shore, in 
search of her daughter, “ who had run away with 
the Mormons.” She received every assistance 
from the Inspector, but her daughter was not 
found to be on board. Thfi saints did not seem 
to me, particularly interested in finding her. 

Towards five o’clock, the galley became full 
of tea-kettles, 1 and an agreeable fragrance of tea 
pervaded the ship. There was no scrambling or 
jostling for the hot water, no iE humour, no quar¬ 
relling. As the Amazon was to sail with the 
next tide, and as it would not be high water be¬ 
fore two o’clockun the morning, ! left her with 
her tea in full attion, and her idle Steam Tug 
lying by, deputing steam and smoke for the time 
being to the Tea-ke'ttles. 

I afterwards learned that a Despatoh was sent 
home by the captain before he struck out into 
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the wide. Atlantic, highly extolling the behaviour 
of these’ Emigrants, 'and the perfect order and 
propriety of all their social arrangements. What 
is in store for the poor people on the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake, what nappy delusions they 
are labouring under now, on what miserable blind¬ 
ness their eyes may be opened then, I do not 
pretend to say. But I went on board their ship 
to bear testimony against them if they deserved 
it, as I fully believed they would; to ray great 
astonishment they did not deserve it; arid my 
predispositions and tendencies must not affect 
me as an honest fitness. I went over the 
Amazon’s side, feeling it impossible to deny that, 
so far, some remarkable influence had produced 
a remarkable result, which better known influ¬ 
ences have often gnissed.* * 


THE JUDfJ.E AND THE BISHOP. 

AN AUTHENTIC iiOJIAONOLE CHRONICLE, 

• • 

I. 

I mot, a city is old and staid; 

Long of pedigree, light of purse; 

Wedded to dulness for better for worse, 

And far too genteel for trade ! 

Imola lio^ at the Apenuine’s foot, 

Where the broad rich plain swj. ps out to the sea, 
Midway along the leg-seam of “ the Boot." 

A limb wrenched free 
l'rom the great Homan tree; 

Snatched and tugged for j battered and bought; 
l,eaguered and plundered; bandied and caught; 
Till Julius the fierce, of the triple crown, 

Clawed at it, gripped it, and crupehed it down. 

As a lawyer gobbles a fee. 

Since then lives Imola, dozily ever, , 

With a very grand bridge o’er a very Small river; 
Owning no lions, solemn or gay 
Save ils site on thelong Flaminian Way; 

Some heavy stone shields over cavernous porches 
With twistieumtwiriies of iron, for torches; 

The Via Flaminio, which nobody traces; 

Two glorified saints in two plate-glass cases; 

Some grim old palaces, stem and s(prk * 

In grim old thoroughfares, narrow and dark; 

One Arabic Codex, which nobody reads; 

And sundry old coaches (the Bishop's is one). 
Which trundle on holidays forth in the sun, 

And look as if vehicles, masteia and s 
Had just toddled out of the Ar£. 

Stay! I’d forgotten her modern claim 
To worthy note on the rolls of fame. 

Imola h<u had two sons of name; 


(Stepson*. tlSirf 
Dandled, aa^.fdd ^ ^ 

Till ruddy and ripe ffe ihepapSfl throne, 

Has the seventh P. M.warone. 

(Of course I don’t mean by those letters to tax him 
’■ as." ' • 

Anything meaner than, Pontifox MaxinrasO’ 

And John Mastai, his present Beatitude, 

Her other hope (a most promising child,: 

But a trifle, folks tell ns, too simple and mild), 

Was Bishop there twenty winters syne, 

Just then returned from a Southern latitude; 

An easy, cozy, smiling divine, 

Who played his billiards, and sipped his wine, 
Quavered bis mass without Aar or reproach, 

Gave his blessing, and rode in his coach 
Whenever the day was fine.* 
i He is the hero of Our story, 

Though he’d not yet come to popedom’s glory. 


* After this Uncommercial Journey was printed, 
I happened to mention the experience' it describes 
to Mr. Moncktoh MAnks, M.P. That gentleman 
then showed me an article of his writing, in The 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1862, which is 
highly remarkable for its philosophical and literary 
rcscarclL concerning these Latter-Day Saints. I 
find in itkhe following sentences: “ The Select Com¬ 
mittee of the Houso of Commons on emigrant ships 
for 1854 summoned the Mormon agent and pas¬ 
senger-broker before it, and came to the conclusion 
that no ships under the provisions of the * Pas¬ 
sengers Act’ could bo depended %pon for comfort 
and security in the same degree -as those under his 
administration. The * Mormon ship is a Family 
under strong and accepted discipline, with every 
provision for comfort, decorum, and internal peace." 


n. 

At Imola also lived Bernard Montasi, 
•E.v-Gonfalonifer > 

(As who bhould say, mayor). 

A good plain fellow, with grizzled hair, 

A dear grey eye, a bold bluff nose. 

And a beard that was bushy and grew as it chose. 
A cheerful soul as you’d wish to meet; 

Mild as the Bishop, but not so sweet, 

With twice the brains, and none of the blarney. 
Yet he had his share 
Of coil and care, 

Had Bernard Montani, Ex-Gonfalonier; 

For he was ex-judge of the censas too 
■ (Whatqyer such judges may have to do), 

And the Second ex with which ho was cursed, 

In right Boman fashion 
Of numeration, 

Gave twofold value and weight to the first, 

And touched his heart in the tenderost spot, 

For the judgeship brought cash, though the mayor- 
ship did not. 

And the young Montanis multiplied quick; 

Their butter grew thin, though thoiijiread was 
thick; “ 

And the Boi.ftn Curia, cruel and sly, 

Which o#ed him a grudge, it best knew why. 
Watching its time with a greedy eye, 

And marking the need, cut off tiio supply 
From the man jf hated and feared. 

For, to tell the cause of the sudden prostration 
UWun honour and ease, into quasi starvation, 
r Which lfy at the riot, 

Beyond all dispute, rilr m , 

Of Montahi’s . . we'll call it condign visitation; 
Twos . . . that truculent bushy beard! 


For thqse were -he days when Italian jaws 
Were mown with a scythe of Draconian laws, 
Which branded the bair on men's lips and chins 
As the outcrop of each of the deadly sius. 

Beards of all hues, and beards of all patterns, 
From sainted Loydla’s to Solon’s or Saturn’s, 
Beards of all grades, down to tuft and imperial, 
As contraband samples of peocant material, 

Were scored' on the ledgers of gendarme and 
ificst, V 

In capitallettera; The Mask or the Beast! 
And deemed on appendage as foul and outrageous 
As Mednsa’s snake head-dress, and much mure con¬ 
tagions. * 
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Ay! those were the days when, beggared and 
bound, 

Italy lav in her blank despair; 

Ankles fettered—face to the ground— 

Ashes clotting her radiant hair— 

Bared to the kiss of the despet’s lip— 

Bared to the lash of the Croat’s whip! 

“ Where is thy God ? Is he deaf or sleeping f” 
Laughed the tormentors, close at her ear. 

“ Sing us gay songs t Art thou hoarse with weep- 
ing?. 

Smile us gay smiles! Art thou cold with fear?” 
And the slavp stood pale at her masters’ revel; 

Spread the choice viands and poured the wine, 
Poured her sons' blood, and her daughters’ beauty, 
—Shuddering sick at her nameless duty— 

Into the cups of the Moloch-devil, I 

The huge blind idol of right Divine, 

Which sat and stared in its golden shrine, *■ 
Witli hand on knee, and impotdht feet, 

Stolidly glued to the judgment-seat; 

While evermore 

On the blood-stained floor, 

Its Piemens, and Augurs, and men of might, 
Wrought their fierce orgie to fever height, 

’Mid clank of scourges, and shriek ef slaves, 

And hollow tramp over echoing graves; 

Bound and round, 

Pounding the ground; 

While high overhead in cadence slow, 

The idol wagged its horrible poll 
To and fro ! To and fro 1 
Doggedly clanging the words of woe, 

“In statu quo! In statu quo 1” 

O’er the monstrous Carmagnole. r 


And so it was in the days I speak of 
That beards, and hats, and tricolored ties, 

Were thorns in Italian ruiets’ eyes; 

As signs and meanings 
Of radical leanings, 

Which somehow their subjects had got a trick of. 
And the Aflbtrian eagle, motherly bird! 

Teaching her eagletB to scratch and peck, 

Made them shrewd gaugers of look and word, 

And fed them on blood . . . from another a neck; 
Showed them hard lying was wiser than fighting, 
And proved that no good comes of reading and 
writing. ' 

Nay,, so far cherished tbeir irritation ,. 

At the joke of a “ so-called", Italian na.isn, ' 

That even if the factious, looked jro in their pain 
To a sky jtSst^W«lA iflJt a shower of rain, < 

Your true-bred birro would glower askance* 

At tlie rainbow spanning the cloud-expanse, 

And, setting his teeth, thus / ulkily ponder; 

“ Those rascals have some understanding up yonder! 
A tricolored signal 1 No sane maotpan doujit of it, , 
If the orange and blue went a little washed out 
of it!” 


Montani held, I am sorry to say, 

A perilous faith, for that place and day, 

About liberty, justice, political crimes, 

The Council of Trent, and thq,“ drift of the times;” 
As if blessing, not banning, came best ftom the 
altar, 

And “ Kcolesia” translated, ought not to mean halter. 
But, alas 1 with a nestful of mouths to feed, 

Men do strain a point in the hofiestest creed. 


Montani’s poor oil-cruse ran lower and lower, 

As his latest-born blessing w'as just to the fore. 

So when somebody talked of appealing to Borne, 
Mistress Montani said, “ Idling at home, 

And grumbling because people wouldn’t conspire, 
Was like using that oil-cruse to put out the fire 1 
If be, like so many, would pocket his pride, 

And beg back his judgeship ■ • • What ? ... Well 1 
had he tried ?” 

Thus, after ten days of storm or so, 

From morning to night, blow high, blow low, 
Montani made up big mind to go 
Straight off to Borne; to repudiate thinking; ' 

To barter his soul for mere eatyig and drinking; 

To look upon freedom as out of men’s reach, 

And strive to keep cool if some priestly adviser, 

Or laced humble servant of Pontiff or Kaiser, ' 
Should cbarce to remark, as be twiddled his ring 
(In a jocular tone, as a very smart thing), . 

Of beautiful Italy, grand in her shjiine, 

That she was but “amere geographical name," 

Or a farcical figure.of speech! 

• a * $ ts at at 

Our hero takes his resolve, in fine, 

And his place, for next Tuesday at half-after nine; 
Ti e* writes to a tried friend at Borne, to explain 
The cause of his coming, the how and the when, 
And to make the results of bis journey more feasible, 
Entreats him to grease every wheel that is greasable; 
Sets forth to a nicety how the case stands with him, 
And winds up, by hoping he soon shall shake hands 
with him. 

Then, jots down the done to be called upon first, 
Packs np his trunk. . . and prepares for the worst. 
But Mistress Montani had heard from a cousin, 

That the case would be settled at once, by a dozen 
Introductory words^if the Bishop wrote ’em, 

To tha.Cardinal Sec., the Pope’s factotum. 

So, her ghostly director, a Jesuit brother, 

Entreated the Bishop’s chief almoner’s mother 
To prefer a request, as humble as fervent, 

To Monsigf ore’s Brazilian servant. 

And on Sunday, after high mass and “ collation,” 
Montani (cot guessing 
Their servile finessing), 

With*d potent feeling of disinclination, 

—Hie frank grey eye a trifle sadder, 

But that beard as mad as of old, or madder— 

Stood tSte-h-tilte wijh Monsignore, 

Telling the rlgtitq and wrongs of his story, 

In a pleasanjprnom, with the windows wide, 


And a M;xic4n carrot perched at its side, 

-Which, riled by Montani’s beard, no doubt, 
Holloa’d “ A/uera!" which means, “ Get out 1” 


The Bishop smiled and looked sleek the while 
(Lord Burleigh’s shake was a'i'ool to his smile 1); 
And listening, smoothed with his lingers taper 
The whity-brown sheet of a Homan paper, 

Which tol4 in its foreign intelligence” how 
In feaT of a Carbonaro,row 

The young King of Naples, called a/?erward$ 
Botfba, 

Had lately most luckily bagged a good number 
Of dangerous characters, fifteen or twenty, 

In the jail of Saint Mary, sumamed “ Apparent*,’’ 
Or “Apparent," nibst likely because 'twos so plain, 
Once in, that no soul would get out on’t again. 
Quoth tho Bishop : “ Be Seated 1 
You’re shamefully treated, 

Dear sir 1 and your enemies mat be defeated. 
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Such men as yon have a moral force. ... 

I knew you by name; and by sight , . . of 
course I” 

Here be stroked his face 
With significant grace ; 

And hie smile, as plain as a smile could convey it, 
Meant, 11 Birds of a feather ... if one dared say it!” 
Montani bowed . . . and once again 
The plausible prelate pitched off his strain : 

“ To Home ? ay, surely. Your thought’s my own. 
Such men as you should be seen and known. 

If I can help you . . . Don’t say no I 
A letter ? . .. with pleasure! When do you go ? 
Tuesday ? You’ll call on tbe minister, ell ? 

I'll write him a line without delay. 

Send when you please, for it. Pedro! the door! 
Would I had known of your case before! 

Be sure, what his Eminence can, he’ll do l 
Good morning! Take courage! Such men as 
you!” .... 

Here Montani went out, half glad, half sorry; 

But fancied ho heard, through his mental flurry, 

The parrot (which looked too lazy to buage) ’ 
Jerk out in chuckling tones, as be hung 
Pompously sucking his fat grey tongue, 

Something which might be, if said or sung, • 
The Mexican Spanish for. .. “Fudge!” 


Tbe Bishop hummed a Gregorian tune 
As he wrote two letters that afternoon. 

Both were enclosed in the self-same manner. 

And sealed with a Paschal Lamb and a banner. 
Both hud “ Dear brother" atop of the sheet, 

Both .were in characters pretty and neat, 

With a superscription as nest and as pretty, 

“ Ilis Eminence Cardinal Sec. Bernetti.” 

Both had “ Mastai” subscribed In conclusion^ 

And both had superlatives strewn in profusion. 
He laid them both on the same burean. 

And patted them smooth aa he placed them so; 
And there you might see a dash and a 'Jot, 
Which only one of the pair had got. 

Then, with his red-tasselled hat on hip head— 

For the time had come for his daily ramble— 

The Bishop rang for his lacquey, and said, • • 

“ Pedro! Those letters . .. make.no jumble. 
That for the post, with the dash ... look there! 
This for Montani; and pray jake ca.uk!” 

Ami Pedro, the gravest of lacqueys and men, 
(Who’d never fallen into a blunder tiikthon), 

With a nose like a hawk, and an eye 
A lay brother once, of a convent at Goa—j 
While trying his utmost to give satisfaction. * 
Made one small mistake, which reversed the trans¬ 
action; 

Sent the letter undasbed to the post, like a zany, 
And delivered the othcr^ himself, to Montani! 

n. 

The sun was enough to bake you brown, 

When the “Boman Express” drove out of the 
te»n, 

With its phssengers packed ip a jingling machine, 
Very high on the springs; of a sickly pea^green; 
With three horses, a postboy who cracked’ a huge 
whip, 

And rope harness enough to have rigged out a ship. 

Wearily, wearily, onwards it bow. 

The poor souls were gjjmy with dust to the core, 
And some of them smoked; and most of them swore! 
But whether from weariness, sun-stroke, or sorrow, 
Montani fell ill at an inn on tbe morrow; 


Lay there a fortnight, carsing his fate, 
Then fevered, and jaded, 

And almost light-headed, 

Scurried to Borne at a desperate rate, 
And met .vitb his friend 
At the journey’s end, 

Just inside tbe Popolo gate. 


Then there was a kissing, embracing, and greeting. 
Such as bearded Italians indulge in on meeting. 

The Boman welcomed his friend with a jest, 

And hailed him “Sir Judge,” as it seemed, without 
reason; * 

Which poor sad Montani thought quite out of season, 
And rather unfeeling at best! 

But once tbe embracing and kissiflg got over, 

He (looking glum as a jilted lover, 

And hearing the other say, “ Fortunate wight!”) 
Seemed three parts ready to sob ontright; 

And cried abruptly, “ What can I do ? 

You’ll never teach me to fawn or to soe!” 

“ Do!” quoth the friend. “You insatiable fellow! 
Your business is all but done, 4 tell you! 

A man that’s blest with such high protection 
Has but to vote for his own election. 

With a Cardinal Minister’s help to win it, 

His suit is won, or the devil’s in it!” 

Montani stared—Montani stuttered— 

“Minister! . . . Suit!” . . . was all he uttered, 
While the other ran on, as his. tongue were buttered. 
“ Ay I when I angled, with congee and smirk 
. (Just as you bade me), 

For friends that could aid me, 

I found that Bernetti was doing my work; 

Praising yefur principles np like a brother’s; 
Painting some traits out, and sketching in others; * 
Making you look a few shades less rhapsodical 
Than your namesake the saint; you regenerate 
prodigal! 

I thought to be sure ’tsjas a marvellous thing, 

But ... we know that a she-wolf once - suckled a 
king! 

And now . . . (Don’t look helpless, as though I 
spoke Greek to you!) 

Go to BenjpttjM Perhaps he’s at home. 

You’ve got tg thank him, and he wants to speak to 
you. 

Say you’ve arrived hut this instant at Borne.” 

“ Stop I I’ve a letter of recommendation” . . . 
Groaned poor Montani, whose strength was spent. 

I per baceo 1 you're sure of your station, 

^ Don't wait to find if»l* 

Ho!ll never miryt it ^__ 

Go, if jeu’re’wise!” . . . sSSfSftraRtni'went 


Down in the court,yard are columns and coaches, 
Up the great staircase, marbles and gold, 

9ver each, portpi jHoutani approaches, 

Through’aach high room 
With its statues and gloom, 

Booms that seemed infinite— 

(One had a Nymph in it) 

Droops the rich door curtqin, fold upon fold. 

. In the great, 1 hall are prelates coltoquing. 

On goes Montani ... a lacquey before 
Whispers his name, as he’d scarce let the rogue 

if ... ‘ 

Heav’ns! Monsignorc comes out to the door! . . . 
Beckons him onward . . . Montani, grown stronger, 
Stammers . . . “The Bishop ... a Btranger . . , 
excuse” 1 . . . 
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At.the famous journey which ended in nought, 

He said ... they were silting at table—“ My dear! 

I was the c|unce, 

Let us say it at once— 

For thinking to catch, where 'twas sure I'd get 
caught ' 

But for ode little error ._. . remember, my life! 

You might now he a relict, instead of a wife; 

For our Xewnndiiuimi all are the same, 

They never forgive one for winning a game, 

But sooner or later, the blood-sucking crew 
Wiu back what they’d lost, and with interest too ! 
Though the price they exact from a recreant sinner 
Depends on the pastoral grade of the winner, 

And varies in hei|ht 
AFith the strength of his spite, 

From a violent death, to an abstinence-dinner; 

For a friar, when foiled, holds his peace, and contrives 
To work out hit wiB through our mothers and wives, 
By fast-days, and pedance, and pious suggestion, 
While a BishSp enraged, 

Gets you quietly caged, 

And Servus Servorum applies you ‘ the ^uestten.’ , 
You know ‘ cats’ children,’ the proverb goes, 

‘ If you rear ’em on innocent gruel or rice, 

Or anything else farinaceous and nice,’ 

—Opportunity serving— 1 are sure to catch mice? 

Besides, ’twas my fault to euppose 
That priests and ... no matter ! . . . could ever 
forgive, 

And to look for a flaw 
In that good old saw; 

‘ Buy a watch, or marry a wife, 

Or fail out with a churchman and come to strife, 
And you'll be in hot water as long as you live !’ ” 

XVI. 

Summers and winters have passed along, 

And proved that Montani was not in the wrong. 

The “cat’s child” he spoke of—frugivorous crea¬ 
ture!— 

When mantled and crowned, on the Chair of Saint 
Peter, f 

Still true to his instincts, seemed courteous aud canny, 
And played with his mice, as he pia^pd with Mon-, 
tani; 

Sat purring and soft as a chinchilla muff, . • 

Till he wbipt out his talons .. ."and that was 
enough! 

For sucklings and seedlings, whatever their dowor 
Of minikin passion, or instinct,*or power, 

Are sires in long clothes, ^ ^ J 

As all the world knows, ’ , 

To the adult creation that out of them 

Each little fatlierkin, weak and unripe, " •>» 

Carries his programme in diamond type, v • 
Stamped with a wise “ So be it 1” i 
T he seedling shut in the acorn’s heart 
Is an oak-tree perfect in every part, 

Waiting fur warmth to free it, 

A Dauphin in frocks, killing rabbits for fun, 

Has his battue of heretics [yet underdone) j 

On tho brain that in time shall decree it. J 

Grimalkjn the mouser’s a kitten grown stale, 

Ajjith her ^erceness and fun on a miniature scale, 
And a frog’s but a tadpole—minus tho talk— 

For such as have eyes to see it. - 
The self-same phases of germination 
Hold with each sex, and every station, 

And keep to the self-same mefeure; 

Whether their Lordships strut tho scene, 

In broadcloth, bullion, or bombazine; 

Or their Ladyships* flutter in silks and laces, 

And swim about with Iierodios-paces, 


To win, by right of fine aim and graces 
Somo true heart’s blood for their pleasure. 

But, of all men living, in whom appear 
Their letters patent, distinct and dear,. 

As in the blade—so in the ear-r 
As in the root—so in the flower— 

Commend me to wicldcrs of priestly power! 

Each, from the Sacristan up to the Saint. 

Is signed with a stamp (which we may see or mayn’t), 
Tattooed beyond reach of soap; 

And to prove the rule in Us moral grade, 

This tale will tell, how, in tricks of trade, 

A Cardinal Bishop jof zeal intense 
la—speaking of course in a spiritual sense— - 
Papa to a reigning Pope! * 


• INNOCENTS’ DAY. 

Osatlie evening- of Wednesday, the third of 
June, a contest ^as . waged between the two 
guardian angels respectively typifying Pleasure 
and Duty, who are appointed to watch over the 
humble person of the present writer. These 
contests are of by no means nnfrequent occur¬ 
rence ; but as this. was a specially sharp tussle, 
and as it ended by'Duty getting the best of it— 
which is very seldom the case—I feel bound to 
record it. This humble person was, on the occa¬ 
sion in question, seated in his small suburban 
garden, on a rustic seat (than which he ventures 
to opine in regard to the hardness of tho surface 
to be sat upon, its slipperiness, its normal damp¬ 
ness, and the tendency of its knobbly formation 
towards irritation of the spinal cord, there cannot 
be a more distressing piece of furniture), was 
smoking an after-dinner pipe, and was contem¬ 
plating the glowing relics of the splendid day 
fast being swallowed up in the grey of the even¬ 
ing, when he felt a slight (mental) tap on his 
left shoulder, and became aware of the invisible 
presence of Pleasure. 

“ Lovely evening 1” said Pleasure. 
"GorgeojjU” said present writer, who had 
had his dinner, and was proportionally enthu¬ 
siastic. 

“ Splendid for Aspot to-morrow!” 
‘kMag-nifiecnt!” 

^ You’ll go, of course ?•’ 

Mental tap on my light shoulder, and still 
small voice : “ Yoi?ll do sort!” 

Ha! ha !‘I thought, Duty has come to the charge 
then. ' 

“Well!” I hesitatedj>“you see, I-” 

“What!” exclaimed Pleasure, “ are you in any 
dbubt ? ’Think of the drive down the cool calm 
Windsor Park with the big umbrageous trees, 
the blessed stillness, the sweet fresh, air! Then 
the course, so free and breezy, the odour of the 
trodden turf, the excitement of the race, 
the-” 

“Think of how to pay your tailor,” whispered 
Duty; “.the triumphGf a receipted bill, the com¬ 
fort of knowing that you’re wearing your own 
coat and not Schnipp and Company’s property! 
Stick to your great work on Logarithms; be a 
man, aud earn yourlnoney.” 
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“ You’ll kill the man!” said Pleasure, begin¬ 
ning to get angry. “ You know what all work and 
no play makes Jack.” 

“His name isn’t Jack, and if it were, what 
then?” retorted Duty. “ Do you know what all 
play and iio work makes a man, or rather what 
it leaves him ? A pnrposeless idiot, a shambling 
loafing idler, gaping through his day, and wasting 
other people’s precious time. Ah! if some of 
your followers, ‘votaries of pleasure,’ as they’re 
called, both male and female, bad some perma¬ 
nent occupation for only a few hours of the day, 
the sin, apd crime, and misery that now degrade 
the world might be reduced by at least one- 
half!” 

“Don’t talk of my followers, if you please, old 
lady!” shouted Pleasure, highly indignant. “ No 
need to say that none are * allowed’ in yqpr case,- 
I should think. "With your horribly stern ideas 
you»do far more mischief than I. Ever holding 
you before their eyes, men slave and slave untiF 
such wretched life* as is left them terminates 
at middle age; seen through your glasses, life is 
a huge sandy desert, watered by the tears of the 
wretched pilgrims, but yielding no blade of hope, 
no flower of freshness. I hate such cant!” 

“ Madam!” said Duty, with a grave courtesy, 
“ your language is low. I leave you.” 

“And I leave you, you old frump 1” And both 
guardian angels floated away: Pleasure, as she 
passed, bending over me, and murmuring in my 
ear, “ You’ll go to Ascot!” 

But when I came in-doors and examined the 
contents of my cash-box, I found that the waters 
were very low indeed; when X looked on my 
desk and saw about fifteen written slips of paper 
(my great work on Logarithms) on the right- 
hand side, and about five hundred perfectly blank 
and virgin slips on the left; when I thought of 
the bills that were “ coming on,” and of the bills 
that had recently passed by wi(jiout having been 
" met,” I determined to stick steadily to my work, 
i and to give np all idea of the races. In this' 
state of mind I remained all night, and—shutting 
my eyes to the exquisite beauty of the day—all 
; the early morning, and in which state of mind I 
! still continued, when, immediately after bWk- 
| fast, I was burst in tfpon by dppenhart — of 
course '.rwk^-w-ii^et. ~ 

It is a characteristic of Oppcnhar{*b always to 
j be waving tickets! A good fellow.with nothing 
particular to do (he is ip a goyemment office), he 
has hit upon an excellent method of filling up his 
leisure by becoming a member of every imagin¬ 
able brotherhood, guild, society, or chapter, for 
the promotion of charity and the consumption 
of good dinners. What proud position he holds 
in the grand masonic body lam unable positively 
to state. On being asked, he replies that he is a— 
something alphabetical, I’m afraid to state what, 
but a very confusing combination of letters,— 
then be is an Odd Fellow, and an did Friend, 
and-.a-L^WlBg Brother, and a Rosicrucian, and a 
ZorCfii^vIjKnd a Druid, and a Harmonious Owl, 
M^«]f.|^|»ent Buffalo, imade this latter dis¬ 


covery myself, for having been invited by,a con¬ 
vivial friend to dine at the annual banquet of his 
v herd,” I found thereOppenhart, radiant in apron 
and jewel aud badge, worshipped by all around. 
He has drawers full of aprons, ribbons, stars, and 
“insignia,” he is always going to initiate a novice, 
or to pass a decree, or to instain arch, or to be 
steward at a festival, and he is always waving 
tickets of admission to charitable dinners, where 
yon do not enjoy yourself at all, and have to sub¬ 
scribe a guinea as soon as the cloth is drawn. So 
that when I saw the card in lus hand 1 made np 
my mind emphatically to decline, andcommcneed 
shaking my head before he could utter a word. 

" Oppenhart, once for all, I won’t 1 The 
Druids sit far too late, and there’s always a 
difference of opinion among the Harmonious 
Owls. I’ve got no money to spare, and I won’t 
go.” 

“Well, but you’ve been boring me for this 
ticket for the last three years!” says Oppenhart. 
“ Don’t you know what to-day is ? it’s Innocents’ 
Day.” 

•I thought the Innocents were some newbrothcr- 
hood to which he had attached himself, and I 
rebelled again, but he explained that he meant 
thus metaphorically to convey that that day was 
the anniversary meeting of the charity children 
in St. Paul’s, a gathering at which I had often 
expressed a wish to be present, and for which he 
had procured me a ticket. “ Got it from Brother 
Pugh, J.G.W., Bumblepuppy Lodge of York¬ 
shire, No. 1, who is on the committee; don’t 
tell Barker I gave it yon, or I should never know 
peace again.” 

Captain Barker is Oppenhart’s shadow, dresses 
at him, follows Mm into his charities, his dinners, 
and hi% clubs, and though but a faint reflex of 
the great original, yet, owing to the possession 
of a swaggering manner and a bow-wowy voice, 
so r patronises Ms Mentor that the latter’s life is 
a burden to Mm. 

I promised not to tell Barker, I took the 
ticket, I decided to go, and I went. Even Duty 
could,not have urged much against such a visit, 
the modp^f transit to which was the sixpenny 
onufttw? My card was admissible between ten 
fugji twelve, but it was scarcely eleven when I 
{reached St. Paul’s, and I thought I would amuse 
myseii by watching the arriving company. Car¬ 
riages were pouring into the churchyard thick 
and fast, a few hired flys, but principally pri¬ 
vate vehicles, sedate in r colour, heavy in build, 
filled with smug gentlemen, smugger ladies 
and demure daughters, driven by sedate coach¬ 
men, alid conveying serious footmen behind, 
drawn by horses wMch had a Clan-samite air 
•utterly,different from the prancing tits of'the 
Parks—sober easy-going animals, laying well to 
collar, and doing the work cut out for them in' 
all seriousness and gravity. Preceded by beadles, 
gorgeous creltures in knobbly gowns and cock¬ 
ades like black fans ia.thgir hats (who, however, 
were so utterly unable to make any impression 
on the crowd that they had themselves to enlist 
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the services of, and to bo taken in tow by, the where can Jenkins have got to; hack, sir!, the 
police), flanked by the clergymen of the parish, other side of that railing, do you hear me P back, 
generally painfully modest at'the gaze of the sir!” the sniggering steward, to whose charge 
multitude, the troops of charity children came the ladies are usually confided; the active 
pouring in from every side; and, round each door steward, who springs over benches and arranges 
was gathered an admiring crowd, principally com- chairs; the passive nothing-doing steward, who 
posed of women, watching, the entrance of the looks on, and takes all the credit (not anuncom- 
schools. The excitement among these good people mon proceeding in the world at large) ; and the 
was very great. “ Here’s our school, mother!” misanthropic steward, who has been “ let in” for 
cried a big bouncing girl of eighteen, evidently his stewardship, who loathes his wand and leaves 
“ in service.” “ Look at Jane, ain’t she nice ? it in a dark corner, who hates his medal and tries 
Lor, she’s forgot her gloves 1” and then she to button his coat over it, who stares grimly at 
telegraphed at a |remendous rate to some- everything, arifi who has only one hope left—“to 
body who didn’t see lief, and was loud in her get out of the place.” - Types of all these generic 
wailing. Two old women were very politely classes were in St. Paul’s, a§ they are in all 
confidential to each other. “Yes, mem, this is charitable gatherings. Most excited of all 
St. Saviour’s School, mem, and a goo'd school it were four holding plates, two 1 on either side the 
is, incm!” “Ob, I know it well, mem! which door»aud as each knot of people climbed the 
it was my parisl? until 1 moved last Janiwarry, steps, the stewards rattled the plates until the 
and shall always think of partin’ 'jfith regret, shillings and half-sovereigns sprung up and 
mem!” “Ho, indeed,mem! Now, to be sure! leaped about as they do under the movement- 
‘VVos you here last year, mem ? No, you wos not! compelling horsehair of th? conjuror. 

Ah, it wos a wet day, a dreadful disappointment. Proceeding, I found myself under the grimd 
mem! though our children made the best dh it, dome of St. Paul’s, in the middle of an arena 
the boys wore their capes, and the gals wos sent with a huge semicircular wooden amphitheatre 
in cabs, they wos!” Nearly everywhere the of seats, tier above tier, on either side of 
sight of the children made a pleasant impression, me, the pulpit facing me, and, at my back, 
I saw two regular Old Bailey birds, with the the vast depth of the cathedral reaching to the 
twisted curl and the tight cap and the grease- west entrance completely thronged with people, 
stained fustians stop to look at them, and one of The amphitheatre, reserved entirely lor the 
them, pointing with his pipe, said in quite a soft children, presented a very carious appearance, 
voice to the other, “ Reg’lar pretty, ain’t it ?” A painted black board, or in some instances 
The boys at St. Paul’s School left off their play a gay banner inscribed with the name of the 
and rushed at the grating whifch separates them school, was stuck up on high as a guide. Thus 
from the passers-by and howled with delight: 1 read: Ludgate Ward, Langboum Ward, llains’ 
the omnibus mon pulled up short to let the chil- Charity; and the children were seated in rows 
dren cross, and, possibly out of respect for such 0 ne under the other, ranging from the top of the 
youthful ears, refrained from favouring their wooden erection to the bottom. A thin rope, or 
horses with any of their favourite appellations; rail, divided one school from the other. Several of 
only one person sneered—a very little person in the schools had already taken their places, the 
human form, who climbed with difficulty j»to a boys at tbo bagk and the girls in the front, in 
high Hansom. He was evidently Ascot bound, their moddft little kerchiefs, their snowy bibs 
and, as iic drove off, b'ghted a very big cigar, and tucke*, their (in many instances) remark- 
wliich stuck out of his moqfh like a bowsprit, ably picturesque caps, and their dresses in heavy 
This majestic little person onrled his litriLo lip at hues of various spber colours. Between two 
the mildness of our amusement., sqj^Sols thus settled down would come a blank 

I went round, as my ticket dirfcteom^Ato the ^aceyet unqpcupied, and thus the amphitheatre 
north door of the cathedral, and founW&J^j<F looked like the windoV of some liucndraper’s 
trance gaily covered in with canvas, snftounqpd shop, as J. have seen it by some 

by a crowd of gazers, and guarded by suc\ large- unskilful hand, with rivulets of pretty ribbons 
whiskered and well-fed policemen as oily the meandering from one common source, but with 
City cau produce. Up some 3teps, and into the bits of the framework on which they rested 
grasp of the stewards, duly decorated with blue showing between. 

watch-ribbons and gold medals like gilt crown- • Half-past elevin, and the seats specially re¬ 
pieces. Stewards of alt sorts—the bland steward, served for holders of tickets are becoming full: 
“This way, if you please. Your ticket? thank elderly spinsters with poke bonnets and black 
' yfiu. 'fertile left; thank you!” with a bow aud mittens, pretty girls with full crinolines and 
a smile as though you had done him personal large brass crosses on ^heir red-edged prayer- 
favour in coming; the irritable steward, short, books, a good many serious young men, whose 
stout, and wiping his stubbly head with one appearance gives mea g^erhl notion of the coin¬ 
hand, motioning to the advancing people with miltec (|f a literary iifttitution, and a few languid 
the other—" Go back, sir ! go Sick, sir! Can’t and expensive men, who seem utterly lost, and 
you hear? Jenkins,4;nm these—Jenkins! where .gaze vacantly about them through rimless eyc- 
the dev—-—” (cdt short by nudge from bland glasses; the clergy in great force; short stout old 
steward, who whispers). “Ab, I forgot! 1 mean gentlemen with ift necks to speak of, only 
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crumpled rolls of white linen between their chins 
and their chests; tall thin old gentlemen with 
throats like cranes, done np in stiff wliite slocks 
with palpable brass buckles showing over their 
coat collars; bland mellifluous younggcntlemenin 
clear-starched dog-collars and M.B. waistcoats; 
and a few sensible clergymen wearing their beards 
and not losing one whit of reverend or benign ap¬ 
pearance thereby. I take my scat next a pompous 
old gentleman in shiny black, who wears a very 
singular pair of gloves made of a thin grey shiny- 
silk with speckles cunningly inwoven, which 
make his hand look like a salmon’s back, a stqpt 
old gentleman who pushes me more than I like, 
and then scowls at me, and then says to his 
daughter : “ Too hot! too close 1 we’d better 
have stopped at Shooter’s Ill,” in which senti¬ 
ment I mentally concur. Now, the last vacant 
spaces between the schools arp filled up, £nd the 
children arc so tightly packed that one would 
think every square inch must have been mea¬ 
sured beforehand atd duly allotted. Each semi¬ 
circle is like a sloping bed of pretty flowers. 
AV'aitc is the prevailing colour, interspersed with 
lines of dark blue, light blue, slate, grey, and, 
here and there, a vivid bit of scarlet; such 
coquettish little caps, puffed, and frilled, and 
puckered as though by the hands of the most ex¬ 
pensive French clear-sf.archers'A such healthy 
happy littlo faces, with so much thoroughly 
English beauty of bright eye, and ruddy lip, and 
clear glowing complexion. Ah! the .expenditure 
of yellow soap that must take place on the morning 
of Innocents’ Day ! All looked thoroughly clean 
and well, and, like the gentleman at his theological 
examination when asked to state which were the 
major and which the minor prophets, 1 “ wish to 
make no invidious distinctions.” Yet I cannot 
refrain from placing on record that the girls of 
two of the schools had special adornments, the 
damsels of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, wearing a rose 
in their waistbands, while eachoof the little 
maidens of Aldgate Ward boreanobegay of fresh 
wild flowers. 

Twelve o’clock, the children all rise up, and all 
heads are turned towards 'the south doqr. I 
look round in that direction and behold iN&t 
elderly man, in a black gown and"a curled wig 1 
like a )4i>^sHr,«r<pc<infully' toiling under the 
weight of an enormous gilt mace,‘which he 
carries across his arms after the fashion of 
pantomime-warriors generally. My pompous 
neighbour stirs up bis daughter with his elbow, 
and whispers, with great revffcnce, “ The Lqal 
Mayor, my dear!” This great magnate is, how¬ 
ever, unable to bo present, but sends as his 
representative an alderman. There are the 
sheriffs appropriately dressed, this broiling June 
day, in scarlet gowns tfimraed with fur, wearing 
enormous chains, and, looking altogether cool 
and comfortable. They aq-e ushered into their 
seats with muc h e eagaony, the elderly barrister 
puts the maWjJjijBSjlhe top of a pew, and seats 


himself immediately under the pulpit, in an 
exhausted condition. Two clergymen appear 
behind a raised table covered with red doth; 
and, at a given signal, the children proceed to 
their prefatory prayer, all the girls covering 
their feces simultaneously with their little white 
aprons; this lms a most singular effect, and, 
for the space of a minute, the whole amphi¬ 
theatre looks as though populated with those 
“veiled vestals” with whose appearance the 
cunning sculptor-haind of Signor Monti made us 
familiar. 

■ When the children rise again, there rises 
simultaneously in a tall red box, like a Punch’s 
show with the top off, an energetic figure in a 
surplice, armed with a long stick; the organ 
begins to play, and, led by thejnan in the surplice, 
the children commence the Hundredth Psalm, 1 
which is sung in alternate verses, the children 
on the right taking the first verse, and tire 
secoild bdmg taken np by those on the left. I 
had heard much of this performance, and, like 
all those things of which we hear much, I was a 
little disappointed. 1 had heard of people being 
very much affected; of their bursting into tears, 
and showing other signs of being overcome. I 
saw nothing of this. The voices of the children 
were fresh, pure, and ringing; but where I stood 
at least, very close to the choir, there was a 
shrillness in the tone, which at times was dis¬ 
cordant and almost painful. There was also a 
marked peculiarity in the strong sibillatipn given 
to the letter “S” in any words in which it 
occurred. • r 

Several times during the ensuing service the 
children sang much in the same mannci*, and 1 
began to think that all I had heard was overrated, 
when aijler a sermon during which many of them 
had refreshed themselves with more than forty 
winks, and considerably more than forty thousand 
nods, they burst into the glorious Hallelujah 
chorus. Tha. result was astonishing. I cannot 
describe it. At each repetition of the word 
“ Hallelujah,” by the four thousand fresh voices, 
you felt your eyes Sparkle, and your checks glow. 
Thei-e'teLs sense of mental and physical cxhilara- 
tion^mwfii Lpot only felt myself, but marked in 
t ajli 14’hd me. Now for the first time I under¬ 
stood bow the effect of which I had been told 
had been produced; now I comprehended how 
the y intelligent foreigner” (who is always 
brought forward as a reference) had said that 
such a performance could not be matched in the 
world. 

As I left the building the money-boxes were 
rattlingogain, and I, and many others, paid in our 
mites in gratitude for what we had scen.aud heard. 

1 hope the cliildren enjoyed tlicmsClvcs after¬ 
words ; t hope they had not merely an intellectual 
treat. The end crowns the work, they say. Iu ’ 
this case the work had been admirably performed, 
and I hope tint the end which crowned it con¬ 
sisted of tea and buns. 
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VERY HARD CASH. 

. • „ 

*ET mil AUTHOR OP “ IT IS KEVEE TOO LATE TO MEND. 


CHATTER XVIII. # . 

Chronology. 

The Hard Cash sailed fromCanton months 
before the boat race at Henley recorded in 
Chapter I.; but it landed in Barkington a fort¬ 
night after the last home event I recorded in its 
true series. Chapter IX. 

Now this fortnight, as it happens, was fruit¬ 
ful of incidents; and must be dealt with at once. 
After that, “ Love” and “ Cash,” the converging 
branches of this story, will flow together in' one 
stream. 

• 

Alfred Hardie kept faith with Mrs. Dodd, and, 
by an effort she appreciated, forbvre to express 
his love for Julia except by the pen. He toflk 
in Lloyd’s shippiug news, and got it down by 
rail in hopes there would be something about 
the Agra: then be could call at Albion JVilla; 
Mrs. Dodd had given him that loophole: 
meantime he kept noping for an invitation: 
which never came. 

Julia was now comparatively happ^: and so In¬ 
deed was Alfred: but then the male of our 
species likes to be superlatively happy, not 
comparatively; and that Mrs. Dodd forgot, or 
perhaps had not observed. J 

One day Sampson was at Albion T.ilAjand 
Alfred knew it. Now, though it waS a poSNf 
honour with poor Allred not to hang IpM 
after Julia until her father’s return, heVhad 
a perfect right to lay in wait for Sampson, aid 
liear something about her; and he was Jo 
deep in love that even a word at second hand 
from her lips was a drop 8f dew to his heart. 

So he strolled up towards the Villa. He had 
nearly reached it, when a woman ran past him 
making the most extraordinary sounds; f can 
only describv.it as screaming under her breath. 
Though lie ohly saw her baok, Le recognised 
Mrs. Maxley. One back diifereth from another, 
whatever you may have been told to the contrary 
in novels and plays. He called to her: site 
took no notice, and darted wildly ifilo the gate 
of Albion Villa. Alfred’s ouriosity was excited, 
and he ventured to put his head over the gate. 
But Mrs. Maxley had disappeared. 

Alfred had half a mind to go in and inquire if 


anything was the matter: it would be a good 
eEbuse. . 

While he hesitated, the dining-room window 
was thrSwn violently up, and Sampson looked 
out: “Hy! Hardie!■ my good fellow! for 
Heaven’s sake a fly 1 and a Lust one!” 

It was plain something, very serious had 
occurred: so Alfred flew towards the nearest fly- 
stand. On the way, he fell in with a chance fly 
drawn up at a public-house; lie jumped on the 
box and drove rapidly towards Albion Villa. 
Sampson was hobbling to meet him—he had 
sprained his ankle or would not have asked for 
a conveyance—to Save time he got up beside 
Alfred, and told him to drive hard to Little 
Friar-street. On the way he explained hurriedly: 
Mrs. Maxley had burst in on lnm at Albion Villa 
to say her husband was dying in torment: and 
indeed the symptoms she gave were alarming, 
and, if correct, looked very like lock-jaw : but 
her description had been out short by a severe 
attack, which choked her and tamed her speech¬ 
less and motionless, and white to the very lips : 

“ ‘Oho,’ sis I, ‘brist-pangl’ And at such a 
time, ye know. But these women are as un¬ 
seasonable as th’ are unreasonable. Now Angina 
pictoris, or brist-p^ig, is not curable through the 
lungs, nor thovstomiek, nor the liver, nor the 
stays, nor tkefaucepan, as the bunglintinkerin- 
dox of the schools pretind; but only through 
that mighty mainspring the Brain: and instid of 
going meandering to *the Brain round by the 
stom 1 ;*, and so giving the wummaniotso’ time 
first, which is the scholastic practice, £ 
rint at the Brain dire 1 *, took fepuff o’ 

|>ut m’ arm round her neck, laid her back m a 
chair—she didn’t , struggle, for, when this dis- 
orrder grips ye, ye can’t move hand nor foot— 
and had my lady into* the llnd of Nod in half a 
minute; thin off t’ her husband; so here’s th’ 
Heafer between two stools—spare the whipcord, 
spoil the knacker!—it would be a good joke if I 
was to lose both pasliints for want of a little 
ubeequity, wouldn’t it ?—Lash the lazy vagabin! 
—Not that I care: what jnterest have I in 
their lives ? they never 'pay 4 but ye see cus¬ 
tom’s second nature; an d'fvc formed a vile 
habit; I’ve not to be a HsSfler among the killers: 
an d’a Triton among—the millers: here we are 
at last, Hiven be praised. 1 ’ And ho hopped into 
the house faster than most people can run—on 
a good errand. Alfred flung the reins to a cad, 
ana followed him. 
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The room was nearly full of terrified neigh¬ 
bours: Sampson shouldered them all roughly 
out of his way ; and there, on a bed, lay Max- 
ley’s gaunt figure in agony. 

Ilis body was drawn up by the middle into an 
arch, and nothing touched'tne bed but the head 
and the heels: the toes were turned back in 
the most, extraordinary contortion, and the 
teeth set by the rigour of the convulsion; and 
’ in the man’s white face and fixed eyes were the 
horror and anxiety, that so often show them¬ 
selves when the body feels itself in the gripe of 
Death. 

Mr. Osmond the surgeon was there: he had 
applied a succession of hot cloths to the pit of 
_ the stomach, and was trying to get laudannm 
‘down the throat; biit the clenched teeth were 
impassable. < 

He now looked up and Said politely: “ Ah! 
Dr. Sampson, I am glad to see you here. The 
seizure is -of a cataleptic nature, I apprehend. 
The treatment hitherto has been hot epithems 
to the abdomen, and— 

Here Sampson, who had examined the patient 
keenly and ■ paid no more attention ,to Osmond 
than to a fly buzzing, interrupted him as un¬ 
ceremoniously : 

“Poisoned,” said he, philosophically; 

“ Poisoned! I”"screamed the people. 

“Poisoned!” cried Mr. Osmond, in' whose 
little list of stereotyped maladies poisoned had 
no place. “ Is there any one you- have reason 
to suspect ?” 

“I don’t suspect, nor conjeet, sir: I know. 
The man is poisoned; the substance strychnine; 
-now stand out of the way yon gaping gabies, 
and let me work -. by, young Oxford! you arc a 
man: get behind and hold both bis arms, for 
your life ! That’s you.” 

He whipped off his coat: laid hold of Osmond’s 
epithems, chucked them across the room, say¬ 
ing, “You might just as weft squirt nric-water 
at a house on firedrenched lt>j handkerchief 
with chloroform, sprang upon the patient like a 
mountain cat, arid chloroformed him with all his 
might. * u 

Attacked so skilfully and resolutely,\taxley 
resisted little for so fctong a man; but the pfei-jqt 
poison within iopglit violently: as a proorfc 
the chloroform nad to he renewed, three timost 
before it could produce any effect. At last the 
patient yielded to the fumes, aud became insen¬ 
sible. v * 

Then the arched body subsided, and the rigid 
muscles relaxed and turned supple. SaUfyson 
kneaded the man like dough, by way of com¬ 
ment. 

“It is really very extraordinary,” said Os¬ 
mond. , 

j “ Mai—dearr—$irr—nothing's extraornaiy; 
t’ a man that knows the reason of iyerything.” 

lie then inquired id-any one in the room liad 
noticed at what intervals of time tHe pains came 

sorry to say it is continuous,” said 
Osmond. - 

■ j “ Mai—*de8rr—airr—nothing on airth is con¬ 


tinuous : iverything lists paroxysms and remis¬ 
sions—from a toothache t’ a cancer.” 

He repeated his query in various forms, till at 
last a little girl squeaked out: “ If— yon — 
please, sir, the throes do come about every ten 
minutes, for I was a looking at the clock; I 
carries father his dinner at twelve.” 

“ If you please, ma’am, there’s half a guinea 
for you for not been such a n’ ijiit as the rest of 
the world, especially the Dockers.” And he 
jerked her half a Sovereign. 

A stupor fell on the assembly. They awoke 
from it to examine the • (join, and sec if it was 
real; or only yellow” air. 

Maxley came to, and gave a sigh of relief. 
When Jie had been sensible, yet out of pain, 
nearly eight minutes by the clock, Sampsoq 
chloroformed him again. “ I’ll puzzle ye, my 
friend strych,” said he. " itow will ye get your 
periodical paroxysm when the man is insensible? 
The Dox say y’ act direct on the spinal marrow. 
Well, there’s the spinal marrow where vou found 
it just now. Act on it again, my lad! I give 
ye leave—if ye can. Ye can’t; bekasc ye 
must pass through the Brain to get there: aud 
I occupy the Brain with a swifter ajint than y’ 
are, ana mean to keep y’ out of it till your power 
to kill evaporates, been a vigitable.” 

With this his spirits mounted, and he in¬ 
dulged in a harmless and favourite fiction : lie 
feigned the company were all males and medical 
students, Osmond included, and he the lecturer : 
“Now, jintlemen,” said lie, “obsairve the great 
Tlierey of the Perriodeecity and Itemittcncy of all 
disease; in conjunckshin with its practice. All 
diseases have paroxysms, and remissions, which 
occur at intervals ; sometimes-it’s a year, sonie- 
| times a day, an hour, ten minutes : but what¬ 
ever th’ interval, they are true to it: they keep 
time. Qnly when the Disease is retinn, the 
remissions become longer, the paroxysms return 
kV a greater interval: and just the revairse 
when flic pashinl is to die. This, jintlemen, is 
man’s life from the womb to the grave: the 
throes that .precede his birth are remittent like 
ivek:, thing else, but come at diminished intervals 
wbeafefile has really made up his mind to 
>TT?rn (Yds first mistake, jints, but not his 


and the paroxysms of his mortal disease 
e.orVe at shorter intervals when he is really goeu 
offithe hooks: but'still chronometrically; just as 
witches keep time whether they go fast or slow. 
Novi, jintlemen, isn’t this a beautiful Tbcrey ?” 

“ Oh mercy 1 Oh £ood people help me ! Oh 
Jesus Christ have pity on me!” And the 
sufferer’s body was bent like a bow, and his eyes 
filled 1 with horror, and his toes pointed at his 
chin. . • 

The Doctor hurled ldmselron tbit foe: 
" Caine,” said he, “ smell to this, lad! That’s 
right 1 He is better already, jintlemen, or he 
couldn’t howl, ye know. Deevil a liowl in urn 
before I gave um puff chlorofm. Ah I would 
ye? would ye?” . 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh! ugh! . ah!” 

The Doctor got off the insensible body, and 
l resumed his lecture calmly, like one who has 
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disposed of some childish interruption; “ and Maxley, yc needn’t ery, lie has got lots more 
now to th’ application of the Therey: if the mischief to do in the world yet: but, oh, wum- 
poison can reduce the tin minutes interval to five man, it is lucky yon came to me and not to any 
minutes, this pashint will die: and if I can get of the tinkering dox. No more cat and dog for 
the tin minutes up t’half an hour, this pashint you and him, but for the Cbronothairmal 
will live. Any wav, jintlemen, we won’t detain Therey: and you may bless my puppy’s four 
y’ unreasonably: the ease shall be at'*an end by bones' too: he ran and stole a fly like a man, and 
one o’clock.” ■, drove, hilter-skilter: now, if I had got to your 

On hearing this considerate stipulation, up house two minutes later, your Jamie would nave 
#cnt three women’s aprons to their eyes. larned the great secret ere this.” He threw up 
“ Alack ! poor James Maxley! he is at his last the window. “Haw you! come away and re¬ 
hour : it be just gone twelve, and a dies at oeive the appkuse due from beauty t’ ajeciity.” 
one.” # Alfred cam?in timidly, and was received with 

Sampson turned on *tlie weepers: “ Who perfect benignity, and self-possession, by Mrs. 
says that, y’ ijjits P I said the case would end Dodd; but Julia’s face was dyed with blushes, 
at one: a case ends when the pashint gets well; ymd her eyes sparkled the eloquent praise she 
or dies.” • * was ashamed to speak before them all. Hut 

1 “ Oh, that is good news for poor Susan Max- such.£ face as hers scarce needed the help of a 

ley; her man iS to be well by one o’clock, voice at such a*time. And, indeed, both the 
Doctor says.” * lovers’ faces were a pretty sight, and a study. 

Sampson groaned, and gave in. ife wa4 How they stole loving glances! but tried to 
strong, but not strong enough to make the keep within bounds, and not steal more than 
populace suspend an opinion. three per minute! and how unconscious they 

Yet it might be done: by chloroforming them, endeavoured to look, the intervening seconds ! 
The spasms came at longer intervals and less and what windows were the demure complacent 
violent: and Maxley got so fond of the essence visages they thought they .were making shutters 
of Insensibility, that lie asked to have some in of! Innocent love has at least this advantage 
his own hand to apply at the first warning of over melodramatic, that it can extract exquisite 
the horrible pains. . sweetness out of so small a thing. These sweet- 

Sampson said, “Any fool can complete the hearts were not alone, could not open their hearts, 

cureand, by way of practical comment, left must not even gaze too long ; yet to be in the 

him in t Mr. Osmond’s charge : but with an un- same rooiij even on such terms was a taste of 
derstanding that the treatment should not be Heaven. 

varied: that no laudanum should be given: but, “But, oh, Doctor,” said Mrs. Maxley, “are 

in due course, a stiff tumbler of brandy, aud yon sure he is better ?” 

wafer; or two. “If he gets drunk, all the “ He is out of danger, I tell ye.” 

better; a little intoxication weakens the body’s “But, dear heart, ye don’t tell me what lie 

memory of the pain it has endured, and so ex- ailed.” 

pedit.es the cure. Now off. we go to tlf other.” “ Ma’am, if you had seen him you would have 
“ The body’s memory!” said Mr g . Osmond to said lie was taken for death.” 
himself: “what on earth does the Quack "Pray what is the complaint?” inquired Mrs. 
mean ?” •» Dodd. * 

The driver, de jure, of the fly.Vaa not quite “ Oh, diiki’t I tell ye ? poisoned.” 
drunk enough to lose his horse and vehicle This intelligence was conveyed with true ;j 
without missing them. He yas on the look out scientific calmness, and received with feminine 1; 
for the robber, and, as Alfred came roihi the ejaculations of hortor. Mrs. Maxley was in¬ 
comer full pelt, darted at the reins^T’tlfa husky digwfht into the bargain: “ Don’t ye go giving j j 
remonstrance, aud Alfred out intoshimAslSL the jpny house an i|l uamc! We keeps no poison.” }j 
whip: an angry explanation—-a gui\v#Kqja(f Sampson fixed his *eyes sternly., on her: li 
behold the driver sitting behind comVaceity, “ Wummaji, yse kn?w bettfer: ye kefcjWtrydi- !| 
and nodding. \ nine: tot th’ use an delectation of your do- I j 

l Arrivedat Albion Villa, Alfred asked SaiYison mistie animal.” 

submissively i£ he might come in and s<jl the “ Strychnine! ,1 ne*cr heard tell of it. Is 
wife cured. » that Latin for arsenic ?” | 

“ Why of course,” said Sampson, not know- «“Now-isn’t thii. lamentable? Why arsenic i 
ing the delicate position. is a mital: strychnine a vigitablc. Nlist me! 

“ Then ask me in before Mrs. Dodd,” mur- Your man was here seeking strychnino to poison ; i 
mured Alfred, coaxingly. his mouse; a harmless* domistic, necessary ! 

I <‘Oo, ay1” said the Doctor, knowingly: “I mouse : I told kin*mice were a part of Nature 1 

see.” f * , as much as Maxleys, an\ life as sweet tit as i 

• Mrs. Maxley was in the dining-room : she had tim : but he was dlf to s^iutific and chrischin ! 
gotwell of herself: but was crying bitterly, and preoeps; so I told jjjjn to go to the Deevil: 
the ladies would not let her go L|me yet; they ‘ I will,’ Sis he, and went t’a docker. The two 
feared the worst, and that some one would blurt assassins have poisoned the poor beastie between 
it out to her. * em: and thin, been the greatest miser in the 

To this anxious trio entered Sampson ra- world, except one, # he will have roasted his 
diant: “ There, it’s ail right. Come, little victim, and ate her on the sly, impregnated with 
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strychnine. ‘I’ll steal a march on t’other miser,* 
sis ho; and that’s you: t’ his brain flew'the? 
strychnine: his brain sint it to his spinal marrow: 
aud we found my lorrd bent like a bow,, and his 
jaw locked, and nearer knowin the great secret, 
than any man in England will be this year to 
live: and sairres th’ assassinating old vagabin 
right.” 

“ Heaven forgive you, Doctor,” said Mrs. 
Maxley, half mechanically. 

“ For curin a murrderer P Not likely.” 

Mrs. Maxley, who bad shown stgns of singular 
uneasiness during Sampson’s explanation, now 
rose, and said in a very peculiar tone she must go 
home directly. * 

Mrs. Dodd seemed to enter into her feeling^ 
and made her go in the fly, taking care to pay 
the fare and the driver out of jierOwnpuifie. As 
the woman got into the fly, Sampson gave her a 
piece of friendly and practical advice. “Nixt 
time he has a mind* to breakfast on strychnine, 
you tell me; and I’ll put a pinch of arsenic in the 
saltcellar, and cure him safe as the Bank. But 
this time he’d have been did, and stiff, long be¬ 
fore such a slow ajint as arsenic could get a hold 
on urn.” 

They sat down to luncheon: but neither Alfred 
nor Julia fed much, except upon sweet stolen 
looks; and soon the active Sampson jumped up," 
and invited Alfred to go round his patients. 
Alfred could not decline, bat made* his adieux 
with regret so tender, and undisguised, that 
Julia’s sweet eyes filled, and her soft' hand in¬ 
stinctively pressed liis at parting to Console 
him. She blushed at herself afterwards; but at 
the time she was thinking only of him. 

Maxley and his wife came up in the evening 
with a fee. They had put their heads together; 
and proffered one guinea. “ Man and wife be 
one flesh, you know. Doctor.” v 
Sampson, whose natural choler was constantly 
checked by his humour, declined *this profuse 
proposal. “Here’s vanity!” said he: “now 
do you really think your two lives are worth a 
guinea ? Why it’s 252 peficc! 908 farthkjgs 1” 
The pair affected disappointment; vilelyls 
At all events he must accept‘this basket o* 
gudgeons*Maxley had, brought along. Being 
poisod 6 a wa 3 quite out of Maxley’s daily routine, 
aud had so unsettled him, that lie had got up, 
and gone fishing to the amazement of the 
parish. ‘ * .* 

Sampson inspected the basket: “Why they 
are only fish !” said he, “ I was in liopes tlfey 
were pashints.” He accepted the gudgeons, and 
inquired how Maxley'pot poisoned. It cameout 
that Mrs. Maxley, seeilig her husband set apart 
a portion of his Welsh rabbit, had “ grizzled,” 
and asked what that yas for: and being told, “for 
the mouse,” and to mind her own business,” 
had grizzled still more, Ssd furtively conveyed a 
portion back into the pan for her master’s own 
use., JBje ,had been quaking dismally all the 
afteruOopJfl^ what she had done; but. finding 
Maxley-^ard but just—Ad not attack her for 
an iftvqhjjipiy fault, she now brazened it out. 


and said, “Men didn’t ought to have poison in 
the house unbeknown to tnoir wives. Jem had 
got no more than he worked for, &c. But, 
like a woman, she vowed vengeance on the 
mouse: whereupon Maxley threatened her with 
the marital correction of neck-twisting, if she 
laid a finger on it. • 

"My eyes he open now to what a poor 
creature do feel as dies poisoned. Let her a be: 
fh e re’® room in our place for her and we.” 

Next day he met Alfred, and thanked him 
with warmth,. almost with emotion: “ There 
ain’t many in Barkintqji'asfever done me agood 
turn, Master Alfred; you be one on cm: you 
comes after tbe captain in^my book now.” 

Alfred .suggested that Ills claims were humble 
compared with Sampson’s. " 

“ No, no,” said Maxley, going down to his 
whisper, and looking monstrous wise: “ Doctor 
.didn’t got Out of his — business —for me : you 
did.-” 

The sage miser’s gratitude had not time to 
die a natural death before circumstances occurred 
to lest it. On the morning of that eventful day, 
which concluded my last chapter, he received a 
letter from Canada. His wife was out with 
eggs; so he caught little Rose Sutton, that had 
more than once spelled an epistle for him ; and 
she read it out in a loud and reckless whine : 

“ ‘ At —noon—Ibis—very—daie—Muster— 
Ifardie’s a-g-e-n-t— aguent—d-i-s dis, h-o-n— 
Honoured—dia-llonourerf—a—bill; and sayed. 
There—were—no—more—asses/ ” 

“ Mercy on ms 1 But it can’t, be asses, 
wench: drive your spe-ad into’t again.” 

“ ‘ A-s-s-e-t-s. Assets.’ ” 

“ Ah 1 Go an 1 go an 1” 

“ ‘Nqw—Fatther—if—you—leave—a s-h-i-l- 
1-i-n-g, shilling—at — Hardic’s—after—this— 
b-l-a-m-e—We-am—your—seif — not — me—for 
—{his—is—the waie—the—r-o-g-u-e-s—rogews 
—all—bre-ab—they—go—at—a—d-i-s-t-a-n-c-e 
—distance—first—and—then — at—h-o-m-c— 
whuoame.—Dear—fatther’—lawk o’ daisy what 
ails upu, Daddy Maxley ? You be as white as 
a Suifey smock. Be you poisoned, again, if 
you pJjpP*: t 

. /t -SArse than that—worse 1” groaned Maxley, 
Kvimpjriig all over. “Hush 1—hold your tongue 1 
(Sivcfinc that letter! Don’t you never tell 
nobefty nothing of what you have been a read¬ 
ings me, and I’ll—I’ll—It’s only Jem’s fun: 
he is’alius running his ryjs—that’s a good wench 
now, and I’ll give ye a halfpenny.” 

, “La, Daddy,” said the child, opening her 
eyes, “ I never heeds what I re-ads : I bo 
wrapt up in the spelling. Dear heart, what a 
sight of long words folks nuts in a Mter, more 
than ejer drops out of tneir mouths; which 
theif fingers be longer than their tongues I do _ 
suppose.” 

Maxley hailed this information characteristi¬ 
cally. “Them we’ll say no more about the half¬ 
penny.” . 

• At this, Rose raised a lamentable cry, and 
pearly tears gushed forth. 

“ There, there,” said Maxley, dcprecalingly; 
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“here’s two apples for yep ye Can’t get them 
for less: and a halfpenny, or a liaporth, is all 
one to you: but it is a great odds to me. And 
apples they rot; halfpence don’t.” 

It was now nine o’clock. The Bank did not 
open till ten; but Maxley went and hung about 
the door, to be the first applicant. 

As he stood there' trembling with fear lest the 
Bank should not open at all, he thought hard: 
and the result was a double resolution; lie 
would have his money out to the last shilling; 
and, this done, would button Up his pockets and 
padlock his tongue.. It was not his business 
to take care of his neighbours; nor to blow the 
Hardies, if they paid him his money on demand. 
“ So not a word to my missus, nor yet to the 
town crier,” said he. 

Ten o’clock struck, aud the Bank shutters 
remained up. Jive minutes more, and the 
watcher was in agony. Three minutes more, 
aud up came a boy of sixteen, whiffling, and* 
took down the shutters with air indifference that 
amazed him. “Bless your handsome face,” 
said Maxley, with a sigh of relief. * 

lie now summoned all his firmness, and, 
having recourse to an art, in which these shrewd 
rustics are supreme, made bis face quite, in¬ 
expressive, and so walked, into the Bank the 
every day Maxley—externally; but, within, a 
volcano ready to burst if there should be the 
slightest hesitation to pay him his money. 

“Gojd morning, Mr. Maxley,” said young 
Skinner. 

“ Good morning, sir.” ■ 

“ What can we do for you V* • 

“ Oh, I’ll wait my turn, sir.” 

“ Well, it is your turn now, if you like.” 
“ilow much have you got of mine, if you 
please, sir P” • 

“ Your balance ? I’ll sec. Niue hundred 
and four pounds.” 

“ Well,sir,then,if vou please, I’ll draa that" 
“It has come!” thought Skiiflier. "What,, 
going to desert us ?” he stammered. 

“ No,” said the other, tjembling inwardly, 
but not moving a facial muscle:' “it h only 
for a day or two, sir.” _ “*% / 

“ Ah! 1 see, going to make a jSurcJAsiSfcBy- 
tlic-by, I believe Mr. Hardic means to 
some grounds he is baying outside thektow^: 
will that suit your book ?” \ 

“ i dare say it will, sir.” \ 

“ Then perhaps you will wait till our gojlrnor 
comes inf’ » 

“ 1 have no objection.” 

“ lie won’t be long. Fine weather for the 
gardens, Mr. Maxley.” • 

“ Moderate, sir. I’ll take my money, if you 
please. Counting of it out, that will help pass 
the time tpl Muster llardie comes. YAu han’t 
mqde away with it ?” 

“ What d’ ye mean, sir ?” 

“ Hardies bain’t turned thieves. be they ?” 

“ Are you mad, or intoxicated, Mr. Maxljy ?” 
“Neither, sir: but 1 wants my own: and I 
wool have it too: so count out on this here coun¬ 
ter, or I’ll cry the town round that there door.” 
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“ Henry, score James Maxley’s name off the 
books,” said Skinner, with cow dignity. But, 
when lie had said this, lie was at his wits’ end: 
there, were not nine hundred pounds of hard 
cash in the Bank; nor anything JQp it. 

CHAPTEB. XIX . 

Skinner-— called “younjj” because he had 
once had a father on the premises—was the mole- 
catcher. The feelings, with which he had now 
for some months watched his master grubbing* 
were curiouslt mingled. There was the grim 
sense of super* rity every successful Detective 
feels as he sees the-watched one working away 
unconscious of the eye that is en him; but this 
^vas move than balanced by a long habit of 
obsequious reverence. When A. has been look¬ 
ing up to B. for thirty years, he caniiot look 
down on him all ®f a sudden, just because lie 
catches him falsifying accounts. Why man is a 
cooking animal. Commercial man especially. 

And then Richard HardiS overpowered Skin¬ 
ner’s senses: he was Dignity in person: he was 
six feet two, and always wore a black surtout 
buttoned high, and a hat with a brim a little 
broader than his neighbours, yet not broad 
enough to be eccentric or slang. He moved 
down the street touching this hat—while other 
hats were lifted high to him—a walking column 
of cash. And when he took off this ebon crown, 
and . sat in the Bank parlour, lie gained in 
appearance more than lie lost; for then liis 
whole heatl was seen, long, calm, majestic: 
that senatorial front, and furrowed face, over¬ 
awed all coiners : even the little sharp faced clerk 
would stand and peep at it utterly puzzled 
between what he knew and what he eyed : nor 
could he look at that head and face without ex¬ 
cusing them; what a lot of money they must 
have sunk, before they came down to fabricat ing 
a balance-sheet! 

And by-andAy custom somewhat blunted 
his sense the dishonesty: arid he began to 
criticise tne thing arithmetically instead of 
morally: that view once admitted, he was 
charmed with the .ability and subtlety of his 
dignified sharper: and so the mole-catcher 
began graduajjy, but effectually, to be corrupted 
oy the mole. He, ^io watches a dishonest 
process' an^ does n<ft stop ft, is half w4'y^wnrds 
conniving; who connives, is half way towards 
abetting. 

The next thing.was,.Skinner felt mortified at 
his master not trusting him. Did lie think old 
JJob Skmper’s sOm would blow on llardie after 
all these years ? 

This rankled, a little, and set him to console 
himself by admiring bikini cleverness in pene¬ 
trating this great distrustful man. Now of all 
sentiments Vanity is thovuiost restless and the 
surest to peep out; SkinJer was no sooner in¬ 
flated, than his denijjp obsequious maimer un¬ 
derwent % certain change; slight aud occasional 
only; but Hardio was a subtle man, and the 
perilous path he was treading made him wonder¬ 
fully watchful, susnjcious, and sagacious •. he 
said to himself, “ What has some to Skinner ? 
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the place of steady courage. He dung to the 
door, and whispered at uis master; such a 
whisper; so loud, so cutting, so fall of meaning 
and malice; it was like a serpent hissing at a 
man. “ But I’ll give you a reason, a good reason, 
why you had better not insult me so cruel: and 
what is more. I’ll give you two: and one is that 
but for me the Bank must have closed this day 
at. ten o’clock—ay, you may stare; it was I saved 
it,not you—and the other is that, if you make an 
enemy of me, you are done for. I know too much 
to be made an enemy of, sir: a great deal too 
.much.” , e 

At this, Mr. Hardie*raised his' head from his 
book and eyed his crouching venomous assailant 
full in the face, majestically, as one can fancy a 
lion rearing liis ponderous kead^and looking 
lazily and steadily at a snake that has just hissed 
in a corner. Each word of Skinner’s was a 
barbed icicle to him; yet not a muscle of his close 
Countenance betrayed his inward suffering. 

One thing, however, evenhe could not master; 
his blood: it retired from that stoical cheek to 
the* chilled "and foreboding heart; and the 
sudden pallor of the resolute face told Skinner 
his shafts had gone home: “ Come, sir,” said he, 
affecting to mingle good fellowship with his de¬ 
fiance ; “ why bundle me off these premises, 
i when you will be bundled off them yourself be- 
j fore the week is out ?” 

“ You insolent scoundrel! Humph. Explain, 
Mr. Skinner.” 

“ Ah, what have I warmed your marble up a 
bit ? Yes, I’ll explain. The Bank is rotten, 
and can’t last forty-eight hours.” 

“Oh, indeed! blighted in a day—by the dis¬ 
missal of Mr. Noah Skinner. Do not repeat that 
after you have been turned into the streets; or 
you will*be indicted: at present we are confi¬ 
dential: anvthing more before you quit the 
rotten Bank?” 

“‘Yes, sir, plenty. I’ll tell you your own his¬ 
tory, past, present, and to come. The road to 
riches is hard and rugged to the likes of me; but 
your good Father mgae it smooth and easy to you, 
sir; ydji had only to take the money of a lot 
of fools YSwUSJnoy-they can’t keep it themselves; 
inve§* l ft ( /jm Ctnsols and Exchequer bills, live on 
profits, put by the rest, and roll in 
wealth/ But this was too slow, and too sure, 
for yo£ ; you must be Rothschild in a day; so 
von, v ent into blind speculation, and - flung old 
Mr. SJardie’s savings into a well. And now for 
the last eight months yen have been doctoring 
the ledger;" Hardie winced just perceptibly; 
“ you have put down our gains in white, our 
losses imblack, aud so you keep feeding your 
pocket-book and emptying our tills; the pear 
will soon be ripe, and tnen you will fet it drop, 
and intof the Bankruptcy Court wo [go. But, 


and intof the Bankruptcy Court we [go. But, 
what you forget, fraudulent Bankruptcy isn’t 
the turnpike way of trade; it is a broad road, 
but a crookcdmne: skirts the prison wall, sir, 
and fights the nerring pond.” 

Ah agony went across Mr. Hardie’s great 
face; and seemed to furrow as it ran. 

“ Not but what you are all right, sir,” rc- 
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suined his little cat-like tormentor, letting 
him go a little way, to'nail him again by-and-hy j 
“you hare cooked the books in time; and 
Cocker was a fool to you. ’Twill be all down 
in black and white. Great sacrifices: ho re¬ 
serve : creditors take everything; dividend, four- 
pence in the pound, furniture of house and 
bank, Mrs. Hardie’s portrait, and down to the' 
coalscuttle. Bankrupt saves nothing but his 
honour, and—■—the six thousand pounds or 
so he has stitched, into his old great-coat: hands 
his new one to the official assignees, like, an 
honest man.” 

Hardie uttered something 'between a growl 
and a moan. 

“ Now comes the per oontra: poor little de¬ 
spised Noah Skipper has kept genuine books, 
while you have teen preparing false ones. I 
took the real figures' home every afternoon on 
loose leaves: and bound ’em: and very furious 
they will read in Court alongside of’yours.- I. 
did it for amusement o’ nights; I’m so solitary, 
and so fond of figures: I must try and turn 
them to profit; for I’m out of place now in m&old 
age. Dcaree me! how curious that you should 
go and pick out me of all men, to turn into the 
street like a dog—like a dog—like a dog.” 

Hardie turned his head away; and, in that 
moment of humiliation and abject fear, drank all 
the bitterness of moral death. 

His manhood urged him to defy Skinner and 
return to the straight path, cost what it might. 
But ho*w could he ? His own books were all 
falsified. He could place a true total before 
his creditors by simply adding the contends of 
his secret hoard to the assets of the Bank ; hut 
with this true arithmetical result he could not 
square his books, except by conjectural and 
fabricated details, which would be detected, and 
send him to prison 5 for who would believe he 
was lying in figures only to get Aback to the 
truth? No, he had entangled himself jn,iiis 
own fraud, and was at the mercy <ef bis servant. 
He took his line.' “ Skinner, it was your interest 
to leave mo whilst the Bank stood; then you 
would have got a place direfltly; but siilee you 


Then the latter was invited to commit himself 
by carrying on the Culinary, process in his own 
.hand. He trembled a tittles : but complied, and 
so became an accomplice ; on this bis master 
took him into his confidence, and told him every¬ 
thing it was impossible to hide from him. 

"And now, sir,” said Skinner, “let me tell 
you what I said for yon this morning. Then 
perhaps you won’t wonder at my being so 
peppery. Manley mpeett: he came here and 
drew out every shilling. I was all in a per¬ 
spiration what to do, But I put a good faeri 
on, and^—” V ; 

Skinner then confided to his principal how lie 
had evaded Maxley, and saved-the Bank; and 
the stratagem seemed so incredible and droll, 
IhUt they both laughed over it long and loud. 
And in fact it turned out a first rate practical 
jest; host two liv^s. 

While they were laughing, the young clerk 
looked in, arid said, " Captain Dodd, to speak 
with you, sir » 

“ Captain Dodd!!!” . And all Mr. Hardie’s 
forced,merriment .died away, and his face be¬ 
trayed bis vexation for once. “Did yon go and 
tell him I was here ?” 

“Yes, sir: I had no orders; and he said you 
would be sure to see him.” 

“ Unfortunate ! Well, you may show him in, 
when I ring your bell.” 

The youngster being gone, Mr. Hardie ex¬ 
plained to his new ally in a few hurried words 
the dangei«that threatened him from Miss Julia 
Dodd. “ Arid now,” said he, “ the women have 
sent her Father to soften his. I shall be told 
his girl will die if she can’t have my boy, &c. 
As if I care who lives or dies.” . 

On this Skinner got up all m a hurry, and 
offered to go into the office. 

“ On no aocount,” said Mr. Hardie, sharply. 
“ I shall make my business with yon the excuse 
for cutting thm love-nonsense mighty short. 
Take your book to the desk, and seem buried 
in it I” * 

He then touched the bell, and both confede¬ 
rates fell into an attitude: never were a pair so 
bent ever their littlb accounts; lies, like them- 


“I am quite, ready to.,etay and Ser^vSxea^ 
sir,” replied Skinner hastily :* “ and as’joi'^y 
angry words, think no more of them! it we|t 
to my heart to be turned away at the verYtime 
you need me most.” J 

(“ Hypocritical rogue ! ”) thought Hardie. 
“That is true, Skinner,” said he; “I do indeed 
need a faithful and sympathising servant, to 
advise, support, and aid. me. Ask ..yourself 
whetker.any man in England needs a confidant 
mere than.I! It was bitter at first to be dis¬ 
covered even bv you: bat now I am glad you 
know all; for x sec I .have undervalued your 
ability as well as your zeal.” 

Tims Mr. Hardie bowed his nrido to flatter 
Skinnqr: and soon saw by tlio'little fellow’s 
heightened colour that this wqs the way to make 
lum a clerk of wa*. 

The Banker and his clerk were reconciled. 


» Instead of the heartbroken father their comedy 
awaited, in came the gallant sailor with a brown 
cheek reddened by triumph and excitement, and 
almost shouted in a genial jocund voice, “ How 
d’ye do, sir ? It is a long time since I came 
across your liawse^’ And with th ; s lie held out 
his hand, cordially Hardie gave his mcckaui- 
cally, and femained on his guard; but somewhat 
puzzled. Dodd shook his cold hand heartily. 
“Well; sir, here I airuinst come ashore, and 
visiting you before mf>'ery wife: what d’ye 
think of that?” > 

“ I am highly lionourral, sir,” said Hardie : 
then, rather stiffly and incredulously, “and to 
wliat may 1 owe thi^fiktraordinary preference ? 
Will you be good enough to state the purport 
of this visit—briefly—as Mr. Skinner and 1 are 
much occupied.” 

“The purport? *Why what does oue come 
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He cast his eye over it. “All nght little 
gentleman! Now rfty heart .is relieved of such 
a weight: I feel to have just cleared out a cargo 
of bricks. Gcod-by'. 'shake hands ! X wish you 
were as happy, as I ara. I wish all the world 
was happy. God bless you.! .-God bless you 
both!” ■. , . ■ 

And with this burst he was but of the worn, 
and making ardently for Albion .. 

The Banker and his clerk turned round on 
their seats and eyed one another a longtime in 
silence, and amazejaent. 

Was -this tiling a dream ? their faces seemed 
to ask. 

‘ Then Mr. Hardie rested his senatorial head orP 
his hand, and porfdered deeply. Skinner too re¬ 
flected on tlns.«strange freak of Fortune: and 
the result was that he burst in on his principals 
reverie with a joyful shout: “like Bank jpj 
saved ! Hardie’s ‘is good for another hundred 
years.” ■ ' | 

The Banker started, for Skinner’s yoice 
sounded like a pistol shot in his ear, so high 
strung was be with thought. ’ 

“ Hush! hush!” he said: and pondered again 
in silence. 

At last he turned to Skinner. “ You think 
our course is plain ? I tell you it is so dark and 
complicated it would puzzle Solomon to know 
what is best to be done.” 

“Save-the Bank, sir! whatever you do.” 

“ How can I save the Bank with a few 
thousand pounds I must refund when called on? 
You look keenly into what is under your eye, 
Skinner ; but you cannot see a yard beyond your 
nose. Let me think.” 

After a while he took a,sheet pf {taper, and 
jotted down “the materials,” as Ji§ called them, 
and read <them out to his accomplice: 

“1. A Bank too far gone to be redeemed: a 
trap; a well. If I throw this money into it, I 
shall ruin Captain Dodd, and do myself no good, 
but only my creditors. * ' f "■ 

“2. Miss Julia Dodd, .: vjrtwd^wpHetor of 
this 14,000/.: or of the giGater part, if I choose. 
The child that marries first usually Jockey^ the 

“3. Alfred Hardie, my son, and my ctedii^r, 
deep in love with No. 2, and at presenttaome- 
wlmt alienated from me by my thwarting silly 
love affair; which bija fair to improve'mto a 
sound negotiation. 

“ 4. The 14,000/. paid to mb personally 
after Banking hours, and..not entered on' 
the banking books, nor known, but to you and 
me. j , ■ ■ 

“ Now! suppose I treat this acftance as 
a personal trust ? - The Bank breaks: the 
money disappears. Consternation of the 
Dodds, who, until enlightened*by the publio 
settlement, will thipk it has gone into the 
well. . 

“In that interval I talk Alfred over: and 


promiseto prodacd'ttie 14,000/. intact, with 
my paternal blessfefeb^ him and Miss Dodd; 
provided he from my debt to 

him, apd give me'a'ljfe. interest in half the 
money settled.on him by.'uiy. 'wife’s father 


Their passion will Soon bring the young people 
to reason :- and then they will soon melt the old 
ones.” 1 : ♦ 

". Skfhnet 1 wag atfubk.,with this masterly little 
sketch;. Bat life detected one fatal flaw: “ You 
don’t say what is to become of me.” 

“ Oh, I ha^Wt thought of that yet.” 

“ But do think of it, sir ! that I may have the 
pleasure of co-operatiiig. X4> would "never do 
for you and me, to be. pulling twp trays, you 
know." ... 

“ l will not forget you,” said Hardie,. wincing 
under the chain this little wretch, held him 
with, and had jerked him by way ot reminder. 
“But surely, Skinner, yop agree with me it 
would he a sin and a shame to rob this honest 
captain of his money—for my creditors ; curse, 
them I Ab, you ate not a Father. How quickly 
he found that out! Well, I am: and he touched 
me to the qnick: I. lovg my little Janeas dearly 
as he Ipvcs his Julia; every bit: and I feel for. 
him. And then he pat me in mind of my own 
Father; poor man.. That seems strange, doesn’t 
it? a sailor and a Banker k Ah! it was be¬ 
cause they were both honest men. Oh, it was 
like a wholesome flower coming into a close 
room, ana then out again and leaving a whiff 
behind, was that sailor. He left the savour of 
Probity and Simplicity behind, though he took 
the things themselves away again. Why, why 
couldn’t he leave us what is more wanted here 
than even his money ? His integrity : the pearl 
of price, that my Father, whom I itsed to 
sneer at, carried to his grave; and died 
simple, hut*wise; honest, but rich; rich in 
money, in qredlt, in honour, and eternal hopes: 
oh, Skinnes! Skinner! I wish I had never, been 
bom;” 

Skinner was surprised: he was not aware 
that intelligent mew, who sin, are subject to (its 
of-remorse: nay, more, he was frightened; for 
th£ emotion »f this irqp'man, so hard to move, 
was overpowering .when it came: it did not 
soften, it ponvulsea him. * 

•'“Don’t ttdk so, sir,” said’the little clerk. 
“Keep up your heart! Have a drop of some¬ 
thing!”' v • 

“ You are right), said Mr. Hardie, gloomily; 
•it is idle to talk - we are all the slaves of cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

With this, he unlocked a safe that stood 
against the wall, chucWed the 14,000/. in, and 
slammed the iron dotjr sharply; and, as it 
closed upon the Cash with a clang, the par¬ 
lour door burst openjs if by conceit, and 
David Podd .stoodepB^ .the threshold, look¬ 
ing terrible. His ruddy' colour was all gone, 
ana he seemed black and white with anger 
and anxiety. And out of this blanched, yet 
lowering face, his fyes glowed like coals, and 
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roved keenly to and fro between the Banker 
and the clerk. 

A thunder-cloud of a man. • ■ ■'■ ■■ 


MADAME DE CORNIILLAN. : ' f 

Tire Moniteur of the 10th of May, 1810, pub¬ 
lished a decile, signed by Napoleon I., Emperor 
of the French, offering a prize of a million of. 
francs (forty, thousand pounds) to the inventor 
of the best machine for spinning flax. The de¬ 
cree, moreover, was ordered ijjj^ibe translated 
into every language, and to be sent to the French 
ambassadors, ministers,-and consuls in foreign 
. countries. 

A few days afterwards, a French gentleman, 
Philippe de Girard, then five-aud-thirty years of 
age, was on a visit to his father at Lpurmurin. 
During the family breakfast, the servant brought 
in the journal which contained this magnificent 
challenge to inventivS genius, without excluding 
the people of any country, not even the Esqui¬ 
maux and the Hottentots. M. de Girard senior 
handed the paper to his son, saying, “Philippe, 
this is your affair.” 

After breakfast, Philippe took a solitary walk, 
with the determination of solving the problem. 
As yet, he had never turned his attention to 
anything connected with the manufacture in 
question. He asked himself whether he ought 
not first to study every previous attempt relat¬ 
ing to it; but he soon concluded that the offer 
of a million proved that nothing satisfactory had 
been hitherto attained. He determined, to re¬ 
main in ignorance, to keep his mind unbiased and* 
independent. He returned to the house; carried 1 
to his chamber some flax, some thread, some 
water, mud a lens. Alternately regarding t.he 
flax and the thread, he said to himself, "With 
this, I am required to make that.” * 

First, 1m examined the flax with the lens; 
then he steeped it in the water, anfi again exa¬ 
mined it. Next morning,-at break (fit, he said 
to his father, “ The million is mine.” He took 
a few strips of flax, decomposed them by the 
action of the water, separating them into their 
elementary fibres, mad? them slide one over the 
ot her so as to form a thread of extreme fine¬ 
ness, a#d added, “5 hav® novy to perform 
with a machine what I am performing with 
mv fingers—and flax-spinning by rcmchinery is 
invented!” , 

It was so, in reality, for kftn. The germ of 
the discovery had sprouted i* Ms brain. Bi$ 
what patient efforts, what ingenious experiments 
had to be made, before he could practically 
execute what he had k’tantaneously imagined! 
Two months afterward?) he obtained his first 
patent, which cont ainefi all the essential prin¬ 
ciples of mechanical mx-gpinning. After devot¬ 
ing two years to the perfecting of his machinery, 
he establishlBd, in 1813, a'tyax-mill in* the Rue 
Mcslay, Paris. The conditions of the imperial 
programtjgwcre fulfilled. The imperial promise 
would been so likewise^ but for the in¬ 
vasion oujtance,*and the fall aif Napoleon. The 


Restoration was little disposed to pay the debts 
of the Empire; and the 'inventor could only 
obtain from tbe Bourbon government a loan of 
eight thousand francs. 

M. de. Girard : had spent gU bis private for¬ 
tune, and had nothing but ruin before Mm. 
Whilst be was confined in prison for debt, two 
scoundrels stole from one of Ms Mends who 
had them in charge. ’ the plans and descrip¬ 
tions of his machinery, and , sold them in Eng¬ 
land for a sum amounting, it was said, to 
twenty thousand pounds. In consequence of 
this theft, a patent, taken out in London, 
reproduced, under a Britilh name, the pro- 
1 oesses of the unfortunate French inventor. If 
Philippe de Girard had attempted to gain a 
livelihood in Great Britain ou$ of Ms own dis¬ 
coveries, lie would have been prosecuted as an 
infringer of other people’s vested rights. 

In 1826, he was invited to Warsaw by the 
Emperflr of Russia. In Poland, he organised 
mechanical flax-spinning ou a large scale. 
Around the establishment there soon uprose a 
little town which took the name of Girardow, 
and which figures on maps of Poland subse¬ 
quently published. He-afterwards accepted the 
office of chief engineer to the Polish mines, ex¬ 
pressly reserving, in his oath of fidelity to the 
Russian emperor, his quality of French sub¬ 
ject, and the temporary character of Ms engage¬ 
ment. 

Returning to France in 1844, he addressed a 
Mdmoire to the Chambers, demanding a recom¬ 
pense which should prove, in a manner worthy 
of Fiance, that t.Re grand problem proposed by 
Napoleon had been resolved by a Frenchman— 
and wMch should also place his latter days and 
his nearest relations out of the reach of straitened 
circumstances. Arago and Guizot warmly sup¬ 
ported his claim; but the delay in making it 
had been too‘long. An inexplicable opposition 
arose, .which poisoned the close of his life, and 
prevented the Gross of Honour from being placed 
on Ms bier. French Industry was more just to 
him. The Society of Inventors and Mechanical 
SpinneiV offered lufii a sort of civil list, which 
amounted .tmuch as six thousand francs 
(two hundred «md foriy pounds); but he did not 
uve*to enjoy it long. He died' at tbe age of 
sevfnty-one, leaving to bis family no other in¬ 
heritance than Ms name. 

In/1863, a commission was appointed to 
examine a project of law conferring, as a 
national recompense, pensions on the heirs of 
the late' Philippe de Girard, the inventor of 
flax-spinning by machinery. It reported to 
-the Senate that, of the three brothers de 
Girard, the youngest, Philippe, and the, second, 
Frederic, were nolongcrin existence. The sole 
survivorjwas more than ninety yews of age. 
Philippe had died without issue. -The only 
remaining representatives of the family were an 
orphan daughter of the second son, Frederic, 
and a fatherless daughter of that same lady. 
The project of lqw therefore recorded, by way 
of a national recompense: first, to the Sieur 
Joseph de Girard, brother of PMlippe de Girard, 
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a pension for life of sir 5 thousand frauds. Se¬ 
condly, to the Damfi do” Vernbde- de- Corneilbtn, 
daughter of Frederic djs Girard, another brother 




importance to know that Madame la Comtesse 
de Comedian, with ttne ftmale perseverance in 
asserting what she believes to he her rights,; 
is not content -with the united pension of twelve 
thousand francs, bat boldly claims the promised 
million (and that with interest) to which her 
late uncle was fairly entitled. Her pretensions 
have hitherto been rejected hy the council of 
state, and are likely so to remain. 

Meanwhile, that lady baa devoted'great atten¬ 
tion to the new silkworm,* which feeds on thg, 
leaves of the ail#nthus-tree. She i5 doing for 
it and its eoccoons what her uncle did for the 
fibre of flax, and is directing her thoughts to 
England as a field of operations. Lady Neville’s 
intelligent experiments have provedliow possible 
is the acclimatation of the ailanthe silkworm on 
the northern side of the English Channel; and 
it will probably be more and more extensively 
reared, as it becomes bettor known. Model silk¬ 
worm houses, at Kew and other publio botanical 
gardens, would greatly tend to popularise this 
new branch of sericulture. The Prince of 
Wales, it is whispered, intends to establish model 
farms on his new estate. If the idea were 
only suggested to him, he might he tempted to 
rival the memory of Henry the Fourth of France 
(who enriched, his country with mulberry silk), 
by rendering ailanthus silk an article of general 


tion. Eggs, or seeds, (graines) as the French 
call them, have also been supplied, whioh in 
great part tamed out sterile. As it is Ms- 
dame's interest that these mistakes should not 
prejudice the new branch of industry, she is 
publishing. a pamphlet' descriptive of her mode 
of rearing, which is extremely simple, and has 
the advantage of suppressing the expenses of 
handiwork by leaving the worms to act Tor them¬ 
selves. Through the agency of her associates 
in Italy, she is able to furnish eggs, warranted 
good, to whoever is desirous of procuring them. 
Of course, tfife|m persons will write in time, and 
pre-paid, and likewise bear the cost of the eggs; 
for the applications are so numerous, that to 
eomply with them gratis would absorb a fortune. 

By a second discovery, also very important, 
but which has reference to the mulberry silk¬ 
worm, Madame rie Coraeillan has proved it to be 
an error that the moth, in escaping from the coc- 
coob (which is constructed closed, or without 
an aperture), cuts it, andfrenders it uhreelable. 




Madame de Comedian offers her practical ex¬ 
perience for the furtherance of fresh attempts. 
She entertains, moreover, the firm belief that, 
without her assistance and concurrftice, ailan- 
thiuc sericulture would remain in great measure 
unproductive. For the following reason: 

In consequence of the orgamoCstructure of 
the new coccoons, which are spfttt by the insect 
so as to leave an orifice, there is so great a 
difficulty in reeliug off the^silk, that tlmy were 
subjected to the process of combing^ which 
process produced a silken flswit’t'v. tow of quite 
inferior quality. Nevcrtleless (as wjis stated in 
All the Year Bound), the Chinese possess the 
secret of reeling off the silk so as to give a con- 
tinuous filament, like that obtained from the 
coccoons of the mulberty worm. Madhme de 
Comedian has had the satisfaction of. discovering 
this secret. Her reojed silks of the ananthus 
and ricinns worms—after winning, in February, 
1868, the large gold medal of the Imperial Ac¬ 
climatation Society of France—obtained two 
medals And an honourable mention at London, 

• Certain, details in the mode of rearing have 
been productive of injury to the new silkworms: 
for instance, allowing them to spend the first 
stage of their existence on leaves placed in 
bottles of water, thereby renderW their food too 
sloppy, and causing them to contract disease, if 
not in the first, certainly in the second genera- 


* See vol. It., pages 283 and 423, 


It does not cat it. The lady has obtained 
from coccoons, from which the moth, had issued, 
naturally, silk equally good with that from coc¬ 
coons in which the chrysalis had been de¬ 
stroyed, thus restoring to the manufacturer, 
without any additional expense to the silk- 
growers, a large quantity of raw material, ca¬ 
pable of being worked into the finest fabrics. 
Specimens of such silks are also exhibited in the 
Museum of Patents. 4 

But sericulture altogether is becoming a 
broader and more complex study. The area 
over which it may be practised promises to be 
wider than was ever expected. The insect of 
the mulberry is no longer the only one which 
claims the attention of cultivators. While 
Madame 'de Comedian is devoting herself to 
make the most of the moths of the ailanthus 
and the rioihus [She has obtained a hybrid race, 
which is reared in the open air, on ailanthus- 
leaves, and* furnishes perfectly white coccoons], 
others arepatronising and hope for equal success 
with other hardy silk-produomg caterpillars. 

The culture of the oak silkworm, from 
JaptTn, is not the least interesting of the at¬ 
tempts made^in this direction. A few grammes 
of its eggs, sent to thh Imperial Acclimatation 
Society, were confiSed to*some of its members. 
Other agss, placed in M. Guerin Mdneville’s 
hands by, Dr. Blecher, were distributed by that 
gentleman amongst agriculturists, who, not 
belonging to tho^Society, could not profit by 
£ke distribution .-made to its members. It is 
now possible to form some idea of the results 
obtainable from the oak silkworm, M. Guerin 
M&iejdlle having predated to the Acad&nie 
des Sciences coccoolk produced by worms 
hatched from the eggs w«t had been confided to 
him. Those eggs, although batched somewhat 
prematurely, gave ca^ftillars which have been 
successfully reared St divers and distant points 
of France—at Vincennes, for instance, and at 
Toulon ; and, above all, the caterpillars feed 
and thrive-on the l^ives of the common oaks of 
the forest, Quercus pedunculate and sessiflora. 
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But besides the Japanese silkworm of the oak, 
there is another oak silkworm obtained from the 
north of China. The introduction of this valu¬ 
able species, which had been vainly attempted 
for the last ten years, is now in the way of being 
accomplished. Larv®, hatched on the 19th of 
May last, had already, at the time of writing, 
reached their second moult or change of skm 
without manifesting the slightest symptom of 
disease. Their colour at first was deep black. 
They afterwards became bright green, studded 
with orange and sky-blue tubercles; 

If their introduction succeajl^it will sup¬ 
ply, during the cotton dearth, the matorial 
for one more branch of industry. The difference 
which exists between the silk of the mulberry 
worm and the oak worm will allow the new 
manufacture to prosper without causing anv in¬ 
jurious competition with the old. On the m.her 
hand, the introduction of a new tissue, brilliant, 
fresh-looking, and light, and probably much 
cheaper than mulbeft-y silk, will bo a great 
benefit to the general consumer, and conse¬ 
quently to the artisan. It is not so very long 
since mulberry silk was a novelty, regarded with 
very questionable favour from an utilitarian 
point of view. With a little patience and a 
little painstaking, it is possible that the public 
may obtain equal advantages from the silk of 
the ailanthus and the oak. 


Yet know that bright refreshing green 
Is the deadly Upas’ fatal-screen. . . , 

Oh! ’tis harder still when you dare not rest 
Your wearied head on the loved one’s breast! 


RIDING LONDON. 

*'■ In,Thkee Barts. 

•' PARI X. OF OMNIBUSES. 

Weighing thirteen' stone, standing six feet 
high, possessed of an indomitable laziness, and 
having occasion constantly to go from one part 
of town to the other, I want to know how I am 
to have my requirement* attended to with case 
and comfort to myself. If my name were 
Schemsiluihar, and I had lived ages ago at Bag- 
*aad, I should have gone quietly into the garden, 
and, after rubbing my ring <Sn my lamp, or 
burning my incense, 1 should have prostrated 
myself before an enormous genie, who would 


OK THE .BRINK. 

On the brink of the well 
To stand and hear 
The sweet cool water 
Bubbling near : 

With parching lip, 

And straining eye, 

And frame all athirst. 

To pant and die, 

Gazing down 
With hopeless pain, 

On the sunken cup 
And the broken chain. . . . 

Oh ! ’tis harder still to stand on the brink 
Of Love’s own spring, and Mare not drink 1, 

When the waves runrhigh, 

And the blast is load, 

Anc^he seaman’s heart ' 

With fear is bowed, 

To see from the bow v 
A bright still bay, ! 

Where yonr storm-driven bjCk 
Might safely lay. ' 

And that haven to know 
In the focman’s hand, 

Where ’tis ruin to ancho: 

And death to landf^ . 

With faltering step^ 

■ And heavhJ^breflK, 

W ay"Oi%;.fed,jpngifte j 

To Or^MlLypttr path 

In calm 

TWertigby tp dwell, 


horseback, because no man with any sense in 
his hea& combined with any weight in his body, 
could riae a ligr*?.$ver London’s greasy stones. 
I could ride ig a tiA^but it is too expensive; 
in a Brougham, but for the same reason, doubly 
magnified—with the additional fact that I do 
nefc possess one. Leaving out of the question 
the absurdity of the proceeding, there is no 
living man capable of conveying me for several 
miles i&a wheelbarrow; and when I state that I 
have never yet been the subject of a commission 
de lunatico, I need offer no further explanation 
of my deplining to ride in a velocipede, a hu¬ 
morous conveyance like the under-carriage of a 
chariot, the occupant of which apparently rests 


I recollect in the shop-windows prints of an 
aerial machipe, n. delightful conveyance like 
an enormous lit, sailing over London (which 
was represented in the print by the dome of 
St. Paul’s and a douple of church spires), and 
filled with elegantly dressed company, who were 


diatejy have provided me with four feet square 
of best Turkey carpet, on which I had only to 
deposit myself to be wafted through the air to 
my destination; or he would have produced a roc 
for me to sit astride on, or an enchanted horse 
with a series of pegs in his neck, like a fiddle, 
the mere manipulation of which increased or 
checked his speed. But as I happen to live in. 
the benighted year of peace ’G3, as my name is 
Nomatter, and as I reside in Little Flotsam- 
street, Jetsam-gardens, N.W., the carpet, the 
roc, and the peggy steed, are unavailable. I 
conld'walk? les, but I won’t! I hate walk¬ 
ing ; it makes me hot and uncomfortable, and 
savage; when walking, I cither fall into a train 
of thoughl^or I get wiping at surrounding objects 
and passing people,'both of which feats have the 
same result-snamcly, my tumbling up against 
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chattiDg to each other without the smallest 
appearance of astonishment. I cannot posi¬ 
tively state that there was a captain depicted as 
in command of this atmospheric vessel, though 
my belief leans that way ; hut I perfectly well 
remember a “ man at the wheel, grasping a 
tiller like a cheese-cutter, and directing the 
course with the greatest ease and freedom. 
This would have been an eligible mode of con¬ 
veyance had the scheme ever been carried out; 
but the inventor only got as far as tlie print, 
and there apparently exhausted himself, as I 
never heard anything further of it., And this, 
by the way, reminds rife tlwt an occasional trip 
in Mr. Coxwell’s balloon would be a novel and 
an exciting method of getting over the ground, 
only there being no," man at the wheel/’ there 
•is a consequent absence of definite knowledge as 
to where you are going, and if I, bent on travel¬ 
ling from Jetsam-gardens to Canonbury-square, 
were to see Mr. Coxwell looking vagflely but, 
and were to bear him remarking, “Isn’t that 
Bcachv Head ?” I should feel uncomfortable. 

So I am compelled to fall back on a cheap, 
easy, and, to a certain extent, expeditious 
mode of locomotion, and to travel by the omni¬ 
bus. I am aware that professed cynics will 
sneer at my use of the word expeditious. There 
are, I believe, journeys performed in the middle 
of the day, when the snail gallops gaily past the 
outward-bound suburban omnibus, and when 1 
the tortoise—having an appointment to keep at 
the Ship’and Turtle—prefers to walk, in order 
that lie may bo in time; but the middle of the 
day is consecrated to old ladioS going “ into 
the City” on business, while my experience 
is confined to the early morning and the late 
evening, when we run “ express,” and when, I 
will venture to wager,-wc go as fast, the cjjpwdcd 
state of the streets considered, as ever did the 
York Highflyer or the Brighton Ag S. My as¬ 
sociations with omnibuses are from my you^i 
upward. As a child, I livecU iu « very large 
thoroughfare, and I used to stand for hours at 
the window watching the red Hammersmith 
omnibuses, luminous with the iftme of “ Ge/hgb 
Cloud,” and the white Putneund*Richmond 
omnibuses, and the green ©fTOrite^ boldly de¬ 
claring the ownership of “ Elizabeth aftd John 
Wilson” —grand ’buses those, with drivers and 
conductors in green liveries, always renewed^ 
(with an accompaniment of nosegay for button¬ 
hole, and favours for whip, and rosettes for 
horses’ ears) on the occasion of the Quin’s 
birthday. I was originally taken to school in a 
hackney-coach—I perfectly well recollect kneel¬ 
ing at the bottom in the straw as wc (I,and a 
broken-heated aunt) ascended Highgate-liill, 
and imploring tearfully to be taken back home, 
even in the Ijpwest menial capacity—but Icame 
back' in an omnibus, in a high stale of*effer¬ 
vescence, and with a large stock of worldly ex¬ 
perience. 1. first saw her who, as the bagmen’s 
toast says, doubles the pleasures aril halves the 
sorrows of my life, as I stepped off an omnibus; 

I first went down to my office <Jn an omnibus; 
and I still patronise that same conveyance. 


where I may incidentally mention I am a “re¬ 
gular,” that I always have the seat next the 
coachman on -the off-side, and that my opinion 
outlie news bom America is always anxiously 
expected by my fellow-passengers,:... Long since, 
however,, have the omnibuses of. my childhood 
been “run off the road.” Mr. George Cloud and 
his compeers have retired, and the whole metro¬ 
politan service, with very few exceptions,. Is. 
worked by the London General Omnibus Com¬ 
pany. Concerning which—its rise, origin, and 
progress, and the manner in which it is carried 
on, I have; underwoper official authority, made 
full inquiry, and now intend to report. 

If the present Emperor of the French had suc¬ 
ceeded in his memorable expedition with tlie lame 
e^|lc to Boulogne, it is probable that we in Eng¬ 
land might still be going on with the old separate 
propriettry system^of omnibuses; but, as the 
tame eagle expedition (majestic in itself) was a 
failure, its smaller component parts had to escape 
as they best could. Among these smaller com¬ 
ponent parts was one Orsi, captain of the steamer 
conveying the intruding emperor; and Orsi, fly¬ 
ing from justice, flew after the manner of his 
kind to England, and there established himself. 
Years after, in 1855, this M. Orsi bethought 
himself of a scheme for simultaneously im¬ 
proving his own fortunes and bettering tlie con¬ 
dition of the London omnibus traffic, by assimi¬ 
lating its management to that which for a long 
time had worked admirably in Paris. He ac¬ 
cordingly associated with himself a crafty long¬ 
headed man of business, one M. Foucard, and 
they together drew up such a specious pro¬ 
spectus, that when they submitted it to four of 
the principal London omnibus proprietors, 
Messrs. Macnamara, Wilson, Willing, and Hart¬ 
ley, these gentlemen, all thoroughly versed in 
their business, so far saw their way, that they 
at once consented to enter into the proposal, 
and became the ggents for Messieurs Orsi and 
Foucard. The* division of labour then com¬ 
menced ; the Prcnchmen started for Paris, there 
to establish their company (for our English laws 
on mercantile liability and the dangers of slinre- 
holding^vere, a few ydhrs ago, much foggier, and 
thicker, and less intelligible, and more dan¬ 
gerous, than thej are now) ;*and so well did they 
succeed, that, in a very short time, they liaa 
•raised and .perfected as a “Societc cn 0om- 
mandite,” the “ Compagnie Gdneralc dcs Omni¬ 
bus de Londres,” with a capital of 700,00.0/., in 
shares of 100 francs (ipr If.) each; three-fourths 
of the capital—sueh -.vas our neighbours’ belief 
in our business talents and luck iu matters 
touching upon horseflesh—being subscribed in’ 
France. Meantime, the English section were 
hot idle; *as agents for thsrfwo Frenchmen, they 
bought up the rolling sttfek, horses, harness, 
stabling, and good will, of iearly all the .then 
existent omnibus proprietor; they became pur¬ 
chasers of six hundred<etffnibuses and six thou¬ 
sand horses, of an enormous staff of coachmen, 
conductors, time-keepers, horse-keepers, washers, 
and other workmen, and, what was very im¬ 
portant, they posseslfed themselves of the 
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“time8” : of all tbe important routes in London The average work of each horse is from three to 
#«4 the suburbs. These “ times” are, in fact, Soar hours a day, and eadt horse consumes daily 
.the’good will of the roads, and werecohaidcrfti an allowance of six teen pounds of bruisedoat Band 
so valuable, that in some oases as much aafrom : .t'en pounds, of mixture, formed of three ports 
2001. to 9501. were given fear the times”? bf hayiand one part straw. 1 Their general health is, 
one omnibus. Under.this form, then, thetsse- oonaiderir^ their wqi, remanably good; to 
panyat once commenced work; Messrs.. Mac- attend to r^ there are.eight veterinary surgeons, 
namara, Carteret/ead Willing jr|» am responsible for the health ot the whole 

gdnwte (managers), with no other Bngnsh fejpd horse establishment, and who are paid by eon- 
standing ;< and under this form, that is to sayy traot, receiving four guineas a year for each stud 
as a French company with English managers, it of ten horses. The shoeing is also contract- 
worked until the 31st of December, 1857, when work, twenty-five farriers being paid two pounds 
the Limited Liability Acfc^aving some into per monthfor each stud. At Highbury, where 
operation, by resolution orthe French share- there is a large, depbt tif six hundred horses, 
holders the “Soci^td en Commandite” was there are exceptions, to both these rules: a 
transformed into an English company,' and veterinary surgeon and a farrier, each the ser- 
bloomed out, in all the glory of fresh paint *6n vant of the company, being attached to the 
all its vehicles, as the London General Omnibus establishment. I went the round of the premises 
Company (Limited). With this title, abd under —a vast place, covering altogether some fifteen 
the managerial arrangements then made, it has acres—with the veterinary surgeon, and saw 
continued ever since.. , much tcv praise and nothing to condemn. True, . 

With the exception of some very few private the stables are not such as you would see at 
proprietors, and one organised opposition com- Malton, Dewsbury, or any of the great racing 
pany (the “ Citizen”), the entire omnibus service establishments, being for the most part long, 
of the metropolis and its suburbs, extending low sheds, the horses being separated merely by 
from Higkgate in the north to Peckham in the swinging bars, and rough litter taking the place 
south, and from Hampstead in the north-west to of dry beds and plaited straw; but the ventila- 
Greenwich in the south-east, embracing more tion was by no means bad, and the condition of 
than seventy routes, is worked by—as it-is tbe animals certainly good. My companion told 
called familiarly—tbe “London General.” In me that glanders, that frightful scourge, was 
this traifio are engaged upwards of six hundred almost unknown; that sprains, curbs, and sand- 
omnibuses and six thousand horses, the working cracks, were the commonest disorders; and that 
of which is divided into ten separate .districts, many of his eases resulted from the hoi^cs having 
each with a head district establishment. Each become injured in the feet by picking up nails 
of these omnibuses travels on an average sixty in the streets and yards. There are a few loose 
miles a day, and to each is attached a stud of boxes for virulent contagious disorders and 
ten horses, under the care of a horsekeeper, “suspicious” cases, but it appeared to me that 
who is responsible for them, and who knows more were wanted, and that as “overwork” is 
the exact times, when they will be wanted, one of, the most prevalent of omnibus-horse 
and whose duty it is to devote himself to them- disorders,, it would be a great boon if the com- 
A horse is seldom changed from one stud to pany could possess itself of some large farm 
another, or removed.—except,in case of illness; qr series of field-paddocks, where snch members 
each horse is numbered, and all 'the particulars of fheir status are so debilitated could be turned 
relating to him are entered in a boJk kept by the out to grass to rest for a time. Some such 
foreman of the yard. The purchase-cost of these arrangement is, I believe, in contemplation, but 
horses averages twenty-six pounds apiece, and the\:Ompany luti only a short lease of their 
the majority, of them c&me from Yorkshire, Highbury ^p^yiises, and is doubtful as to its 
though agents of the company attend all the future arrapgerit&is there. While on tins sub¬ 
principal fairs in England. They are of all ject I iffay state that an omnibus horse generally 
kinds; long , straggling beny hacks, short thick lusts from three to four years, though some are 
cobs! some looking Eke broken-down Hunters/ in full work for six or seven, while there are a 
some like “cast” dbgoon chargers, some like few old stagers who have been on the road ten 
Suffolk Punches who lave come to grief ; but or twelve. 

f lie .style most valued i? I yin told, a snprt thick ' The. coach-building department also has its 
horse, loft in the leg, rounji in the barrel, and head-quarters at Highbury, and employs one 
with full st'PUg quarters, whence ‘all the tyro, hundred apd? ninety men, whose average wages 
celling power lomes. Tbey are of all colours, are two hundred and fifty pounds a week. Here, 
blacks, bays, browns, greys, though all the omnibuses (with the exception of some 

the predominant shaV is . that reddish bay aof sk-and-twenty provided by two contractors) are 
ugly in a common'“ or3e * so splendid (more built and repaired; as are also theWns used in 
especially when s0 « off by black points) ina conveying the forage to the outlying establish.- 
yelvet - skinned thorC^g* 1 ' bred; a colour par- meats from the central depfit (of which more 
ticularly affected by manufacturers of the anon),'and the chaise-carts and four-wlieelers in 
Studs in those toy-stables /hick are always fur- which thetuperintendents visit their different 
B>«b«yU|k « movable 7°°*“ in top-boets, a districts. Ev^ry morning, at six Lit.,-three 
strip jUg gat, and a tasseflpd cap, with agrin of compact little -vans leave 1 . Highbury for the 
singK^iyeiij^r. bn his,-wooden countenance, various distrusts, eaob containing three men and 
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an assortment of, wheels, axles, and tools, for 
any repairs, that mfcybevrtatcd. Gne 'of these 
men is alwayslCfthelhii at the head district 
depflt, to meet an yco ntageney that may arise 
during the day. WUe^ an aceident poems in 
the street, anomnibfcS isinrinediately despatched 
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the “plates” (i.e> the lMal aBthorisation of the 
Inland Revenue) are shifted from one to . the 
other; -and, if the smash has been serious, a large 
van arrives and brings. 6# the disabled omnibus 
bodily up to Highbury. But such accidents 
are very rare, owing to tlje constant supervision 
given to the axles, tonJ of which are constantly 
tlirdwn aside. These axles are all manufactured 
on the premises, and are composed of ten' or 
twelve pieces of iron “ faggotted” together; The 
trade or cost price**an ordinary omnibus is one 
hundred and thirty pounds, but the large three- 
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(those from Manchester, in use last ye*r plying 
to the Exhibition, weighed thirty-six cwt.), cost 
two hundred pounds. The ordinary time of 
wear is ten years; after that, they are of littje 
use, though' some last seventeen years. The 
wheels require entire renewal every three years, 
and during that time they are under frequent 
repairs, the tires lasting but a few months. So 
soon as an omnibus is condemned, it is. broken 
up; such portions of it as are still serviceable 
are used up in repairing other omnibuses, but in 
a ucw omnibus every bit is thoroughly new. 
The condemned omnibuses stand out in an open 




Railway; and the superintendent of the coacji- 
builders told me he had often been amused 
at Itearing the loudly-expressed indignation of 
the railway passengers at the shameful condi¬ 
tion of the company’s omnibuses—they imagin¬ 
ing that the worn-out old vehicles awaiting de¬ 
struction, which they saw from theft railway- 
carriage windows, were the ordinary rolliiy? 
stock of the London General. The wood used 
in the composition of the omnibuses, is English 
and American ash, elm, deal, and Honduras Jsut 
the poles are invariably formed 1 of stout English 
ash. The superintendent toldj^nthat these 
poles last far less time tWi formerly: and 
this he attributes tp the stoppages hamg be¬ 
come so much more frequent, owing to the iA 
troduction of short fares; the strain upon-the 1 
pole, occasioned by constant pulling-up, gra- 


contrivance for defeating the attacks of those 
universal enemies, the street-boys. It appears j 
that the passengers of a little odmibdswhich! 
runs fromJHghbury-terrece to Highbury Bafri^ 
and which, for its short journey, nas no -con¬ 
ductor, werl horribly annoyed .by boys who 
would ride in the step and, jeer with noaldij 
at the people inside. To beat them, my friend 
the superintendent invented what he "halls, a 
“crinoline,” which, when the defer is. shut* 
entirely encloses the step,- and so cuts away any 
resting-place or vantage ground-tor the maraud! 
ingboyf , - , : . , ,-V: ■ 


The depfit where ,all* the provender -is re¬ 
ceived, diked, and ^ivbd r Q^f<v all .'tbs dia- 
triot establWimentai id at feagatfer Wharf, Pad¬ 
dington, on the banks of the negenfa..Ganal: a 
convenient arrangement when considered 
that the barges! bring stores to the doom, at the 
rate of fourpenoo-bal^enny per quarter, while 
the land transport, for the samewWdcWfc.one 
shilling. Hay is/ howaver, gehmdly lwdught 
in at the land gates, for the faoihty of the' : 
weigh-bridge immediately outside the superin¬ 
tendent's office, over which all carts going 
in or out are exgeotcd to pass. There is no 
settled contractor hay, but there is no lack 
of eager sellers, for the company are" known to 
be quick ready-money purchaser/, and a trans- 
aftion with them saves along day’s waiting in 
the market. On this same account the com¬ 
pany artS gainers in the deal, to the extent of the. 
expenses which a day’s waiting in the market 
must involve for rest and refreshment for driver 
and horses. When a sample lead is driven into 
the yard and approved of by the superintendent, 
a couple of. trusses are taken from it and placed 
under lock and key,' to save as reference for 
quality; and when the general supply comes in, 
every truss which is not equal to the quality of 
the sample is rejected by the foreman, who 
carefully watches the delivery. The whole of 
the machinery-work of the building ip performed 
by steam power, erected on the basement-floor, : 
and consisting of two engines of two hundred and 
fifteen horse-power, consuming four tons of coal 
a week. By their agency the hay received from 
the country waggons is hoisted in “ cradles” to. 
the topmost story of the building, where it is 
unpacked from its tightened trusses; to the 
same floor come swinging up in chain-suspended ‘ 
sacks, the oats from the barges on the canal; and 
these are both delivered Over to the steam- 
demon, who delivers them-, the bay separated and „ 
fined, and the oats slightly braised (not crushed), 
and freed from all straw and dirt and stones, 
through wooden shoots and “ hoppers,” into the 
floor beneath. There—in the preparation-room - 
—the ever-buay engines show their power in 
constan&j-revoiving feather bands, in whirling 
wheels, and spinning knife-blades, and sparkling 
grindstones; tliSre, are men constantly allaying 
the incessant thirst ofothe “ auttqvs” with offer¬ 
ings of mixed, hay and straw, which in a second 
are resolved into a thicks impervious mixture; 
while in another part, of the’ room the bruised 
eats into which it to*! be amalgamated are 
slowly ■ descending to ^heir doom. All the 
“ cutters” afe covered over with tin eases, else 
the dust germinated from the flying chaff would, 
be insupportable : while a^t(ie hand of every 
*man is a creak, a simple l|Ver„by the raising of 
which, in cose of any ncciaSqt, he could at once 
reverse the action of the machinery,' Descend¬ 
ing to the'next floor, we'fad-the results of the 
cutters ani tho bruisoesjthere, stand stalwart 
.men covered with perspiration, stripped to the 
'shirt sleeves. and who'have large baskets in front / 
of thematthe mouths of the shoots, anxiously 
awaiting -ilwir- “Down oojjes a mass <3 












* LATEST NEWS FROM THE BEAD. V 

' ScAimsBED/ahont theworid'ate dead aid 
buried cities that it'is one of thelaboura-of the 
living in our day to disentomb. Old Rbihan 
towns lie bariea in English soil,: and <nth of 
them, at Wtoxeter, the ancient Urioonium, has 
lately been ;d«g up. *We. reported on its .re¬ 
appearance in one of the early numbers of this 
journal.* Then there are also Pompeii and Her¬ 
culaneum open, to bear witness yet mere im¬ 
pressively to the life of’the past., At Pompeii 
the disentombmenWis now going, op with fresh 
activity and good result. Old Egypt is deliver- 
, ing up fresh secrets of her dead, at Thtfbeshnd 
elsewhere. Spades and picks have been bnsv 
over the grave of Carthage, and other dead and 
buried cities of the Carthaginians. Ninevgli 
and Babylon, havin'* been in the bands of such 
resurrectionists as Mr. Layard, Sir Henry Raw r 
linson, and others, are left at peace for a short 
time. Any news thence is old hews, bat from 
the graves of other cities what is the latest in¬ 
telligence ? 

By the sunny shores of the Bay of Naples, 
% stood for centuries the remnants of an old 
wall; and the people who lived near it never 
cared to dig below'the surface.. It. is-now 
one hundred and fifteen years ago that, 
workman, engaged in digging a well near this 
ruin, cut into a hollow chamber, of which 
the walls were covered with paintings. By the 
slow clearing away of the earth from#build¬ 
ings made by men who lived at the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, dwelling-hobscs, tem¬ 
ples, altars, statue!, built for the worship qf 
heathen deities, baths and theatres^ were fodnd 
all struck to silence like the Sleeping Beauty, 
only for a great many hundred years instead of 
one; and, in our day, so restored to light and 
life, that we see what the townspeople were 


life, that we see what the towpjpedple were 
doing in the house and in the'££reft, lgthe month, 
of August a.i). 79. There is.written recoffd of the 
cause of this sudden burial Of a city, whose ii# 
habitants were in the full tide of luxurious en¬ 
joyment. The letter remains in which' the 
younger Pliny tells Tacitus the horrors of a 
three days’ eruption of Vesuvius, in whioli/his 
uncle (admiral of the Roman fleet, then lying in 
the bay), having approached too near the burn¬ 
ing mountain although 'Still miles distant;from 
it, met his death by tne exhalations bursting 
from beneath his feet. The,admiral had asthma, 
and the sulphurous vapours appear to have suf¬ 
focated him it once, so that be fell, whim his 
attendants fled from the acene'pf destruction'to 
embark on board their ships; ; Returning, as 
soon as it became light, which was ndk until after 
the end of three days, they found their* master 

t _ a . • , _* • ■ 
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stretfched as ;thejr|a|;Mthim', as if he 

Oflatowrrsfthe inindviil brfbe mass of mud, 
ashes, afti pnmito-atones/ybiflktihe burning 
mgshtaiit .nu?thfown out updhxhe dity, has con¬ 
firmed tht staterntni of another ancient Writer, 
that the town of Pompeii had been, atthettufeof 
its total ^statuaiaon, in course of rebuilding'aiitef 
the consequences of a violent earthquake which 
had happened sixteen years before. Epr, at tie 
walk along jta streets, we not only see the . 
theatre and matir other‘edifices to have been 
in process oTreoofl^fuctiqn, at the time of their 
burial, but, in thequarter once occupied by the 
stone and marble masons, there ^portions of 
.a^old frieze, executed in volcanic stone, heside 
which Stand' copies of the same decoration cut 
in white marble ready for erection in a restored 
temple. * There are wheel-tracks in the lava 
pavement; there are worn stone-steps leading 
up to temples and places of business; and, curi¬ 
ously enough,' there is stone, vforn by tlie hands 
of those who daily stopped to drink at the foun¬ 
tains placed at the street-crossings. By con¬ 
stantly leaning on one hand whilst they stooped 
to drink the running water, these people, who 
for so many centuries have'known no more 
thirst, wore a hollow in the stone rim of the 
basin upon which they leant. Terrible testimony 
is given as to the suddenness of the lost catas¬ 
trophe. Bread is in the bakers’ shops; there 
is a meal, prepared, but never tasted, in a tavern. 
Outside that gate in the town wall which led 
towards Herculaneum, was found a skeleton in 
armour. It was {hat of the soldier on guard, 
who, faithful- to duty, had not left his post. 
In a niche sheltering a seat for the use of tired 
travellers, were found the bones of a woman and 
a baby, and those of two other persons clasped 
in one another’s arms. A few paces further on, 
were three more skeletous, two of persons who 
had been running, ono way, and the other 
of a person tiho had been hastening in the 
opposite direction. Of these, one held sixty- 
mne pieces of. -gold' and one hundred and 
twenty-one of silver. , Money was found lying 
beside (he remains, o^ people who had died 
in the: vain'endeavour to,carry away means 
of the. life whose sands Were run. Iu a room 
of the Temple,of ISis, tlm priest of that 
Egyptian daily had met death with feasting; 
for near him were lying egg-shells, and the bones 
of fowls and of a pig, together with a broken 
glass and a wine yhscF* In,the house known as 
tiiatyof Diomed wer«t.th«>remainsof,a man, with 
that of a goat’ having a bell slung round its neck, 
lit this dwelling were discovered more, than 
twenty hpinan beings. In,a stably were this 
bones of a mule, still with its bronze hit between 
its teeth; in another place- Was the "skeleton 
of a deg beside the bones of u& master. Some 

tflanlAtnua Iiai) A\11 a} nnVit'Vi n f*A flnavw, Unnn'ii . 


lie had doubthefcs bee^fijiBg to find his way out 
of the thick darkness of that day of terror. 

All these remains W^je discovered many years; 
ago, but the work of excavation was then very 
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[Conducted by 


slow. Mow, the recent change of garerfc- together withthe remains o| a. iinen bag, were 
nttiiit has given a new impulse to this most iyitoaearthewoinan. ' 
mterestinglabour, insomuch thatduring the fast v.. One is struck by the fact lMa£;*ery many of 
few months, more has beeudone towaros diain- the persons thus disclosed expired while engaged 
terraent of the secrets of tbit. buried community hr; the aot-of drawing their dress over the# 
than had been accomplished in the, previous features. Two reasons may be given, for this, 
quarter of a, centner! There is a reeulac ori One, that itwasdoneintne e i. -eavour to pre- 
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employed m removbg the crust formed eighteen better, thak it was eustomar^ amongst tLe Ro- 
centuriesagoby eruption from the mountain mans to hide the faoe, when m the act of death. 
which'now rises behind the scene, without even Tims, true to History, Shakespeare makes Antony 
a wreath of smoke uponi^Jnmmit. -Upon a say of “ the mightiest ;Jtdius: , ? : ‘ 


weight run dqwn an inclined plane, anddis- Evenatthe bass of Spey's stata^ 

charge their loads at the end, just a^ts dope whi ^ aUthe wh ile ran b4d, great Gwsar fell. 

at the formation of a railway. An entirely ,s 

new quarter of the town has been thus opened Time, though he shovels slowly, gets through? 

out; and there has been found within the last more work than the liveliest volcano, and is a 


And, in hit mantla mvfflngvp tea fact, ■' 

Even at the base of Pdrapey’S etatoa. 

Whilst all the while ran bleod, great Csesar fell. 

Time, though he shovels slowly, gets througlf 


t few days the roof of .h house, with alt .its tiles season who has dug the grave of many a proud 
lying at their proper angle of inclination, thb city. Tfie remjuns of Boman London lie buried 
ashes and mud mfcrag poured into and Med the fifteen feet below the level of the present streets. 


room beneath it so completely as to support its You are on the Nile, .and see, on either bank, a 
covering. There , are two houses with walls green plain under a cloudless sky. The columns 
painted in fresco, looking, when disclosed,, as and towers of the great temple of Luxor, rise 
-fresh as when first placed upon the walls. Un- from among the miserable hovels of a starved 
fortunately, in a very little time the colours fade little modern market town. You sail by, and it is 
away and alter. The reds especially soon become all bright green plain again till a mile further to 
quite black. the north the towers of. Karnak overtop a palm 

These changes are probably-due to chemical grove, that partly hides the wonders of its wide- 
alteraticfn produced by the sun’s rays, and to spread ruins.' But on the green plain between 
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the oxidising power of . the air. JCf, therefore, Luxor and Karnak, and for twelve miles towards 
as soon as one of these paintings is discovered the hills of the-Eastern Desert, stood the temples, 
it could be washed over with a solution of palaces, and burdens, of hundred-gated Thebes, 
boiling glass, such as is used by the modern for a thousand years the capital of the great 
fresco painters in Munich, .these, interesting nation of the ancient world. Time has done its 


specimens of ancient art might be 


work in its own slow way, and the Nile, rising 


served. The writer has suggested this to from its newly-discovered source in a great 
Signor Fiorello, the director of the excava- tropical’lake, and swollen by the periodical rains 
tiona. The very substance is sold in Italy, for of the trooics (not by melting snows), has played 
the purpose of preserving wood from the the part of a Vesuvius. Harvests wave eight feet 
effects of fire, and is known by the name of abqve the buried ground on which the glory of 
liquore di sclce. Several bourns have been the Pharaoffs was displayed. At Thebes, also, 
recently found embedded in a mass of, liar- there have been reoent excavations and disco- 
dened mud ■, and the fortunate idea struck Signor verbs. Diodorus stated the circuit of. old 


Piorello of pouring, plaster of Paris ^nto the 


moulds thus formed. In this manner an exact teen miles. 1 


i, as reported in his time, to have been six- 


io says that in his day the 
in length nine - miles and a 

J. -Ji;__«.l , 1 ! . • 


oast was made, enclosing such parts of tliecon- vestige?, eutendea'in length nine miles and a 
tained bodies as remained uiideoomposed. Thus guarter. Those old sunny cities, .with their in- 
were obtained, firSt, the body of a man lying eluded gardens, lay large upon the cultivated 
stretched : upon his book, his features very weir soil. Babylon was fourteen miles square; By- 
preserved; in fact, so perfectly, that his friends, raouse, twenty-two miles; Carthage, of which 
were they alive still, c eouM have sworn to his also the remains are now being dug upon, was 
identity. Afterwards the oemains of two females, twmity-three miles iru.eircuit. Yet London is 
a woman and a young' giri, were .preserve*) in larger than : them all, excepting Babylon. The 
the same maimer; so that, while of the dress greatest length of London street is from’east to 
only a , eatt remains, the skull-boues themselves weaV& *btoh direction: one may pass between 


left baud is shut, one of the finu-___ 

* W« JktiTbia grouVpousistea of< one man ana 
thseenKjften, probably Sil Of. the tfime family. 


en, probably ail of the ifime family, 


hving hastily secured certain. objects 
hey valued. Silxgr money; besides four 
i and « finger-ring all made of gold. 


gting feelers into , the country brought into a 
compact square,-the Size of London would be 
seven miles by four, and its cirouft twenty-two 
miles* ■■This would include s population packed 
together, with but a few little breathing 
grounds or park and square to answer to the 
Babylonian gardens, fields, and orchards, which 
rave men the enjoyments <Jf a country-house in 


heart of a eapii 





















into the Serpentine,Jiewas compelled^ to return 
to the Continent. He subsequently joined the 
army, and has now, I Relieve; 'the ' honour of 
marching at the head- of the hundred, and Fifst 
Regiment of the time. 

I knew this present poodle to he an-animal, 

. a brute beast, soulless and futureless; j at least; 
my miserable human conceit taught me thus 
to regard him.- He had no reason, of course, 
only instinct. He could know no pleasures be¬ 
yond the gratification of his sensual appetites. 
And yet, all brute as he was, be did not look 
like a poodle that would over-eat himself.' He 
was, patently, a total abstainer from intoxi¬ 
cating liquors. He was a brute, but. he didn’t 
bark at passing strangers;' and from the little I 
# saw of him on dryslaiid, he was not pfone to 
association with low dogs. It was very strange, 
and very irreverent, and » vagabond' kind 'of 
thought altogether, but the more 1 considered 
* him, the more I grew-to deem that, to^be com. 
plete, he ought to have a' pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles across his nose, a neatly puckered 
frill with a diamond brooch in his bosomy a 
snuff-box, or a golden-headed cane in one paw, 
and a sprinkling of hair-powder on his pate. Thus 
accoutred he would have been, to me, the image 
of a grave, wise, cultivated physician of the old. 
school—no solemn humbug, no voluble quack, 
but a sapient, polished medico. The allusion 
was enhanced by the fact of there being at the 
comer of the canal, where I took oars, a cool 
and shady chemist’s shop,; and I fancied that 
he had been writing prescriptions in the phar¬ 
macy, and had now come out for a mouthful.of 
the sea breeze, or to see a patient at the 
Giudecca. He was not, however, attached to 
the compounder of drugs. He was the friend 
and Mentor of the boatman 1 had just engaged. 
He, the boat, and the boatman, belonged to each 
other, and made up one harmonious whole. As 
1 have noted, he appeared, ^s a matter, of 
courtesy, to ask my permission^ be of the 
party for a stroll on the Canalazzo and, that 
| being granted, he tripped blithely over thes.bul- 
| warks from the marble landing-stairs to the 
| carpeted keelson, and was of i’Vtktectly. - 
“ Aid, quit” said the bfflrihian. * , 

Observe, that to the “qui” I have appended 
a note of interrogation. The inflection of tne 
boatman’s tone justifies me in the act. It was* 
not a brutal command—-a savage “come here!” 
It was a kindly query as to where he intended 
to sit. “ Qui” meant the afterpart, behind nfjf 
cabin. The poodle did not sjiake his head. 
Instinct did not go so far as that; but his tail 
deflected in the wag negative. He elected to 
sit at tbe*prow, and at that carved and fiddle- 
headed promontory he took his station imme¬ 
diately over against the bench where I ’jas re¬ 
dlining. 'Hie boatman called him “Alci,” 
whence I conjectured that the poodle’s name 
was Alcibiades. ' * ■ . 

I The water-side, in England, is assisted with 
l noise, scurrility, and extortion. • The .waterman 
von have hired makes up his mind to cheat you. 
The Tom Tugs who have failed in aeouriog you, 


curse their colleague and liis fare as the wherry 
pushes off. Yon depart from a shore of mud, 
ordure, broken bottles, and fragments of pottery. 
Abroad, eyen, I have foupd the oqnotiers at 
Asnieres a ruffianly prew, aud the red-shirted 
and bearded Charons who ferry you, over the 
Neva little better than savages, lie® we went 
off in cheerful tranquillity. In. a place where 
eveiybody mutt take a boat, competition, is 
robbed of its feverish fierceness. If it- be 
Giacomo’s twlk: this time, it will-be Paolo’s 
within five or teaminutes, Extortion does not 
obtain to any gveEAestent.. You cannot be ten 
minutes in the^IjriR without somebody telling 
you that tbei water-fare for, the. firat hour (single- 
oiyed) is a franc; and for every succeeding hour 
half that sum, and that for five francs yon 
may have a boat and boatman for .the entire 
day. As for the*extra gratuity, the “buo- 
namano,” a, couple of soldi will suffice, and a 
hundred soldi go to a florin. The only little, 
“pull” possessed by the bodtmaa lies in the 
franc in these latitudes being an.imaginary coin, 
and in the quarter florin, which be tells you is 
worth only half a franc, representing about a 
third more. Altogether, the financial state of 
things is curious. You see in actual circular 
tion nothing but Austrian , florins, zwanzigers, 
kreuzers, and soldi; but the accounts arc all 
kept in-francs and centimes-—the. Italian lire 
and centesimi. In adopting this mode of 
reckoning, perhaps, the people cherish a mourn¬ 
ful chimera that they have still some kind 
of union with the beloved and distant land— 
the land beyond the laguncs and the Quadri¬ 
lateral—the fond where human speech and 
action arc free—the land where Victor Em¬ 
manuel, the fighting king, who tells no lies, 
reigns by the grace of God and the national 
will, over twenty-two millions of Italians who 
can call their souls their own. 

Baek, then, I stretched myself upon the 
cushions in full enjoyment of the long-desired 
at last-attaiiffiii haven; and the poodle sat out¬ 
side the door,- calmly contemplating me, his wise , 
head a ljttle on one sjde. No Mordecai in the 
gate he, full of minatory, remonstrauoe; the 
rather, a cheerful harbinger, a pleasant cicerone, 
an obliging gentleman-usHer, murmuring, “ Wel¬ 
come to tlie wqnderffll city that is moored on 
the bosom* bf the salt, salt sea.” “Poodle,” 

I said, "you and the boatman shall be my 
guides to-day, and I will, have no other. Into 
the hands’ of the abhorred valet da place I know 
thftf sooner pr later 5 wyist fall. He- has been 
looming in handbooks and continental Brad¬ 
shaws these ten days past. .1 was threatened 
with him at the railway station, just as I st epped 
into the omnibus. The omnibus is a boat—a 
shabby Buccntaur. He flitted through the ves¬ 
tibule of the Hotel Victoria and tne waiter 
had all but consigned me to, his custody, when I 
declared tffat, for on^day at least; I would go 
out alone. I see him smirking at me now, from 
every pair of water-stairs: rings in his ears, a 
pink umbrella under ^is arm, expectant. His 
little brown brats at home may have but a 
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meagre mess of maize pottage for dinner to-day, 
but lie will say to them, ‘.Rejoice, my children; 
To-morrow we devour an Englishman!’ -He is 
waiting for me, I am certain, in St. Mark’s 
Place, calmly confident that I cannot do without 
him. It is only a question of time. I have a 
shivering foreknowledge of what he will show 
me, and what he wiU wsll me about the Golden 
Staircase, and the Hall of the Ambassadors, 
and the veiled niche where Marino Faliero's 
picture should be, and the Dogana, and the 
Bridge of Sighs. Not to-day, oh, valet de 


alacrity of a fool going to the correction of the 
stocks. Let five have Dut this one day with the 
poodle at the prow, and let us ‘ do’ Venice for 
ourselves.” 

In this city of a* hundred and seventy-five 
thousand inhabitants I did not know one firing 
soul. Does it matter, when - every instant you. 
can commune with millions of the mighty dead ? 
In a churchyard you seldom-feel lonely. Ion can 


sprouted up into salad. The dead by daylight are 
no such very bad company. If their tombstones 
lie, you'can gird at them for their fibbing, and 
they have never a word to .answer. Yon can pick 
out simple truthful tombs now and then, of good 
old dames and yeomen who in their livestime you 
feel sure were friendly, and merry, and single- 
hearted. Beyond a poodle, yon require nothing 
more that has life in it, during your first day in 
Venice. For a season turn away from the quick. 
This place belongs to the dead. The dead alive, 
the modern Venetians, have buried their dead- 
departed—their history, their wealth, their hap¬ 
piness, their love, in stately mausoleums of many- 
coloured marbles. These’sepulchres arc not 
whited. They have the reverent hue of age. 
Time has beaten upon them with his wing, and 
the strong pinion has worn down<tbe sharp edges 
and blunted the chisel’s fine tralcry; but the 
marble is, after all, too bard for his scythe, and 
Time hacks at the palaces in'Vain. 

• I lighted a cigarette, rind was lazy 1 ,-and not 
ashamed of myself; activity would be almost a 
crime in this voiceless city. Industrywhere 
was the use of being industrious f People don’t 
come here to work, but to idle! From the loon* 
there hangs a gorgeous piece of Venice stuff, 
cunningly ’broidered, shot with gold and silver 
thread. But it is a fragment, rent and frayed. 
Warp and woof are tayaished and faded. | And 
the loom is motionless, arid the shuttle flies no 
more, and the weaver has sickened and died.. 

Thus having comfortably settled myself, and 
in reply to the boatman’s inquiry as to whither 
1 wished to be conducted, baring informed him 
that my view did not extend beyond a “piccolo 
giro” of an hour’s duration,—in other words, 
that he might go anywhere he Kked about 
Venice; which ho construed into a stroll from 
the Pattjtote. Corner to the Rialto and back again 
—I haS frifl teisure to inspect the apartment of 
wkicttfclitfjfc become a dcihzen. Tho worst of the 




matter is, that in presuming to say anything about 
Venice, yon can scarcely, it you have any modesty 
left about you, avoid a sensation of nervous 
shade lest what you ore saying should have been 
said by ten thousand persons in terms analogous, 
if not identical, ten thousand times before. For 
instance, is there, can there be, anything new in 
the way of description to be written about the 
interior of a gondola ? The gondola is your first 
acquaintance in Venice, and it is your last. It 
brings you from the railway terminus to your 
hotel on your arrival, and it takes you to the rail 
or the steamer when you depart; consequently 
the tourist is usuaHysas ullnute in his notes of its 
appearance and peculiarities as of that of the 
packet-ship .which conveys him across the At¬ 
lantic.* The only healing galve I can put to my 
conscience is this. When you have had a re¬ 
markably good dinner—say-at Vefouri’s, or the 
Four Seasons at Munich—there is, I conceive, 
no 'social law against your expatiating on the » 
perfection of the bill of fare and the wine card 
on tile morrow, although good dinners are given, 
and good gourmets dine, in the Palais Royal and 
the Maximilian Strasse every day in the year. 

A gondola is the first and most delightful dish in 
the intellectual banquet spread out, in perma¬ 
nence, on the Adriatio Sea; why then should not 
I descant on its aspect, just as I might lovingly 
dwell on the Charlotte or the Supreme I tasted 
yesterday ? 

The outward gondola—the boat itself—it 
would be impertinent to describe. See Turner, 
see Roberts, see Stanfield, see Cooke, sec Holland, 
s$e Tyne, see‘Carl Haag, see linden’s tableaux, 
see Meath’s Landscape Annual, see the delightful 
pictures of Mr. John Rogers Herbert, before 
lie .took to painting St. Lawrence on the grid¬ 
iron, qgl St. Bartholomew being flayed alive. 
For the gondolas of tho past, see Canaletto. 
The only quarrel I have with the admirable 
ty-tists just named—always excepting Antonio 
da'Canal, wi*, liever gave vent to his imagina¬ 
tion, and if he saw dirt and ugliness in Venice, 
painted the dirty and the ugly in rude juxta¬ 
position to the pure and beautiful—is m the 
persistency sritRwhich they strive to make stay- 
at-home Enghalhitpn believe that gay-coloured 
gondolas are at all common in Venice. There 
wever was a greater error. Mi-. Turner’s gon¬ 
dolas were of all the colours of the rainbow. It 
is true that he might have excused himself on 
the score that their sides are generally of 
-polished wood, and tlipt his radiant hues were 
merely the reflexion of the sunrise and the sun¬ 
set. But the tourist, who looks for truth, knows 
that jhe pervading hue of the Venetian gon¬ 
dola is deep funereal black; and tliqt the mor¬ 
tuary appearance of the craft is heightened by 
the ebony-like carvings, by the metal prow 
and rullocks, which have an odd muise of Being 
made of calm-plates beaten out, by the brazoN 
knobs and beads and plates on the door, and 
by the ser.ied rows of black tufts, like sable 
ostrich (plumes^ stunted in their growth on the ^ 
housing over “the tilt. Among five hundred 
gondolas—there are, it is said, over four thou- 
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sand in Venice—you may see, perhaps twenty 
with brown or blue hulls, and with gaily-striped 
awnings. You may be sure at once, that these 
are not regular Venetian gondolas, and that 
they are not rowed by regular Venetian gon¬ 
doliers. When the night coroes, you shall see 
whence they spring. You shall find them 
moored to the yellow and black-striped posts of 
the Austrian domination, and then it shall be 
revealed to you that they belong to Govemors- 
General, Military Commandants, Chiefs of Haupt- 
Directoriums, and other yellow moustached 
members of the abhorred -tribe of Tedeschi. 
They arc manned by fudding-faced men .in.uni- 
form, no more like gondoliers than I am to 
Eiidymion; Carls and Ludwigs, not Giacomos 
and Paolos. Also |hall you see prowling about 
’ the water-streets, at all hours of the day and 
night, barges and»cutters belonging to the Aus¬ 
trian war-steamers which are moored off the 
Arsenal, or the island of St. George the Great. 
There are a great many forts about Venice, and 
a great many Croat soldiers to garrison them.' 

The boatmen who go out to sea, who egast 
along the Adriatic seaboard, and sometimes cross 
the gulf to the Turkish littoral, are brightly clad 
enough, and delight in coloured striped shirts, 
scarlet and sky-blue eapB, sashes, and other ac¬ 
cessories of salt-water dandyism. . Picturesque 
and bizarre creatures they still are, barefooted 
and opcn-chesfpd, and they lounge and sprawl 
and grovel in the most romantic attitudes all 
about add over St. Mark’s Place, and the Mole 
and the Riva, and every inch of quay or stairs 
that offers room for lazing upon. • They are often 
ragged, hut in justice I must admit that tlicy 
arc all very clean, and have a manlier, worthier 
look than the aquatic scamps who decorate the 
Chiaja at Naples. Your gondolier uite an¬ 
other character. I was prepared for ail kinds 
of disappointments in Vemce—from ilie romantic 
point of view—and underwent, as it turned (pit, 
very few; for the real Veniflfc"is, to my faind, 
twenty times more astounding than the ideal 
one; but I cannot. avert the acknowledgment 
that, the actual gondolier is’a sad destroyer of 
illusions, lie is not the least like the personage 
you fondly imagined hinder be. ,Uis ordinary 
head covering is a felt hat of the pattern known 
as wide-awake. He wears no cash. He patro¬ 
nises a shooting-jacket. His pantaloons are bjr 
no means out of the common. The sole romantic 
feature in his attire is a negative one—the 
general absence of shoes and stocking^ My 
particular gondolier—he of the poodle—wa? a 
dandy; but, in what did his dandyism consist P 
In a laced front to his shirt—such a shirt as I 
could have purchased for twelve francs fifty, in 
the Passage des Panoramas, Paris; in a resplen’- 
dent watch-guard, and a bunch of charms. I 
was wofully disappointed. I turned* to the 
poodle, seeking consolation. • He flapped his 
tail against the prow, with the wag mournful. 
“What would you haveP” he themed to ask. 
“ Venice is,not what «it used to nH*S I turned 
with a sighwheii a ray of relief shot through 
me. The gondolier wore a pretty-cameo in the 


band of his wide-awake. That was something. 
Presently I gave him a cigarette, and thanking 
me with the frank and dignified oourtesy which 
it strikes me favourably distinguishes the Italians 
from the French, he inserted my gift in a meer¬ 
schaum tube with an amber mouthpiece. I am 
afraid the. tube was made at Vienna; but it bore 
the Lion of St. Mark carved in the meerschaum, 
and that was something more. 


never heard whejj in company with the poodle, 
or elsewhere, ahj-Hbarcaroles, any ritomcllas, 
any recitations from Tasso or Ariosto. The gon¬ 
dolier is, however, by no meaiA mute. .He is 
ibi exceedingly merry fellow, and for centuries 
has been' renowned as a wag'. A thick volume 
might he collected of the droll sayings of these 
Hansom cabbies of the sea. The stranger, it is 
.true, does not understand much of his facetite, 
fur he converses mainly in the soft and flowing 
Venetian dialect, which dulcifies “ padre” into 
“ pare,” “madre” into “ mare,” and abbreviates 
“ oasa” to “ ca.” Thea he has his professional 
gondolier’s language, the origin, structure, and 
syntax of which must alike remain mysterious 
to those who are not to the Venetian manner 
bom. The most salient points in the vooabu-' 
lary seemed to me: 

First.' “ Aydhehi!” This is when he ap¬ 
proaches the corner of a canal; it is intended 
as a warning to any unseen gondolier who may 
be coming round the said corner. 

Next. “Tail” or “Tahyi!” This is when 
he has turned the corner, and is an aviso to 
any comrade who is close on his beeis. 

Last. “ Allajevaismayfachayeh-ch-eh!” ad libi¬ 
tum. This 4 a very complex and prolonged 
sound, like the sweep of an oar, and is employed 
when a gondolier wishes to cut through a group 
of boats collected together, in order to land. As 
the cry is prolonged, they divide, and allow him 
to pass. Mow these sounds are spelt, or what 
they really mean, I have not the remotest 
notion; and I question whether the gondoliers 
themstflves are muflh better informed. It is 
probable that their forefathers have cried 
“.Aydhchi” anti “ Tayl'j,” and “ Allajevaismay- 
faehaych-ek-eh,” eve* singe the days of blind 
old Dandplo, if not longer. 

Fouling is almost unknown in the navigation 
of the canals. The gondoliers drive their boats, 
if the term will be permitted me, with exquisite 
skill and accuracy. \JYhen, in rare instances, a 
slight bump occur3, tqcre is a slanging match 
of moderate intensity between the gondoliers. 
Chore is pue form of objurgation invariably and 

plentilhlly made use of. ht is “ Figlio di-” 

I need not particularise. Have you never ob¬ 
served in what terms of reverential affection fo¬ 
reigners are accustomed to speak of their mo¬ 
thers ; and have yon never observed how ready 
they arc to take away the characters of other 
people’s mothers when they are quarrelling ?” 

I was cockney enough, just now, to speak of 
the gondoliers as the Hanson) cabbies of the 
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sea. When you have been to Yenicc, my hy¬ 
percritical friend, and have gone through your 
gondola-apprenticesbip, you may arrive at the 
confession that between the gondola and the 
Hansom, the gondolier and the cabby, there are 
many points of similarity. First, in the good 
driving. Next, in the fact that you don’t see. 
the driver, but occasionally hear nis witticisms 
behind you. Thirdly, in your having a look-out 
straight ahead, and side prospects from the two 
small windows. And, lastly, there will scarcely 
fall to come over you the impression that the 
gracefully tapering prow, of which the head, 
looked straight at, seems tathicker than the 
blade of a carving-knife, forms, not the end of a 
boat, bat the «head and shoulders of a fleet 
black horse, intelligent, obedient to the will 6f 
the charioteer. Only, you never get the cha¬ 
rioteer’s whip in your face, as .is sometimes 
your misfortune in a Hansortl. 

Rut the poodle at the prow is scanning me, 
reproachfully, and I leave exterior objects, to 
turn to the inside of. my gondola. It is two 
o’clock in the afternoon—I don’t mean by 
Venetian time, which seems to be regulated any¬ 
how—but by my watch, which is set by the 
meridian of Munich, in Bavaria. It is very 
hot. By-and-by, at sunset, the sea will be of a 
deep purple, the sky of an intense azure, but 
botli are now as sheets of burnished gold. But 
I am as cool as a cucumber inside'the gondola. 
The windows are slightly drawn on one side, 
and hot as is the sun, a cool sea breeze comes 
stealing through. Ah! that breeze, how well 
I remember it a week afterwards at Milan, howl¬ 
ing in the agonies of the toothache. The cabin 
of the gondola is a little black chamber with a 
high-coved ceiling. It is panelled with rich 
carved work. There is room in it for three per¬ 
sons to sit at ease on the soft black leather 
cushions trimmed with black lambswool; but I 
desire no company. There are a couple of mir¬ 
rors in carved ebony .frames, garnished with gilt 
bosses. The door is a wonder of gftrved work. 
There are arra-rests, and leg-rests, and every en¬ 
ticement to be lazy. The transverse bench has a 
raised and sloping back, like an arm-chair, but 
the space between that and the tilt is covered 
only by the pendant portion of the black awning, 
which you eau lift at will JO to converse with the 
gondolier. In one Instance only if the sable 
rule departed from. The carpet, which extends 
from stem to stern, is of a lively polychromatic 
pattern. ■ 

In winter-time, of coarse the cabin door is 
shut, the curtains are drifwj}, a false-panel is In¬ 
serted in the back, and all things are made snug 
aud comfortable. In summer, the black'awning 
forms the most delightful of sun-shaded. But 
why is it black ? Tell me, Venetian anti¬ 
quarians. Tell me, ehatty correspondents of 
Notes and Queries. I was always given to 
understand that black' absorbed heat^ and that 
, white ,Was the only wear for hot climates. »I 
- sirWehed out my arm and touched the roof of 


the cabin, but it was cool, Do they put satu¬ 
rated felt, or wet cloths, between it and the 
awning ? 

Many travellers, on their first arrival in this 
enchanted town, and in their eager impatience 
to drink in its beauties, rush from the cabin, and I j 
sit or stand in the open, in the forepart of the 
boat, drinking up the glorious perspective which 
surrounds them. That I think is a mistake. 

The windows, the open doorway, form picture- 
frames, and, in those. frames are set, in gentle 
succession, all the marvellous pictures the world 
has been wondering at for centuries. There is 
the Grimani Palace, thereithe Pesaro, there the 
Vendramin, there the Dogana, there Santa 
Maria della Salute; there, by Jove! there’s the 
Rialto, .which is not unlike the Burlington 
Arcade on arches. “ Signer Antonio, many a * 

time and oft-” but Signor Antonio politely 

asks me whether we shall turn back, and I say 
him wea, wnd bid him land me at the Mole. _ 

Au this time, the poodle has been regarding, 
now me, and now the panorama of panoramas, 
on^either side. The latter he inspects with an 
air that is accustomed, but not stale. One docs 
not grow tired of Venice. In the cortile of the 
Ducal Palace you may see the common people 
eyeing every day, with reverent astonishment 
ever fresh, the wonderful statues, and friezes, 
and bas-reliefs. The poodle looked at the palaces 
as though he were acquainted wijh them all, but 
was as lond of them as when he first set eyes ’ 
on Venice and sat at the prow of a'gondola. 

Oh, poodle, how long ? Did he belong to the 
mainland—was«he ever at Bologna? Was lie 
evdr——no; I spurn the thought. He could 
never have been-an Austrian poodle. The gon¬ 
dolier would have tipped him into the sea, and 
held him^own with the oar till he was drowned, 
had theuaintest suspicion come across him that 
Alcibiades 'was a Tcdesco. 

^L'he poodle, and I, and the gondolier came 
sloWiy back te.'hfc Mole. And there I paid the 
boatman a little more than his fare, and left him 
pleaspd. I shook paws with Alcibiades, and 
left him pleased, too, if the jocund wag of his 
tail was to bo accepted as evidence. I felt that 
I had made^a ffhmd.; and solitary travellers 
are always privileged to form two kinds of friend¬ 
ships. To he on talking terms with dogs and 
flvitn little children you require no letters of in¬ 
troduction. And then I traversed the Mole, 
and finding myself between the two great 
cdunms guarding the approach to the Piazzctta, 
with the Doge’s Palac'e on one side and the 
Zecca on the other, I lost my senses at once, 
and WM whirled away into the midst of Vene¬ 
tian life, and was as mad as a Marclv hare for 
the. rest of the week. . 
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CJIAI’TER XX. 

James Maxley came out of the Bank ^ that 
• morning with nine hundred and tout pounds 
} buttoned up tight in the pocket of his leather 
1 breeches, a joyful man; and so to his work; and 
home at one o’clock to dinner. • 

At 2 p.m. he was thoughtful; uneasy at 3; 

■1 wretched at 3.30. 

j He was gardener as well as capitalist,: and 
' | Mr. Hardie owed him thirty shillings for work. 
Such is human nature in general, and Maxlcy’s 
in particular, that the 900/. in pocket seemed 
j small, and the 80s. in jeopardy, large. 

; “I eap’t afford to go with the creditors,” 
i argued Maxley: “ dividend on thirty shillings P 
; why, that will be about thirty pejice; the change 
j for a hard half-crown. • 

; He stuck his spade in the soil and made for 
; ; his debtor’s house. As he came up the street, 

1 Dodd shot out of the Bank radiant, and was 
about to jiass him without notice, full orais wife 
, and children: but Maxley stopped him with a 
! right cordial welcome, and. told him he had givj'ii 
them all a fright this time. %■. • 

“ What, is it over the town already, that my 
ship lias been wrecked ?” And Dodd lookep an- 
i noyed. * 

“ Wrecked ? No; but yon have been due this 

■ two months, ye know. V^recked ?, Why cap- 
i tain, you haven’t ever been wrecked?” And 
I he looked him all over as if he expectSd 

; to sec “wniCKi d” branded on him by thcl 
j elements. 

■ • “Ay, James, wreeked on the French coast, and 
: lost my chronometer, and a tip-top sextant. Bid. 

what of that ? 1 saved ft. I have just landed R 
in the Bank. Good-by: I must sheer off; I long 
: to be home.” • 

“ Stay ft bit., captain,” said Maxley: “ I am 
; not quite easy in my mind; I saw you come out 
j ■ of Hardies; I thought in course you had $cen in 
to draa: bu# you says different. Now what was 
'it you did leave behind you at that there shop, if 
you please: not money ?” 

“Not moneyP Onlyfourteenthou!\yjdpounds. 
How the man stares! Why, it’s not mine, James; 
it’s my children’s; there, good-by;” and he was 


if, I 

actually off this tilhe. But Maxley stretched | 
his long limbs, and caught him in two strides, ; 
apd griped his shoulder withoy^seremony: “ Be 
you mad ?” said he, sternly. 

“ No. but I begin to think you are.” 

“That is to be #een,” said Maxley, gravely. 

“ Before I lets you go, you must tell me whether 
•you be jesting, or whether you have really been so 
simple as to drop fourteen—tbbusaud—pounds at 
Hardies ?” No judge upon the bench, nor 
bishop in his stall, could be more impressive than j 
this gardener was, when he subdued the vast ; 
volume of his voice to a low grave utterance of ; 
this sort. i 

Dodd began to be uneasy: “Why, good 
Heavens, there is nothing wrong with the old 
Barkington Bank ?” 

"Nothing wrong?” roared Maxley: then \ 
whispered: Holt! I was laad onee for slander, 
and cost me thirty pounds: nearly killed my ! 
missus it did.” 

“Man !” cried Dodd, “ for my children’s sake 
tell me if you know anything amiss. After all, 

I’m like a stranger here; more than two years J, 
away at a time.” • 

“ I’ll tell you all I know,” whispered Maxley: j 
“ ’tis the least I can do. What (roaring) do— j 1 
you—think—I’ve forgotten you saving my poor j. 
boy out o’ that scrape, and gettiug him a good 
place in Canada, and—why, he’d have been put 
in prison bat for you, and that would ha’ broken 

my heart and his mother’s—and-” The stout 

voice beftan to quavetf 

“ Oh, bother al’l that now,” said Dodd, impa¬ 
tiently. “ The Bank! you “have grounded me on 
thorns.” • • 

“ Well, U41 tell ye: but you must promise faith- ' 
ful not to go and say I told ye, or you’ll get me 
laad again: and I likes tp laa them, not for they 
to laa me.” 

“I promise, I pro”ij»<^” j 

* Well tlicn, I got a lett er to-day from my | 
boy, him as you was so good to, and here ’tis 
,in my |?reechcs-pocket. — Laws ! how things 
do come round surc/y.- why, lookce here j 
now, if so be you hadn’t been a good friend 
to he, he wouldn’t be where he is, and if so j 
be he warn’t. where he is, he couldn’t have writ j 
me this lu$e, and thd6 where should you and 1 
/be?” 

“ Belay your jaw and show me this letter,” i 
cried David, trembling) all over. 
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“ That I wool,” said Maxley, diving a hand into 
his pocket. “Hush! iookee yander now; if 
there ain’t Master Alfred a watching of us two 
out of his window: and he hare got an eye like 
a hawk, lie have. Step in the passage, captain, 
and I’ll show it you.” 

lie drew him aside into the passage, and 
gave him the letter. Dodd ran his eye over 
it hastily, uttered a cry like a wounded lion, 
dropped it, gave a slight stagger, and rushed 
away. 

Maxley picked up his letter and watched Dodd 
into the Bank again; and reflected on his work. 
His heart was warmed at having made a return 
to the good captain. 

His head suggested that he was on the road 
which leads to Jifitl. * 

But he had picked up at the assizes a smatter¬ 
ing of the law of evidence; so he coaily tore 
the letter in pieces. “ There now,” said he 
to himself, “ if Hardies do laa me for publishing 
of this here letter, why they pours their water 
into a sieve. Ugh!” And with this exclama¬ 
tion he started, and then put his heavy boot 
on part of the letter, and ground it furtively 
into the mud; for a light hand had settled on 
his shoulder, and a keen young face was close 
to his. 

It was Alfred Hardie, who had stolen on him 
like a cat. “I’m land,” thought Maxley. 

"Maxley, old fellow,” said Alfred, in a voice, 
as coaxing as a woman’s, “ are you iu a good 
humour ?” * 

“Well, Master Halfrcd, sight of you mostly 
puts me in one, especially after that there strych¬ 
nine job.” 

“ Then tell me,” whispered Alfred, his eyes 
sparkling, and his face beaming, “ who was that 
you were talking to just now F—was it P—wasn’t 
it ?—who was it ?” 


CFLATTER XXX, * 

While Dodd stood lowering in the doorway, 
he was nevertheless making a great effort to 
control his agitation. »• «, 

At last he said in a stern but low voice, in 
which, however, a "quick car‘’might detect a 
tremor of agitation,: “ I fcave changed my mind, 
sir: I want my money back.” • , ( 

At this, though David’s face had prepared him, 
Mr. Hardie’s heart sank : but' there was no 
help for it: he said faihlly: ‘‘Certainly. May I 
ask?”—and there he storied; for il, was hardly 
prudent to ask anything!, * • c 

“ No .matter,” replied Dodd, his agitation 
rising even at this slight delay: “ come! my 
money! I must and will have it.” 

Hardie drew himself up majestically. “ Cap¬ 
tain Dodd, this is a strange way of demanding 
what nobody here disputes.” 

“ Well, I beg your ffcwdon,” saifi Dodd, a 
uttlo awed by Iris dignity and fairness: “ but I 
can’t help it.” 

The qniok, supple. Banker, saw the slight ad¬ 


vantage he had gained, and his mind went into a 
whirl: what should he do? It was death to part 
with this money and gain nothing by it: sooner 
tell Dodd of the love affair; and open a treaty on 
this basis: he clung to this money like limpet to its 
rock; and so intense and rapid were his thoughts 
and schemes hqw to retain it a little longer, tSht 
David’s apologies buzzed in his ear like the drone 
of a beetle. 

The latter went on to say: “You sec, sir, it’s 
my children’s fortuno, my boy Edward’s, and my 
little Julia’s: aud so many have been trying to 
get it from me, that my blood boils up in’a mo¬ 
ment about it no^r.—My.poor head!—You 
don’t seem to understand wbat I am saying; 
there then, I am a sailor; 1 can’t go heat¬ 
ing and tacking, like you landsmen, with the 
wind dead astarn; the long and the short is, I 
don’t feel It safe here: don’t feel It safe any¬ 
where, except in my wife’s lap. So no more 
words:‘here’s your receipt; give me my 
money.” 

“ Certainly, Captain Dodd. Call to-morrow 
morning at the Bank, and it will be paid on de¬ 
mand in the regular way: the Bank opens at ten 
o’clock.” 

“ No, no; I can’t wait. I should be dead of 
anxiety before then. Why not pay it me here, 
and now ? You took it here.” 

“We receive deposits till four o’clock; but wc 
do not disburse after three. Tliis is the system 
of all Banks.” 

“That is all nonsense: if you are open to re¬ 
ceive money, jpu arc open to pay it.” 

•“ My dear sir, if you were not entirely igno¬ 
rant of business, you would be aware that these 
things are not done in this way: money received 
is passed to account, and the cashier is Hie only 
person^vlio can honour your draft on it: bul, 
stop; if (vio cashier is in the Bank, we may ma¬ 
nage it for you yet: Skinner, run and sec whe- 
thec he JiasJjaSt. and, if not, send him in to 
me directly.” The cashier took liis cue, and ran 
out. 

David was silent. 

The cashier speedily returned, saving, with a 
disappointed aif: ‘^The cashier has been gone 
this quaCrlcr of an hour.” 

David maintained an ominous silence. 

“ That is unfortunate,” remarked Hardie. 
“ But, after all, it is only till to-morrow morning : 
still I regret this circumstance, sir; and I feel 
Ahat-all these precautions wc arc obliged to take 
must seem unreasonable to you : but experience 
dictates this severe routine; and, were we to 
deviate from it, our friends’ money would not bo 
so safe in our hands as it always has been at 
present.” • 

Dayid eyed him sternly, but let him run on. 
When he had concluded his flowing periods, 
David said quietly: “ So you can’t give me*! 
my own, because your cashier has carried it 
away?” r, 

Hardfe'emilod: "No* no,; but because he has 
locked it up; and carried away the key.” 
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“It is not in this room, then?” 

"No.’* 

“Are yon sure ?” 

" Positive.” 

“ What, ®ot in that safe of yours, there ?” 

Certamly not,” said Hardie, stoutly. 

“ Open the safe: the keys arc in it.” 

“ Open the safe ? What for ?” 

“ To show mo It is not in the right hand par¬ 
tition of that safe ; there : there.” And David 
pointed at the very place where it was. 

Hie dignified Mr. Hardio felt ready to 
sink with shame: a kind of shudder passed 
through him, and lie whs about to oomply, 
heart-sick: but then wounded pride, and the 
rage of disappointment, stung him, and he 
, turned in defiance » “You arc impertiifent, sir 
and T shall not reward your cariosity and 
your insolence by'showing you the contents of 
my safes.” • . 

' “My money! my money!” cried David,! 
fiercely : “ no more words, for I shan’t listen to 
them ; I know you now for what you arc ; a 
thief. I saw you put It into that safe : a'liar 
is always a thief. You want to steal my children’s 
money : I’ll have your life first. My money! ye 
pirate! or I’ll strangle yon.” An#’ m advanced 
upon him purple with rage, and shot out his 
long threatening arm, and brown fingers work¬ 
ing in the air. “ D’ye know what I did to a 
i French land shark that tried to rob me of It? 

I I throttled him with these lingers till his eyes 
' and hia tongue started out of him; ho came 
| for my children’s money, and I* killed him 30— 
i so—so—as I’ll kill you, you thief! you liar! you 

I i scoundrel!” 

:; Ilis face black and convulsed with rage, and 

II his outstretched fingers working compulsively, 

! and hungering for a rogue’s throa|, made the 
i rcsolnte llardie quake; he whipped out of 

the furious man’s way, ainLgot to tiro safe 
| pale and trembling. “ llushTw violence!” he 
j I gasped: “ I’ll give you your money this moment, 

11 you ruffian.” . * 

| While he unlocked the safe with trembling 
i! hands, Dodd stood like a man petrified: his arm 
| and fingers stretched ouiftiud thrJtiteuing; and 
! Skinner saw him pull at his necktie furiomjjy, 

I like one clicking. 

Hardie got the notes and bills all in a hurry, 

! | and held them out to Dodd, 
ij In which act, to his consternation, and sur- 
i, prise, and indignation, he received a back-lfaudld 
| ‘ blow on tbe eye that dazzled him for an instant; 

!! and there was David with his arms struggling 
|| wildly, and his fists clenched, Iris face purple, 

II anc^his eyes distorted so that little was scon but* 
the whites 1 the next moment liis teeth gnashed 


CHAPTER XXII. 

When David fell senseless on the floor Mr. 
Hardie was somewhat confused by the back- 
handed blow from his convulsed and whirling 
arm. But Skinner rau to him, held up his head, | 
and whipped off his neckcloth. j 

Then Hardie turned to seize the bell and ring | 
for assistance; but Skinner shook his head and 
said it was useless; this was no faint: old Betty 
could not help him: 

“It is a bad day’s work, sir,” said he, trem¬ 
bling : “he is a dead man.” 

“ Dead ? Hcuvmi forbid!” 

“ Apoplexy 1 ” whispered Skinner. j 

‘ Hun for a doctor then: losp no time: don’t 
let us have his blood on our kSnds.—Dead ?” \ 

And he repeated the word this time in a very ( 
different tone; a tone too strange and significant J 
to csoape Skinner's quick ear. However, he 
laid David’s head gently down, and rose from 
his knees to obey. , 

What did he sec now, but Mr. Hardie, with 
his back turned, putting the notes and bills softly 
into the safe again out of sight. He saw, com¬ 
prehended, and took his own course with equal 
rapidity. 

Come, run !” cried Mr. Hardie; “ I’ll take ! 
care of him; every moment is precious.” 

(“ Wants to get rid of me!”) thought Skinner. 
“No, sir,” said he, “ be ruled by me: let us take 1 
him to his friends: he won’t live; and wc shall > 
get all the Marne if we doctor him.” 

Already egotism had whispered Hardie, “ How 
lucky if he should die !” and now a still guiltier 
thought flashed through him he did not try to 
conquer it; he only trembled at himself for en¬ 
tertaining it. | 

“ At least give him air 1 ” said he, in a quaver- j 
ing voice, consenting in a crime, yet compromis- j 
ing with his conscience, feebly. ; 1 

He threw the window open with great zeal, ' 
with prodigitfes zeal; for he wanted to deceive j 
himself as ^cll as Skinner. With equal parade j! 
he helped carry Dodd to the window; it opened on | 
the ground: this done, the self-deceivers put |. 
their heads together, and soon managed matters j I 
so (hat two posters, known to Skinner, were in- ! : 
troduced into tho gajdeft, and informed that a j , 
gentleman had .fallen aowuln a lit, and they were j; 
to take him home to his friends, and not talk j 
about it: there might be an inquest, and that was 
so disagreeable to a geiitlemau like Mr. Hardie. j 
The men agreed at \uei', for a sovereign apiece, i 
It*was ail .done in .1 g*eat hurry and agitation, j 
and, while Skinner accompanied tbe men to j 
see that they did not blab, Mr. Hardie went into : 
the garticn to breathe andlliink. But, he could | 
do uciflicr. 


loudly together, and he fell headlong on lie floor He must have a look at It. 

f with a concussion so momentous, that the win- He stole back, opened the safe, and examined 

dows rattled, and the room shook violently; while the notcaoud bills. 0 
the dust rose in a cloud. V He Angered them. 

A loud ejaculation .burst ii;om*iii»rdie and They seemed to grow to hi= finger. 

Skinner. • ‘ He lusted after them. 

And then there was an awful silence. He said to liimself,*“ The matter has gone too 
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know I am not a bitafraid of him,, though he is 
papa: indeed, I am ashamed to say, I govern him 
with a rod of, no matter;what. Bd*. do* dot let 
us all three put on our Jennets, andrun and 
meet him. J want him ;so to lore somehody the 
very first day.” y; v . 

Mrs. Dodd said, " Well: wait a few minutes, 
and then, if he is not here, you two shall go. I 
dare hardly trust myself to meet my darling hus¬ 
band in the open street.” . . % 

Julia ran to Alfred: “If he does not come in 
ten minutes, you and I may go and meet him.” 

“ You are an angel,” murmured Alfred.. 

“You axe another” said JiiHa, haughtily. 
“Oh dear, I can’t sit down: and I don’t want 
flattery,-1 want papa. A waltz ! a waltz! then 
one can go mad with joy without startling pro- 
* priety; I can’t answer for the oonsequenocs if 
I don’t let off a little, little, happiness.” 

“That I will,” said Mrs. Dodd; “for'I am 
as happy as yon, and happier.” SKI played a 
waltz. 

Julia’s eyes were a challenge: Alfred started 
up and took her ready hand, and soon the*gay 
young things were whirling round, the happiest 
pair in England. 

But in the middle of the joyous whirl, Julia’s 
quick ear, on the watch all the time, heard the 
gate swing to: she. glided like an eel from 
Alfred’s arm, and ran to the window. Arrived 
there, she made three swift vertical bounds like a 
girl witk a skipping rope, only her hands were 
clapping in the air at the same time; then down 
the stairs, screaming: “His chest! his .chest! 
he is coming, coming, come.” • 

Alfred ran after her. 

Mrs. Dodd, unable to race with such ante¬ 
lopes, slipped quietly out into the Tittle bal¬ 
cony. * 

Julia had seen two men carrying if trestle with 
a tarpaulin over it, and a third walking beside. 
Dodd’s heavy sea chest TJ9feJ»een more than 
once carried home this way. She met the men 
at the door, and overpowered them with ques¬ 
tions: • 

" Is it his clothes ? then he wasn’t so much 
wrecked after all. Is hejyith youj is he coming 
directly? Why don’t you tell me?” * 

The porters at first wore the stolid impas¬ 
sive faces of their tribe: but, when this.bright 
young creature questioned them, brimming over 
with ardour and joy, their countenances fell, and 
they hung their heads., t ,i 

The little sharp-faced man, who was walkmg 
beside the other, stepped forward to reply to 
Julia. * 

He wus interrupted by a terrible scream from 
tilt balcony. 

Mrs. Dodd was leaning wildly oven it, .with 
■ dilating tfyes, and quivering hand that pointed 
down to the other side of the trestle“ Julia! I 
Julia!!” 

Julia ran round, and stood petwted, her pale 
lips apart, and all ljer Innocent i oy lrozen in a mo¬ 
ment. 


The tarpaulin was soanty there, and a man’s 
hand and part of his aim dangled helpless 
Out. ' 1 7 

The hand was blanched ; and wore a well 
known ring. 


V RIDING LONDON. 

V - In Thubb Paets. 

tAETII. br CABS, JOBS, AND BLACK JOBS. - 
• Thbb* is a Very large class of Biding London, 
which, wbflji not stfcciently'rich to keep its 
private carnage, holds omnibus conveyance in 
contempt ana aCOgij loathes flys, and pins its 
vehicular faith on- cabs alone. To this class be¬ 


fringing themselves into Hansoms, and-being 
whirled off to (StfUdhall or Westminster; to it 
belong newspaper reporters, with their note¬ 
books. in their breast-pockets, harrying up from 
parliament debates to their omoes, there to turn 
their mystic hieroglyphics into sonorous phrases; 
to it belong stockbrokers having “ time bar¬ 
gains” to transact, editors hunting up “copy” 
from recalcitrant contributors, artists harrying 
to be in time with their pictures ere the stem 
exhibition gallery porter closes the door, and, 
pointing to the clock, says, “ It’s struck!” young 
gentlemen going to or coming from Crcmome, 
and all people who have to catch' trains, keep 
appointments, or do anything by a certain spe¬ 
cified time, and who, following the grand go¬ 
verning law of human nature, have, in old ladies’ 
phraseology, “ driven everything to the last.” 
To such people a Hansom cab is a primary 
matter of faith, and certainly when it is provided 
with a large pair of wheels, a thick round tubby 
horse (your thin bony rather blood-looking 
dancing jumping quadruped lately introduced is 
no good at all for speed) and a clever driver, 
there is noting to compare to it. Not the big 
swinging pretentious remise of Paris or Brussels; 
not the heavy rumbling bone-dislocating droskies 
of Berlin, or Vienna, with their blue-bloused, ac- 
cordica-capped drivers; not the droscbky of St. 
Petersburg, with its vermin-swarming Ischvost- 
chik; not the shatteradan calesas of Madrid, 
with its garlio-reekmg* conductor! Certainly 
not the qld vaulty hackftey-coach; the riffling 
dangeroifs cabriolet, where the driver sat beside 
you, and shot you into the street at his will and 
pleasure; the “slice,’! the entrance to which 
was from the back; the “tribus,” and other 
wild vehicles whkf'.Yiqmediately succeeded the 
extinction of the old . cabriolet, which'had their 
trial, and then passed away as failures. There 
are still about half a dozen hackney-coaches 
of the “good old” build, though much more 
modest in the matter of paint ana hetaldry than 


only made use of my Paterfamilias with much 
luggage and many infants on his return from 
the annual sea-side visit. Cabs, both of the 
Hansom and Clarence build, are the staple con- 
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veyanoe of middle-class Riding London, and of 
these we now propose to treat. 

Although there are, plying m the streets, 


by struggling men, whoeilher thrive and coat 
tinue, or break and. r^apse into their old position 
of drivers, horsekeepera, oonduetors. or some¬ 
thing even more mioraalous/aCeordmg to, the 
season and the state of trade. Qj» inquiries oh 
this subjectwere made of one of the principal 
masters, -Whose name we knew front constantly 




not the smallest personal acquaintance. We had 
previously writtra to him, announcing our in¬ 
tended visit and itwpbject, but when we arrived 
at the stables we found their owner evidently pen¬ 


ile 

refihi 
ff, ove 
eering 

street. We waited ana waited, and at last out it 
came. Would we be fair and’boveboard P We 
would! No hole and corner circumwentinP 
We didn’t clearly know what this meant, bnt 
we pledged our word then there should be none 
of it. Well, then—were we a agent of this new 
cab company as he’d heard was about to be 
started P Explaining in. full detail pur errand, 
we never got more excellent information, more 
honestly mid cheerfully given. 

Our friend had on an average thirty -five tabs 
in use, and all of these were built, oh his own 

S remises and by his own men. There was very 
tile, if any, difference between the price of 
building a Hansom or a Clarence cab, the 
cost of each, when well turned out, ave¬ 
raging fifty guineas. To every cab there are, of 
necessity, two horseS; but a careful cab-master 
will allow seven horses to. three calk the extra 
animal being required in case of Overwork or ill¬ 
ness, either or both of which are by no means of 
unfrequent occurrence. These horses a m not 
bought at any particular place, but arepickedup 
as opportunity offers. Aldridge-a, aad the Reposi¬ 
tory in Barbican furnish rtitujy of thenn-Maay are 
confirmed “ screws,” home are wsll-bred horses 
with unmistakable symptoms qf imminent dis¬ 
ease, others with incurable vice—incurable, that 
is to say, until after:a fortnight’s experience of a 
Hansom’s shafts, when theygpnerally are reduced 
to lamb-like quietude. *Lnr'a is no'average 
price, tlie sums given varying from ten to five- 
and-twenty pounds; nor can their lasting 
qualities be reduced »to an average, as* some 
knock up and are consigned to the slaughterer 
after a few weeks, while other old stagers hattle 
with existence for a dozen years. In tbe season, 
cabs are generally out on a stretch of fifteen 
hours, going out between nrae or ten i.u., re¬ 
turning to ehange horses between three and five 
P.M., starting; afresh, and finally returning home 
between miqjpght and one a.*. Of course there 


are cabs which leave the yard and return at 
earlier times, mad during, the height of the Cre- 
morne festivities there are many whioh do not go 
out till noon, and very seldom put in an appear¬ 
ance at the stables until broad daylight, about 
four a.h. These are by no means thC' worst paid 
of the cab fraternity, as a visit to Cremorne and a 
mingling in its 'pleasures is by no means produc¬ 
tive of stinginess to the cabman, but occasion¬ 
ally results in a wish on the part of the fare to 
tide on the box, ; to drive the horse, and to 
proffer cigars and convivial refreshment on 
every possible occasion. Each cabman on 
starting carries a ho^e-big with him contain¬ 
ing three feeds of mixed chaff, which horse-bag 
is replenished before he leaves for his afternoon 
trip. The cab-masters, however, impress upon 
their merf the unadvisability of watering their 
horses at inn-yards or from watermen’s pails, as 
much disease is generated in this manner.,. 

Thu mqpetary arrangements between cab- 
‘masters and cabmen are peculiar. The master 
pays his man no wages ; on the contrary, the 
man hires horse and vehicle from his master; 
and,having to pay him a certain sum, leaves his 
own earnmgs to chance, to which amicable 
arrangement we may ascribe the conciliatory 
manners and the avoidance of all attempts at 
extortion which characterise these gentry. For 
Clarence cabs the masters charge sixteen 
shillings a. day, while Hansoms command from 
two to three shillings a day extra; and they are 
well worth it to the men, not merely from their 
ordinary popularity, but just at the present time, 
when, as was explained, there is a notion in 
the minds of mest old ladies that every four- 
wheel cab has just conveyed a patient 'to the 
Small-Pox Hospital, the free open airy Han¬ 
soms arc in great demand. In addition to his 
lawful fafih, the perquisites or “pickings” of 
the cabman «nay be large. To him the law of 
treasure-trove is a dead letter; true, there exists 
a regulation thaLgll ^ffoperly left in any public 
vehicle ia to be deposited with the registrar at 
Somerset House; but a very small per-centage 
finds it way to that governmental establishment. 
The cabman has, unwittingly, a great reverence 
for the old feudal system, and claims, over any¬ 
thing which le may &fee, the right of free- 
waqen, saccage and soccage, cuisago and jam- 
bags, fosse aim fork, infahs theofe, and outfang 
taeofe;'and ont of all those porte-monnaies, 
pocket-books, reticules, ladies’ togs, portman¬ 
teaus, cigar-cases, deeds, documents, books, 
stUks, (and. umbrellas, duly advertised in the 
.second column of the Times, as “left in a cab,”' 
; very few find their way to Somerset House. 
We kneV of an old gentleman of muddle- 
headed tendcncieswho left four thousandjiounds’ 
worth of Dutch coupons, payable to bearer, in a 
hack Clarence cab; years nave elapsed, and, 
despite all the energies-of the detective police, 
and the offer of fabulous rewards, those coupons 
have never been recovered, nor will they be, 
until the fcpof. settlement arrives, when the 
urljsudicatibnas to*who isthei* rightful owner— 
with a necessarily strong claim on the part of 
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their then possessor—will afford, a pretty bone 
of contention for exponents of the. law. All 
that the driver has to find as his equipment, is 
his whip (occasionally, by some masters, lost 
nose-bags are plaoed to his aecount), and having 
provided lrtfnself with that, and bis Homme, he 
can go forth. ^ . ‘ ' , 

But there is a very large class of London 
people to whom the possession of a private car¬ 
riage of their own is the great ambition of life, 
a nope long deferred* which, however sick it 
baa made the-heart for years, coming at last 
yields an amount of pleasure worth the waiting 
for. Nine-tenths qr these people job their 
horses. Those pretty, low - nuarteteS, high- 
crested Brougham horses, with the -champ¬ 
ing months and the totting heads.whieh career 
up and down the Ladies’ Mile; these? spfendid 
steppers, all covered with fleck and foam, which 
the bewigged coachman tools round and round 
Grosvenor-square while “waiting to|ake»up 
those long, lean-bodied, illJookjng but service-' 
able horses wbioh pass their jay in. dragging 
Dr. Bolus from patient to patient, all are 
jobbed. It is said that Any man of common 
sense setting up his carnage in London will 
job his horses. There are four or five great 
job-masters in town who have the-best horses in 
the metropolis at command, and who are neither 
dealers nor commission-agents, but with whom 
jobbing is the sole vocation. And, at a ,given 
price, they can, at a few days’ notice, provide 
you with any class of animal you may re¬ 
quire. Either in- person, or by a trnaty agent, 
they attend all tne large bprse-fairs in the 
kingdom; or should they by any chance bo un¬ 
represented there, they are speedily waited on 
by the dealers, who know the exact class of 
horse which the job-master requires. Horses 
are bought by them at all ages, fro® three to 
seven. Young horses are begun to Ae broken-in 
at four years old, and when their tuition ie com¬ 
menced in the autumn, theja^a,generally/eftind 


the job-master’s business. JThe young hbrse is 
harnessed to a break by the side of an experienced 
old stager, known as a “ break-horse,” who does 
nothing but" break” wo®* who i#of the utmost 
assistance to the break-driver, and who, wjmn 
thoroughly competent, is beyond all price. Such 
a break-horse will put up with ail the vagaiits 
of his youthful companion, will combine with 
the driver to cheek all tendencies on the part 
of the neophyte to bolt, shy, back, or plunge, 
and if bis young friend be stubborn* or devote 
himself to jibbing or standing stock-still, will 
seize him by the neck with his teeth, dnd, by a 
combination of strength and cunning, pull him 
off and set him in motion. 

The prices charged by job-masters vary accord¬ 
ing to thff class ot horse required and according 
to the length of the job. Many eountry gentle¬ 
men bringing their families to London for the 
season, hire norses for a three odfeyrix months’ 
job, and they have, to “pay in proportion a muoh 
higher rate than those who enter into a yearly 


oontract. For the veiy best style of horse, com¬ 
bining beauty, action, and strength, a job-master 
will charge a hunted guineas a yean exclusive 
of forage,,but the best -plan fer the man of 
mofaiiifcneaMC wl®. from h» 

horses ip preference to show, j and who has 
neither time, ksP^ledge, nor inclination to be in 
a perpetual squabble with grooms and corn- 
chandlers, is tp pay for his horses at a certain 
price which' hwludfls foiage and shoeing. Under 
these conditions, the yearly price for-one horse 
is ninety guineas > for a pair, one hundred and 
sixty guineas; and for this payment he may be 
certain of getting sound, serviceable, thoroughly 
creditable looking animals (whicb.he may him¬ 
self select from a stud of two mr.three hundred), 
which are well fed by the jwnaster, and shod 
whenever requisite by the farrier nearest to the 
hirer’sstabfes, to whom the job-master Is respon¬ 
sible, *aud which* when one falls, lame or ill, 
are replaoed in half an hour. Having made this 
arrangement, the gentleman setting up his 
carriage has only to provide Himself with stables, 
which, with coach-house, loft, and man’s room. 
Cost from twenty pounds to thirty pounds a year, 
to hire a coachman, costing from one guinea to 
twenty-five shillings a week, to purchase a 
carriage-setter (a machine for hoisting the 
wheels to allow of their being twisted for prqpeir 
cleaning), and the ordinary pails, brushes, and 
sponges, and to allow a sum for ordinary ex¬ 
penses, which, according, to the extravagance or 
economy o£ his coachman, wifi stand him in from 
six. pounds to twelve pounds a year. If‘more 
than two horses are kept, the services of a helper 
at twelve shillings a week will be required, and 
it is scarcely necessary to add that if day and 
night service have to oe performed, at tire epd 
of three months neither horses nor coachman will 
fulfil their duties in a satisfactory maimer. In¬ 
deed, there are several otherwise lucrative jobs 
which the job-masters find it necessary to termi¬ 
nate at the end of the first year; the acquisition 
>of “ their own carriage” proving such a delight 
to many worthy, parsons that they are never 
happy except when exhibiting their glory to their 
friends, and this is #ided by ignorant, unskilful, 
and cheap drivers taking so much out of their 
hjiedoattie an utterly to annihilate any chance 
qf gain on the part of ihe real proprietor of the 
a nim al. ... * • 

As a rftbvision for sick or overworked horses, 
each principal job-master has a farm within 
twenty miles of London, averaging about two 
hundred acres, where, in grassy paddock or 
i healthy lopse-boxeb, shf debilitated homes regain 
the health and condition which tn<r constant 
pelting over London stones bos robbed them of. 
Generally speaking, however, the health of a 
jobbed horse is wonderful; in the first place, he 
is never purohased unless perfectly sound, and 
known by the best competent judges to be 


feeds a day are on tbe average allowed wbcu in 
full work); and, lastly, there is generally a 
oertain sense of decency in bis hirer wbieli pre- 
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vents him from being overworked. _ This fact, 
however, is very seldom realised until a gentle¬ 
man, urged by the apparent economy of tne pro¬ 
ceeding, determines upon buying a Brougham- 
horse and feeding it himself. - On the face of it, 
this looks like an enormous saving ; the horse is. 
to cost—say from «xty to eighty pounds, the 
cost of keep is fourteen shillings.’ a week, of 
shoeing four pounds, a year ; but in nine caaes 
out of ten, owned horses take cold, throw : out 
splints or curbs, pick up nails, begin to "roar," 
or in some fashion incapacitate themaelves for 
action during so large a portion of the ypar that 
their owner is glad to get rid of them mad to 
return again to the jobbtss system. VX “ 

Although mostqreadily job-masters profess to 
let saddle-horses on^ob, yet—for yearly jobs it 
least—there is seldom a demand fpr them. A 
saddle-horse is in general, a .petted 'favourite 
with its owner, who would hot*regard with com¬ 
placency the probability of its being sent, on 
his leaving town, ^<o some ignorant or cruel 
rider. So that the jobbing in tbis department 
is principally confined to the letting of a few 
horses, for park-riding in the London season, 
For these*from. eight to ten guineas a month are 
paid, and the animals provided are in most cases 
creditable in appearance, and useful enough 
when the rider is a light-weight, and a good 
horseman; heavy men, unaccustomed to riding, 
had better at once purchase a horse, on the 
advice of some competent person, as hired hacks 
acquire, under their various riders, certain pecu¬ 
liarities of stumbling, backing, and shying, 
which render them very untrustworthy. Some 
job-masters have a riaing-eobool attached to 
tbeir premises, and whenever au evident “ green 
hand’’ comes to hire a hack for a term, the job- 
master, who reads him like a book, asks with au 
rib of great simplicity whether he is accus¬ 
tomed to riding. In nine cases, out of ten the 
answer will be, "Weil! scarcely!—long time 
since—in fact, not ridden since he jm a boy,” 
and then the job-master recommends^. few days 
in the school, which, to quote the words of tne 
card of terms, means "six lessons when conve¬ 
nient, 2/.2s.” * • ’ 

Frobably the next day the victim will arrive 
at the school, a large barp-like building, and will 
find several other victims, o)d and young, under¬ 
going tuition from' thS riding-master.a man ih 
beats, with limbs of steel and fangs of filass, who 
stands in the middle of the school, and thence 
roars hie commands. This functionary, with j 
one glance, takes stock off the hew arrival’s 
powers 0 ^ equitation^ apd «rdera a .helper tt 


riders, a strong old horse knowing all the dodges 
of the school, and accustomed, so far us. his 
mouth is concerned, to. the most remarkable 
handling. He comes in, perhaps, with a snort 
and a bound, but stands Hock-stui to be mounted 
*—-a ceremony which the pupil seems to think 
consistent grasping handfulsbf the horses mane) 
mA JgtjggPg himself bodily on to the horse’s 
backsF'The, stern man in boots advances - and 
gjv<s him proper instruetbn, off starts the 


hone and takes his position at the end of a little 
procession which is riding round the school. 
Then upon the pupil’s devoted head comes a 
flood of instruction. Calling him by name, the' 
riding-master tells him that " Position is every¬ 
thing, sir 1 Don’t sit your hone like a sack! 
Body upright, elbows square, clutch the hone 
.with that part 1 of the leg between the knee and 
the ankle, toes .up,, air—this is managed by 


word the old horse starts off jn the wake of the 
others, and the rider i% jerked forward, his hat 
gradually works either over his eyes or orito his 
coat-collar, his toes go down, his heels go up, 
be rows with his legs as with oars. When the 
word “ Can-tarr!” is given,* he is reduced to 
clinging with one hand to the pommel, but this 
resource does not avail him, for at the command 
"Circle, left !” the' old horse wheels round un¬ 
expectedly, andtbenew pupil pitches quietly off 
on the tan-covered floor. The six lessons, if 
they do not make him a perfect Nimrod, are, 
howefrer, very useful to him ; they give him 
confidence, and he learns sufficient to enable 
him to present a decent appearance in the Row. 
(Until a man lias ridden in London, he is unaware 
of the savagery of the boy population, or of their 
wonderful perseverance in attempting to cause 
fatal accidents.) These riding-schools are good 
sources of income to the job-master, and are 
generally so well patronised that the services of 
a riding-master and an assistant are ih requisi¬ 
tion, with very little intermission, from seven am. 
till seven v.u. The middle of the day is devoted 
to the ladies, who sometimes muster very 
strongly. In the winter evenings the school is 
also mucji used by gentlemen keeping their 
private hicks at livery with the job-master, and 
being warm.weli lighted, and spacious, it forms 
a capital exercise-ground. These schools arc also 
much frequenteiJifJlSteigners, for the sake of 
the kaping-bar practice, which enables them to 
prepare themselves for the gymnastic evolu¬ 
tions of “ lox-Ont.” 

Having treated of the arrangements in force 
in London for those who ride in omnibuses, 
cabs, private Carriage# and on horseback, we 
non; come to the preparation for that last 
journey which One day or other must be made 
by us all, and which has its own peculiar staff 
of vehicles, horses, and attendants. 

The black job, or black-coach business (as it is 
iudffferlntly called) of London, is in the hands of 
four largeproprietors, who manage between them 
the whole vehicular funeral arrangements of the 
metropolis. These men are wholly distinct 
ffom tko undertakers, although they vrili take 
no direct' orders from the public, but are only 
approacl)*ble through the u u srtakers, whose 
contract for the funeral includes conveyance. 
They provide hearse, mourning coaches, horses, 
and drivers, and (me of their standing rules is, 
that no boas can be letjwithout a driver, i.e. 
that none nr their horses mpst be driven by 
persons not in their employ. These horses are 
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servioe for life, aud the priest,and court around 
blessed the union and tore witness to its cele¬ 
bration- Then, giving him a ring as the sign of; 
their everlasting union, the lady raised him with: 
that one holy kiss , which' was the last and deaf-, 
eat and highest consecration of their love. Sw 
thoroughly spiritualised was this toightly, uiuto, 
of friend and lady, that a woman was assumed! 
to have last her lover if by chance . rite married 
him; for it was impossible, aooOrding to. ^t; 
ideas of the times, that the knight and the hus¬ 
band, the lover and the possessor, should be one: 
and tire same person. Wheflsfore the lady whpj 
married her knight, but. who had premised' 
another aspirant%Uat if ever she ohangedher 
friend she would liakehim in his stead,. w** : 
held by\fileanor de Ghiicnne, presiding dver.the 
Cours d’Amour, to to bound, by her promise,: 
seeing that she had lost her knight when she! 
became his wile—an anecdote sufficiently ex¬ 
pressive of the spirit of these chivalric-unions, 
and the sharp line drawn between marriage and; 
love. 

There were four degrees or stages in the pro¬ 
gress of this; knightly love. When* desirous of 
pleasing, but afraid to speak and paying -only’ 
mute court, the knight was then a htaitant; 
when encouraged so far as to humbly express; 
his feelings otherwise than by dumb .show, he' 
was a pviant; when retained as a knight .and! 
given a silken cord, gloves, or a sash to wear'--, 
her colours, in fact—he was then an dcoutd, a 
knight who had the right to maintain the su-, 
premacy of Ins lady’s charms against all comers, 
and wear her favours', in his helmet; but-if 
after tibia she publicly pledged her love to him, 
and gave him a kiss,, ttoirhe was her drutz or 
ami, her friend nearer and dearer to her than 
any other -human being, for whom was reserved, 
all the ineffable love of her soul, all the gracious 
tenderness of bqr heart .and fancy. Ibis was 
the boon which fair and fruitful Presence gave 
to the womeff of the middle ages ; the effects of 
which were felt, to th eiiirthe^t comer of the . then 
civilised world, nu^ .which have pot entirely died 
away even to this dayr. Dante $ full of,,this 
cluvalric, or what we should now call passion¬ 
less and niatonio, lone fefr Steatriqe; and in 
many of-the .alder poets before Dante the asine 
exalted state of spiritual ecstasy is to to traced; 
the same rendering ipp, of heart and, tool, wtthj 
never a trace ofgrosserfongiagibahfor that 
divine eterity of love, that noble.pity wqmwt: 
hood, wmeh would , give baric, bought for 
thought, and q£ fruthfui 

seivice. »• 

Trustful in servitude ,■ ? '.'V-.' 

I have been and will be, 

And loyal unto love my whole life through. . -• 

. '.<£ A hundredfold of good 

: \.k Hath ho not' guerdomd me "1 
What 1 have endured of grief and Woe ? 

■ Slneehe hath given mo unto one of whom - 
’ Thus much-he said,—Thou mlghteet seek for aye 

Another of gueh worth, ho beauteous. 

1,' Joy therefore may keep house 


In this my . heart, that it hath laved so well 
Heaeema I scafM could dwell 

Ever fat weary life cr in dismay 
If no'true serrtcebtfll my heart gave room-* 

.. These chivalric unions never throve heartily 
; in. England. A less imaginative race, with 
thicker senses, rtas scarcely possible for ug^, 
to subtilise and refine (At this subject; per¬ 
haps well for us, in one sense, since it led us 
earlier than most others to the perception 
of the feet that: the truest love is contained 
in the happiest marriage, and that the lady does 
not always lose her friend when she transforms 
him into her frusbantL , 

In Prance, that earlier chivalrous respect for 
women which acknowledged their moral supe- ( 
riority and besought grace mid guidance at their 
hands, still: exists in modemiSfed form; less dis¬ 
tinctly .thijp a couple of centuries ago, but with 
marked emphasis yet, and undeniable social and 
legal results. : The notable facts that women 
possess bhlf the bapital of Prance—that they 
are habitually employed in many of the callings 
devoted here solely to men,—that they are con¬ 
sidered intellectually capable of managing large 
commercial concerns, and are always associated 
with the husband’s business as he,would associate 
I any other intelligent and trusty friend, their 
wide social influence, and the moral hold which, 
as mothers, they retain on every man to the end 
of his life, and the allowance of strong personal 
friendships between them and men without 
scandal necessarily accruing, so long as strict 
personal respect is maintained, and the world 
sees no familiarity—all these circumstances ot 
social life in Prance are remnants of ohivalric 
times, filtered through the salons of the six¬ 
teenth centjjry. What those salons were, one 
of the best .of our nevJ’ writers shall tell us, in 
that delightful boojy^f tors which goos by the 
namebf the loVeliestwoman of the last genera- 
tion.f 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Hotel Rambmiillet took its place in the 
civilised world as the latest form of the spirit 
of chivalw which , ka/. -never died out from 
Pranbe. " Madame de ■ Rambouillet was only 
twdnty-two, when ill health and her own inborn, 
rtflnement drove her front the coarse and noisy 
fetes of the court, and led her to form a court of 
her own; a salon in which beauty of language, 
de^cacE of manner, and Jthe acceptance of men 
for .what they were themselves and not for their 
fathers’ names, " were . the, principal features. 
JflaJherhfe land Waugelasj the one a poet, the 
otbhr g^pprist, grammarian, and academician, 
and both creators of French style, were among 
tto mo^i favoured guests. They were each be¬ 
tween forty-five and fifty years of agdf not per¬ 
sonally attractive in. any special manner, and not 
of the social - class usually courted by ladies since 
the race qf^fi Troutodoiirs had ceased in the 
land, and song wis nolonger a olaim to favour. 
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Then oilier literary men einmhftothe circle, 
among whom were Balsac, Voituie, and Bacon 
—which last fellmadly mlovewilh'tiiemariiuise, 
and wrdtwa play in wifiohi-vmder the namfi of 
Axthenice, an anagram On Catherine, her - own; 
name—he described his lore, but afterwards sup-' 
c pressed the de£;“ pfioh, “lest it should brake her 
■' unhappy.’' Surelya trait of ttoblp delioacy and 
self-sacrifice quite ehiValriof Amongother 
things, the Hotel RambouiM assigned to itself 
the task of purifying the languagefrom certain 1 
grossnesses and vulgarities; nay, ofeven’adding 
new words, if occasnon stirred } is when it Coined 
the famous word, “ urbanityi^ aRd the world ac¬ 
cepted the coinage. This small beginning in 
the drawing-room of a private lady name after¬ 
wards to its Ijgjil perfection in- the celebrated 
Institut, the most successf ul conservatory of lan¬ 
guage ever known. Few know that the*French 
Acaddmie was originally due to the refinemeit 
and graceful taste of a woman. In time,' the 
pnrity of the H6tel Bambouillet, getting itaex- 
aggerative imitators degenerated into jftudery 
and affectation, and Les Fr6cifcuras Bidiculcs 
of Molibre were no bad pjwtograpbs of what 
beauty had become when travestied by folly. 
To Richelieu, the jealous, anxious, arbitrary 
minister, those pleasant meetings at the Hfitel 
were especially distasteful. ‘He Wanted to 
know all that was said and done' there, and 
could ‘not believe that so many persons could 
be gathered without plotting and evil-speak¬ 
ing. So, one day, he sent *his secretary and 
spy, Boisrobert, to the marquise, sating her as 
a favour to tell him what her people said of 
him there. “Sir,” said the marquise grandly, 
“my friends know my attachmenthis Emi¬ 
nence, and would not, therefore, J>e so impolite 
as to speak ill of him in my presence.” His 
Eminence never asked «&gn, and the meetings 
went on as briskly as before; . .. 

No cards or music were called in to help the 
leaden-footed hours at thq Hfitet Bamooiiillet, 
but all the guests talked; they cultivated the 
quickness of repartee, the terseness Of epigram, 
the brilliancy of fattpy,*ijfc swiff bright play of 
thought, which give spirit to conversation. JL'liey 
did not, each, make up his thought into a pellet, 
which he launched at the head of his nearest 
neighbour, then withdrew nervously from the: 
fray, as is too Often the- only talking to be had 
here; but they toyed; and sported, and played,' 
and fenced like Arab Warriors in the jerbed 
game. This new art Or grace became t one of the; 
greatest refiners of manner and helps to pleasant 
, living known to modern soeiety. In thoso days, 
too, the world reoognised the possibility of at¬ 
tachments which shonld include all the tender¬ 
ness, ana exclude all the passion, of love. Julie 
d* Angelinas, the eldestdaugbter of the marquise, 
was a striking exemplification o&this, as also of 
the greater freedom* allowed, theSfohan now to 
unmarried women. She was her mother’s lieu¬ 
tenant in that graceful army Of wit and beauty, 
and had as many lovers as there were days .in 


the year; but she wodld listen to none of them, 
and always said th&t-She wotfld never marry any 
one lower thanGnstavns AMphus. the greatest 
hero ofhisage, ^M. de Mogtaasmr, ho wev er--a 

fair Julmhaidmile for herself—after urine years of 
j^itient'^Sdoyal serving, succeeded ihconvinc- 
ing feOr that a hOsband may sometimes remain a 
lover. It‘Wait'Hl'dO.Montausier who caused the 
famoustGoifladdejie afiriteto be made; a highly 
chtaaoteriSripmanner of Wooing, with still a dash 
of the, Old chiValric aentiment clinging to it. 
15118 Garlandwas a folio volume of twenty-nine 
pages. On each page was alepf or fiOwer, painted 
m miniature by lhe best aynsts of the day; and 
undemB&th each painting wits an ‘{jfie or ma- 
driggl, Written by tho befit poets—the whole 
executed by Javry, the noted ealigrapber. 

Immediately after thefldtel Bambouillet, with 
its graceful, >Jig?.vlBed, and refined mistress* came 
the saharof Mademoiselle ifs Soudfiry, where the 
two friends, Conrart, the jealous secretary of the 
Acaetfimie, and Pfilisson, the secretary and defender 
of Fouquet, rirct to depute possession of icr 
heart. Pfilisfion, sixteen years her junior, and 
painfully disfigured by the small-pox, was the 
finally favoured, add Conrart had to digest his 
disappointment as lie best might. The friend¬ 
ship between MademoisoITe de Scuddry and 
PfiKsfion Stands almost unrivalled in the annals 
of Platonism. It lasted through the five years of 
solitary eonfinement in the Bastille, where he was 
imprisoned for the defence of Fouquet, and where 
he formed that celebrated friendship with the 
spider which has made his name moT^famous, 
perhaps, than his friendship with LaWudfery; 
and it lasted up to the day of his death, when 1 
he was seventy and she eighty-six, and the grave 
parted them for but a brief day. No one ever 
dared to slander this noble affection. The bit¬ 
terest satirifitsieft it alone } the most cynical dis- 
betieverAn human purity were forced to respect 
its innocence. Tt was a fine-hearted woman’s 
verdict- in favour «f intelligence against station, 
and of the superior charms of mind against the 
mere outsidw graces of fonn. 


i rTi r;»iir-ir»r-xM iuv 


war of WbmiBihOQa agflSitet the degrading in¬ 
fluenced xii 'dass and caste, and in her salon, as in 
those of bet predecessors’, the literary man and 
the refined man were always welcome—more wel¬ 
come than the titled or the wealthy, if Jsrainless 
for Coarse. She! maintained place aa 
lawgiver and superior, and recognised no holi¬ 
ness in the Gnselda type of woman. 

Offr next queen of sofiety was not so true to 
her class. -The Duehesse de Loftgueville forsook 
her pride for a lower;4f a nmre natUral love, and 
her biography shows JjA the tfire phenomena of 
a ladj» who humjiea herself to her lover, and 
accepted laws instead Of framing them. La 
Rochefoucaittlt-^whose wiseand foolish, true and 
false Maxims were, like the nobler Thoughts 
of Paaoal, mainly‘elaborated from theconveraa- 
tions held at Madame de Sable’s—found means 
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to bend the duchess to his selfish wiH, and to 
break the sceptre of a dethroned queen. La 
Longueville is the first woman of salon notoriety 
who bowed herself at the foot of-man; and in 
her humiliation may be traced the beginning: of 
that comparative decline in female influence 
which has been of such evil consequenoe to 
Stance. I say comparative, for there were still 
many years-of salon supremacy to' come: years 
when Madame de Maintenon and Mttdame de 
Sevignfi, Madame Roland, Madame de BtaSl, 
Josephine, and Madame E&amier gave laws to 
their various worlds; years wlfen woman’agrace 
and purity and fine moral perceptions mid 
spiritual insight IWped men through many is 
miry wajyjf consciemious difficulty, made many 
a doubtful matter clear and bright, made politics, 
religion, and friendship, an article of faith* and 
preserved still to modem manners something of 
the fragrant delicaoy of the old chivalric times. 

But the greatest fetdt which this recognised 
influence of women has worked in France—far 
greater, even now in its deoay, than what 1ms 
ever been allowed with ns—is the higher posi¬ 
tion it has accorded the literary men. When 
our best poets and authors were standing, shabby 
and mean, hat in hand, humbly waiting on some 
rich man’s levee, or wallowing'in every species 
of low vice; when they were hiding in the con¬ 
temptuous poverty of Grub-street, unable to face 
a dun or pay a milkwoman’s paltry scare; when 
they took their victuals behind a screen, and sub¬ 
mitted to the insolence of footmen for sake of 
the paltry pound which was the price of afulsome 
dedication,—in France they were courted, ffited, 
caresse* protected; the favourite'visitors to. 
those desired salons Which sifted out all that 
was best and brightest for their special keeping; 
the only kings holding joint rule with those 
beloved queens. “Where, except in France, do 
we find it a general rule and eustom t for women 
of all ranks to make common canse*Wilh the 
whole talent and genius of the country P” asks 
Madame M. Assuredly not, here in England, 
nor yet in Germany. Here a woman waits for 
a man’s fame before ajte extends ®her hand to 
him ; in France she makeS his fame by her friend¬ 
ship ; here, he must add .to his reputation some 
aroma of birth' or .wealth before becoming 
thoroughly adopted in our drawing-rooms (tem¬ 
porary lionising is not adoption); there, he needs 
only to . be witty, and well f bred, to have the 
entree toVhe best salons r in J?aris.; Xhereforef 
in France, literature is the highest profession a 
man can follow, higher even than art; here, it is' 
no passport of itself, flut only the occasion; the 
accident. Women who love art and literature 
and all the finer phases of mind, have so little 
sociahSafluence here, that they do not rule and 
wi^lHihey did, we shoul^i never ha^e heard I 
a word ef the penny-a-liner, or the old degrading 
Grub-ifi*® taunt; such histories as Chatterton 
and Otway k the past. The chivalry which 
exalted women wpuld react tipon men, and the 
homage paid to beauty, would he rewarded by the 


purification and refinement of force. Wherever 
women have had most influence, there has society 
been most virtuous, and m anners and intelligence 
more cared for than mere birth and possessions. 

f>. . -NIGHT. 

When the glaring day\’ 

Slow bis died away, 

The glowing sun 
Gathers his barbs of light 
•> ' Into his quiver bright 
And Day is doqe. . 

O’er the briBiant scene 
Stealeth Night serene 
Majestio, calm; 

From the drowsy EartS 
Ascends in pious mirth , 

A wondrous Psalm 

• Ofthanke and praise to Him 

Who gave to ns the dim 
And shad’wy Night; 

A Psalm of Hope and Love 
To Him who rales above 
O’H dark and light. - 

With footsteps soft and calm. 

Breathing heav’nly balm 
Glides on the Night; 

O’er die sleeping World 
Boldeth she unfurl’d 
Her flag of might. 

Peace with her she brings 
On her dusky wings 
To breaking hearts, 

E’en when gentle Sleep, 

Poppied, soft, and deep, . 

From them departs. 

Ijfar great tender eyes 
froqj the darkened skies, 

Mournfully look; 

Look with grief o n those 
Who with nfffiy throes 
Learn in Life's Book 

That what always teem 
Fair and brijht in dreams 
Is bitter truth; 

One bjj one thpyjie 
Stficken and then die, 

The hopes of youth. 

Of die aching heart 
Calmeth she the smart, 

And on the head 
And sleepless weay lids 
> Lays her hands, afld bids 
The pain be dead. 

Anguish deep, that flees 
Man’s cold look, she sees 
With her calm eyes j 
; Grief that longs for tear^- 

Cfealous, biting fears— 

Hate that ne’ef dies. 

Deep remorse and keen— 

AlItMs she has seen ; 

IfcWptty'qg care • 

She extends o’er all, • 

Bo they great or small, 

W^o mis’ry share. 
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the graves, they made hay, all alone by them, 
selves. They looked like Time sad his wife. 
There was but the one rake between them, 
and they both bad hold of it ia a pston&ly. 
loving manner, and there was hay on the old 
woman’s-black bonnet, as if the. old man bad 
recently been playful. The old man was quite 
an obsolete old man, in knee-breeches • and 
coarse grey stockings, and the old woman 
wore mittens like unto his*stockinga in' tektnre 


and in colour. They took no heed of me as I 
looked, on, unalfletoacoount for them. Theold 
woman was mueft too brightfor a pew-opener; 
the o&unaa much too meek for a beadle. ■ On 
an old tombstone in the foreground feet ween 
me and them, were two cherubim; but for 
those celestial embellishments.being represented 
as having no possible use for knee-breeches, 
stockings, or mittens, I should have compared 
them with the haymakers, and sought a likeness. 
1 coughed and awoke the echoes, hat the hay¬ 
makers never looked at me. They used the rake 
with a measured action, drawing the scanty crop 
towards them j - and so 1 was fain to leave them 
under three yards and a half of darkening sky, 
gravely making hay among the graves, All alone 
by themselves. Perhaps they were Spectres, and 
I wanted a Medium P - 

In another City churchyard t>f similar cramped 
dimensions, I saw, that self-same summer, two 
comfortable charity children. They were making 
love—tremendous proof of the' vigour of that 
immortal article, for they were in the graceful 
uniform under whieh English Charity delights to 
hide herself—-and they were overgrown, and their 
legs (his legs at least, for I am modestly incom¬ 
petent to speak of hers) were as much in the 
wrong as mere passive-weakness of character 
can render legs. 0 it was a leaden churchyard, 
but no doubt a golden ground to 4hose young 
persons! I first saw them on a Saturday even¬ 
ing, and, perceiving from their occupation that 
Saturday evening was theft trvsting.tiSie, I re- 
turned that evening Be’nnigktfhnd renewed the 
contemplation of fWhn. They* came there to 
shake the bits of matting which were spread in 
the church aisles, and -they afterwards Tolled 
them up, he rolling his end, she rolling hers, 
until they met, and over the two once divided 
now united rolls—--sweet emblem!—gaveandre- 
oeivwUi obaste salute. It was so freshening to 
find onetof my faded churchyards blooming mto 
flower thus, that I returned a second time, and 
a third, and ultimately this befelThey had 
left the church door open, in their dusting and 
arranging. Walking in to look at the church, 
I became aware, by the dim light, of him ia the 
pulpit, of her iu the reading-desk, 

ehangfi 
dived; 
on thi 
nee I 
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or, in default pf Joseph, Celia. Taking this 
monster by. the sleeve, and luring him forth on 
pretence of showing him whom he-sought, I 
gave time for the emergence oLJoseph and 
Celia, who presently came towards us in the 
churchyard, bending under dusty matting, a 
picture oftbriving and unconscious industry. 
It would he superfluous tojiiat that I have ever 
since deemed this the proudest passage in my life. 

But sueh instances, or any tokens of vitality, 
are rare indeed in my City churchyards. A 
few sparrows occasionally try to raise a lively 
chirrup in their sofitaijr tree — perhaps, as 
taking a different view of worms from that 
entertained by humanity—but they are flat and 
hoarse ,of voice, like the flerk, the organ, the 
bell, the clergyman, and all the rest of the 
Churoh-works when they are wound up for 
Sunday. Caged larks, thrushes, or blackbirds, 
han§;ing*in neighbouring oourts, pour forth, 
their strains passionately, as scenting the tree, 
trying to break out, ana see leaves again before 
lie, but their song is Willow, Willow—of 
a churchyard cast. So little light lives inside 
the churches of my churchyards, when the 
two are oo-existent, that, it is often only by an 
accident and after long acquaintance that I 
discover their having stained glass in some odd 
window. The westering sun slants into the 
clftrchyard by some unwonted entry, a few 
prismatic tears drop on on old tombstone, and 
a window that I thought was only dirty, is for 
the moiment all bejewelled. Then the light 
passes and the*colours die. Though even then, 
if there be room enough for me to fall back so far 
as that I can gaze up to the top oh the Church 
Tower, I see the rusty vane new,burnished, and 
seemina^o look out with a joyful flash over the 
sea of SKi&fca at the distant shore of country. 

Blinking old men who are . let out of work- 
hQtises by the hour, have a tendency to sit 
on bits of coping-stone in these churchyards, 
leaning with both hands on their sticks and 
asthmatically gasping. The more depressed 
class of beggars too, bring hither broken 
meats, and munoh. I am on nodding terms 
with a meditative turncock who lingers in 
one of fiiem, and whom I suspect of a turn 
far poetry: the rather, as he looks "out of 
jtemper when he gives the fire-plug a disparag¬ 
ing wrench with that large tuning-fork of his 
which would wear out the shoulder of his coat, 
but lor a precautionary piece of inlaid leather, 
fire-fodders, whieh I arft satisfied nobody knows 
anything about, and the keys of which were 
lost- hi ancient times, moulder away in the 
larger churchyards, under eaves likp wooden 
eyebrows; ana so removed are those coopers 
from the haunts of rota and boys, that once on 
a fiftl*of November I found a “ Gtoy” trusted 
to take care of himself there, while hia pro¬ 
prietors had gone to dinner. Of the expression of 


extended fingers, appeared to denote mat ne naa 
moralised in his little straw chair on the mystery 
of mortality until he gave it up as a bad job. 
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Yon do not come upon these ohurchyards 
violently; there ere shades of transition in the 
neighbourhood. An antiquated-new* sbop.or 
barber’s sh«p, apparently /bereft of Customers 
in the earlier days of George the Third, would 
warn me to look out for one 4 if anydwcoveries in 
thisreepeot were left for me to make. ■ A very 
quiet court, in combination with an unaoeount¬ 
able dyer’s and soourer’s, would prepare me for 
a churchyard. An exceedingly retiring public- 
house, with a bagatelle-board ebadily visible in 
a sawdusty parlour shaped like an omnibus, and 
with a shelf of punchdoowls in the bar, would ap¬ 
prise me that I stood near eonsecrated ground. 
A "Dairy," exhibitinginitstnodest window one 
very little milk can ypt& three eggs, wouldsuggest 
• to me the certainty of finding the poultry nard 
by, pecking at my forefathers. I first inferred 
the vicinity of Saint GhastlyGrim, from a certain 
> air of extra repose and gloom pervading i vast 
stack of warehouses. 

From the hush of these places, it is congenial 
to pass into the hushed resorts of business. 
Down the lanes -I like to eee the carts and 
waggons huddled together in repose, the cranes 
idle, and the Warehouses shut. Pausing in the 


along the edge, made for telling money out 
on, the scales for weighing precious metals, the 
ponderous ledgers, and, above all, the bright 
copper shovels for shovelling gold. When 1 
draw money, it never seems so much mopey 
as when it is shovelled at me out of a bright, 
copper shovel. I like to sav " In gold," and 
to see seven pounds musically pouring out of 
the shovel, like seventy; the Bank appearing to 
remark to me—I italicise appeariw^=-“\i you 
want more of this yellow earth, we keep it in/ 
barrows, at your servieu,” To tliink of the 
banker’s clerk with hid! .deft finger turning the 
crisp edges of the Hundred-Pound Notes he has 
taken in a fat roil out of a drawer, is Again 
to hear the rustling of that dfelioloua south-cash 
wind. " How will you have it P” ■ I once heard 
this usual question askec^ata Banjf Counter of 
an elderly female, habited in mourning and 
steeped in simplicity, who answered, open-eyed, 
crook-fingered, laughing with esps«taUo.n^ 
“ Anyhow!’’ Calling these things to mind as I 
stroll among the Banks, X wonder whether the 
other solitary Sunday man Ipass, has designs’ 
upon the Banks. For the interest and afste* 
of the matter, I almost hope he may have, ana: 
that his confederate mau.be ait this momont 
taking impressions of the toys of the iron closets 
in vtax, and that a delightful robbery may ho in' 
course of transaction, i^bout College-bill, Mark- 
lane, and so on towards the. Tower, andDoek- 
ward, the ueserted wine-merchants’ cellars are 
fine subjects for consideration; but the Asserted 
money-oellars of the Bankers, and their plate- 
oellars, and their jeweVoelters,^wlfh'i> J '*»bterra- 
uean regions of the -Wonderful Lampare these! 
And again: possibly some shoeless boy m rags 
passed through this street yesterday, Jpr whom 


it is reserved, to be a Bankerin the fulness of 
time, and to he surpassing rich. . Such reverses 
have been,"smce the dayaofWhittington; and 
were, long before. I want to know, whether the 
boy has any foreglittering of that glittering 
fortune now, when he treads these stones, 
hungry, Much as I also want to know whether 
the next man te be banged at Newgate yonder, 
hod any suspicion upon Him that he was moving 
steadily towards that fate, when he talked so 
much about the last man who pud the same 
great debt at the same small Debtors’ Door. 

Where -are ell the people who on busy work¬ 
ing-days pemdetheaesoenes? The locomotive 
banker’s clerk; who carries.il black portfolio 
chained tohim by a chain ofisteel, where is he f 
Does he go to bed wiihhis chain on—40'church 
with his chain on^-nr does he lay it by P And 
if he lays it by, what becomes of Ms -portfolio 
i when he is unchained for a holiday P The waste- 
paper baskets of these closed counting-houses 
would let me into many hints of business 
matters if I had the exploration of them; and 
what secrets of the heart should I discover on 
the " pads” of the young clerks—the sheets of 
cartridge-paper and blotting-paper interposed 
between their writing and their desks! Pads 
are taken into confidence on the tenderest oc¬ 
casion^' and oftentimes when I have made a 
business visit, and have sent in mv name from 
the outer Office, have I had it forced on my dis¬ 
cursive notifce that the officiating young gentle¬ 
man has over and over again inscribed Amelia, 
in ink of various dates, on corners of his pad. 
Indeed, the pad maybe regarded as the legiti¬ 
mate modern successor of the old forest-tree: 
whereon these young knights (having no at¬ 
tainable forest nearer than Bpping) engrave 
the. names of their mistresses. After all, it 
is a more satisfactory process than carving, 
and can be of tenor .repeated. So these courts 
in their Sunday rest are courts of Love Om¬ 
nipotent (A rejoice to bethink myself), dry as 
they look. And here is Garraway’s, bolted and 
shuttered hard and fast! It is possible to 
imagine the man whS cuts the sandwiches, on his 
back in a hayfield; it is possible to imagine his 
desk, like the aesk of a «4rk at church, without 
him; but imagination is unable to pursue the 
men who wit at Garraway’s all the week for the 
Xpa who never come. When they are forcibly put 


day morningP 0/5*the first Sondqy that I 
ever strayed here, 1 expected to find them 
hovering about these lanes, dike restless ghosts, 
and trymg to peep kite Garraway’s through 
clunks in the shutters, if not endeavouring to 
turn the lock of the door with false keys, picks, 
and screw-drivers. -But ti» wonder is, that 
they go Mean away And now I think of it, 
the wonder is, that every working-day pervader 
ef these scenes goes dean away. The man who 
Beds the dims’ collars and the little toy coal¬ 
scuttles, feels under Sb great an obligation to go 
afar off, as Glyn and Co., or Smith, Fayne, and 
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said my host politely, in answer to my inquiring 
glance, “ the cook; we thall have a better pilaff 
next time.” And, in truth, when I dined with 
the khan again, the pilaff was quite a gastro¬ 
nomic triumph. The stick and its uses are so 
well known in Persia, that it is considered the 
extreme of ill manners to enter a house with a 
cane in one’s band. ' * • 

In the Persian method of bastinadoing, the 
ankles of the culprit are bound to a pole from 
ten to fifteen feet long ; he is then thrown down 
on his back upon the pavement, and the pole is 
raised and supported oy men at the. two ends; 
The culprit thus lies Sntirely helpless, however 
much lie may struggle, and his legs extending- 
upwards, the bottoms of his feet'present a fine 
flat surface to the application of the rojl. An 
Officer brings forward a large bundle of rods, per¬ 
haps a hundred in wimber, six or eight feet long, 
from the storehouse of the magistrate, in which 
• they are always kept ready; three or f8ur other 
officers take each a rod, and thump away till it is 
worn out, and then renew it from the bundle. 

The late prime minister received tlnee 
thousand blows with sticks on the soles of his 
feet for striking one of thp king’s servants. He 
was then minister for war. He was laid up for 
a long time, and lost all his toe-nails. 

Of course the effects of torture in obtaining 
confessions from accused people are such as may 
be imagined. “ How much aid you steal ?” in¬ 
quired a judge of one quivering state criminal.. 
The man shrieked out in his agony that he had 
stolen one hundred thousand tomauns, The 
sum missed, however, was only twenty-one 
thousand, aud he was tortured again till lie 
named that sum. 

Even the very precincts of the court and the 
interior of the Anderoon itself, are «ftcn the | 
scene of great barbarity. The followipjfis from 
an eye-witness: The queen happened to sneeze. 
A little child who was pfpsent sneezed alsp. 
“ Take away that child for sneezing,” saidsthe 
queen. “ No, no!” interposed one of the 
women, kindly, “sneezing is lucky.” Theqieen 
complained to the king, who ordered the woman 1 
to be dragged before him by the hair. A common 
punishment is to brand ajujminal gn {he fore¬ 
head, and then to bum down his house. 

Of course such a state of things as this could 
only exist together with extreme ignorance, and ( 
truly the igdbrance of the Persians can hardly be 
surpassed, though they have indeed great natural 
wit. 

Some innocent Amerifcan missionaries,*\vhg 
founded a sehool among the Nestoiiahs, were 
much delighted by the cheerfulness and, regu¬ 
larity with which three scholars, the sons of a 
widow, attended at their^eminary, and the com¬ 
fort and benefit they wejb glad to declare that j 
they derived upon all occasions from the ufetruo- 
tion provided far them. This agreeable state of 
affairs lasted about three weeks, when the old 
lady, their mother, sent in a bill for their atten¬ 
dance, and upon the astonish^ missionaries 
making some objections to pay a demand so un¬ 
expected, she at once removed, her ohildren from 


the school, saying, “that they were not slaves 
to work all day for nothing, and that the polite¬ 
ness which they had hitherto shown in reading 
the missionaries books for them had its limits, 
and was now exhausted.” 

The ignorahoe of the Persians is not less than 
their intolerance and fanaticism. 

A Persian nobleman, who was very sick, was 
induced by the example of the court to consult 
a Frank doctor, hut he begged that & Persian 
might be allowed to prepare the medicine which 
he was to take, for he could not consent to 
swallow anything which had been made up by 
Christian hands. • - 

The Persians wash theii^ hands after touching 
a Christian even by accident, find say a short 
pr&yert They will not allowA Christian to go 
even to their public baths. They wask a eup 
three times after he has drank from it. They 
will not again sit upon the same carpet that he 
has pressed. But they have learned to know 
that some of the Franks are angry men. They 
have seen their most terrible chiefs go down 
before the Frankish swords like corn before the 
sickle. They have seen their clouds of innu¬ 
merable horsemen, scattered like dust by the 
mighty array of Christian armies. They are 
also a polite and courteous people—the French¬ 
men of the East. They are therefore at much 
pains to reconcile fanaticism and a fear of the 
consequence of its exhibition. A Frankish 
stranger, on entering a Persian house, will pro¬ 
bably notice*that there is a smart carpet laid 
down apart in a particular corner of the room 
for him, that upon the tea-tray there is one par¬ 
ticular cup prettier than the rest which is offered 
to him, and that the sherbet is served to him in 
a glass differing from the others, and probably 
more costly. All these are devices to conceal 
the ntter loathing with which he is regarded by 
his host. 

Their intolerance and superstition are about 
on. a par, as way be supposed. Though they 
pretend to despise the Christian faith, they like 
to have a Bible in the room for a sick person. 
They suppose that it prevents the entrance of 
evil spirits. A sick person is, moreover, never 
left alone, for fear of demons. 

Among the Kffords are t fribe called Sypokees, 
who are Zezidees, or roputed worshippers of the 
devil. They regard the devil as a malignant 
being, but high m rank, and the prime minister 
of the Divine displeasure. They call him Milik 
Tasos (mighty angel), add regarding such to be 
his rank and influence, they deem it aLJeast 


the one true God, and much,re»pcot for Christ 
’as his nftssenger, and higher reverence still for 


to displease him. Vfkm ano of another nation 
pronounces the word Satan, in their presence 
they are distressed and offended by it, supposing 
that others, whenever they allude to the devu 
at all, do it always with disrespeej. Not being 
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fully aware of their sensitiveness, I inquired 
one evening of a Zezidee wliowaa present, in 
what estimation bis people hold the Evil One, 
wishing merely to elicit information. But he 
manifested such indications of annoyance and 
kindling anger, that I desisted from questioning 
him, and endeavoured to obtain some facts on 
the subject from the Armenians of the will 


gious system of the Zezidees are, however, so 
studiously eoneealed, that it is hut very jmper- 
feotly known to others. One remarkable fact in 
the system is, that if a circle be described about 
them either by marking th^ground with a stick 
or walking aroundthem, they conceive the 
circle to involve some magical charm, and are 
very reluctant to, leave it until it is broken. 
They ate also superstitious in drinking wine 
about smiling a drop on the ground. # 

The Persians attribute - tn'e frequent earth¬ 
quakes in their eountry to the fact that the earth 
stands upon a grad bull, which, being now ana 
then stung by a fly, shakes his head, and thus 
causes a shock to his burden. 

The custom of trying a fall—that is to say, of 
opening the Koran where it will, and taking the 
first passage that meets, the eye for counsel in 
time of difficulty—is a common practice. They 
place such implicit faith in it, that they will not 
take medicine during sickness if the fall is un¬ 
fortunate. They observe happy hours, and con¬ 
sult astrologers respecting them. Even the king 
has an astrologer, and the priesthood do not 
reprove the custom of taking advice from him. 
Superstitions become often grave matters of 
state, upon which important affairs may depend. 
I remember a French ambassador having been 
conducted in state to-the capital, during an 
awful snow-storm, because it had been declared 
by the astrologers to be his “ happy hour.” It 
is the fasMon, and a very old one, to keep a pig 
in the stable of valuable horses, that the cvu 
eye may fall upon him, or demon^nay play their 
pranks with Mm rather them with*, the horses. 
When a great man is travelling, a sheep or a 
cow, according to his rank, is killed at the en¬ 
trance of every village through wMch bis passes. 
The throat of the animal is cut, and the blood 
allowed to. flow across ihe path to that his horse 
may step upon it. IJerhaps even the head, ojf the 
slaughtered animal is thrown across the road as 
he goes by. It is hoped that the Fates may be' 
thus propitiated, and that any evil which might 
have otherwise overtaken Mm will be by these 
meaes averted and attracted to the beast. It is 
not u«|fs a cow or ajiheap that is 'selected to 
take upon itself the evil which might befal a 
great man. At the marriage of a wealthy and 
powerful khan, I have heard that abeggar threw 
himself from a great height, and broke one of 
Ma limbs for the same purpose. The khan pen¬ 
sioned him handsomely. » 

Jf a Persian snepjj^ifhen he: is a{j>out to.do 
anything, he wSDfc^l.do' it. The sneeze is 
Sag. 

t practice of physio are 
Persia now as during the dark 


ages in Europe. Thus barren women are fed on 
sparrow soup. The lungs of foxes are given for 
consumption, rose-leaves for melancholy. The 
general average of longevity is from ten to 
fifteen years less than in England. 

Ignorant, savage, intolerant, superstitious, as 
they are,,the Persians are extraordinarily cere¬ 
monious. They have even an art of getting np 
and an art of. sittiugdown, wMch must in no 
case be infringed. The Persians .do not sit 
cross-legged like the Turks. They sit upon their 
knees. To sit cross-legged is considered boorish, 
unless permission is first asked from the com¬ 
pany. On getting up, -if is necessary to rise 
without making any use of the hands. 

In no country are visits so strictly regulated 
and so intolerable a nuisance as in Persia. A 
man calls upon you to pats the morning as ifi 
life had no other object than yisiting, and as long 
as time was got rid of, it did not matter how. 

In conversation, they speak low and soft to 4 
superiors and equals. Loudly and haughtily to 
interiors. The person employed to negotiate 
with Pasley, Sir John Malcolm’s secretary, 
begged to be excused roaring at him in public, 
declaring, that he was obliged to do so by his 
official rank. 

Their talk, which is at first amnsing, soon 
grows wearisome when one gets accustomed to 
it, and it is dreadfully troublesome in business. 
Their chief object in talking appears always to 
clothe nothing in fine phrases and round-about 
language. They have a remarkable faculty of 
finding excuses, and always take the best an¬ 
swer, they can .invent wholly irrespective of its 
trtith or falsehood. Their, talk is sententious, 
but usually dull and common-place enough. 
Only fancy the feelings of a sane man in being 
talked ^constantly like this: 

Is you,health good ? 

Is yourpalate lusty ? 

„Are you in fat keeping ? 

Thanks unto God. 

By your auspices. 

Only let your condition be prosperous, and I 
am of course very well. 

Your coming is delightful.' 

Your arrival is gladsome. 

You ate the joy of'my eyes. 

• Peace be with you. 

May God give yon strength. 

Yonr coming is welcome. •» 

May God grant you increase. 

May God give yon the kingdom of heaven. 
ft May God. S asa yonwgarment to you. 

May God Mess your-house. 

Sometimes, however, they strike upon a quaint 
and original idea. - 

“If 1 make shots to last,” said a babbler to 
me, “how am I to livLP” 

An4 sometimes they ait upon a pretty thought. 

“.It is impossible, said a Persian khan, al- 
lading to. a friend whom he was told had slan¬ 
dered him—" it ia impossible that one I love so 
much should speak j]j. of me.” 

“ What do Jou mean,” spid I once to an ex¬ 
ambassador, who bad passed a long timo in 
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Europe—" what do you mean by the salutation 
* May vour shadow neve* be less ?”* 

“We live/* answered the khan, pleasantly, 
" under a very hot sun in Persia, and we retire 
to the shadqjvjfor repose and peace. The power 
of a great man gives rest and tranquillity to 
many, for none dare to injure or molest'those 
whom he protects. So we call that power his 
shadow, and hope for our own takes as well as 
his that it may never diminish,” 

The superstitions peculiar to Persia are very 
numerous. If the fast preceding Christmas 
happens to commence on Sunday, expect: a hard 
winter and mueh snout followed by a wet spring 
and a sickly summer. * 

If on the first Friday of the moon her corners 
ore nearly perpendicular, expect a famine, wars 
an Turkey, and the Birth of many okildrBp. - 
A skewbald horse is said to bring disaster to 
its owner. Commonly the death of a child. 

» The Persians are, perhaps,' the most MeenfSous 
people in the world, but side by side with all 
this depravity of manners is an odd kind of 
prudery. One day an acquaintance of mine 
sent for a barber’s apprentice. Another came. 
My acquaintance asked why the man who usually 
came did not come on that occasion. 

“Oh!” replied the master-barber, “he is 
gone to Mazanderan.” 

“ And when will he be back ?” 

“ I do not know. I am not anxious for his 
return.” 

“WhynotP” 

“ He is a very disreputable man.’* 

“ How so P” • 

“When he goes to bed he takes off Bis 
trousers.” 

“ Indeed, shocking depravity.” 

“ All Persians should sleep in theiqxlothes.” 
A bath belonging to a great khai^fll down 
and smothered sixteen people during somd heavy 
rains. Attempt was mad^ to rescue them, bpt 
the high priest interfered and refused to allow 
the bodies to be dug out, alleging that naked 
men and women could not be thus exposed 
together in case any of them should be still alive. 
The ground was then.given up for a cemetery. 

In spite of bad govern ipe^r-, was|e, and false 
ideas of every kind, Persia is still, pernaps, the 
most prosperous kingdom of the East. The 
state of agriculture in Persia, for instance, is far 
better than^n Turkey, although it presents the 
same Oriental picture of waste and unthrift. 
Field latyut in Persia is chiefly performed by 
women. All crops in Petsia must oe artificially 
irrigated, as rain seldom falls there during the 
warm months of the year. The fact tl^it the 
plains arq nearly lev# facilitates the process. 
Watpr is taken by canals from the small rivers 
that roll down the mojnte.rag, and conveyed 
along near the foot of tfle declivities. Smaller 
canals leading from the main ones carry it down 
to prescribed sections of jthe plain; and-these 
are again subdivided and conducted to particular 
fields, as it is needed. JEluuMepings ijgm the 
main canals are readily closed when sufficient 
wgjpr is taken out for a given field, and the 


stream then passes on td cheer and fertilise the 
thirsty soil of the next neighbour. The ease 
with whiek the gardener changes these streams, 
by closing or opening a channel with his spade, 
or even with liis wot, vividly illustrates the 
scriptural allusion to Divine sovereignty: “ The 
king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as the 
rivers of water :He tnrncth it whithersoever Ho 
will.” If ihe flekls are not level, they must be 
divided and worked by a spade or plqpgh into 
level sections, each: enclosed within a ridge a 
few inches high: and these divisions are suc¬ 
cessively watered. 

The water privileges are a great subject of 
contest, a portion each farmer or landowner 
being entitled, to only on particular days or 
hoars of the week ; ana it oftep happens towards 
the close of summer, when the streams ere low, 
that quarrels arise on tho subject, the water 
being exhausted Before it reaches the lower 
parts of the plain, and then, there is a fight. 
Where streams do not exist, pr cannot readily 
be conducted, wells ore in some cases dug, from 
which water is dr.awnwith a bucket of iton upon 
a windlass turned by an ox, as in ancient Egypt. 
In other cases a well is sunk upon a descending 
plain till a spring is found, and a canal cut from 
the bottom underground, descending just enough 
to convey its water along; and a few yards from 
the first a second well is dug, that the earth, in 
cutting the subterranean passage, may be drawn 
oat; and the same process is repeated till the 
spring is conveyed to the surface, and made to 
irrigate the adjacent fields. The rapidity with 
which the wells are dug is surprising. Two 
men—one at the top with a small hand-windlass, 
and a leather bucket to draw np the soil, and 
the other below with an iron prong like a task, 
furnished with a short handle, to dig it up, 
and a huge iron spoon with which to fill the 
bucket—will work down twenty to twenty-five 
feet per day; and the soil is so dry as to leave 
no eurve nor vail to prevent it from passing. 

The gristaoill is the only species or machinery 
moved by water in Persia. This is exceedingly 
simple in its construction, consisting merely of 
a nerpefidicular shaft' with * water-wheel at¬ 
tacked to the bottom, and the upper millstone 
placed upon th^ top. Abater is conveyed from 
the canal down to thbabucl^ets of the wheel by 
a large spqqt of trough dug from the trunk of 
a tree very narrow at the surface, and often en¬ 
tirely covered over with pieces of board. This 
spout is placed at an anjfle.of at least forty-five 
degrees, apd, with a head of fifteen to tpsnty 
feel, it turns the wtat'l with prodigiousyapidity 
and power. The Persians, having nrfmeans of 
bolting tlicir flour, sift it with coarse sieves by 
hand. Two women grinding at the miS,“ a 
small hand-mill, is still a familiar scene in Persia 
among the peasants. v . 

The pleasures of the country gentlemen are 
the same* as those £nown in Europe in the 
middle ages. Hawking is, perhaps, tho chief. 
A nobleman often rides abroad with a falcon on 
his wrist. The right hand is covered with n 
glove, the only case il which the Persian makes 
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use of gloves, except a few who have recently 
borrowed the practice from Europeans, and the 
hawk is taught to perch itself upon the hand 
thus secured, being held there b/ small leather 
strings noosed about its legs.' The party ride 
over the fields in promiscuous order, and as 
a quail or other bird is started up, the hawk 
is let fly from the hand and darts in an instant 
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tlie game, throwing merely the head to the 
hawk. When the hawk tails of taking the 
game, he flies away in apparent mortification, and 
lights leisurely on some disfpttt tree, bnt a very 
small bell, attaohed to the strings on his legs 
soon reveals his* retreat to a pursuer, who by. 
throwing up a chicken kept ready for the pur¬ 
pose, brings him down to the ground, ahdas he 
commences feeding upon the bait, he i| easily 
retaken. Hawks are used also in hunting wild 
animals. The favourite game so hunted is the 
deer, of which thgre are several kinds. That' 
usually chased is the antelope.' A common 
mode of hunting them is with hawks and dogs, 
which are trained to aid each other. Two hawks 
are flown when the deer is at a great distance. 
They soon reach it, and strike, one after the 
other, at the head. This annoys and interrupts 
the flight of the animal so effectually that the 
dogs are enabled to come up with it. It is also 
usual to surround the antelope with a number 
of horsemen, each holding a dog in a slip. When 
the antelope tries to escape, the aim is to en¬ 
deavour to intercept it; and though no dog, 
however swift, can reach it, at the commence¬ 
ment of the chase, it is tired out by fresh ones 
being continually slipped. *In this mode of 
hunting, the object is to bring the game near 
the king or chief person present, who probably 
holds a favourite dog in a slip. 

Buffalo fighting is a common amusement 
among the peasantry in some provinces at 
the Noorosc. If the buffaloes tyive been well 
fed during the winter, they are no-g; fresh and 
strong. The Persians have a trick of making 
them drunk to excite their pugnacity, they being 
naturally peaceable beasts enough. » 

A TRIP IN THR UNHOLY LAND. 

X ',/ Ik Twt) CifkriEES. 

■ v CHAPTEE THE POST. ** 

When I decided on visitingtheUnlioly Land, 
I determined to lay aside some of the habits 
of aa^nglishman. I did not even take a bath¬ 
tub, and I left my library in London: foi*I. 
deemed nr possible that I might sometimes be 
constrained, amid ^be disorders of men, mud, 
and things, to fill the situation of my owit porter. 
Then I said to myself, “I will read men instead 
of books, and to this end I will make their ac- 
fluamtancc, whether I am introduced or not.” 

The first ineiviUty I met, was bn tljp deck of 
the Per«a, AT had just stepped on board, when 
I saw. SjHhjrole-sized man, with a brown full 
beard, apjsf’mdance of long hair; a shaggy 
light-colntled over-coat, though I found the 


weather very uncomfortably hot: and a crush 
' hat, crushed rather than* put, on his head. He 
held an immense St, Bernard dog by a small 
chain attached to the dog’s collar. No sooner 
was I fairly on deck than the aninujl broke from* 
his master and rushed upon me. The master 
called his dog peremptorily, but he was tardily 
aiid unwillingly obedient. 

"Beg your pardon, sir, but I wonder if you 
ever owned this dorg. I got him six months ago 
at the convent on tne Alps. I paid ten pounds 
for him. He is true blue, you see. I hope lie 
ain’t your dorg, sir." 

I suddenly remembered jhat I had a parcel of 
sandwiches m my pocket, and I answered with 
suavity: “ I never owned your dog, sir, but he 
has reason to be partial to me.” 

Upon‘this I heroically proftuced the provision, < 
and divided it with the dog. 

“That’s the ticket," said the master, who 
was Evidently an Amerioan. “I have been 
running about from Dan to Baslieba, and I forgot 
tc< feed the dorg, as sure as my name’s Jeremiah 
Grierson! You are a gentleman. You are a 
Christian. You are a good fellow. You are 
just the thing.” Here ne held out his hand. 

“ It is like an Englishman, not to be ashamed 
of a pocket full of sandwiches. Why, I should 
have starved, and so would any'Yankee, rather 
than own up to such a prudent provision, for we 
should be afraid it would be considered economy. 
It was English to have the sandwiches, bnt it was 
Christian and_ gentlemanly, and all that sort of 
thing, to divide ’em with the dorg. Muster, 
shake hands with the gentleman, and thank him. 
He‘s your benefactor, sir.” 

The dog offered me his paw, and made an 
awkward shaky bow, which Ills master said 
meant “ '£hank you.” At this point, there came 
up to us«asmall man, with a bald head shaped 
like a sugat-loaf, a rich crop of carroty beard, 
anjl a lady on his arm. As I am a conscien¬ 
tious^ traveller, I bdj[ to remark that I use 
the words gentleman and lady out of the pro¬ 
fundity of my politeness, and not from the 
exigencies of my moral nature. The lady had 
many cnrls of the hue of her husband’s beard, a 
long sliaro nose, tliyi lips, and a red shawl. She 
was talleT fnau her 'lord, and wore a light- 
coloured dress, black kid gloves with tolerable 
ventilation at the fingers’ ends, a heavy gold 
chain, and a brooch, supposed to bev.'iamona. 

“ A nice dawg you have there,” said the 
bald-headed man. 

p“Yes, I take it hc*s some pumpkfhs of a 
dorg,” replied my new friend. 

" You are from New Yawk, I see. I never 
heard file word dorg exoqrt from a New Yawker. 

nan ana-1. _J * J_Oil 


Yorkc* a little nettled.* 

Here the lady intervened. * 

“Are you from New Yawk P’l site asked, in a 
conciliatory manner. 

“ I reckon Lam.” • 

“What partef NewYaw]cf” 

Jeremiah looked up with a twinkle in his kve, 

V 
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which seemed to say, "You want to place me, 
and you shan’t.” . 

“Dey-street, I reckon.” 

“I mean, where does your family reside?” 

“Our folks live on Staten Island,” 

There was £a unsatisfied expression on the 
face of the questioner. She bit her glove finger, 
and drew her spouse away. Jeremiah looked 
after her. 

“You didn’t find me out, Mrs. Teazle. I 
might keep a pea-nut stand in Dey-street, or be 
an importer of big things; mid I might live at 
New Brighton, on Staten, or over , at Irish 
Hollow, and have tlmfevgr, and ague, and so 
on.” Jeremiah settlea himself into his over¬ 
coat, while I threw open my light tweed and 
complained of the heat. “ Look, o’ here,” said 
my new friend, leaning on his dog, who aus just 
now in a state of natural beatitude, “you will 
have iuch a cold by to-morrow, or next day. as will 
Jay you up, or down, half the way over. *1 advise 
“you to get out your great-coat, or wrap yourself 
in a railroad rug. It is a change going to sea, 
nigh upon as hard as being born nab, and getting 
poor just as yon have come to know the good 
of money. Now you aro sure, if you keep on 
yonr own road, to have the influenza, and he 
sea-sick by to-morrow, or next day. You are 
tremenjus sea-sick when you’re fairly in for it j 
ain’t you, now?” 

“ Certainly I am,” I was constrained to own. 
5* But how did you know it ?” 

"Well, straws show the way of the wind. 
How did we both know that feminine, with the 
black gloves and the light-colourgd gauze dress, 
was not a lady ?” • 

“ I think you have given some of the signs.” 
“ Well, I’ll tell you some of the signs. You 


are what you call stout— fat, we Yankees say. 
I call myself a Yankee, though I wSUiom in 
New York. That fellow with the baliirttead was 
born in New Hampshire, and he says keow for 
cow. As I was saying, you are fat and floriS, 
and carry sandwiches in your pocket. Yoi/like 
good eating, and you are bound to be sea-|ick. 
You should have come on bqard ship, fasting, 
and you should have ate little till you get your 
sea legs on, and you should guard against a chill 
by putting on flannel, or if gfeat-coJt.”» 

“ I do not believe iu preventives against sea^ 
sickness. As to the flannel, or the over-coat,T 
dare say y^pvare right.” 

“ Well, just as you can afford,” said Jeremiah. 
“They say them that’s born'to be hanged will 
never be drowned; butdf they put their heat’ 


under water, and keep ’em there, I wouldu’a 
insure ’em. I am apt to give advice that folks 
ain’t apt to take; but,good counsel bre&ks no 
bones. Muster and I will stand your friend, and 
we shan’t be sea-sick, orfiave a bad cold.” 

“ But the dog ate thecandwiches.” 

“A dorg should always go to sea on* a full 
stomach, and a man fasting. Them’s my senti¬ 
ments. They don’t cost you anything. But I 
suppose you-haven’t g ot any p recedent of this 
kind, and what hain’t bBHftwnrty an’fiiglish- 
may never can be.”’ 


Twenty-four hours later, when I had an 
inverted stomach, a great pain in my bones, 
and was otherwise in a state that I nave no 
wish to remember, I heard a cheerful voice 
inside my door, saying; “Well, cap’nl” Now, 
there are times when a cheerful voice is specially 
disagreeable, when all men seem vour natural 
enemies, and you paly want to be let alone. I 
made no answer. After half a minute I heard the * 
voice again. "WeHcap’n! Master and I have 
come to see yOn, Yolks that ain’t invitfed must 


take such welcome as they can get.” My room¬ 
mate was in a ,morp uncivil state than I was, 
and he groaned somusort of answer; Jeremiah 
did not notice him, but came to me. “Look o’ 
here, cap’n. - My state-room is jrell aired, and 
I have got a sofa, and there’s only me and 
Muster. You just comein tliefre. I’ll help you 
to a bath and clean linen.” I made a gesture of 
impatience. It didmo good or harm. The man 
had a will, and I was a poor limp mortal, minus 
day such sea store. I was infested in a dress¬ 
ing-gown, and removed with & delicate decree 
of force into a state-room the obverse of my 
own. It was sweet, clean, a very heaven upon 
earth of a state-room. Here I was, as Jere¬ 
miah remarked, bedewed like a fading flower 
with a sponge full of cold water, and then a 
spoonful of old port really rested on my per¬ 
turbed stomach. In half an hour I thought of 
my fellow-sufferer, I was so comfortablo, and I 
spoke to Jeremiah of his intense misery. “Just 
so,” said he, quietly; “ they are mostly bad off, 
but a man can’t be in two places at once, let 
alone twenty. He will breathe better now you 
are away. That’s all I can do for him. As to 
you, you’ll do by to-morrow. You’ve thrown up 
your : knee-pans, or you would not keep down 
this port. You will be at large to-morrow.” 

Next day 1 was able to take my place at 
table. The bald-headed man and his wife were 
later in coming into society, but they made up 
for their absence when they did appear by extra 
attention to etery one. My room-mate proved 
taciturn whfn he escaped from durauce, ami, in 
pursuance, of mv resolution to read men, I talked 
with the»bald-lmaded* man. Whatever subject 
we started, was sure to merge in the civil war. 
If the man could not veer the talk to that point, 
his wife was sure to do it. After several con¬ 
versations, baldikead slid te me, “ I take it you 
♦are BrumnMgero.” 

“ That I am what ?” 

"Brummagem. You could not take such an 
interest in our rebels, if you had not hardware 
to *ell—guns, I meaj. You see I know &*tfiing 
or two. You English arfsure to sell^sur sym¬ 
pathies ; it’s human nature, HtJtT’hHSve all, it’s 
English human nature.” * 

“ You may wrong the gentleman,” stud his 
wife. “After all, he may not be from Bir¬ 
mingham.” 

I assured her I was not. 

The mffn assuraedfha air of mystery. “ It’s 
no use,” he said, “playing fast and loose.” The 
wife hurried away, ana we were alone. “ If you 
have ships or guns to^ell, I am your man. Fact 
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is, I’m agent for a party that shall be name- South. I only hope he may do it. I have given 
lees. I can talk about rebels as severe as any- him good counsel. I .tola him to stick to his 
body, but I’ve got an agency, and if you want to French', unless he wanted to be spotted in no 
deal. I’m your man.” I said I had no ships and time. He has not spoken English out' of his 
no guns to deal in. “ You do well to be pro- room yet. But what takes my breath away is 
dent,” he replied. "lam prudent too. I am that little pink and White Englishwoman, Mrs. 
a serious Federal, as you will observe ; but when Pendleton, with her two babies. Youhave no- 
you want to deal, I’m your man." tioed her ?" 

When 1 was nett in Jeremiah’s state-room, “Certainly.” 
he was ill at ease. After fidgeting a little; he “ Well, sir, have you seen me speak to her F” 
said: “That infernal Avery is after Von. I , “Hardly.” 

know him like a book. I have tracked mm like “ And yet she is under my care. Her husband 
a bloodhound. He shakes in his shoes when I is a lieutenant in the Southern army. He is at 
am at his elbow. I tell to as a friend, - and as Charleston, I suppose, apd she expects to run 
Muster's friend, he is a Yankee detective. He the blockade and get to him.” , 

is one of Seward’s spies. He would buy guns “Bless my soul! Why did not Bhe go to 
of you, and send them South, and run the Nassau from Liverpool?” 
blockade, and ma£e a tremenjus profit, but he’d “ Fiji 1 * good reasons; brft that is my part of • 
spot you all the same. He’d sell you tq-Seward the story. I am her husband’s friend. We 
for fifty cents, or five hundted dollars, and go were at Princeton together; both started to be 
on his way rejoicing. I hope you are too Old clergymen; both flashed in the pan. He is a.,, 
a bird to be caugjit with hit chaff.” ' grand fellow. When Sumpter opened the ball, 

“ I am only an honest traveller. I have not no was in England on a visit to his wife’s friends, 
a motive beyond seeing the world, learning all 1 He was bom*in Charleston. When he heard 
can, and profiting by my knowledge.” the" news of Sumpter, he came home like a 

" I believe you. You are an honest man,.and streak. When he found the North would not 
I’m another. I believe in the Union, but I am give in, he said, * I am so sorry I left Mary in 
sorry for the South. I can’t endure rascals who London.’ I was in Charleston then, trying to 
believe in nothing, and worship nothing but the wind up some business. I said, ‘ You ought to 
almighty dollar. That fellow Avery is one of bo glad vour wife and children are safe.’ *Mary 
’eni, though lie has a sneaking fear of hell too. will die,’ he said, ‘ unless she can come to me. 

He used to be a Baptist minister. There are She told me so in her last letter. She is quiet 
two things lie’s afraid of; one’s the devil, and and strong, and means all she says.’ ‘ Well, 
the other’s me.” Harry,’ says I, ‘ I am going over the big pond.* 

“Your country’s is an unnatural quarrel, Mr. ‘Oh, bring Mary and my little ones to me,’ he 
Grierson, and it is the opportunity of the Evil cried out, and he burst into tears. And so I 
One. I am friendly to all. I pity North and promised him, and here we are.” 

South.” “ But how on earth are they to get to Charles- 

“That’s the fix Jam in! I pity both sides, ton?” r 
though I believe in the Union, and think the “ The^ can hardly get there on earth,” said 
South is in the wrong; but blood is thicker than Jeremiah,‘smiling, “but I take it they can go 

water. They are our blood, and we are all by water to Nassau, and then-” 

snarled up by marriages, and, on;the whole,.We “.Perhaps the bald-lieaded man will freight a 
are in a tremenjus bad - fix. Look o’Jiere, cap’n. ship to take them ?” 

You are a man of honour, and have a heart, and “The scoundrel would be glad to, but my 
you ain’t mixed up with our quarrels, and I can finger is in this pis, and I will only tike medi- 
trust. you. Mordant thaWs m your room, is a cines, Mid needles, pins, thread, and salt, and 
Southerner. I used to ttade at the South. I such things as humanity cries aloud for. I tell 
know a Southerner when I scS him, let alone you it ain’t human to" deny medical aid to the 
hearing him speak. r Their motions ain’t like sick. I shall take my chance of serving God 
a Northerner’s. We are in dead earnest about and man, according to Mr. Seward’s ‘ higher 
everything, walking, talking, eafihg, diink-’law.’ If I fail, better men than I'fc»ve failed." 
ing, working. They take everything easy.' “Are you Mr. Seward’s agent?” 

They are slow pokes. A. Southerner will take "Well, yes, after a fashion I am. He trusts 
an hpur to eat his dinner and drink his «re wetb such matters us my conscience will let 
wine, and think be is hurried. A -Northerner fee attend to, and he knows I am to be trusted, 
will bolt'rtis grnb in ten minutes, and wash it He believes in me, and I think I Am one of the 
down with cold water or whisky at the next few fours he does believe in.” 
bar-room. A Southerner always says' 1 Sir, or " How then can yon go on this mission to 
Madam, when he is talking to you, at the end Charleston?” I* 

of every sentence, as if you was quality, or as “B^ause it’s a mission of mercy, I shall 
if he.was, and he wanted to elevate you to his serve my friend and his poor littlff wife and 
level While lie is doing you the honour to talk babies, and the sick and the afflicted to the best 
to you. They say a heap when they mean a of my ability, arid make a tremenjus profit of 

great deal, and they Say mighty for very, and so doing Sjy doot*.jjjbiplydter all ain’t bad-” 

■ on that way. Mordant is hiding. He wants to After this I began to he tenderly civil to Mr. 
get over to New York, anfi then follow his nose Mordant. Honesty always commends itselfl to 

r. f 
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lady with the gloves and jewellery is patting 
Bridget, Mrs. Pendleton’s nurse, through, her 
catechism. This morning, says she, ‘Your mis¬ 
tress is a widder, ain’t she, Bridget? 1 .‘If 
she is,’ said Biddy, ‘she's got a husband that 
any widdy might be prond of.’ ‘ Where is 
he, Bridget ?’ ‘ Across the say, he is, ma’am.’, 
'‘What’s the name .of the place where you 
are to meet him?’ ‘It is somewhere fore- 
nenst New York, hut I can’t remember, where 
I hare not been.’ ‘But you have heard the 
name of the place ?’ ,‘ Haven’t I, now 1 And 
I’ll ask Mrs. Pendleton, and tell her you are 
wanting to know.’ ‘ Oli no, Bridget, she will 
think lam full of curiosity? ‘But she likes to 
be noticed, and to hare the childer noticed.’ 

‘ No doubt of tffat, and she gets plenty of no¬ 
tice. Do you think it's right, Bridget, for a 
lady who is away from her husband to hare so 
much attention from gentleman?’ ‘Thetbishop 
is like a father intirely; and as to the captain, 
wc are all under his care.’ * But everybody is. 
attentive to her, Bridget. She has a crowd of 
admirers. I’ve even heard some of ’em say she’s 
pretty.’ * When there is a orowd in the street at 
night I always feel safe,’ said Bridget. That girl’s 
a tramp,” remarked Jeremiah, for the second or 
third time; and we adjourned to the deck. 

It was a brilliant day; what Jeremiah called 
“Yankee weather.” The skv was intensely 
blue, and the air seemed full of powdered gold. 
We were sailing up the bay of New York, and 
ought to have been in high spirits; but deeds of 
darkness, petty and gigantic wrong, suffering, 
death, widowhood, and orphanage, appeared to 
lie a miserable weight on every heart. The 
external world was grandly beautiful. The bay 
one of the noblest on the earth; the country 
on cither side burdened with wealth and 
brightened with beauty. 'Villages reaching on¬ 
ward to cities, and cities melting into each other. 
Beautiful Staten Island was on our left, with 
its lovely cottages nestling in gardens, and its 
castle-like villas surrounded by paries and grand 
old trees. As we neared New York,* Fort La¬ 
fayette, the political Bastille, frowned before us. 

I swept the horizon with yny gloss, wandering 
| and admiring, until I became conscious of a 
j little bustle on the deck. I {poked around. 

| Mrs. Pendleton had fainted in the arms of her 
I maid; the bishop clutched a prayer-book in one 
j hand, and with the other sprinkled. water in 
j her face. She revived after a little time, and 
I was supported into the cabin. 

A group was left standing together. It con- 
| sisteg^of Avery and his wife, and Jeremi^i. 

I They shewed rebel colour?, for Qrlerson was 
I red, Avery tv >. Lite, and bis wife was blue. 

“ Avery,” said Jeremiah, in a low concen¬ 
trated tone, “ you and I know one another. It 
is of no use to threaten when you can stab, and 
I shan’t do it. You and your wife must haul 
in your horns. Tor aught you know, this poor 
lady has come over here to. meet herchusband 
when -the boat’s nose touches the shore. But 


suppose lie is in Charleston, as you say, is his 
wife to blame for it P Poor little English girl, 
is she to be blamed or killed for our quarrels ?” 

“A wife has no separate existence from her 
husband. She is Of his country,” said the spy. ! I 
“ I know no difference between male find female 
rattlesnakes.” 

‘‘Not if they’ll sell for just as much a 
head," said Jeremiah. “But just you move 
to sell her, Bill Avery, and I’ll fix your flint! 

I will! I am a Seward man, and Seward trusts 
me. 1 hain’t been his spy, and I liain’t sold guns 
and ships to the South while I was being spy. 

If I can’t send as much over the wires to-night 
as you can, my name ain'frGrierson, and I ain’t 

as nonest as you are mean oud double-” 

• “ Do settle this dreadful business,” whispered 
the blue wife to her white hpsband. 

“ ’TajS’t my business, Saree. 1 did not look in ’ 
the prayer-book. I should never a thought on’t.” 

“ There’s nothing to settle,” said Jeremiah, 

; quietly, ‘*only you will just both hold up your »■ . 
; hands, and swear that you will let that poor soil j 

I go in peace, that you will not molest her any I 

morp than if she was in heaven where she 
belongs, and you in the place where you , 

belong. You needn’t look around. Nobody 
sees us. Everybody has got business of their i 

own. Now bold up your bands.” They did sp, 
and Jeremiah swore them both. When the oath i 
was administered, he said, “ Now, if you break 
this oath, you will have me to deal with in j; 
this world, and the devil in the next. I -do 
not think there will be much to ch&ose be- 
tween us. He may have a cloven foot, but I j 
can kick as hard as if I bad one.” ■ 

The male and female Avery slunk away, and I ' 
met Jeremiah by himself. 

“ What is all this ?” I asked. j 

“It’s alL "'•Kout a prayer-book and Jezebel. 
Mrs. Pctfix'pton had been making her thanks- !; 
giving, I suppose, for getting safe over the big 1 
pord, and that she-spy a somehow got hold of her |: 
prayer-book, and read, ‘Mary Pitt Pendleton, ! 
from her affectionate husband, Harry Lee Pendle¬ 
ton, Charleston, 8.C.’ When Mrs. Pendleton 
looked for the bo&k, Jezebel gave it her, and 
said, as spiteful as a wasp, ‘ Here it is, and I 
only hope^yqn ain’t v iuteiidin to go where this 
come from; if you be, 1 take it you may be 
hindered.* The poor lady fainted away, and \ 
fyhen she came to, I saw her put l^er kandker- | 
chief to her mouth, and it was presently stained j 
with blood. I haye got off fugitive slaves more ; 
than once, but I never pitied any one as much 1 
ar T jilty this poor lady] with her two babies; i 
and her Husband may be in hospital, or may be 1 
buried in a trench.” ‘ ! 

“ What will Avery do P” , j 

* “Nothing while hisdianda are in my steel j; 
trap; but there’s work Uor me ahead, and per- 
haps a (cost tremenjus muss. I shal[ stick to ! j 
the higher law, and you’ll see who’ll wm. When | 
the devil is to pay, I always have pitch hot. i 
Where’s my dorg?” j 
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CnjUTBB XXIV. 

• • 

tlie terror and confusion no questions were 
tlieh asked: Alfred got to David’s head and told 
Skinner to take his feet i Mrs. Dodd helped, and 
they carried him up and laid him on her bod. 
The servant girls cried, and wailed, and weve of 
little use; Mrs. Dodd hurried them off for 
medical aid, and she and Julia, though pale as 
ghosts, and trembling in every limb, were tear¬ 
less, and almost silent, and did all for the best: 
they undid a shirt button, that confined his 
throat: they set his head high, and tried their 
poor little (sau-dc-Cologne and feminine remedies: 
and each of them held an insensible hand in both 
hers, clasping it piteously, and trying to hold him 
tight, so that Death should not take him away 
from them. 

“My son, where is my sour'’ sighed Mrs. 
Dodd. 

Alfred threw his arm round her necE^“You 
have one son here : what shall I do ?” 

The next minute he was running to the tele* 
graph office for her. f 

At the gate he found Skinner hanging alVut, 
and asked him hurriedly how the calamity lad 
happened. Skinner said Captain Dodd had 
fallen down senseless in the street, and lie had 
passed soon after, recognis^him, awl ljrought 
him home; “ I have paid the men, sir; 1 wouldn’t 
let them ask the ladies at such a time.” « 

“ Oh, thank you ! thank yon, Skinner! I will 
repay you: Air:is me you have obliged.” And 
Alfred ran off with the words in his mouth. 

Skinner looked after him, ahd muttered : “I 
forgot him. It is a nice mess. "Wish I wastrnt 
of it.” And lie went back, hanging his head, to 
Alfred’s father. * 

Mr. Osmond met him; Skinner turned and 
saw him enter the villa. ^ 

Mr. Osmond came softly into the room? ex¬ 
amined Dodd’s eye, felt his pulse, and said he 
must be bled at once. 

Mrs. Dodd was averse to this; “Oh, let us 
try everything else tirsfJ^rtW WaeT'Wiut CWSBond 
toldJ^fcr Micro was no' oth^r remedy; “All the 


functions we rely on in the exhibition of medi¬ 
cines are suspended. * 

Dr. Short now drove up, and*was ushered in. 
Mrs. Dodd asked him imploringly whether it 
was necctsary to blepd. But Dr. Short knew his 
business too well to be entrapped into an inde¬ 
pendent opinion where a snrgccto had been before 
him; he drew Mr. Osmond apiJtt and inquired 
what he had recommended: this ascertained, he 
turned to Mrs. Dodd, and said, “ I advise vene¬ 
section, or cupping.”. 1 
“Oh, Dr. Short, pray have pity and order 
something less terrible. Dr. Sampson is so averse 
to bleeding.” 

“ Sampson P Sampson? never heard of him.” 
“It is the chronothermal man,” said Osmond. 
“Oli, ah! But this is too serious a ease to be 
quacked. Corja, with stertor, and a full, hound¬ 
ing pulse, indicates liberal blood letting. I 
would try venesection; then cup, if necessary, 
or leech the temporal artery: 1 need not say, 
sir, calomel must complete the cure. The ease 
is simple ; and, at present, surgical; 1 leave it 
in competent hands.” And he retired, leaving 
the inferior practitioner well pleased with him 
and with himself; no insignificant part of a phy¬ 
sician’s art. 

When he was gone, Mr. Osmond told Mrs. 
Dodd that Jiowcver crotchety Dr. Sampson 
might be, he was an nule man, and had very 
properly resisted* the indiscriminate use of the 
lancet: the profession*owcd him much. “ But 
in apoplexy the kjpcli and the lancet arc still our 
sheet anchors,” * * 

Mrs. Dodd uttered a ifidnt shriek : “ Apoplexy! 
<Jh, David!.J)h,’ my darling; have you come 
home for this?” 

Osmond assured her apgplexy was not neces¬ 
sarily fatal: provided the cerebral blood vessels 
terertyelieved in time by depletion. ' " 

The fixed eye, and terrible s tertorou^ ncaUi- 
ing on the one hand, and the flftlllMSeof relief 
op the otljer, overpowered Mss. Dodd’s reluc¬ 
tance. She sent Julia out of the room on a pre¬ 
text j and then consented with tears to David’s 
being bled. But she would not yield to leave 
the room ; no; this tender woman nerved her¬ 
self to see Ifcr husbancte blood flow, sooner than. 
risk his being bled too much by the hard hand of 
custom. Let the peevish fools, who make their 
own troubles in love, compare their slight and 
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merited pangs with this i she was'his true lover 
and his wife-- yet there she stood with eye horror- 
stricken yet unflinching, and saw the 3tab of the 
little lancet, and felt it deeper than she would a 
javelin through her own body; and watohed the 
blood run that was' dearer to her far than her 
own. 

At the first prick of the lancet, David shivered, 
and, as the blood escaped, his eye unfixed; and 
the pupils contracted and dilated, and once he 
sighed. “ Good sign that!” said Osmond. 

"Oh, that is enough, sir,” said Mrs. Dodd: 
“ wc shall faint if you taki any more.” 

Osmond closed the vein, observing that a local 
bleeding would do the rest. When he had 
stanched the bipod, Mrs. Dodd sank balf faint¬ 
ing in'll er chair ; by some marvellous sympathy 
it was she who had been bled, and -whoso vein 
was now closed. Osmond sprinkled water in her 
face: she thanked him: and said sweetly, “ Ysu 
see wo could neft have lost any move.” 

When it was over she came to tell Julia; she 
found her sitting on the stairs dying, and pale as 
marble. She suspected. And there was Alfred 
hanging over her, and in agony at her grief; out 
came his love for her in words and accents un¬ 
mistakable, and this in Osmond’s hearing and 
the maid’s. 

“Oh, hush! hush!” cried poor Mrs. Dodd; 
and her face was seen to bum through her tears. 

And this was the happy, quiet little villa of 
my opening chapters. 

Ah, Richard Hardic! Richard Hardic! 

The patient was cupped on the nape of the 
neck by Mr. Osmond, and, on the glasses draw¬ 
ing, showed signs of consciousness, and the 
breathing was relieved: these favourable symp¬ 
toms were neither diminished nor increased 
by the subsequent application of the cupping 
needles. , 

“ We have turned the corner,’.’ said Mr. Os¬ 
mond, cheerfully. 

Rap! rap! rap! came_ a telegraphic message 
from Dr. Sampson, and 'was brought' up to the 
sick room. r 

“ Out visiting patients when yours came. In 
apoplexy wit h a red face and stertorous breath¬ 
ing put the feet in mustard bath and dash mucj) 
cold water on the head from above. On revival 
give emetic: cure witji sulphate of quinine. In 
apoplexy with a white face treat as for a simple 
faint: here emetic dangerous. In uieitlier f .apoy 
plexy fejeed. Comiilg do'wn by train.” 

This m£SS#gfc’*added to Mrs. Dodd’s alarm; 
(he whole treatment varied so from,.what lia^ 
been done. She faltered her misgivings; Osmond 
reassured her. “ Not bleed in apoplexy !” said 
he, superciliously, “why, it is the-universal 
practice. Judge for yourself! You see the im¬ 
provement.” «* * 

Mrs. Dodd admitted it. 

“Then as to the cold water,” said Osmond, 
“ I wqpld hardly advise co rough a remedy. And 


he is going oh so well. But you can send for ice; 
and, meantime, give me a good sized stooking.” 

He cut and fitted if adroitly to the patient’s 
head : then drenched it with eau-de-Cologne, apd 
soon the head began to steam. 

By-and-by David muttered a'fe'vr incoherent 
words: and the anxious watchers thanked God 
aloud for them. 

At length Mr. Osmond took leave with a 
.cheerful countenance, and left them all grateful 
to him, and with a high opinion of his judgment 
and skill; especially Julia. She said Dr. Samp¬ 
son was very amusing to talk to; but she should 
be sorry to trust to that rasb, reckless, bois¬ 
terous man, in time of danger. 

Mr. Osmond, returning home, passed Munday 
and C 9 „ the undertakers. The shop was shut 
long £go; but Munday junior was standing at 
the private door, and invited him in. 

" Well, sir; buried old Mrs. Jcphson to-day: 
aucl went off capital. Your little commission, si;-, 
for recommending them our firm.” Witli/ohis 
he slipped four sovereigns into Mr. Osmond’s 
lirud. Osmond smiled benignly at their contact 
with his palm, and said in a grateful spirit: 
“ There is an apoplexy at Albion Villa.” 

" Oh indeed, sir!” and Munday junior’s eyes 
sparkled. 

“ But I have bled and cupped him.” 

“All right, sir: I’ll be on the look out; and 
thank you.” 

About two in the morning a fly drove rapidly 
up to the villa, and Sampson got out. 

' He found David pale and muttering, and his 
wife and children hanging over him in deep 
distress. 

lie shook hands with them in silence, and eyed 
the patffiffi/icenly. Ho took the nightcap off, 
rcmoveu'the pillows, lowered his head, and said 
quietly, “ This is the cold fit come on : wc must 
nojt. shut our eyes ofi the pashint. Why, what is 
t,hu? he has been cuppc'd!” And Sampson 
changed colour, and his countenance fell. 

Mrs. Dodd sew, and began to tremble: “I 
could not hear from you; and Dr. Short and M r. 
Osmond 1'ijlt quit£ jure: aud he seems better. 
Oh, Doctor Sampson, why were you not here? 
►Wo have bled him os well. Oh, don’t, don’t, 
don’t say it was wrong! He would have died; 
they said so. Oil, David! DavidVyour wife has 
killed you.” And she knelt and kissed his hand 
and implored his pardon, insensible. 

.Mia clung sobbiifg to her mother, in a vain 
attempt to comfort her. 

Sampson groaned: 

“ No, no,” said ho: “don’t go on .so, my poor 
soul; you did all for the best; and now we must 
make the best of What is done. Hartshorn! 
brantty! aud caution! For those ^wo assassins 
have tied my hands.” 

While applying those timid remedies, he in¬ 
quired if the causowas known. They told him they 
kne^lothin‘!fJ%tirTilal. ; Uavid had been wrecked 
on the coast of Franco, 'and had fallcnN^lown 
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senseless in the street: a clerk of Mr. Hardie’s 
bad recognised him, and brought him home -. so 
Alfred said. 

“ Thcnllic cause is mintal,” said Sampson; 
“unless n* got a blow on the hid in bein’ 
wrecked.” 

He then examined David’s head carefully, and 
found a long scar: 

“ But this is not it,” said he ; " this is old.” 

Mrs. Dodd clasped her hands, and assured him 
it was new to her: her David had no scar there 
when he left her last. 

Pursuing his examination, Sampson found on 
open wound in his leflfshoulder. 

He showed it them; and they were all as pale 
as the patient in a moment. He then asked to 
.see his coat, and soox discovered a corrdtaonding 
puncture in it, which be examined long and 
narrowly. ‘ 

“ It is a stab— with a one-edged knife.” • 
'"‘VCherc was a simultaneous cry of horror. 

"Don’t alarm yourselves for that,” said Samp¬ 
son : “ it is nothing : a mere flesh-wound. It is 
the vein-wound that alarms me. This school 
knows nothing about the paroxysms and remis¬ 
sions of disease. They have bled and cupped 
him for a passing fit. It has passed into the 
cold stage, but no quicker than it would ■ have 
done without stcabng a drop of blood. To- 
.morrow, by Disease’s nature, lie will have an¬ 
other hot fit in spite of their bleeding. Then 
those ijjifs would leech his temples; and on that 
paroxysm remitting by the nature of Disease, 
would fancy their leeches had cutcd it.” , 

The words were the old words, but the tone 
and manner were so different: no shouting, no 
! auger : all was spoken low and gently, and with 
a sort of sad and weary and worn-'seissir. 

He ordered a kettle of hot water ancUffquantity 
of mustard, and made his preparations for the 
hot fit as he called it, maintaining the intermSt- 
tent and febrile character of all disease. 

i The patient rambled a good jieal, but quite in¬ 
coherently, and knew nobody. 

| But about eight o’clock in the morning lie was 
quite quiet, and apparently sleeping ? so Mrs. 
Dodd stole out of tlic room to order some coffee 
for Sampson and Edwavd. They were nodding, 
worn out watching. 1 

Julia, whose high-strung nature could dispense 
with sleep on such an occasion, was on her knees 
praying for her Father. • ♦ *V 

Suddenly there came from the bed, like \ 
thunder-clap, two words uttered loud anj furi¬ 
ously : 

“Uaedie! V ix, lain!” 

Up started the drowsi watchers, and rubbed 
| their eyes. They had li&ird the sound but not 
! the sense. * 

j Julia rose from her knees bewildered and 
i aghast: she had caught the strange words dis- 
| tinctly; words that SKiB.te-h^rfchor night ami 
I day.* 

Jjiey were followed immediately by a loud 

(___ k _ 


groan: and the stertorpus breathing recom¬ 
menced, and tho face was no longer pale, but 
flushed and turgid. On this Sampson hurried 
Julia from the room, and, with Edward’s help, 
placed David on a stool in the bath, and getting 
on a chair discharged half a bucket of cold water 
on his head : the patient gasped : another; and 
David shuddered, staved wildly, and put his hand 
to his head: a third, and he staggered to liis 
feet. 

At this moment Mrs. Dodd coming hastily into 
the room, he looked steadily at her, and said, 
“Lucy!” 

She ra® to throw her arms round him, but 
Sampson interfered: “Gentlp! gently!” said 
ho; “ we must have no violent emotions.” 

“ Oh no! I will be prudent.” And ghe stood 
quiet with her arms stUl extended, and cried for 
joy. » 

They got David to bed again, and Sampson 
'told Mrs. Dodd there was no.danger now from 
the malady, but only from the remedies. 

And in fact David fell into a state of weakness 
and exhaustion; and kept muttering unintelli¬ 
gibly. 

Dr. Short called in the morning, and was in¬ 
vited to consult with Dr. Sampson. lie declined. 
“ Dr. Sampson is a notorious quack : no physi¬ 
cian of any eminence will meet him in consulta¬ 
tion.” 

“ I regret that resolution,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
quietly, “ as'it will deprive me of tho advantage 
of your skill.” 

Dr. Short bowed stiffly: “ I shall be at your 
service, madam, when that empiric lias given tho 
patient up.” And he drove away. 

Osmond, finding Sampson installed, look t he 
politic line; he contrived to glide by lino grada¬ 
tions into the empiric’s opinions, wilhout vccaut- 
ing bis own, which were diametrically opposed. 

Sampson, before he shot back to town, asked 
him to provides a good reliable nurse. 

He sent t young Wortau of iron; she received 
Sampson’s instructions, and assumed the com¬ 
mand of the sic& room; and was jealous of Mrs. 
Dodd aud Julia; looked on them as mere rival 
nurses, amateuft, who, if* not snubbed, might 
ruin the professional* i sfic seemed to have for¬ 
gotten in the hospitals all about tho family affec¬ 
tions, and Their power of turning invalids them¬ 
selves into nurses. 

Tho second night s!i<? got the patient all to 
herself for Jour hours; from eleven till t\vp.-* 

Ihe ladios having vconscnted to this arrange¬ 
ment, in order to recruit tWiawlvfls for the 
work they were not so mad #s to entrust wholly 
'to a killing, nurse’s feathers smoothed them¬ 
selves perceptibly. 

At twelve the patient was muttering and mur¬ 
muring incessantly about wrecks, and money, 
and things: of whic]j vain babble nurse showed 
her professional contempt by nodding. 

At 12.30 she slept. 

At 1.20 she snore^ very loud, and woke in-' 
[ stantly at the sound. * • 
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She took the thief out of the candle, and went 
like a good sentinel to look at her charge. 

He was not there. 

She rubbed her eyes, and held the candle over 
the place were he ought to be; where, in fact, 
he must be; for he was far too weak to move, j 

She tore the bedclothes down: she beat andI 
patted the clothes with her left hand, and the 
candle bqgan to shake violently in her right. 

The bed was empty. 

Mrs. Dodd was half asleep, when a hurried 
tap came to her door.- shey, started up in a mo¬ 
ment, and great dread fell on her; was David 
sinking? ' 

“ Ma’am! Ma’am ! Is he here,?” 

“lie Who P” cried Mrs. Dodd, bewildered; 

"Why him! he can’t be far off.” * 

In a moment Mrs. Dodd hdd opened the door; 
and her tongue and the nurse’s seemed to clash, 
together, so fast fame the agitated words from 
each in turn; and, crying “ Call my son! Alarm 
the honse!” Mrs. Dodd darted into the sick room. 
She was out again in a moment, and up in the attics 
rousing the maids, while the nurse thundered at I 
Edward’s door, and Julia’s, and rang every bell 
she could get at. The inmates were soon 
alarmed, and flinging on their clothes: meantime, 
Mrs. Dodd and the nurse scoured the house and 
searched every nook in it down to the very cellar ; 
they found no David. t 

But they found something. 

The street door ajar. 

It was a dark drizzly night. 

Edward took one road, Mrs. Dodd and Eliza¬ 
beth another. 

They were no sooner gone, than Julia drew the 
nurse into a room apart, and asked her eagerly 
if her Father had said nothing. 

“ Said nothing, Miss ? Why h^ was a talking 
all the night incessant.” ., 

“Did he say anything particular? think now.” 

“ No, Miss: he went on as tjiey all do just 
before a change. I never ‘minds ’em ;*I hear so 
much of it.” 

“ Oh nurse! nurse J, have ]fity on mo! try 
and recollect.” , »' 

“ Well, Miss, to oblige you then; jj^was mostly 
fights this time—and wrecks—and villains—and’ 
bankers—and sharks.” 

“ Bankers ? P!” asked Julia eagerly. 

“■Yes, Miss, and villains, they cojne onoe or 
twice, but.most of the tilde it was' sharks, Wd 
ships, atuTteiwmyV and—hotch-potch I call it the 
way they talk: bless your heart they f know no 
belter; everything they ever saw, or read,' or heard* 
tell of, it , all comes out higgledy-piggledy just 
before they goes off: we that makes it a business 
never takes no notice of what they says. Miss: 
and never repeats it out of one sick kouse iuto 
another : that you may rely on.” 

Julia Scarcely heard this ■. her hands were 
tighitffijpr brow as if tofcuid her to think with 
aEuwStfwcc. * 


The result was, she told Sarah to put on her 
bonnet: and rushed up-stairs. 

She was not gone three minutes; but in that 
short interval the nurse’s tongue and-Sarah’s 
clashed together swiftly and incessantly. 

Julia heard them. She came down with a 
long cloak on, whipped the hood over her head, 
beckoned Sarah quickly, and darted out. Sarah 
followed instinctively, but, ere they had gone 
many yards from the Bouse, said, “Oh, Miss, 
nurse thinks you had much better not go.” 

“Nursethinks! Nurse thinks! What does 
she know of me and ipy gjiefs P” 

“Why, Miss, she is a very experienced wo¬ 
man, and she says-Oh dear! oh dear! 

And suoh a dark cold night for you to be 
out!” f- * „ 

“Nurse? Nurse? What^did she say?” 

“ Oh, I haven't the heart to tell you: if you 
woufd bed come back home with me 1 She says — 
as much as that poor master’s troubles wiil^e 
over long before we can get to Mm.” And with 
thi^.Sitrak burst out sobbing. 

. “Come quicker,” cried Julia, despairingly. 
But after a while she'said, “Tell me; only don’t 
stop me.” 

“Miss, she says she nursed Mr. Campbell, the 
young curate tliat died last Harvest-time but one, 
you know ; and he lay just like master, and she 
expecting a change every hour: and oh, Miss,* 
she met him coming down stairs in his night- 
gownd: and he said, * Nurse, I am all right now,’ 
says he, and died momently in her arms at the 
stair-foot. And she nursed an old farmer t hat 
lay as weak as master, and, just when they looked 
for him to go, lo and behold him dressed and out 
digging potatoes, and fell down dead before they 
could ga^jTfSuKs on him mostly: and nurse have 
a friend, That have seen more than she have, 
which she is older than nurse, and says a body’s 
lire is all one as a rtishligkt, flares up strong 
monfcatly, just before it goes out altogether. 
Deafr heart, where ever arc wc going to in the 
middle of the night?” 

“ Don’t you see ? to the quay.” 

“Oh, $lor£t go therj, Miss, whatever! I can’t 
abide the sight of the water; when a body’s iu 
trouble.” Here a drunken man confronted them, 
and asked them if they wanted a beau: and, on 
their slipping past him in silence, ratlawed them, 
and offered repeatedly to treat them. Julia 
moaned, and hurried faster. “ Oh, Miss,” said 
iarafe, “what could yfiu expect, coming out at 
his time of night P I’m sure the breath is all 
out o&me; you do tear along so.” 

“ Tear P we are crawling. Ah, Sarah, you are 
not his daughter. There, follow me-! I cannot 
go so slow.” And si ‘set off to run. 

Presently she passed a group of wgmen stand¬ 
ing talking at a comer of the street ; itnd win¬ 
dows were open with nightcapped heads framed 
in them. , 

" Sh^ftoppci? wnRUlUlMtJIto catch the w'ords; 
they were talking about a ghost which waibaid 
to have tjust passed /own tho street; andwKs- 
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cussing whether it was a real ghost, or a trick to Sampson, when he came, found the ladies weep- 

frighten people. • ing by the bedside. 

Julia-uttered a low cry, and redoubled her They greeted him with affection, Julia espe- 
! speed, and was soon at Mr. .Richard Hardie’s cially: the boisterous controversialist had come 
! door: buiHho street was deserted, and she was out a gentle, zealous, artist, in presence of a real 
bewildered, and began to think she had been too danger. 

hasty in her conjecture. A chill came over her Dr. Sampson knew nothing of what had 
; impetuosity. The dark, drizzly, silent night, happened in -his absence. He stepped to the 
the tall masts, the smell of the river, how strange bedside cheerfully; and the ladies' eyes were 
it all seemed : and she to be there alone at such bent keenly on his face in silence, 
an hour. . He had no sooner cast eyes on David than his 

Presently she heard voices somewhere near, countenance fell, and his hard but expressive 
She crossed over to a passage that seemed to features filled with concern. 

1 lead towards them; *and* then she heard the That was enough*for Mrs. Dodd : “ And he 
voices plainly, and among them one that did not does not know me,” she cried: “ he does not 
mingle with the others,- for it-was the voice she know my voice. His voice would call mi; back 
•loved. She started*back and stood Resolute, from the gr&ve itself. He is dying. He will 
Would he be displeased with her? 4 never speak to'me again. Oh, my poefr orphan 

Feet came trampling slowly along the passage, girl!”* , 

^ His voice came with them. * • “No! no!” said Sampson, “you are quite 

VShe drew back and looked rouud for Sarah. ’mistaken •• he will not die. But——” 

*While she stood fluttering, the footsteps came His tongue said no mort£ His grave and 
close, and there emerged from the passage into sombre face spoke volumes. 

the full light of the gas-lamp Alfred and* two-—- 

policemen carrying a silent, senseless, figure, in a y- *. N ESCAPE FROM PRISON 
night-gown, with a great-coat thrown over part , \ _____ 

° f I', 1 ™' i, ' , t i i the month of April, 1803, my ship, the 

11 was her Father; mute and ghastly. tniar Rachel.- of Livcrnool. two lrandreS 


1*1 1 , • _ , , . ,, la' the month of April, 1803, my ship, the 

11 was her Father; mute and ghastly. brig Rachel; of Liverpool, two hundred and 

,. .... . ,i ,,, , , , forty tons burden, sixteen guns and thirty-five 

The policemen still tell of that strange meet- men, was captured, while on her voyage to 
ing under the gas-hglit by Ilardie’s Bank; and Honduras, by the French frigate Vaillant, com- 
how the young lady flung her arms round her nianded by bne Captain Etienne, 
father s head, and took him for dead, and kissed On arriving at Bordeaux we were lodged in. 
his pale checks, and moaned ov* him ; and fcow a filthy fort, and on the fifth day we commenced 
the young gentleman raised her against her will, our march to Verdun, five or six hundred miles 
and sobbed over her; and how they, though distant, each of us receiving thirty sous a day 
policemen, cried like children. And to .them I for travelling expenses. On the thirt y-sixth 
must refer the reader : I have anfesihe skill to day we entered Verdun, having made an average 
eonvey the situation. S march of eighteen miles a day. At the. citadel, 

the commandant took a careful description of 
They got more policemen to help, and carried our persons, we signed onr parole, and, having 
him to Albion Villa. ~,f had billets given us on the various inns, were 

On the way, something cold and mys'l trio us l°«e into the tpwn. 

seemed to have come betweep Julia and Alfred. The detenus lodged at the different inns and 
They walked apart in gloomy silence broken only shops in the f#wn, employed themselves chiefly 

by foreboding sighs. ip gambling. A young man named J -having 

I pass over the temjJbft of eiflotfbns under jf 1 come intfc a large legacy, tried to break 
which that sad burden entered Albion Villa- tb ? bank, but eventually lost all he had, besides 
and hurry to the next marked event. ^large sum he b5m>w»d from the bankers. 

Next jjj/thc patient had lost his extent he " rag0 r. f ^ ls ’ •?"? £“*?» ® 

pallor, and wore a certain uniform sallow hue; tbe }P ur d Angoulfime, hoping that his friends 

and at noon, just before Sampson’s return.be , . f d “ cl “S* e J 13 d ® bts 5 but ^ 
opened his eyes wide tod fitel them cTfl£ L*! 1 *"" Vi!® bread-and- water. Another 
t La a t ^ mfv Pfi or fellow, surgeon of a gun-brig^that 

ffiriSwST T‘7 "ad run alioro off DiXk, lost all his m°on e y; 

hailed this with delight mid held their Ipreath to lle borrowed a rouleau of &&***& and lost 

hear hiu» speak to them the first sweet words of them; he then drew bills .upon his agent, and 
rowing life and love. . - * forged T is senior officer’s signature as indorser, 

But soon to their suranse and grief they found ana all these too he lost. He then invited his 
he did not know them. They spoke to Urn, each friends to a grand supper, and next mornin"- 
m turn, and told him piteously who they were, was fouud dead in bed,—he had poisoned him” 
and implored him with tears to know them, and self; an*empty laudanum-bottle was upon the 
speak to them. Bu-t no, lie fixed a stony gaze table, labelled, “ The Cure for all Diseases;” 
on them, that mad^thBUi-'S&fi'dder; wtd their scattered near it were scraps of paper on which 
belbved voices passed over him like an idle the poor fellow had been practising Captain B.’s 
w<ud. V , signature. * . 
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A friend of mine was a constant speculator dropped quietly some six feet into the convent 
on the red and black, and got very much in debt, garden. We had then a tiled wall to surmount. 
One night ho made a great coup and won, he We got up by means of a rail, and unroofed a 
instantly scooped up the money, put it in his place, unobserved by a neighbouringsentinel. 
pocket, ran out and knocked up his creditors, and As the church dook struck one, thefmst of us 
paid every sonl of them. descended and walked aoross the green in the 

A purser’s clerk lost a month’s pay, and then direction of the gefferal’s house, then unoccupied, 
tried to borrow a couple of crowns of the hanker. To our astonishment, we almost ran against a 
Ho was asked for security; he instantly took sentinel, but he was probably a new eonscript 
out a knife and out off the lobe of his right and frightened, for he challenged us, but gave 
ear ; the money was given him. no alarm. -We darted into the general’s garden. 

There were but few deaths among the prisoners. Innis foremost. He leapt over a wall three 
Amongst those who died, however, were the feet high, expecting the fall to be trifling, but lie 
Marquis and Marchioness ft Tweedalc. Per- found that he had to drop twenty feet. He then 
mission could not be obtained to send their called out to us softly, to ease ourselves down: 
bodies to England. There was also a young which we did, 

Westmoreland doctor who had ram over to We soon came in sight of a sentry-box, with 

Prance jvst for a few days, and,.thc war break- the senjfel asleep. We passed him, and I, fore-' 
ing out, was detained. He died of a broken most, gbt over the rampart avd was standing on 
heart. One day, while out bathing, I came on the cordon, when Innis, who had better eyes, 
the dead body of one of my countrymen, a naval , came" up ’and warned me of danger. Another— 
officer who had jqgt been shot in a dud. Ho moment and I should have been dashed $ 
had been forced to the field against his will by a pieces; there was a fall of sixty feet. The night 
threat to deprive him of his rank if he did not was dark, the sight of the sentinel had confused 
fight. us, and we could not see the spot where we had 

Wearied at last of this idle and profitless life, intended to descend, and where the fall was 
I determined to make my escape with three only about thirty-five feet, 
friends. It was first necessary that we should We had no time to lose. We stripped and un- 
not injure our bondsmen by breaking our parole; wound our rope, and tied one end to a stone, 
but before guarding against this we bought We had previously drawn lots which should be 
maps, gimlets, small lock saws, knapsacks, and the last, and I had drawn it. When my turn 
oilskin capes. We then collected a quantity of came, 1 found the cord so stretched, so 
small rope, and bound it round our bodies under smoothed down and so slimy, that it wduld not 
our clothes; the saws we hid in the crowns of support my weight. I fell flat on my back 
our hats. We then stayed out beyond the pre- about twenty feet. I heard Alison say : “ He is 
seribed time, and, as we had expected, were killedbut I soon undeceived him by jumping 
ordered up into the citadel (convent) for several on my feet. We then scrambled out of the dry 
days’ confinement. fosse and reached a wood where we had hid our 

About five o’clock I descended the stairs lead- stores. *Ju?^4frI was stooping to open my knap- 
ing from the citadel and the adjoining church, sack, I flouted, but soon recovered. Alison, 
ana bored holes with a gimlet all round the too, had hurt liis ankles in falling, and could 
panels of the door, then with my knife cut it all scarcely stand. After having eaten and drank, wc 
through but one corner, I then filled the nicks took some sleep, and as soon as it was daylight 
i with tallow and sprinkled allies over.it. This penet’&ed further into the wood. About five 
took me about half an houb. All this time one we heard the gun, a signal for the peasants to 
of my friends guarded the stairs*; Wejsent to hunt ns. About ten wo heard voices and a 
hed.at eight, and at ten the gendarmes visited the rustling among the bushes, but no one came 
rooms, as they were compelled t ( q do every two very nearps.,, Innis, who was a doctor, as soon 
hours. As soon as thfcy were gone, I called my as all was quiet, bled Alison’s ankles and ex- 
three friends and stole cb\vn. To- my horror, amCned my back. ' 

the panel, instead of breaking quietly^off, made . Here we lav four days, the first iwo fine, the 
a noise like a pistol, but it luckily caused-no last two continual rain. The third Sjjht I Was 
alarm. I, and King, and Innis, were through better, and able to go with Innis two miles to 
in a moment, but Alison (a purser), a big man, fill-our canteens at a rivulet. On the fifth night 
stuck fast, and kept crying out lustily, “ Bull, AJssonis ankles grew stronger, and we left the 
pull;” we eventually pttledhim through. Then stood, and pushed on to tbe Meuse, 

crossing we climbed up one of the In the middle of the river there was land, 

windows by the iron bars, but found tbe tracery connected by bridges with an island cm either 
too small to let ns through. Then groping Side. We passed through one, where every 
about lor another place, we upset a clothes- one seemed asleep; butt as we stepped on the 
horse (the cluirch had been turned into a store- first bridge the church well began to toll the 
room), and this made a fearful noise; the dogs tocsin. On approaching the second,“we were * 
barkedand the guard turned out; buteve were met with three or four pistol-shots. By this 
uot msoovercd. time the villagers were -up, sounding their 

Soon After, all was quiet. Wc mounted an horns akd shoumjp* -Wii&Y was to be done ? 
kltar on the left side of the choir, and finding The enemy was. before and-behind, and nojne 
a part of a window without glass or bars, of us coulq swim. Weiturned off the road aisd 
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ran along tlie bank} to oar great joy, at the end 
of the island we found *a boat, jumped into it. 


of the island we found *a boat, jumped into it, 
and in a moment were across and out of bearing. 
At daylight we found ourselves in a forest, where 
all the Htosbwood had been eat down, and we 
had to hide ourselves behind the tree trunks, 
and keep a bright look-out till dark. 

We marched all night, and lay in the woods 
all day, suffering only from want of clear re¬ 
freshing water. When we had plenty of water,! 
jvo shaved and washed. We had brftught provi¬ 
sions for eighteen days. A day’s allowance was 
one inch ana a half of Bologna sausage, a quarter 
of a pound of bread, and two mouthfuls of 
brand v, measured in a shaving-brush case. Our 
sleep by day was disturbed, first by the cold and 
then by the heat. % y 

* By the help of our maps, wo kept iS a pretty 
direct course, nevsr entering ahouse,-nor speak¬ 
ing to more than two persons. One directed us 
abound the town of Toul, without askiRg a ques¬ 
tion. The other invited us to his cottage, and. 
guided us for several miles, taking us for runa¬ 
way conscripts. , 

On the eleventh day it rained incessantly, and 
we had to sit against the roots of 'trees,-cold, 
wet, and hungry, afraid of fulling over preci¬ 
pices. Alison’s ankles began to fail him again, 
and he had grown thin from pain and fatigue. 
That night we started sooner than usual, though 
not until near dark. About half-past ten we; 
entered the small town of Charmes, thinking; 
the rain* would keep the inhabitants in-doors. 
On passing a comer a gendarme demanded our: 
passports. Innis, who knew Wench perfectly, i 
coolly produced some letters from his bankers, 
and declared they were the new sort of passports 
issued at Paris. Just as we thought we had. 
safely humbugged him, in came %£gjgadier, and] 
good humouredly said, “Ah, gentlejwfen, I am; 
glad to sec you; I have been expecting -you for; 
above a weekand thou pulling out a paper, 
read out* names and descriptions. Fading' 
ourselves caught, we made the best offhand 
invited the brigadier and gendarme to share 
some dinner. The gendarme told us that’ he 
had been in bed, but that, having been sent by 
his wife to the apotlieca^he hula been talking 
with some acquaintance, who kept him until we 
had happened to come up. * 

The ncxt. jlay we were sent back to Verdana 
where alto our friends were waiting to receive 
us. We were instantly put into the tower 
d’Angouleme and searched. They cut open eur 
buttons to search for money, and took* awsw 
our knives, razors, and pocket-handkerchief#. 
But they did not leave me so bare «s they 
imagined, for I kept five double Louis sewn 
inside my flannel waistcoat, and one under the* 
arm of my coat. We were ironed and shut up 
in the roijnd tower. • 

A few days after, wc were sent to Bitche: 
ten leagues north of Strasburg, a fortress 
situated upon a rock in the midst of a valley. 
Iu the little souterfjjpnUe fd&tUwcntyiBuglish- 
mcn, chiefly masters of merchant ships', and 
midshipmen, and m th& contiguous grand sou- 


terrain, about one hundred and seventy British 
seamen. My companions here were the sweep¬ 
ings of the sweepings—all-tire most violent and 
dissolute of the prisoners from Verdun—smug¬ 
glers, gamblers, duellists, and thieves. 

Few attempts to escape from Bitche had suc¬ 
ceeded; -the walls were so lofty, the guard so 
good. A ship’s carpenter, who escaped and was 
taken trying to awiui over the Rhine with his 
son, a little boy, on his back, was brought to 
the grand souterrain. He had not been in long 
before he again attempted to escape. He one 
night forced two wooden doors, and undermined 
one or two iron docks. On the awful night when 
the last door was to bepasaed, a spy informed the 
commandant. Just as three prisoners had stepped 


through, tho. gendarmes in waiting fired on them, 
and then cut them down witff their sabies. The 
carpenter and a companion were killed; the 
third jumped baclfthrough the deor and escaped. 
,His son was afterwards one ®f four daring boys 
who descended an angle of thq citadel at Verdun 
without a rope, but were recaptured, brought 
baok, -and whipped. 

On another occasion, an Italian prisoner hid 
himself in the cavern well of the prison, three 
hundred feet deep; he escaped, but was recap¬ 
tured,-and sent to the galleys. 

Another time, Lieutenant Essel and five 
sailors escaped through a grating which they 
had loosened, having previously made a rope 
out of their linen. Unfortunately, iust as they 
were in thtf embrasure about to descend, the 
sergeant of the rounds oame by and fell over the 
rope they had fastened. In their alarm, they 
went down the rope too rapidly and too near 
together, and it snapped. The lieutenant was 
dead before he could reach the bottom, having 
struck against a jutting rock. Only one mid- 
shipmnn could move -away, and he was recap¬ 
tured in the morning. Yet, although the four 
had dropped ninety feet, only one man’s leg was 
broken. • 

As. thoawinter apmpached, I and Innis and 
Alison commenced making preparations for a 
second attempt. We purchased coarse linen, 
and made it up dfiring the night into rope. 
The barrack in # which we were confined had two 
fronts, with a wall running lengthwise through 
the centre, the stair js*es fin opposite sides com¬ 
municating by'doors which were locked. The 
one side was strongly guarded, but on tho other 
ho sentinels were placed till eight o’clock at 
night. As soon as it‘was dark (on the 20th 
of November), we forced open the inner took, 
aim then tried to (fat out the clamp by which 
the outer clasp was seeurad-i'JK^iir knives 
making little impression, »ve put a stiff piece 
of iron within and across the keyhole of the 
box lock, to which we fastened the end of 
a strong cord. Twelve of us then _ got hold of 
it, and pulling all together, open it flew. All 
this time wo kept Routing, to prevent the five 
gendarmes who lived in the room below, hearing 
us. A working party then ascended the stairs, 
while those in the room below kept up the noise. 
After a long and fruJtless attempt, wc found the 
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gimlet too small; we therefore went to bed 
brooding over oar certain removal to the 
dungeon the next morning. . Rising early, a 
thought struck me. I filled up the gimlet- 
holes with tallow and ashes; then boring holes 
where the nails of . the clamp had been, I tied 
the clamp on again and shut the door. It was i 
a dark foggy morning, and the gendarme never ] 
delected the state of the clomp. . Next day we 
got a large gimlet from an English gentleman 
who was on parole in the town. 

The night we chose was one to our mind. < 
It blew; bard, with sleet and snow. In the even¬ 
ing, directly after muster, fire placed ourselves 
in a row along both stairs to pass the alarm if 
anything happened. One of us, with an axe, 
started all the nails at the bottom.of the door, 
and cat,through (he last plank. Onoe at the 
bottom of the stain, we darted across, ..and 
fastened our rope to a stone'in one of the em¬ 
brasures. We descended with great rapidity a, 
distance of about ninety feet, lacerating our 
hands with the ropo, which we had bound with 
hard twine. This drawbridge was still down; 
we crossed it, and divided Into three parties. 
We had scarcely cleared the town before the 

t un fired to give the alarm. We made for the 
rst wood, and walked till five o’clock, when 
we sat down to rest, uncertain whether we were 
going right or wrong. 

At daybreak I found I was the .only man who 
had the full use of his hands. Some of the party 
had their fingers out to the hone y others had 
scarcely any whole skin remaining on the palms 
of their hands. I was surgeon. I cut off 
strips from their shirts, and bound up their 
wounds. We had only half a loaf and a bladder 
of brandy. Alison had had a ham, which he 
had tried to bring down the wall in his teeth, 
but it fell and was lost. At night, cold, hungry, 
and benumbed, we reached the small town of 
Niederbrun, where one of our party was taken 
ill, and we had to venture into lonely wine- 
house, where the heat oftlje stove «ade us all 
ill, and took away our appetites. We hired a 
guide, and went on' till we canqe to a village, 
where we paid a crown to two men thrashing by 
candlelight, to conceal us under the straw tor a 
few hours. We lay'unmoleste’d for an hour, 
when a man and wojnanodiscovered us, called 
us thieves, and roused the village; ^ut we es¬ 
caped. 

Next day, as we were going along, cold, 
lame, and hungry, we rriet a aouanier, and gave 
him-fiftecu Louis to take us across t(ie Rhine. 
As we were crossing ^bridge, twenty or thihy 
armed mdtl»sww>uji at us. All of us were cap? 
tured but Innis and myself, who were taken a 
few hours after, just as we were unclidming a 
boat to cross the Rhine. The surgeon who 
dressed our hands told us that they would 

* orlified if exposed much longer to the 

>ur return, the comihandant accused us 
ilituder, and of breakingour parole. Then 
;®rdermg us sternly down to the petit souterrain, 
’lie said: 


"I have been hitherto a lamb, but you will 
now' find me a tiger.” • 

Our . place of confinement was a room, about 
twenty-five feet by ten, having a mjard bed 
running the whole length. The passage to 
the room was guarded by two doors, and the 
entrance into it by other two, the wall being 
four feet thick. We soon found that the room 
above us was unoccupied, and had no bars to 
the window. Our difficulties were, however, now 
fourfold. . 0 

How to get to the window! 

How to descend from the window by the tin 
spout which was in the roof, and projected two 
feet from the wall! 

How to elude the sentinel who paced round 
the towey! 

How'Tb descend quietly'so as not to awaken* 
the jailer, who slept under us,.and whose window 
we should have to pass! 

Ofir plSns were soon made. We cut up sheets*, 
blankets, shirts,trousers, and towels. . Our frieqfis 
smuggled in needles, thread, and linen, almost 
daily. My companions were now anxious to be 
off; but I, having the master instrument (the 
gimlet), obliged tnem to wait my pleasure, and 
stay till I lisul raised twenty-one Louis in the 
town and paid my debts. 

Our rope, reinforced by a last pair of new 
sheets, was now one hundred and forty feet 
long, and we were ready. We took the precaution, 
this time, of covering the upper end with strips 
of an old brown coat, as its whiteness had on the 
last occasion caught the sergeant’s eye, when lie 
went round to post the sentinels. 

The 12th of February being a good night, 
that is, squally and dark, we resolved to start. 
That morning we laid in a good store of beef¬ 
steaks an^-byandy, and wished our friends 
good-by. s^WTien ail was quiet, we began by 
sticking a mattress against the window to pre¬ 
vent the light being peen; we then piled the 
rest pf the mattresses one upon another, and 
begast’to break down the ceiling with an old 


The dust nearly smothered us, and when we 
got through the plaster we found, instead of 
laths, oak] battens piyj beams eighteen inches 
square. Then came the floor of the next story, 
which was of three-inch oak, with knots so hard 
that they twisted the gimlet. At^bout ten we 
’neard the jailer unlock the outcrVioor; this 
seemed to turn us to stone; but it was a false 
alarm, for he was only going to bed. After giving 
him a treasonable time to compose himself, we 
recommenced, when our saw broke in one of the 
mortise#. We sat down in despair, when all of 
a sudden Innis leaped up, and cried, Where 
■are the pieces P I am not going to give up ixuthis 
way!” With the help of his kmie, a piece of 
wood and some twine, %e contrived a handle, 
to our great joy, which answered tW' purpose. 
At three in the morning, after nine hours’ hard 
and unceasing labour, the last stroke was given, 
and threway m^dopieat-^v' 

.The affecting part of tnwooncem came next: 
[ we bad to part with twtfof our sick companions. 
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Lis legs with soft-soap and brand;, and put him 
to bed. He had no other ailment than sheer 
downright fatigue. 

We had now to skirt Wasscrburg, the last 
fortified' town in Bavaria; but Alison broke 
down in crossing a swampy marsh, and sir 
hours more of incessant toil and climbing en¬ 
tirely prostrated him. Wc rested and anted, 
and Alison exerted all his eloquence to detain us; 
but we knew the next post-house, seven, miles j 
off, was on the Bavarian frontier, and we wanted' 
all next day to elude the outputs. We gave 
1dm an hour and a half to rest. A few yards, 
however, and he dropped*; nature was exhausted. 

" Stay by me or leave me,” he. said; “ I can¬ 
not go a step further.” 

A sledge coming by at the moment, I asked 


t the driver to given poor unfortunate worn-out 
I traveller a ride. .“I will give you all tone,” be 
I said, and drove us to the frontier. 

^ Here, by the landlord’s advice,'•Ve took q 
"pledge, hoping to brazen it out with the poliee. 
We were stopped; but we passed ourselves. off 
as Americans returning home from Barcelona by 
Trieste, who had thrown away our passports. 
Innis handed in a forged American letter, and 
we were all allowed to pass. This was a mira¬ 
culous escape. 

On reaching the Austrian frontier, we jumped 
out of the carriage and claimed protection as 
Englishmen. After a toilsome maroh among 
enemies for twenty-two days, we were now safe, 
and wtflro sent guarded to Saltzburg, where our 
two companions who had deserted us at Bitohe 
joined us. The police director there gave us 
passports as Americans. > * 

Unable to raise money at Saltzburg, we met 
at the inn an Austrian general of engineers, 
who lent us seven pounds; weJjpd now spent 
our last sixpence. We left AnsopHhere, and 
pushed across the mountains to Trieste, two 
hundred and eighty ipjlea distant. The lgpads 
were disked with snow, the CarintMan people 
rude and inhospitable. Everywhere ttif same 
incessant demand for passports. My shoes were 
by this timeworn out; ouwiegs begau to swell, 
and our feet to bum like coals.. But for the 
want of shoes, we shoqld have t^ex^a3 fresh as 
when we started, for our met had never blistered, 
nor had we lost much flesh. • 

As soon, as we got near Trieste, we went iplo 
an inn to shave, brush, and wash, for we looked 
like tramps. Our faces were dirty brown, our 
hats brimless, our hair loug and tangled, our 
shirts seventeen day:? from the laundress, our 
pantaloons encrusted with mud, our stookiikps 
trodden away, our s^oestied to our .feet, our 
gaiter^in rags, and our coats looking as if they 
biuMTeen. stolen from searecrows. * 

At three o’clock on the seventh day from 
Saltzburg, and at the ftro hundred and^ightietk 
mile, wi saw Trieste lying, below ns with all its 
shipping and the free tune sea. .After our 
tedious march of thirty days, we sat down to 
contemplate the shipping,; eqd realise -God’s* 
goodness and our- freedom.' • 

Then to carry out’ our old prison proverb, 


“ down the hill to Trieste,”. we marched with 
light hearts into the town to the British consul, 
and to our delight met Alison, quite recovered 
and in good spirits. We rigged ourselves out, 
and in three days started, for Malta in an 
Austrian brig. We reached Malta in twenty 
days, and in two days more, the governor, the 
excellent Sir. Alexander Ball, gave us passages 
home on board H.M.S. Lucifer (bomb). She was 
soon under weigh, with two brigs of war, and we 


arty sail of merchantmen as our convoy. 


WOODLAND EORESTS. 

Kings lyive at all times bad a personal regard 
towards wild beasts, and often of old they took 
morc^care of their forests than of their towns, 
that wero but ccAers of an ignoble game. The 
forests used to be the tingle. Even long since, 
when Nehemiah was in captivity in the court 
of Artaxerxes, the prophet, after having asked 
for letters of safety to the governors beyond the 
river, also requested “ a letter unto Aseph, the 
keeper of the king’s forest, that he may give me 
timber to make Beams for the gates of the 
palace.” Our own kings formerly might turn 
towns iuto forests if they pleased. Manwood, 
a good authority on these matters, says : “ It is 
allowed to our sovereign lord the lung, in respect 
of his continual care and labour for the preserva¬ 
tion of th» whole realm, among other privileges, 
this prorogation: to liavo his places of recrea¬ 
tion and pastime wheresoever lie will appoint, 
lor, as it is at the liberty and pleasure of his 
grace to reserve the wild beasts and the game 
to himself, for his only delight and pleasure, so 
he may also, at Ms will and pleasure, make a 
forest for them to abide in.” Arid, so, even at 
the time of the Heptarchy, every petty prince 
had his royal demesnes. In Anglo-Saxon days, 
forest law was in force, and not considered very 
burdensome by thegi^at mass of the community. 
But under the Norman princes, forest law 
especially assumed a harsher character. William 
the CoTiqueror, to tegin with, ordered the fertile 
lands between the Humber and the Tees to be 
laid waste for the cxj&nt of sixty miles, and 
seized upon the wlfble trjet for a royal forest. To 
make it, > many towns and villages were burnt 
down, implements of industry destroyed, people 
and cattle driven away. Lord Ly tlleton, speak¬ 
ing of these 'devastations, and those occasioned 
by the forest laws, observes: “ That Atifla no 
ftore deserves tife natne of the 'scourge of 
God,’than did 1 this merciless tjaant, nor did he, 
nor any other destroyer «f nations; make more 
Uavotfm an enemies’ country than William did 
in his own.” 

In those old times, there were constant en¬ 
croachments on private property, cruel punish¬ 
ments *for even'slight offences witMu royal 
forests. Heavy lolls were levied upon all mer¬ 
chandise passing, through them, and extravagant 
claims were made by various officers, whose 
names and duties %ave becomp obsolete. We 
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could be had, of small detached, estates and 
plots of land, quit rents and scattered rights of 
the -crown over private persons. Such lands and 
privileges being usually of more value to the pri¬ 
vate persons who for their own advantage are 
glad to buy out the small rights of the crown, 
than they are to the crown as troublesome out¬ 
lying rights and possessions. The money obtained 
by these sales, about three-quarters of a million in 
the ten years, has been invested in enlargementor 
improvement of the more compact Rnd valuable 
tracts of crown land. And the land bought 
bas been not only from position more productive 
to the crown than tHe laud sold, but the average 
price got for the land sold has- been thirty-six 
years’ purchase, while the average price paid 
for the land bought has been only twenty- 


nmc years pureuaso. Again, ot tne money 
obtained, more than two hundred thousand 
pounds were for wastes, encroachigentsi fore¬ 
shore, and other rights that had been.producin'? 
Jiothing. 

Then there have been the gains by dis¬ 
afforestation. Hainault was disafforested in 
the year ’fifty-two. For the five years before 
that time, owing to the conflict of rights between 
the crown, the hereditary lord- warden, and the 
commoners, the crown revenue was but five hun¬ 
dred pounds a year. The cost of reclaiming the 
share allowed to the crown by the act of parlia¬ 
ment was covered by sale of the timber and 
undervmod that stood upon it, and a rental of 
more than -four thousand a year was secured 
from farmers of the laud tqus cleared. In 
Wbichwood Forest the same conflict of rights 
between the crown, the hereditary ranger, and 
the commoners, left to the crown little profit. 
Whicliwood has been disafforested, and the 
share of the crown is now an estate worth five 
thousand a year. At Wliittlewood Forest the 
share of the crown was nearly all sold advan¬ 
tageously to the adjoiulhg owners, and tb^act 
of parliiflnent that disposed finally ofi/orest 
claims on Whittlewood dealt with the last’forest 
in which there remained th^office of hereditary 
ranger. 


NOT A NETJfr* SENSATION.” . 

It is mutflTtlie fashion now to dwell with 
severity Tin certain morbid failings and cravings 
of the grand outside Public—the universal 
customer—the splendid bespeaker, who goes 
round every market, parse in hand, anif orders 
plays, poems, novels, pictures, concerts, anti 
operas. Not by any* means a grudging pur- 
cliasesv^r one to drive a hard churlish bargain 


tite, something novel and significant of degene¬ 
ration. 

And yet this taste for fiery sauces, and strongly- 
seasoned meats and drinks, is of very ancient 
date; nay, with the public—so long as it has been 
a public—it has been a constant taste. Not now, 
for the first time, has the collective British novel- 
reader sat tip of night’s reading how the wicked 
but fascinating lady has married a baronet of 
ancient family during the lifetime of an absent 
but obscurer busbtod—how, when this latter 
becomes obtrusive, she buries him in a con¬ 
venient well,'and thus happily disposes of an 
unpleasant and dilagreeabie persecution. Not 
now, for the first time, has the collective British 
playgoer endured heat aud hustling, and crush 
ana struggle to see a plunge (withou^ a splash) 
into mimetic waters, and gallant* rescue from 


—a fair day's pay tori a tair day s work, and 
all otlics suitable sentiments. Yet, "because 
this faithful patron chooses to have his meats 
highly spiced and flavoured, the cry is, an un¬ 
natural appetite for sensationJ This ij a new 
and unhealthy greed—a discard craving, an 
unwholesome fanby. . This hungering after 
“sensation” is a diseased and morbid appe¬ 


popular years ana years agS, and the dramatic 
“ sensation,” more or less modified, will always 
be in favour. 

Travelling backward nearly seventy years, 
we find ourselves—as the collective British 
play-goer—struggling with heat and pressure 
through the narrow entrances of Old Drury, 
during the run of one very famous “ sensation” 
piece, which, for effects and " thrilling” situa¬ 
tions, is rather in advance of bur modern efforts. 
Everybody was hurrying to see Mr. Matthew 
Gregory Lewis’s famous melodrama of The 
Castle Spectre. The common mind had been 
suitably prepared by draughts from the goblet 
of German horrors, and the notorious Monk, 
and Tales of Wonder, had produced a suit¬ 
able tone. The Castle Spectre still keeps the 
stage; and though inflated, and every instant 
iri danger of tottering over into burlesque, it is 
a far more artistic “ sensational drama” than 
our modem attempts. 

' The ingredients, mixed in this dish, are all 
highly effective. V’floomy castle, with dun¬ 
geons, “ movable panels, subterranean passages, 
and secret spMngs’k for the scene ; a truculent, 
ruffianly, ana splendidly dressed " Earl Osmond” 
for the authorised villain* assisted by a troop of 
“black slaves”—Qa^sAi, Sahib, and Mnley— 
who are always comingrou in a most effective 
proccssiiM, and always eager for employment in 
their own nefarious line of business; a monk, 
fishermen, a fool, and*a frightfully persecuted 
heroine, Angela: all these baked together *ekil- 
ffclly in ft. melodramatic nic, ought to make a 
dish acceptable to any epicure. Yet the whole 
strength of this class of plaf would seem to have 
lain ii» the stage directions most minuteliin- 
sisted on by our dramatic forefathers# In wit¬ 
ness, here is the end of’Act the Fourth—the 
grand sensation scene of the, piece—which was 
talked of at Brookes’s, and at which the packed 
and crowded audiences of Old Drury gazed with¬ 
out daring to breathe. Wicked Earl Osmond has 
neon striving,to accomplish his nefarious ends 
in reference to the p*rsecuted Angela; infuriated 
by her resistance, be is about* to resort to a 
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violence which every well-ordered mind must 
deplore, and then ensues the following striking 
“situation”: 

Ang. Horrible! horrible 1 

Osm. Must Reginald die, or will Angela.be 
mine P 

Ang. Thine? She will perish first! 

_ Osm. You have pronounced his sentence, and 
his blood be upon your head! Farewell! 

Ang. {detaining him and throwing herself on 
her knees). Hold! hold! . , . Mercy,Osmond 1 
0 mercy ! mercy! 

Om. Lovely, lovely suppliant! Why owe to 
cold consent wha( force may this instant give - 

me P It shall be so 5 . and thus- {Attempting 

to clasp her in his anew, she starts frotS the ground 
suddenly, Vnd draws her dagger with a distracted 
look.) , s 

Ang* Away! * Approach me not!. Dare not 
to touch me, or. tkis"poniard—— 

Osm. Foolish girt! let me but say the word 
and thou art disarmed this moment. {Attempt¬ 
ing to seise it, his eye rests upon the hilt, and he 
starts hack with horror .) By hell, the very 
poniard which-- 

Ang. {in an exulting tone). Ha! hast thou 
found me, villain? villain! dost thou know 
this weapon ? Knaw’st thou whoso blood 
encrusts the point P Murderer! It flowed from 
the bosom of my mother! 

Osm. Within there ! ' Help! -{Hasson and 
Alarie enter. He falls senseless in t/Stir arms.) 

Ann TTp fninfa f Tinner mov flip villain wot 



panied by a guitar.) 

Ang. Heavens! The very words—the door, 
too ! It moves ! It opens! - Guard me, good 
angels! {The foldingioore unclose, and the 
oratory is seen illuminated. In its tentre stands 
a tall female figure, her telgie and fiAtoing gar¬ 
ments spotted with blood; her veil is thrown back, 
and,discovers a pale and melafusholy^counUnanee ; 
her eyes are lifted upwards, her arms extended 
towards heaven, and a {urge wound appears upon 
her bosom. At length the spectre advances slowly 
to a soft and plaintive*strain: she stops opposite 
to Reginald's picture, and gases upon it in silence. 
She then turns, approaches Angela, seems to invoke 
a blessing upon her, points to the picture, and 
reliefs to the oratory. The music ceases. Angela 
rises with a wild look and follows the visiog. 
Instantly the organ's refill is heard: a full chorus 
of female voicefchaM Jubilate. A blaze of light 
flashes through the orbtory, and the folding-doors 
cloth with a loud noise. Angela falls, motionless 
on the floor.) 

Beside these marvellous stage directions, all 
modpm “ business” seems ttaine: tin*? “ large 
wound" in the unhappy lady’s bosom, palpable 
and appreciable to the remotest eye in the gal 
fe'ryvwasan effective strok^. 

But for a true sensation scene, of real merit 


and excitement, the escape at the end of the 
second act is really artistic. It dwells on the 
memories of children taken at Christmas time 
,to the pantomime, for which, this piece furnished 
an agreeable introduction and gentle palpitation. 
Tbe two blacks are playing at dice on the ground 
While their prisoner sleeps. Fishermen outside 
sing and invite the prisoner to throw himself 
from the window. The blacks are absorbed in 
their game, and the audience must be a dull one 
which does not feel a little nervous as the captive 
climbs up softly to the window and gets through. 
Few modern mamas have anything so effective 
.as this, without being *in the least strained or 
far fetched. 

Quite akin to tire Castle Spectre, «nd of the 
same school, was The Bleeding Nun, or Ray- 
mond and Agnes: positively steeped in blue 
fires, fewest glades, white figures, and slow 
music. In this wonderful drama, towards the 
close, comes a scene which opens in what is> 
called, “ A Cut and Back Wood—a mound, c’f 
Without pausing to inquire the meaning of this 
character of glade, the business commences in 
this wise : “ Enter the Bleeding Nun and Ray¬ 
mond through the wood: Raymond, still supposing 
her to be Agnes, follows her till she gets on the 
mound, c.— as he approaches to embrace her she 
vanishes, and a transparency rises on the mound 
with the following inscription : 

“ PROTECT THE CHILD OF TOT MURDERED 

axice! • 

“ Ray. Ya powers of mercy! Yes, I swear to 
obey the injunction. Mv Agnes, then, is the 
hapless orphan!. Beatified spirit! hear me renew 
(he solemn vow to protect thy lovely child, the 
injured Agues, and may I be happy or wretched 
os I keep my oath! [Music. Exit L." 

At the last scene a still more effective “ busi¬ 
ness” takes place. “Raymond and Agnes meet 
—they embrace and kneel, c—a loud crash is 
heardythe back of the cavern falls to pieces, 
and Hscovers the Bleeding Nun in a blue 
ethereal flame, invoking a blessing on them— 
she slowly ascend!, still blessing them—they 
form a tableau, and the ‘ curtain descends.’ ” 
Much stress if laid tlyraugh these pieces on tlio 
“music,” which must Ha of a “plaintive” cha¬ 
racter, and lies in wait at'cwsrv turn. In this 
Bleeding Nun, too, there is feestive service 
done with a “dagger,” which is “dropped,” 
“drawn,” flourished and exhibited in every 
conceivable pose. Some one even “aims a 
daggei*’ at another. ' 
t Canning, in his Merry-men of the anti-Jacobin, 
was not slow to see wihat burlesque lay on 
the surface of this grim wallet of horra^; and 
fn that pleasant periodical appeared very smvtly 
an inimitable travestie from the pen of the 
future prime minister, entitled, The Rovers, 
with its admirable cast of characters, which 
makes tbe comic lists given in modem play-bills 
read a little feebly. There is th n Prior of the 
Abbey if QucdUUghurgh, “ very corpulent and 
cruel,” and “fiogero,” the suffering hero.* Could 
better naiqps be found for stage English noble- 
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men than. “ Puddingfield and Beefingtou,” -who 
some way queerly suggest Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, though these is no. similarity in 
the names; and there is Roderie, Count of 
Saxe-Weimar, a “bloody tyrant with red hair." 
There is one scene famous because introducing 
tlie well-known lyric on the “University or 
Gottingen,” but which is no less remarkable as 
scarcely an exaggeration of the “sensation” 
scliool of sixty years since. 

"Scene. A subterranean vault in the abbey of 
Quedlingburgb, with coffins, scutcheons,. death’s- 
heads and cross-bones. Toads and other loath¬ 
some reptiles are seen* crossing the obscured 
parts of the stage.. Rogero appears in chains 
in a suit of rusty armour, with his beard grown, 
and a cap of grqfesque form upon his head. 
Besido him is a oroek, or pitoher, supposed to 
contain his daily allowance. A long silence, 
during which the wind is heflW to jvhistle 
through the cavern. Rogero rises, and oomes 
slowly forward with Iub arms folded.” 

* It is quite plain that this was aimed at 
Monk Lewis, and his Castle Spectre soliloquy. 
“ Eleven years,” says ltogero, moodily; “ it is 
now eleven years since 1 was first immured in 
this living sepulchre, by the cruelty of a woman 
and the perfidy of a monk.” He complains that 
he has been chained, coffined, and confined.” 
“Soft, what have we here. (Stumbles over a 
bundle of sticks.) Ob, the register of my cap¬ 
tivity. (Takes them up and turns them over 
with a "melancholy air, then stands silent for a 
few minutes, as if absorbed in calculation.) 
Eleven years and twenty-eight days! Itak! 
the twenty-eight of August. Soft! What air 
was that? It seemed a sound of more than 
human warblings. Again! ( Listens for some 
minutes.) Only the wind! It is well, however; 
it reminds me of that melancholy air which has 
so often solaced the hours of my captivity . Let 
me see whether the damps of this dungeon have 
not yet injured my guitar. (Takes his guitar, 
tunes it, and begins the following air witfi a full 
accompaniment of violins from the orchestra: 

Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 

This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those cAvpanions &u<r 
Who studied \pifme at the V — 

— niverity" of Gottingen. 

— jdfP&sity of Gottingen. | 

m 

(Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, with 
which lie wipes bis eyes; gazing tenderly at it, 
he prooeeds.)” " • 

At the end of the next verse he “ clanks his 
chains in cadence,” aqd during the last stanza 
“ Rogepo dashes his head repeatedly against the 
wallwr his prison, and finally so hard as to pro¬ 
duce a visible contusion. He then throws him¬ 
self on the floor in- an agony, the music still 
continuiifg to play.” 

Looking over a tremendous melodrama which 
“ran” triumphantly for innumerable, nights, 
which attracted by its “nfn and Startling 
effects,” and was*tAlked of in drawing-rooms 
and at dinner parties,' and for wlqph-Doctor 


Hook, father of a certain fellow of infinite jest, 
called Theodore, wrote “appropriate” music, it 
beeomes a. little difficult to- determine where 
Canning’s burlesque ends, or “ Tekeli” (for that 
was the name of the successful drama) begins. 
It was. Hungarian, and “ spectacular”—“ Tekeli; 
or, the siege, of Montgatz!” in which figured the 
persecuted hero, bis faithful friend, Wolf, almost 
canine, like all theatrical faithful friends, in his 
attachments:; “Conrade the Miller;” Alexina, 
the heroins; a comic coward, called “Brasde- 
fer;” and a general chorus of useful people, 
known as “peasants, millers, soldiers, &c.” 
Beside the inflated language of this piece, 
modem efforts of the Yiotoriq and Surrey muse 
sound tliin and feeble. When the scene opens, 
which it dftes during “ a storm” in the orchestra, 
it discovers “night—a forest: onJAe right, a 
largeztree near tje middle of thefstage, and, on 
the left, a thick cluster ofan&ll trees# And 
the hero, Tekeli, is discovered lying on a branch 
of the large tree, addressing his heart person¬ 
ally! “ Heart, heart, lie still! Calm thy tumul¬ 
tuous beatings! For Providence, who guards 
the sea boy through the tempest’s blast, will 
not forget the child of virtue in the hour of 
grief.” The faithful emblem of canine attach¬ 
ment here enters, and tells the “ child of virtue” 
of certain dangers which are imminent; that he 
had seen “alambent flame among the briars,” 
which, it. would appear are tokens of soldiers. 
Then, as these latter come on the stage, “ Wolf 
beckons Tekeli. Music. Wolf and Tekeli 
having got into the middle of the stage, 
Edmund, in action, orders the men to make 
ready and present. Tekeli and Wolf lie down 
on their faces, so that the halls may pass over. 
The instant they are down, and at the proper 
place in the symphony, the soldiers fire. Ex¬ 
pressive music the whole time.” . 

After tins trying ordeal, which must have 
made the heart “flutter,” the faithful Wolf asks 
the child o? virtue, “How is my priucef” No 
wonder that the should reply, “0 Wolf! 
these repeated shocks, the damps of the night, 
and the want of /ood, all arc too much for 
me.” 

This, though a good pensation in its way, is 
tame as compared yith«what may be called the 
grand barrel scene. ‘This exhibits an “ Interior 
view of 4he Mill of Reben—in front, a bam 
filled with implements—beyond, a courtyard 
bounded by a brick wajj two feet high. A barrel, 
&c,” The hunted child of virtue succeeds in 
i^achina this friemlly retreat with the “ blood¬ 
hounds” on his traffic (tHo*bloodhouuds wear the 
uniform of a "hateful desubt”)?and is invited 
by the/riendly owner of tire mill to conoeal him¬ 
self in the prominent barrel Naturally Tekeli 
exhibits a pantomimic “ unwillingness,” but 
ultimately enters his barrel and is cleverly 
biddenaway toagitatydmojsic. By-and-bycome 
in, druteceu soldier, who in their cups propose 
the dangerous .but exciting past ime of firing at 
that special barrel—also to music. With diffi¬ 
culty this unsoldierlike practice is averted, but a 
prodigious sensation is produoed*during that mo- 
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very many persons with the characters in the 
plays; thus, a humpbaaked blacksmith, a morose 
ill-conditioned fellow, always snarling at.us boys 
ovet the half-hatch door of his forge, stood for 
Caliban ; tbs fat man with the bala head, who 
was always taking turnpike-tickets with one 
hand and mopping himself with the other, was 
obviously Falatan; the headmaster was Pros- 
pero (somewhat hazy this, but, if we remember 
rightly, a confused mixture of the former’s 
cane and the latter’s wand) j the French 
usher was Dr. Caius; and Sneesh, the tobacco¬ 
nist and newsvendor, whose shop door was 
graced by a wooden Highlander, a perfect 
Tantalus, in the way be was always expecting a 
pinch of snuff and never got it, was Macbeth. 
Nor were the minor characters unfilled. We 
' particularly remember that we identified the 
proprietor of the oil and pickle - Shop in 
the High-street as Rumour— perhaps on 
account of his establishment being “ full of. 
tongues;” while both the famous carriers of 
wie Rochester Inn-yard, those good fellows 
who wanted Cut’s saddle beaten, who so heartily 
abused the oats, who had a gammon of oacon 
and two razes of ginger to be delivered as 
far as Charing Cross, and who. showed such 
an invincible disinclination to lend Gadsbill 
a lantern, were embodied in Cokeham, who con¬ 
nected us with the metropolis. A sharp, clever, 
’cute man, Cokeham, with a moist eye and a 
red nose, and an invariable crape hatband, re¬ 
spected* by the masters, popular with the boys 
(we made a subscription for him when his 
grey mare was supposed to hart staked heraelf 
in the night in Upton’s fields, and bought him 
a fresh horse, only regretting our money when 
we learned that Cokeham himself had staked 
her to trot against a butcher’s horse, had won the 
match, and had then sold her for fifteen pounds 
to the loser), punctual in. his delivery of home- 
sent cakes and play-box*s, and never “ telling” 
when a shower of stones would rattle against 
his tilted cart as he passed the playground! wall. 
There was not very much difference, possibly, 
between the Rochester carriers of Henry the 
Fourth’s time and Cokeham. Until very lately, 
“ carrying” seems to hqye, been a^ina old Con¬ 
servative institution, ayn with the exception of 
the substitution ojt^'/hltcd-eart for Cut’s pa*k- 
saddle, and other minor details of that 

kind, to have gone on in a very jog-trot fashion" 
In a small and very bumble fashion the Ro¬ 
chester men, even to this day, have their de¬ 
scendants; walking thtough some behindhand 
suburb, one may still observe a parlour-winclo\^ 
decorated with a smallgplacard bearing »capital 
letter eL the alphabet, a bouncing B, or a drop- 
sicaWnd swollen S—the - initial letter of Bol* 
land, or Swubble, the vilkge-carrier, who fur¬ 
nishes his clients with these mystic symbols of 
indication, to be placed in the window when his 
services are required. 

But so for as London and what is commonly 
known as the Loudon district pe coitsefned, 
the old body of carriers Las been entirely super¬ 
seded by the London" Parcels Delivery Com- 
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pany, which was established in 1837, and which, 
after many severe struggles at the outset, has 
become a recognised and necessary institu¬ 
tion. admirably conducted, serviceable to the 

?ubuc, and remunerative to its shareholders, 
ts principal establishment is, in Bolls’ Yard, 
Fetter-lane, where the whole of the practical de¬ 
tail is devised and carried out under the super¬ 
intendence of a manager, who has been in the 
company’s service since its earliest days. The 
plan originated by the, Post-office, ana in force 
therein until the recent division of London into 
districts, is followed by the Parcels Delivery 
Company. Everysparcel collected for delivery 
is brought into Rolls’ Yard, and sent out thence, 
even though it was originally only going from 
one street m the suburb to, another, a hundred 
yards off, and this is found to affojd the only 
efficient system of check. In Ar respectable 
and thriving neighbourhoods^ graduated dis¬ 
tances according to the amount of business to 
be dope, the company has «its agents for the 
receipt of the parcels to be conveyed. These 
agents, who are paid by a. per-centage on the 
number and amount of their transactions, were 
at,the outset, nearly all keepers of Post-office 
Receiving-houses. It was naturally thought 
that such persons would be the most respectable 
in their various neighbourhoods, and their hold¬ 
ing their little government appointments was a 
guarantee of their position. .But, like other great 
creatures, the Post-office has its weaknesses, one 
of which is*found to be an overweening jealousy; 
it ill brooked the divided attention which its 
receivers bestowed upon the Parcek Delivery 
Company; but when rivals started up and called 
themselves the Parcel Post and Parcel Mail, 

| then St. Marlin le Grand rose up in fury, called 
to his aid the services of the redoubtable Mr. 
Peacock, well known in connexion with dis¬ 
honest postmen and mornings in Bow-street, 
and having, with the great hammer of the law, 
smashed tnesrash innovators yho bad dared to 
appropriate those*sacred words “.post” and 
“ mail,” which a sagacious legislature has dedi¬ 
cated sqjaljk^o St, Martin’s use, St. Martin 
issued an edict forbidding his servants to Imre 
anything to ijp Vith receipt or despatch of 
precis, for whatsoever aompany, and command¬ 
ing them to sejve hnft and him alone. So, since 
then the company have selected the best agents 
they coula find, furnishing them with a blue 
board, with a well executed picture of a delivery 
cart proceeding at a rapid rate—which board, in 
many instances, is imitated as closely as possible 
by the carrier of thf vickity, who places it at 
the door of a neighbouring j|hop,*ancl, thanks to 
the heedlessness and ignorance of domestic ser¬ 
vants generally, obtains a certain share of the 
patronage intended for the company. . 

Again, following the example of the Post- 
Office, the Parcels Delivery Company have an 
inner and an outer circle, one not exceeding 
three miles from Roljsl Yard, the other extend¬ 
ing somewhat over twelve miles from the same 
point. The furthest places embraced are 
Twickenham Commftu in ,the south-west, and 
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Plumstead in the south-east.' In the far- 
tying districts there are two deliveries a day, 
nearer localities have four deliveries. There is 
a small difference in the rates chained between 
the two “circles,” but in both the collection 
and delivery are made by the ordinary carts, 
though in the City, where, the general class of 
• parcels is cumbrous and weighty, the collections 
arc made by pair-horse vans. 

The company possesses about eighty carts 
and about a hundred and sixty horses. Although 
there'are some thirty stables scattered about 
London belonging to it, the majority of the 
horses, about a hundred, ate stabled in Rolls’ 
Yard. They are good serviceable-looking animals, 
better in stamp and shape than either the omni-, 
bus or the cab horses, being larger boned, 
stronger/c,Td altogether less “weedy” look¬ 
ing; they cCa^t more, too,,- averagings forty 
pounds apiece. • J'tyh horse works five days out 
of the seven, and covers in his journeys about 
thirty miles a day.' - To every cart are attached 
•a driver, and a boy who acts as deliverer: the 
former with wages of twenty-five shillings a 
week, the latter fourteen shillings, with such 
little perquisites as they may obtain from the 
public. The general conduct of these men and 
lads is, I was told, excellent, and never—save 
at Christmas, when the generosity df the public 
takes the form of gin—is there any irregularity. 
Then, looking at the extra work imposed on 
them, the rigidity of discipline is wholesomely 
relaxed, and the superintending eye suffers itself 
to wink a little. Pot, at Christmas the labour 
in Rolls’ Yard is tremendous. During the four 
days preceding Christmas-day, last year, up¬ 
wards of thirty-two thousand parcels, principally 
of geese, turkeys, game, oyBter-barrels, and 
cheeses, were conveyed by the company. At 
such a time, the manager does not take off his 
clothes, and looks upon sleep as an exceptional 
luxury. 

We had proceeded thus far in out* “ carrying” 
experiences, and were debating wheft to turn 
for further information, when the question was 
settled for us (as many question:"Uve,) by our 
friends: enterprising creatures who rushed' at 
ns crying "Pickford’.s.” Old gentlemen told 
us how that this very* fir'd! of Piokford’s had 
been carriers by land upwards-of a century, 
even before canals were introduced by the 
Duke of Bridgewater in 1758; how that 
they then commenced ;thc-water traffic, and 
carded it on with the same regularity as they 
do their present business, Jmt in rati.er a de¬ 
ferent manner, as it then took five days to con¬ 
vey goods from Lohdon to Manchester—a feat 
which is now performed in twelve hours., Young 

fintlemen were.full of the reckless daring of 
iokford’s drivers, the power of Pickford’s 
horses, and the weight of Pickford generally. 
Ladies young and old, agreed in condemning 
Pickford as a “horrid” persen, who blficked up 
the raad.jeipetually, and prevented cabs and 
eamajpsu^wiwing up at shop-doors. So we dc-' 
: cide® oa "Sailing upon Piqjtford—who, by the 
-way, is not Piblfford at all—and having been most 


courteously received, and accredited for all. the 
information we required to a practical gentleman 
whose kindness and readily-given information we 
hereby acknowledge, wo sot to work to take 
Pickford’s measure, and to find <rat all about 
him. 

We first called on Pickford—who is not Pick- 
ford—in Wood-street, at the Castle Inn—which 
is not an inn, and which has not the least ap¬ 
pearance of ever having been one; for Pickford 
has so gutted it and twisted it for his own pur¬ 
poses, has thrown out so much yard constantly 
resounding with champing horses and lumber¬ 
ing vans, has enclosed sO much gallery, lias 
established so many offices public aud private, 
has so perforated it with speaking tube and 
telegraph wire, and has so .completely steeped 
the place in business, doing away with any ap- ' 
pearanefe of inn comfort and hotel luxury, that 
the idea of anybody’s taking his ease in his Castle 
Tim is ridiculous on the face of it. Here 
Pickford, who is not Pickford, and of whom 
it may be further remarked that he is threo 
gentlemen rolled into one, has his head-quarters 
for correspondence and general management, 
but here lie professes to have nothing to show 
us beyond the ordinary routine of a mercantile 
office, of course marked with the special indi¬ 
viduality of the carrying business. Wanting 
to see Pickford in full work, we must go to one 
of his depots—Camden Town, City Basin, 
Haydon-square in the Minories, whioh will we 
visit ? Wc choose Camden Town. 

At Camden Town—invariably abbreviated in 
Pickfordian language into Camden—Pickford, 
who is the recognised agent of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, has enor¬ 
mous premises adjoining the goods' station, and 
is to pc seen in full swing. Employing more 
than nine hundred horses in London, he keeps 
three hundred of them at Camden. Going into 
these stables, we are aV once struck with an air 
of substantiality in connexion with Pickford, 
which is different to anything wc have yet seen 
during thfa tour of inspection of the ways and 
means of “Riding“London.” There is special 
potentiality in his stables with their asphalte 
pavements’ a&d their layge swinging oaken bars, 
m his big horses, in MS strong men, in his 
enormous vans. Most oftwa jior ses are splen¬ 
did animals, many of them stanSttjj over sixteen 
hands high, and all in excellent condition. They 
are all bought by one man, the recognised 
buyer for the establishment, who attends the 
principal fairs throughout the country; the 
&erage cost price of each is forty-five pounds. 
They afe fed on a mixture of bruised oats, 

f reshed Indian corn, and peas, which is found to 
e capital forage. Each horse, when bouglto, is 
branded with a number on the front of his fore¬ 
feet hoiSTs, and is named; name and nrnnber are 
entered in-the horse-book; and by them the 
horse’s career, where he may be working, and 
anything special relating to nitn, is checked off 
until he dies or i! sold. 1 Piokford’s horses last 
on an average seven or. efght years, and then 
they are killed; but in many instances, when no 
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longer fit for roughing it over the stones— work”—wluchmeans givinga detailed and sta- 
for what tliedealerpistically described as the tistical account of hie transactions during the 
w’ammer, ?aaranr, ranter on the *ard ’igh day. These aeoountB are then sent to Wood- 
road”—-they will be bought by some farmer lor street, aud there duly filed, 
plough-work) and after a hard London life Before leaving Camden, we went into the vaults, 

will peacefully end their days in some secluded now used as store-cellars for pale ale by : Messrs, 
village. The last duty which some of them Bass, but formerly Piokford’a stables. These 
perform while in Bickford’s service is to pull the stables, holding three hundred horses, were full 
trucks whioh arrive by the line under the shed, on the night when a great fife broke out, some 
These trucks, arriving in long strings from all six years ago. The horsekeepers go off duty 
parts of the line, are shunted into an enormous at eleven p.m. About half-an-nour before that 
covered space, and are then unloaded on what is time the foreman of the stables discovered that 
called the “bank:” abroad landing-stage, on the another portion of the premises was on fire, 
other side of which are the empty vans ready to The stables were *hut off by largo gates, still 
receive the goods, and carry them off to the standing; the key of these.gates the foreman 
various districts into which Piokford, in common ,had about him; with great presence of mind he 
with the Post-office, has divided London. On rushed off dhd unlocked the gates, and called to 
* this bank aro placed at intervals numerous desks, the horsekeepers to let loose alL^iio horses, 
by each of which » a weigh-bridge. By the truck The order was obeyed, the horsesjfwere untied, 
which is being unloaded stands a clerk, known and, amid the whoops and slmyj&of the helpers, 
as the “ caller-off,” with the invoice in bis hand ;• came out three hundred strong, charging up the 
l)p shouts out the description, destination, and incline, and tearing into tlft streets. * Away 
proper weight, of each article to the clerk at the they went, unfollowed and unsought for; but of 
dess; the load is placed on the weigh-bridge, all those horses not one was lost. All were 
and, found correct, is freshly invoiced, and sent brought in, during the succeeding few days from 
off by van. We observed a very miscellaneous all parts of London, whither they had fled in 
collection of articles here—chairs, fenders, their fright, bnt none were stolen, and none 
barrels, looking-glasses, pottery, and an open were damaged. Only one borsewas burnt: a 
basket of Welsh mutton, merely covered by an very big beast, known as a “ waggon-sitter,” 
old newspaper. There are very few accidents ana used for backing the waggons under cranes 
here, and, it is believed, very little undetected or against the “ banks.” He was a dangerous 
theft; printed documents relating to the con- brute, and so violent that only one man could 
victionof recently-discovered culprits—one of manage hiifi; this man unloosed him, but he 
whom we read was a “ sheeter”—were freely would not move, and he was burnt in his stall, 
stuck about the walls. The goofls, being parted Piokford is at home in about ten other places in 
in vans, are then sent off to their destination. London,besides having country-houses agreeably 
The vans are very strong, and, judged by the situate at Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
weight they carry, tolerably light. They are all Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and where not. But we 
built by one firm in the Borough, at a cost price visited him at only one other residence: a little 
of about eighty pounds each. The foot-board for villa on the City Basin of the Regent’s Canal, 
the driver folds up on a hinge—a very convenient where, before railway-times, all nis principal 
arrangement—and immediately under the seat business was transacted. Everything here was 
there is « “ boot” for holding the macintosh- carried on touch in the same manner as _ at 
cover for goods, with which each driver i£ sup- Camden, *tlie only, lfoticeable feature being 
plied. In these vans a ton and a half in weight what is called the "order warehouse," corre- 
is allowed for each horse—that is to say, a full spondinjpjwsy mu<jh to the "cloak room” of 
three-horse van carries between four and five a metropolitan railway station, a receptacle for 
tons, never more. AIL the van?s entering or things left tilljcalled foi^ To this order ware¬ 
leaving the establishrarat, pass over a weigh- house, are sent Manchester goods or silks bought 
bridge, by which-;?.'in a glass-case, sit rWo at a favourable turn tl the market, and left in 
clerks. If tte Vun prove too heavily loaded, store until,requiredt to be despatched for foreign 
is sent back to be lightened. Each van has a consignment or country trade; here, among this 
number conspicuously painted on it; and the heterogeneous assemblage, wo saw casks ol glue 
number, the name of the driver, the number of from Prance, bales of stockings and hosiery §om 
his invoice, and his pla<?e of destination.iare all I^iceste*^ sewing-machines, theirs stands and 
duly entered by the clerks in the glass-casik cases, in vast numbers frwn America, barrels of 
Each team of horses tjk.es out for delivery, and soda ash, a large church atfran, 'the boiler of a 
returnjjvith, two loads of goods daily. The bulk steam-gngine, baskets of slrejls, piles of cheeses, 
of *6 goods arrive by night trains, and are at* two or three hip-baths, a bit of sacking full of 
once sent out; indeed, Manchester goods are at bones, several spruce trunks, a sailor’s chest, a 
their consignee’s door as soon as the invoice an- packet of wire for bonnet-shapes, a parcel of 
nouneing*tlieir arrival is delivered by the morn- theatrical wardrobes, a packet of vermiu-destroy- 
ing’s post. Every van has a driver and a ing poutier, &c. Ac. All these wait either a 
"book-carrier,” who acts as conductor, and long or a short time, as the case may be, in 
delivers the goods. At night, when hi van is fPickford’s custody; but it very rarely happens 
unloaded, and after fts .final journey, the book- that they are not eventually reclaimed, 
carrier goes to his head-office, ana “ books his When we took farewell of Bickford, who is 
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not Bickford, we left liim with a smile upon his 
face—a smile which seemed to say, “ You’ve 
got a smattering of me, a taste, a notion, but it 
would take you months to learn all my busi¬ 
ness.” We nodded in reply—on the Lord Bur¬ 
leigh principle—intending our nod to convey 
that we knew all that,, but that we had got suf¬ 
ficient for our purpose—the rest was his busi¬ 
ness, and very well he does it. 

* 

A TRIE IN THE UNHOLY LAND. 

In Two Chaptebs. 

* 

CIIAPTEE THE SECOND. 

“ They aro not\o be excused, sir; neither the J 
government nor thf Times, and yotf are mighty ] 
mean, begging your pardon, for trying to excuse 
them. As ratine Times, there are no gentfemen 
in the concenlt,tffi they would know how to 
treat a gentleman. *1 pay my bets, and answer 
my letters, and you may call me a Yankee, and 
no gentleman, when I neglect either, sir.” 
Thus argued aiid remonstrated my long loose- 
joiuted ungraceful companion, Mr. Mordant, 
raising himself lazily on liis elbow in his berth, 
where he lounged, when he was not on deck. 
There was no sign about him, ordinarily, of 
the life and enthusiasm of his nature, except 
his burning hazel eyes. “And then,” continued 
Mordant, “ these fellows have no humanity, sir! 
They must have known that my -country was 
lying like a stone on my heart. They might 
have said ‘ Our rules exclude your pieces, sir, 
but we feci for you as a man and as a Southerner.’ 
They did nothing of the kind, sir. They simply 
non-suited me in their cursed court. Corpora¬ 
tions have no souls, sir; and when human 
beings are organised into machines, they cease 
to be- human, sir. Your government has got 
the same complaint, as the Times; neither of 
the two is human, sir.” 

“Justice to many often bears hard on the 
individual, Air. Mordant.i’ '» c 

“ There is no use in talk fog, sir. You English 
see the fix we are in; we feel it.' *£h&ro’s the 
difference. If any how you come to feci it, your 
government will move; not till l^en.” 

“ But we have felt yegir troubles in our cotton 
famine.” , < * 

“A mere fleabite, sir. Your trade jis all the 
better for the fast-day, sir, and your operatives 
have not fasted. I wonder how they’d relish a 
pint of Indian meal, and a quarter of a pound 


talking. I’ve Ane^. for British help and sym¬ 
pathy, and failed. 'Si’ll go home and help our 
folks" to help themselves.” And he turhed his 
face to the wall. I could not enlighten lyls 
dim and partial perception, but I felt a sincere 
sympathy for him. 

f As we drew near our port^ everybody,seemed 
in dread of something, or somebody. Avery 
and his wife were more cringingly attentive ta 
us; but no one seemed really happy and honestly 

/friendly, except the dog Mvfeter; Even Jeremiah 


was for some hours in a brown study, during our 
last day at sea. But when I said to him signifi¬ 
cantly, “Are you troubled at landing in New York 
with such a variety of affairs on your hands P” 
he pulled Muster’s ears, as if ma cares were 
over. 

“I have worked it out,” be said. “I was 
skeery a bit, but, fact is, I always fall on my 
feet. T have had good luck t’other side. I 
have done what Seward set me to do, and 1 havo 
’tended to my own affairs, and my friends’, and 
I have an anchor to windward for humanity. 
Now, about going ashore. I think you’d better 
go up to the Fifth Averse Hotel. You are 
short of breath, and they’ve got a what-do-jou- 
call-it there, to carry folks to the upper regions. 
You step on to a platform, as if you was going 
to be weighed, ana up you rise, like a Medium f 
or a MiHcrite, and stop-at the second, third, or 
seventy story. If your room should be five 
.thousand Sine lutndred and ninety-nine, as it 
probably will be considering the crush, the 
machine will be very convenient.” ". 

“ Are there no hotels that are not so crowded, 
Mr. (rrierson ?” 

“ You are in for an Almighty squeeze now, 
with the army and the anniversaries, but I have 
engaged a room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 
I can stay with my relations and let you have 
my place. You will a leelle more than fill it,” he 
said, smiling at my stout form. “ You will pay 
three-ffty a day, unless you have extras, and you 
look a leelle like extras.” 5 

“ You are very kind, sir.” 

He pulled his*dog’s cars. 

“’ You did not throw a sprat to catch a whale, 
but the dog and I know who was friendly; 
don’t we, Muster ?” 

“How are you going to dispe&e of the rest of 
your family; Mr. Grierson F” 1 ' 

“Well, Mrs. Pendleton i3 going to the Colum¬ 
bia* at Jersey City. I^’s up by the outskirts, 
and she and the babies will smeli the sijeetbriar. 
The bishop, I take it, will go with them. 1 was 
puzzled about Mordant, but I have concluded 
to. adopt him for ray cousin from Iowa. West 
and South are all the same to most of our folks. 
He would,geji caught^likc a sheep, if he had not 
a protector, and he vvbiS^i stare and stamp like 
one, and draw a revolverixjda bowie knife, and 
a sword from his cane, alPH^/mct,’ as tho 
Western folks say. 1 want a cousi^, and he 
wants common sense, and exchange is no 
robbery.” 

“ He does not want *for courage, or a kind 
^eart, I remarked. 

“Thqt’s so; but how much do you think 
his kind heart would $ass for with t| Avery P 
^'wouldn’t fetch much in tho New York lua^Jcet, 
either. I’d like to fit him out with a sky- 
blue tajj for a monkey/ and a cloven foot for 
his other parient. My cares are off»my mind 
now unle-s something turns up, but nothing 
ever happens just as you expect. We might 
reasonc&ly suppose that the first policeman who 
came on deck, vrould eluteh-Mordimt like a hawk 
does a hen^ and so I am in hopes he won’t.” 
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When the ship ran her sharp nose ashore at 
Jersey City, it was npt without a thrill that 
I saw a policeman come on hoard. I believe 
my heart beat audibly when lie went straight 
up to Mordant and touched his arm. The 
Southerner’s hand clutched his revolvor, but a 
word from the legal functionary who held an 
open letter before him, caused him to let go his 
pistol and bend his tall form so that the short 
policeman could reach his ear. A moment more, 
and he prepared to walk away peacefully with 
the new comer. Jeremiah took no notice except 
to take the policeman’s number. Mordant said, 
as he shook hands vgith.him, “I’ll send you a 
note as soon as I can,’’ and then he hurried 
away. 

I took leave of Mr. Mordant with the outward 
• calm of an indifferent Englishman, but I felt 
curious to know, where he was going, and by 
what magic he went so quietly. Tho element 
of unexpectedness was not yet exhausted. A 
gentleman of imposing mien came on board, ancF 
Jjoked about for friends. A meek-Iooking man, 

! with an unmistakably clerical collar, came for- 
| ward, holding a boy by the hand. They were 
I evidently a consignment- to the gentleman, and 
he welcomed the boy and his guardian cordially. 

! They were about to go on shore, when the atten- 
; tion of the gentleman was attracted toward the 
bishop. His countenance was of the impassive 
j kind, but he started perceptibly, and I felt sure 
| with painful surprise. He looked as if he 
i were r» younger brother of the bishop. In 
| height and breadth, he was his counterpart. In 
] rosy health and brilliancy of expression, he had 
! the advantage. In grace and dignity of movc- 
! ment they were “a noble pair of brothers.” 

| The younger advanced to meet the elder, with 
| that grave cordiality which is peculiarly Eng- 
j lish. 

I "My dear doctor, this is a most pleasant 
; surprise,” said the bishop. 

The one addressed £s doctor replied, in an 
almost inaudible voice, aside: “ My dqjjr sir, 
why have you come to put your head in the 
lion’s mouth P” . , 

The bishop replied, in the same key: “ A 
hard neccnityriias brought me, but I trust no 
harm will come of it.” • * 

“ You will go bpme with me P”. said ,the 
doctor. a ,,s : 

“ No, my ‘hotel is chosen.” » 

“ You may choose again, and be glad you 
have the chance of choice. You have only to 
change the destination,of your baggage.” 

There was a quiet and tender authority in the 
manner of the doctor, who seemed to me to haw 
decided instantly to perform the Christian duty 
of hr-spitality to a friend, or brother, whatever 
might be the consequence. 

The bishop took leave of Mrs. Pendleton, 
promising to see. her next day. I-Ie %ave mo 
his hand, which 1 took, as I might have taken 
that of Sir Thomas More on his way to the 
Tower. Bridget had Mrs. Pendleton’s, baby in 
her arms, and she quietly made her way towards 
the gentleman. 'As the bishop kissed tho baby 


the doctor noticed the nurse. His face bright¬ 
ened, and he said: “Is this you, Bridget?” and 
gave her bis hand tenderly. 

“ It is meself, father,” she replied, in a low 
respectful tone. I came to the conclusion that 
“ the bishop” was also a Roman Catholio. 

When all our party were gone, Jeremiah said, 
“ Well! I wonder what willnappen next! Now 
you and I and the dorg will take our leave.” 

He was silent, or bustling about, most of the 
time that we were crossing the ferry from Jersey 
City to New York: only remarking of a parcel of 
ragged Irish recruits, that they were “ the sove¬ 
reigns in America.’^ When we were in a haokncv- 
coaeh, he burst into a torrent of talk : “I don't 
see through it. Here’s Mordant gone like a 
'cosset lame, with A 430, and said nothing to his 
cousin, only that he would %cnd me a note as 
soon as he could. Afld the bisho’r*j J carricd off 
by a‘Jesuit, or somebody who’s) nigh akin to 
one.” 

“ Is the bishop a Roman (Jatholic ?” 

“ Not a bit of it. He is a good Churchman. 
There’s something under the meal that I don’t 
see. The doctor is a character. He’s a priest, 
and does something besides say his prayers. 
When others wet their shoe-soles, he goes in up 
to his kuees. I believe Tom Hyer, one of our 
muscular Christians, likes him better than his 
bishop does, for he is a thorn in the flesh to 
the powers that be. Tom says * be is a devilish 
good fellow, and treats a prize-fighter as if he 
had a soul.J ” 

“ He does not look like a priest,” I remarked. 
“ He looks like a member of parliament.” 

“ That’s so,” said Jeremiah. “ Cross John— 
that’s the archbishop—tried to get the clerical 
collar on to him. But he declined—said he was 
not Gurth the Saxon. He says a Catholic has 
more right to think than a Protestant, inasmuch 
as liis faith is settled for him. I heard him say, 
‘ My bishop may tell me what to believe, but he 
has no right to tell me what to think •' and he 
thinks the Pope has po right to the temporal 
power. *If the Efsly Pathcr would take a vow 
of poverty to-morrow,’ said he, ‘ I think ho 
would tosTnbte 1’oj*.’ ” 

“ If we are to have more Pope by destroying 
his temporal flower, I, fsr one, would vote for 
preserving it, I ropprUed. 

“ Exactly,”*ejaculated’Jcremiah. “ No more 
Pope for* me. And it stands to reason that he 
would be more Pope if he was not bothered 
with being king. I guess the best way to spoil 
the whole pot of hroth is the way the fools are 
going mW One tyqjnt always toadies another, 
and I reckon you don’t kwfw wbat anybody really 
thinks. I wish I knew whyifA 130 has done with 
Mordant. Muster, don’t bother. The dorg is as 
glad to get ashore as a Christian. Just yon look 
otit, sir. This is the old park. I told the driver to 
go up Broadway to let you see the best part of 
all creation. This is the park and the barracks, 
and tyie are the waggons, that are seasoning to 
pieces already, I warrant you. The men’s uni¬ 
forms dissolved at first, as soon as it mined. 
They knew enough^fterwards to come in when 
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it rained. I suppose you have heard of the 
shoddy uniforms P” 

“Yes, and I was amazed at such a fraud.” 

“Well, I wasn’t born in the woods to be 
scared at an owl. I know our folks. Some of 
’em keep a conscience. Mostly the article’s too 
expensive. I do know men who won’t cheat one 
another, but I don’t know one who won’t cheat 
a corporation, or the government. Pay, poli¬ 
tically, means plunder.” 

" But you do not justify these gigantic frauds 
on your government, Mr. Grierson r” 

“ Look o’ here, now. I am an honest fellow, 
as you have found me. I wouldn’t contract 
for good clothes, ana sell shoddy. I would feel 
too much for the poor soldiers, to do such a 
mean contemptible thing, let alone being' 
honest. I would never sell a lame blind 


bounty money, and then get the surgeon to con¬ 
demn them, and tficn list ’em again in another 
regiment, and share the bounty over again, and 
keep on that way, as long as it would pay. All 


keep on that way, as long as it would pay. All 
these things, and a great many more of the same 
sort, are done everyday and every hour in the day. 
I tell yon I would uot do them. I should feel 
insulted if any man, who is a man, thought I 
would; but I’ll tell you what I would do and 
could do with a clear conscience. If I could 
get a good fat contract to furnish anything for 
double the value of the thing furnished, I’d take 
it, and I’d sell my contract for all I could get. 
I believe in turning an honest penny.” 

“ And cheating your government ?” 

“A thing is worth to me what I can get 
for it.” 

“ You would sell a coat to me for ten dollars, 
and take twenty from your government, Mr. 
Grierson P” 

“ I would.” 

“ And you would not consider that you were 
robbing yourself in fact,, with the rest of your 
people; for all this must'' be paid for in 
taxes P” 

‘“Never you believe that* Prctmfcice mav 
make us pay for this war. I sometimes think 
it will, somehow. But Providence can’t make 
us pay taxes. No, siriee !' We will slip from 
under the load, someway. I don’t see exactly 
how—but leave eels alone to leans' how to 
squirm. I’ve seen ’em fling themselves out of 
the frying-pan after thcy*were skinned.” <,• 

“And into the fire P” 

“Well, that’s their affair, don’t Jjcu see*? 
Now, does not Brohdway beat all creation? 
Does not our white tt arble world look as though 
it had just been created and bathed in new sun¬ 
shine f Look o' here, now. This is Union- 
square, where we have out-door political meet¬ 
ings.” 

‘‘Are you a republican, Mr. Grierson P” 
W&on, I be just that.’?- 1 

‘ fe Aud|h$!-.are an anti-slavery man ?” 

rt Up hub! But I don’t want the' 

•niggersNorth.” «, 

4f 


“ What do you want done with them P” 

“Well, it’s a long story. I want ’em to 
keep out of my way, unless I am South, and 
then they may wait upon me. I tell you what, 
we are a queer mixture. Anyhow, we are a great 
country, and can raise a million of ioldiers m no 
time.” 

“ And clothe them in shoddy uniform that will 
last tilL the first shower; and shoe them with 
pasteboard equally durable.” 

“ Exactly;_ but here we are 1” 

We were in front of a white marble edifice, 
and two sentinels were standing before the 
entrance, one on eack„side. The building was 
magnificent, and a large a&jaccnt square aided 
its fine effect. 

Presently we were at the clerk’s office. 

“ Your room P Ah ! your room,” said the 
clerk. “ Colonel Blank lias it, but he leaves 
with lus* staff this afternoon. J ust step forward, 
gentlemen*, he is coming.” 

’ We passed on, but remained still in the 
vicinity of the clerk’s cage. The colonel cansp 
in with his regimental paymaster, and called out 
to the clerk, “ Here, you sir 1” 

“ I am here,” civilly responded the clerk. 

“ Just baud over de money dat pelongs to our 
regiment in your safe ; wo are off to Washington 
dis afternoon.” 

“ There is your bill, colonel,” said the clerk, 
putting before him an official-looking piece of 
paper. 

“ Tam de pill; tam all pills,” said the officer, 
not even deigning to look at the amount. He 
and his staff hac^lield high carnival with their 
friends for several days at this hotel; the hill for 
dinners, champagne, &c., amounted to some 
three hundred pounds. 

“ You must pay this, colonel, or allow me to 
take the amount from*the regimental funds, or I 
cannot return your money.” 

I decline to report the reply of the colonel. 
Being interpreted, it was an assurance to the 
clerk that he would not “ bay de pillthat he 
would see the clerk in the centre of the most 
tropical region of ,thc next world, before lie 
would bay de pill; that the government might 
bay do pill, or go to the same no latitude. 

The clerk remained fcp under this torrent of 
Gefman-Ameriean-EngliSiv. The colonel, in his 
rage, sent the paymaster foNljfcsentrics at the 
door, and ordered them to charge upon the clerk, 
and compel him to deliver the funds. *“ 

The clerk took a revolver from the desk 
before him; “There arq four ofyou,” he said; 

Zherf! are six bullets here. Who wants the 
t one?” 

He fixed his eye on. the- colonel, and it looked 
US though it would bore a hole tkrougkjjim, 
without the bullet. 

“ Petter bay de pill# whispered the pay¬ 
master to the colonel. , 

The bully in the colonel was cowed, and the 
paymaster saw that he might act. “ I am de 
one to l»y pills,” jsaid lie. 

An amicable -ourrender of .the funds, minus the 
amount of this bill, was soon, effected, the clerk 
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keeping ilia revolver in convenient proximity 
during the transaction. The colonel and his 
men withdrew, and the* clerk called out cheer¬ 
fully; “ Here’s the key, Grierson. You can have 
your baggage up, and the chambermaid will do 
up the room 1 while you, are at dinner.- I can’t 
answer for the way in which the pigs have left 
the premises.” 

Jeremiah took the key. " Do we go up on 
the live-stock dumb-waiter?” ho asked. 

“ Oh no, that got out of order in a week; 
everybody goes up the natural way.” 

“That’s mean. It was part of the attraction 
here that we were all to levitate." 

“Part of the advertisement, you should say. 
You surely ain’t so green as to think we’d keep 
the thing up, aftor the house was filled.” 

“ Well, you ought to be a colonel, any- 
how, for the way you managed to get that bill 
paid.” ’ * 

“Not colonel of a regiment of German 
blackguards, I hope,” said the clerk, turning toi 
some new comers, as if nothing particular had 
happened. 

Jeremiah led the way into a parlour nearly 
all mirrors and sofas, and said, “ You rest here. 
I’ll reconnoitre. I have got more breath than 
you have.” Presently he returned. “ It was a 
rose-leaf room when I left it. It is a stable 
now; but Kitty Maguire will do her best this 
afternoon, and by bedtime I can see you installed. 
Then Muster and I will be a real blessing to 
mothers, up at Thirty-first Street. I have two 
sisters up tftbre; both got crying babies, bad 
health, and worse servants. To-morrow morning 
I hope to hear from .Mordant, ahd possibly fjoin 
the bishop, though I may see him at Jersey 
City. I shall go over tlieie and comfort little 
pink and white. I’ll carry the baby some 
flowers, and the boy a drum and gun, and 
bestow Muster there, for his safety and the 
protection of bis friends; and in the evening 
i’ll go on to Washington and report progress.” 
In the erening my room was ready, and my 
friend took his leave. “ I may never set you 
again,” he said; “but you, ana I, and Muster, 
will always be good friends* Won’t we, sir?” 
he said to the dog, pulling his ears. He often 
said sir to the dog, soldom to me, unless greatly 
in earnest, and then lie/aid “ Sir ree" He rose 
to go; I clasped b ; :."‘$xtended hand cordially? 

“ I hope wt fliay meet again,” I said. , 

“ Risky, risky,” he replied. “ You are right 
side' up, and there’s nobody trying to pitch you 
over. I have my own case to 'tend to. I like 
you, like you was a brftther, and so docs- the 
aorg. Here, Muster, shake hands.” * 

And Jeremiah went away with a kind heart 
under ljis vest, whatever might be said of the 
clearness of his head or the correctness of his' 
conscience. 

Such was the pressure of the New World on 
my mind,*that I did not think to inquire how I 
could communicate with mv friend, or ask him 
to let me know the fate of Mordant, udien ho 
should learn it. ' ■, * 

I had no idea hoW much alone i could feel, 


until Jeremiah and his dog jhad left me. Night, 
and loneliness, and confusion, seemed to close 
around me in the Babel of a city. I went to 
bed, and tried to reason with my feelings. I 
speedily reasoned myself to sleep. 

Life in an American hotel consists in eating 
your way with incredible rapidity through an 
astonishingly long bill of. fare, in drinking what 
yon choose to pay for, and in being alone in a 
crowd. Everywhere around me, was war. 
Camps, recruiting-offices, and what • Jeremiah 
called “an Indian summer foliage of flags”, on 
all buildings. Long processions of men and 
boys, barefoot, ragged, young and old, ill and 
well, were marched through the city to the 
camps. They were of all sort.} and sizes. Pew 
fit all these were bom Americans. They had 
come from * all over” to seek their fortune, and 
they had found it. There was a camr.3f Zouaves 
near ray hotel, ’fhey were piokeu men wearing 
turbans—Germans, Irish, P^giisli, American; 
i any one who was tall enough', and stout enough, 
could be one of them. I learned afterwards that 
they went into the war twelve hundred. They 
came away one day, from the field of battle, 
when the fight was raging furiously, because 
their “time was out.” They had no homes to 
defend on the field, no wives or children to fight 
for. Why, then, should they not secure their 
own safety: especially as they had lost, in mer¬ 
cenary service, eight hundred of their number? 
And yet there were no tall men, on that day of 
battle, on the other side, whose “time was out” 

—except titose whose time was out for ever, 
and who could never again enlist upon this 
earth. 

My letters brought friends around me, and I 
soon found myself in a palatial home in Staten 
Island. Here among camps, tents, and bar¬ 
racks, and the order and disorder of forming 
men for soldiers, I spent some weeks, and had 
my share of adventures. When I was settled 
with my friends at Staten Island, l went over to 
Jersey City. *1 found the Columbia House on the 
edge of a pretty grogn field, with fruit-trees and 
shrubbery, and I was pleased to find the children 
resting fc^ at^ime ip, such a home. I was shown 
into a drawing-room darkened from the brilliant 
light and heat.jand I was, glad when I was en¬ 
cumbered in the dim light oy the two children 
and Muster, ajotd felf myself collared by Jere¬ 
miah, who,exclaimed, “ I’m as glad as the dorg ! 
to see you, and no mistake.” The sweet ana j 
gentlixjjreeting of Mrg. Pendleton contrasted I 
strongly with all the rest. I soon perceiyed i 
tljpt shcivjas pale and agitated, and Jeremiah j 
drew me away fon-atvalk. ■* j 

Wc went out into the grmnds/and were soon I 
in a cozy little summer-lioime. 

.“I have got something to say,” stud Jere- I 
miah, taking the dog’s ears in hand. “I got i 
that note from Mordant, and I have seen lum 
to-day. Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost, cad blessings have the same domestic 
habits, I am thankful to know. When Mordant 
%as in London he locked with a worthy widow 
named Mast&rton. /The widow’s husband had 
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left bis business in a bad way, and she and a 
family of children were on the verge of ruin. 
Mordant gave her fifty pounds, which was little , 
to him and muoh to her. She learned his fix, and j 
wrote to her husband’s brother, who had been 
some time in New York, full particulars. She 
described him too. I suppose she must have 
said his arms and legs were long enough to tie 
in a bow-knot, for the brother?n-law knew him j 
as soon as he clapped eyes on him. The] 
brother-in-law has n confidential place in the 
police, and he is an important person just now. 
He came on board the Persia with his sister’s 
letter in his hand, and marched Mordant off, 
like he had arrested him, add rave him the best 
room in his nice house over by Tompkins-square, 
where Mordant is in clover.” „ <■ 

“Has^Mrs. Pendleton any trouble?” I in¬ 
quired. 

“I reckontjot now; but she has becrPscared 
out of a year*»tfowth to-day. When I was 
coming over here, 1 was intercepted at the ferry-' 
house by Mrs. Jekebel Avery. She was watch¬ 
ing at the window, and 16aw me passing, and 
stopped me to tell a pitiful story. ‘ Only think, 
Mr. Grierson, I have been robbed! My brooch 
— my diamond broocil — worth a thousand 
dollars ! I put it into my pocket-book before 
I left Mrs. Pendleton’s. I had been over 
to see the poor lonesome little soul, and I 
had ten dollars beside in my portc-monnaie, 
and I carried it in my liana for fear my 
pocket would be picked. When I,pome on to 
the boat, there was a company of soldiers and 
a lot of recruits all crowding like sheep, and 
somebody trod on the flounces of my skirt be¬ 
hind, and when I looked back, somebody 
snatched the pocket-book. The soldiers and 
the ragged recruits was all mixed up, and they 
was drunk, and the boat was no place for a 
lady. I could not find out who did it, and I 
got a policeman this side, and I’m a wailin’.’ I 
left her ‘a waitin’,’ and I found that Mrs. 
Pendleton liad been robbed, too, rfhd dreadfully 
frightened too. Before left tSie Persia, 
Mrs. Pendleton gave me her gold and jewels for 
safe keeping, and I gave, her tf?»*-ilve-dollar 
grfeen backs. Mrs. Jezebel called, and came up 
unannounced, and frightened ouKittle friend with 
the information that Avery was going to report 
all suspicious characters.' ‘ Now, I think, Mrs. 
Pendleton,’ said Jezebel, ‘ if you wou^d give liifh 
something he wouldn’t say nothin’ about you or 
your prayer-book. He’s, awful greedy of money, 
and I think you have a good likelihood to buy 
him off.’ The end of it all wjs,that, Jezp'ocl walked 
off with the ten dollars, and also a little garnet 
pin that Mrs. Pei^lleton fastened her collar 
with. Jezebel thought it was a ruby and bril¬ 
liants, and worth ten guineas; but it happened 
to be garnet and paste, and worth ten shillings. 
She transferred it to her scraggy neck, and put 
her brooch in her pocket-book, and lost it and 
the gram backs. I should like to *give the 


soldier that robbed her a premium for his light- 
fingered performance.” 

For weeks and weeks after I left mv friends 
at the Columbia House, in Jersey City, I fonged 
to hear of their fate. They had disappeared, and 
made no sign beyond a mysterious rose-coloured 
note from Mrs. Pendleton, who thanked me 
warmly for kindnesses which I really had not 
done her, for want of opportunity. She said* 
she was to leave Jersey City next day after 
writing,-and bade mo farewell with much feeling. 
This was all. 

It seemed to me seyeral centuries after this, 
when I found myself one Evening on the muddy 
banks of the Ohio, within the district governed 
by General Burnside. I thought I had enough 
to contend with in the mud/which was deep and 
tenacious ; but mv difficulties, with darkness, 
rain, aid impossibility of finding any vehicle to 
carrysnc, were complicated by my being arrested. 
The general was making a microscopic examina¬ 
tion lor traitors. Why should I be out in sueli 
a horrible night, in such horrible rain and mmJ, 
floundering in the darkness, minus one boot, if 
I were not a spy ? Why indeed ? I have not 
answered the question to myself yet. I said 
when I was arrested, like a cheerful philosopher, 
“ Now I shall get on!” I did get on to a good 
hovel m the city of Cincinnati, and there the 
first perse j who greeted me as I entered with 
my captors was J<. -cmiah. Both ho and Muster 
threw themselves upon my bosom with,the im¬ 
pulsive ioy o e genuine Americans, and when it 
appeared that j was under arrest, it also ap¬ 
peared in ten minutes more, that I was not a 
prisoner, but the guest of a man having au¬ 
thority. x was at once invested in clean, dry 
clothes, and made most comfortable. For Jere¬ 
miah v.as in high position. 

“ I am as glad to see you as the dorg,” again 
exclaimed Jeremiah, almost shaking my arm 
frdm my shoulder, and then sitting down by me, 
with Muster laying his head first on hit> knee and 
then on mine. “ They are all safe in Charleston. 

I saw Pendleton. meet his wife and babies, 
and I left him and them in good health. 
It was worth a cargo of quinine to see them 
meet. The wishop and Mordant, they got safe 
home, too. I left IhentsgU in good heart. The 
last words Mordant said We were. * When I 

rite another piece for the Times, they’ll print 
it.’ Shouldn’t wonder! Well, Pns for the 
Union and the old flag, and I am as glad to 
see you as the dorg. ( ,Now for a ten o’clock 
suppefc and champagne. What a storm it is, to 
<oe sure, to-night! The streets run rivers. We’il 
get utf an opposition (Niagara of sparkling 
Catawba. Can’t do better, I reckon !’V_ 
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I CHAPTER XXV. 

To return to tlie Bunk: Skinner citrnc liack 
i from the Dodds’ that miserable afternoon, in a 
I st.jlo of genuine agitation, and regret. Ho was 
I human, and therefore mixed j and their desolation 
bad shocked him. 

| Tim footman told him Mr. Hardie was not at 
! home; gone to London, he believed. Skinner 
| walked away dejected. What did this mean? 

! Had he left the country? 
j He smiled at his fears, and felt positive Mr. 

! llardic had misled the servants and was quietly 
waiting for him in the Bank pailour 

It was now dusk : he went round to that little 
i dark nook of the garden the parlour wiudow 
! opened on, and tapped ; there was no reply ; the 
room looked empty. Ho tried the sasli • it 
yielded: Mr. Hardie had been too occupied with 
] cinbezzliug another’s property to take common 
precautions in defence of his own; never in his 
life before had he neglected to fasten the iron 
| shutters with bis own hand, aud to-day lie had 
i left the very window unfastened. This augured 
I ill. “ He Is off: ho has done me along with the 
! rest,” thought Skinner. He stepped into the 
i room, found a lucifer-box, shut the shutters, 

I lighted a caudle, aud went peering about amongst 
■ the Banker’s papers, to sec if he could jjnd a clue 
I to his intentions : and, asffe pottered and peered, 

! he quaked as well: a detector by dishonest meai & 
feels thief-like; and is what he feels. He made 
some littlp discoveries, that guided him in his 
own conduct; ho felt more and more sure his 
employer would outwit him if he could; and re¬ 
solved it should be diamond out diamond. , 

The church clock struck one. 

He started at the liojr, crept out, andmloscd 
the windryw softly: then away by the garden gate. 

A light was still burning in Alfred’s room: 
aud at this Skinner had another touch of com¬ 
punction ; “There is one Von’t sleep this might, 
along of our work,” thought he. 

At three next afternoon Mr. Hardie reappeared. 

He had gone up to town to change the form of 
the deposit:—He took care to think of it af a'de- 
posit still, the act of deposit having be8n complete, 
the withdrawal incomplete, and by no fault of his. 


• I 

for he liad offered it back ; but Fate and Accident 
had interposed—He Iuul converted the notes into 
gold direct, and the bills into gold through notes; 
tliia was like going into the* river > t$,hidc his 
trail. ,flcxt process : he turned ]iib gold into 
500/. notes ; and clmc flying Imuywith them. 

„ His return was greeted by Skfhnev with a sigli 
of relief. Hardie beard it, inUrpretcd it aright, 
and sent for him into the parlour : aud there told 
him, with a great affectation of frankness, wliat 
lie had done: then asked significantly if there 
was any news at Albion Villa. 

Skinner, in reply, told Mr. Hardie of the 
distress he had witnessed up at Albion Villa: 

“ And, sir,” said he, lowering his voice, “ Mr. i 
Alfred helped carry the body up-stairs.—It. is a i 
nice mess altogether, sir, when you come to j 
think.” i 

“ Ah! all the better,” was the cool reply; “ he j 
will be useful to let us knew what we want; be | 
will tell Jane, aud Jane me. You don’t think i 
be will live, do you?” \ 

“ Live! no : and then who will know the , 
money is here ?” 

“ Who should know ? Did not he say lie had ! 
just landed, and been shipwrecked? Ship- 1 
wrecked men do not bring fourteen thou¬ 
sand pounds, ashore.” The speaker’s eyes i 
sparkled i-Skinner ( watched him demurely. 

“ Skinner, said lie, 'solemnly, “ I believe my i 
daughter is right; and that Providence j 
really inteffcrA sometimes in the affairs of this j 
world: you knowhow I have struggled, to save j 
my family from disgrace ’and poverty: those ! 
struggles have failed in g great degree: but 
Heaven lap sce'u them, and saved this money 
‘from the soil, and dropped it into my very hands 
to retrieve my fortunes with. “ I must be grate¬ 
ful: speStl a portion of it iu charity ; and rear 
a noble fortune on the rest. Confound it all !* 
t And his crestfallen lountcaance showecT some 
ugly misgiving had flashed on Mm quite suddenly. I 
“ Whi^t, sir ? what ?” askeu Skinner, eagerly. I 
* “Thereceipt?!” 

I 

CHAPTER XXVI. ! 

! 

“ Tiie icceipt ? Qh, is that all ? you have got 
that,” said Skinner, very coolly. 

*“ What makes you think so ?” inquired the 
other, keenly. He ii^tantly suspected Skinner 
of having it. * j 
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“Why, sir, I saw it in his hand.” 

“Then it has got to Albion Villa; and we are 
ruined.” 

“No, no, sir ; you won’t hear me: I am sure 
I saw it fall out of his hand, when he was taken 
ill: and, I think, but 1 won’t be sure, he fell on 
it. Any Way, there was nothing in his hands 
whon I delivered him at Albion Villa; so it must 
be here : I dare say you have thrown it into a 
drawer or somewhere, promiscuously.” 

“ No, no, Skinner,” said Mr. Hardic, with in¬ 
creasing alarm: “it is useless for us to deceive 
ourselves : I was not throe minutes in the room, 
and thought of nothing buf getting to town and 
cashing the bills.” 

lie rang the boll sharply, and oi^ Betty coming 
in, asked her what she had done with that paper 
that wak~p«i the floor. 

“Took iWim and put it on the table, ?ir. This 
was it, I thinSc 1 *.. And she laid her finger upon 
a paper. * 

" No, no!” said Mr. Ilardie : “ the one I mean 
was much smaller than that.” 

“What,” said she, with that astonishing 
memory for trifles people have who never read, 
“ was it a little crumpled up paper ? lying by 
the basket ?” 

“ Yes! yes 1 that sounds like it.” 

“Oh, I put that into the basket.” 

Mr. Hardie’s eye fell directly on the basket, 
but it was empty. She caught his glance, and 
told him she had emptied it in the dust-hole as 
usual. Mr. Hardic uttered an angry exclama¬ 
tion. Betty, an old servant of his wife’s, re¬ 
sented it with due dignity by tossing her head as 
she retired. 

“There is no help for it,” said Mr. Hardic, 
bitterly i “we must go and grub in the dust-hole 
now.” 

“Why, sir, your name is not on it, after all.” 

“ What does that matter P A man is bound 
by Ihe act of his agent: besides* it is my form, 
and my initials are oi ipr Como.tet us put a 
good face on the thing.” And lie led the way to 
■the kitchen; and got up ? little jaa&h and asked 
the scullery maid if she could show Mr. Skinner 
and him the dust-hole. She ifSared, but obeyed, 
and the pair followed?!^. making merry. 

Tho dust-hole was empty. 

The girl explained: “ It is the daman’s day^> 
he came at eleven o’clock in the morning and 
carr’d all the dust away : and grnmb^d &t the 
paper and the bones, he did. So I- told him 
beggars mustn’t be choosers : just, like hi*- im¬ 
pudence ! w,hen hi gets it for nothing, and aeliff 
it for a mint outSkle the town.” The unwonted 
visitors left her in dead silence almost before she 
had finished her sentence. 

Mr. Hardie sat down in his parlour thoroughly 
discomposed; Skinner watched him furtively. 

At last the former broke out i “ This is the 
devil’s doing ; the devil ifi person. No intelli¬ 
gence nor ability can resist such luck, I almpst 
wish we had never meddled with it: we shall 
never feel safe never be fofe.” 


Skinner made light of the matter—treated the 
receipt as thrown into .the sea. “ Why, sir,” said 
he, “by this time it will havo found its way to 
that monstrous heap of ashes on the London 
road; and who will ever look (prit there? or 
notice it if they find it?” Hardie shook his 
head: “ That monstrous heap is all sold every 
year to the farmers. That Receipt, worth 
14,0001 to mo, will bo strewed on the soil for 
manure : then some farmer’s man, or farmer’s 
boy that goes to the Sunday-school, will read it, 
see Captain Dodd’s name, and bring it to Albion 
Villa, iu hopes of a sixpence : a sixpence. 
Heaven help the matt who docs a doubtful act, 
and leaves damnatory evidence, on paper, kicking 
about the world.” 

From that hour the casjf Ilardie carried iu his 
bosom, without a right to it, began to blister. * 

Hff thought of telling tlitf dustman ho luvcl lost 
a paper* and setting him to examine the moun¬ 
tain of ashes on the London road: but here 
caution stepped in; how could lie describe the 
paper without awakening curiosity mid defaming 
his>own end? He gave that up. It was belter 
to let the sleeping dog lie. 

Finally, he resolved to buy security in a world 
where after all one has to buy everything; so 
he employed an adroit agent, and quietly pur¬ 
chased that mountain, the refuse of all Bark- 
ington. But he felt so ill used, he paid for it iu 
his own notes; by this means the treaty reverted 
to the primitive form of barter:* ashes for rags. 

This transaction he concealed from his con¬ 
federate. < 

* When ho had completed it, lie was not yet 
secure; for another day had passed, and Cap¬ 
tain Dodd alive still. Men often recover from 
apoplexy, especially when they survive the 
first twenty-four hours. Should he live, he would 
not now come into any friendly arrangement 
with the man who had so nearly caused his death. 
So then good-by to the matrimonial combination 
Ilardie had at first relied on to patch his debt 
to Alfred, and Ids broken fortunes. Then as to 
keeping the monfcy and defying Dodd, that would 
be very difficult and dangerous; mercantile bills 
are tnu&aWc things:.and criminal prosecutions 
awkward ones. He Wnd himself in a sitnation 
'he could not see his way through by any mental 
effort; there were so many objections to every 
course, and so many to its opposite. *He walked 
among fires,” as the Latins say. But tho more 
he pondered on the pourse to be taken should 
Dodd live, the plainer did tliis dilemma stare him 
in tho face; cither ho must refund, ot fly tho 
country with another man’s money, and leave be¬ 
hind him the name of a thief. Parental love, 
and the remains of self-respect, writhed at this 
thought; and with these combined a sentiment 
less genuine, but by no means feeble • the love 
of reputation. So it was with a reluctant and 
siek heart he went to the shipping office, and 


* Or exchange ‘of commodities without the aid of 
money: see Homer, sod Welsh Villages, passim. 
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peered at the posters, to see when the next ship 
sailed for the United States. Still he did go. 

Intent on his own schemes, and expecting 
every day to be struck in front, he did not ob¬ 
serve that a man in a rusty velveteen coat followed 
him, and observed this act; and indeed all his 
visible acts. 

Another perplexity was, when he should break. 
There were objections to doing it immediately; 
and objections to putting it off. 

With all this the man was in a ferment: by 
day he sat waiting and fearing, by night he lay 
sleepless and thinking; and, though his stoical 
countenance retained its composure, the furrows 
deepened in it, and the iron nerves began to 
twitch at times, from strain of mind and 
want of sleep, and tjiat rack, suspense. Not a 
*uight that he did not awaken a dozen times-from 
his brief dozes with a start, and a dread’of ex¬ 
posure by some mysterious, unforeseen means. 

It is remarkable how truths sometimes flash ou 
men at night in hours of nervous excitement: it 
wAs in one of these nightly reveries David Dodd’s 
pocket-book flashed back upon Mr. Hardie. 
He saw it before Ms eyes quite plain, and on the 
inside of the leather cover a slip of paper pasted, 
and written on in pencil or palo ink, he could not 
recal winch. 

What was that writing? It might be the 
numbers of the notes, the description of the hills. 
Why had he not taken it out of the dying man’s 
pocket? » “Tool! fool!” he groaned; “to do 
anything by halves. 1 ’ 

Another night he got a far»severer shock. 
Lying in his bed dozing, and muttering, as usual, 
he was suddenly startled out of that uneasy 
slumber by three tremendous knocks at the 
street door. 

He sprang out of bed, and in his confusion 
made sure the officers of justice were come for 
him: he began to huddle*on his clothes witlea 
vague notion of flight. 

He had got on his trousers and slippers/ and 
was looking under his‘pillow for the fatal cash, 
when he heard Mmself calWU loudly and re¬ 
peatedly by name; but this time the sound 
came from the garden into which Ai# bedroom 
looked. He opened it very softly, in trepidation 
and wonder, which were speedily doubled By 
wkat met bis eyes; for there, right in front of, 
his windtfw, stood an unearthly figure ; corre¬ 
sponding in every particular to that notion of a 
ghost in which we are rejred, and which, when 
our nerves are healthy, wo can ridicule as !t de¬ 
serves; but somehow it is never cleaned out of’ 
our imagination so thoroughly as it is out* of our 
judgment! 

The figure was wMte as a sheet, and seemed 
supernaturally tall; and it cried out in a voice 
like a wennded lion's, “ You villain* you 
Hardie! give me back my money: my fourteen 
thousand pounds. Give me my children’s money, 
or may your children die before.your eyes* give 
me my darlings’ money; or may thl qtemal ourse 
of God light on you and yours, you scoundrel!” I 


And the figure kneeled on the grass, and re¬ 
peated the terrible imprecation almost in the 
same words; that Hardie shrank back, and, re¬ 
solute as he was, cowered with superstitious awe. 

Rut this sentiment soon gave way to vulgar 
fears; the man would alarm the town. And in 
fact Mr. Hardie, in the midst of his agitation, 
was dimly conscious of hearing a window open 
softly, not very far from him. But it was a dark 
night. He put Ms head out in great agitation; 
and whispered, “ Hush! hush! And I’ll bring 
it you doiwn directly.” 

Internally cursing Ms hard fate, he got the 
fatal cash; put on hk coat: hunted for the key 
of the Bank parlour, and, having found it, went 
softly down the stairs, unlocked the door, and 
went to open the shutters. « 

At this moment Ms ear caught a,mdrmur; a 
low buazing of voipes in the garden. 

He naturally thought that Captain Dodd was 
Exposing him to some of the townspeople ; he 
was puzzled what to do; and, like a cautious 
man as he was, remained passive, but on the 
watch. 

Presently the voices were quiet, and he heard 
footsteps come very slowly towards the window 
at wMch he stood, and then make for the little 
gate. On this he slipped into the kitchen, which 
faced the street, and got to a window there, and 
listened. His only idea was to catch their inten¬ 
tions, if possible, and meet them accordingly. 
He dared not open the window; for above him 
on the pavement lie saw a female figure half 
standing, half crouching: but soon that figure 
rushed wildly out of his sight to meet the foot¬ 
steps, and then he ventured to open the window, 
and, listening, heard cries of despair, and a young 
heartbroken voice say her father was dead. 

“ Ah!—that is all right,” muttered Hardie. 

Still even this profound egotist was not yet 
so hardened, but that he felt one chill of horror 
at himself for*the thought; a passing chill. 

He listened and Ijstdtaed; and by-and-by he 
heard the slow feet recommence their journey, 
amidst soli! anjl sigh^; and those sorrowful feet, 
aud tho sobs and sighs of Ms causing, got fainter 
and fainter, restated, and .left Mm in quiet pos¬ 
session of the fourteen tlmttsand pounds he had 
brought down to give it up*: two minutes ago it 
,was not wejth as many pence to Mm. 

He drew a long breath of relief. “ It is mine; 
I arifftuiieep it. It is tie will of Heaven.” 

Poor Heaven t * 

He went, to his bml again, and by absolute 
1 effort composed himself, and fletcrajincd to sleep. 
And in faefc he was just ^topping off, when 
suddenly he started wide awake again: for it 
reourred to him vividly that a window in Ms 
house had opened, while David was cursing 
Mm and demanding Ms children’s money. 

Whose # window ? 

Half a dozen peddle and more slept ou that 
syie of the house. 

Whole window could it be ? 

He walked among ires. , 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A little crowd of persons stood in front of 
the old Bank, looking half stupified at the 
shutters, and at a pieco of paper pasted on them 
announcing a suspension, only for a month or so, 
and laying the blame on certain correspondents 
not specified. 

So great was the confidence inspired by the 
old Bank, that many said it would come round, 
it must borne round, in a month: but other of 
Mr. Hardie’s unfortunate clients recognised in 
the above a mere formula to let them down by 
degrees: they had seen many statements as hope¬ 
ful end in a dividend of sixpence in the pound. 

Before the day closed, the scene at the Bank 
door was heartrending: respectabl* persons, re¬ 
duced tqpaupcrisfn in that one day, kept arriving 
and tellingHheir fellow-sufferers their little all 
was with Hftsdie, and not hirfg before tfiem but 
the workhouse orthe almshouse: ruined mother^ 
came and held up their ruined children for the 
Banker to see; and the doors were hammered at, 
and the house as well as the Bank was beleaguered 
by a weeping, wailing, despairing crowd. 

But, like an idle wave beating on a rock, all 
this human misery dashed itself in vain against 
the Banker’s brick walls and shutters, hard to 
them as his very heart. 

The next day they mobbed Alfred and hissed 
him at the back door. Jane was too ashamed 
and too frightened to stir out. Mr. Hardie sat 
calmly putting the finishing stroked to his fabri¬ 
cated balance-sheet. 

’ Some innocent and excited victims went to the 
mayor for redress; to the aldermen, the magis¬ 
trates: in vain. 

Towards afternoon the Banker’s cool contempt 
""for his benefactors, whose lives he had darkened, 
received a temporary check; a heavy stone was 
flung at the Bank shutters: this ferocious blow 
made him start, and the place rat jle: it was the 
signal for a shower; .and presently tick, tink, 
went the windows of the louse, and m came the 
stones starring the mirrors, upsetting the chairs, 
denting the papered walls, 1 chippfng’thc mantel¬ 
pieces, shivering the bell-glasses and statuettes, 
and strewing the room with curty pebbles, and 
painted fragments, ancf glittering ruin. 

Hardie winced: tins was the sort of appeal to 
touch him. But soon he recovered his sang 1 
froid: “Thank you,” said he, “I’m much oljjiged 
to you; now I’m in the right and yifd* are in 
tlfe wrong.” And he put himself under pro- 
tectiofi'bf the police; and'fee’d them so royally, 
that they were zeglous on his behalf, and rough 
and dictatorial eved with those who thronged the 
place only to moan and lament and holdup their' 
ruined children: “ You must move on, you .Mi¬ 
sery,” said the Police. And they were right; 
Misery gains nothing by stopping the way; no¬ 
thing by bemoaning itself. , * 

But xjfjhe Banker, naturally egotistical, and 
now entirely wrapped in his own plans, andfeafi, 
and well-earned torments, was deaf to the anguish 
of his clients/there were others in his house who 


felt it keenly and deeply. Alfred and Jane were 
heartbroken: they sat band in hand in a little 
room, drawn closer by misfortune; and heard 
the groans at their door; and the tears of pity 
ran down their own cheeks hot with shame; and 
Alfred wrote on the fly-leaf of his “Ethics” a 
vow to pay every shilling his father owed these 
poor people—before he died. It was like him, 
and like his happy age; at which the just and 
the generous can command, in imagination, the 
means to do kindred deeds. 

Soon he found, to his horror, that he had seen 
but a small per-centage of the distress his father 
had caused ; the greater griefs, as usnal, stayed 
at home : behind the gadding woes lay a terrible 
numberof silent, decent, ruined homes, and broken 
hearts, and mixed sorrows to unmerited, so com-, 
plicated, so piteous^ and so f cruel, that he was 
ready to tear his hair to know them and not be 
able lo relieve them instantly. ' 

Of that mere sample I give a mere sample; 
divine the bulk then; and revolve a page of 
human history often turned by the people, but roo 
little studied by statisticians and legislators. 

Mr. Esgar, a respectable merchant, had heavy 
engagements, to meet which his money lay at the 
old Bank. Living at a distance he did not hear 
the news till near dinner-time: and lie had 
promised to take his daughters to a ball that 
night. Ho did so; left them there; went home, 
packed up their clothes and Valuables, and next 
day levanted with them to America, taking all 
the money he could scrape together in London:. 
and so he passed his ruin on to others. Esgar 
was one of those who wear their honesty long; 
but loose : it was his first disloyal act in busi¬ 
ness : “ Dishonesty made me dishonest,” was 
his excuse. Valeat quantum. 

John Shaw, a steady footman, had saved and 
saved, from twenty-one years old to thirty-eight, 
for “Footman’s Paradise,” a public-house. He 
was „now engaged to a comely bafinaid, who 
sympathised with him therein, and he lmd just 
concluded a bargain for the " Rose and Crown” in 
the suburbs. Unluokily—for him—the money 
had not ljeen paid over. The blow fell: he lost 
his all; not*lbis mone/only, but his wasted life. 
Ee could not be 21 again; so he hanged himself 
within forty-eight hours, and was buried by the 
parish, grumbling a little, pitying none. 

James and Tetcr Gilpin, William Scott, and 
Joel Paton, were poor fishermen, and Anglo- 
Saxqp heroes; that’s heroes with an eye to the 
main chance; they risked their lives at sea to 
save atship and get safyage; failing there they 
risked their lives all the same, like fine .fellows as 
they were, to save the crew. They succeeded, 
but ruined their old boat. A subscription was 
rawed}. and prospered" so, that a boat-builder 
built them anew one on "tick, price "eighty-five 
pounds; and the publicans said, “Drink, boys, 
drink; the su -eription will,cover all: it is up 
to 120 already.” . The subscription money was 
swallowed vith the rest,‘and the Anglo-Saxon 
heroes hauled to prison. 
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Old Betty bad a horror of the workhouse. To' 
save her old age from it she had deposited her 
wages in the Bank for the last twenty years 
and also a little legacy from Mr. Hardie’s 
father. She now went about the house of her 
master and debtor, declaring she was sure he 
would not rob her, and, if ho did, she Would 
never go into the poot-house. “ I’ll go out. 
on the common, and die there. Nobody will 
miss me. n 

The next instance led to consequences upon 
consequences : and that is my excuse for telling it 
the reader somewhat mor« fully than Alfred 
heard it. 

Mrs. Maxley, one night, found something 
rough at her feet.in bed. “ What on earth is 
this?” daidslie. 

“ Never ypu mind,” said JHoxley : “cay it’s 
my breeches Twhat then P” 

“ Why what on earth does the man put his* 
breeches to bed fcfr P” 

“ That is my business,” roared Maxley, mid 
whispered dryly, “ “tain’t for you to wear ’em, 
howsever.” 

This little spar led to his telling her he had 
drawn out all their money : but, when she asked 
the reason, he snubbed her again, indirectly; 
recommended her sleep. 

The fact is, the small-clothes were full of bank 
notes ; and Maxley always followed them into 
bed now, for fear of robbers. « 

The Bank broke on® Tuesday: Maxley dug 
on impassive; and when curious people came 
about him to ask whether he was a loser, lie used 
to inquire very gravely, and dwelling on every 
syllable, .“Do—yen—see—anything—green—in 
this here eye ?” 

Friday was dnb day; the olubsmenmet at the 
“Greyhound” and talked over their losses. 
Maxley sat smoking complacently; and, when 
his turn came to groan, he said dryly i "I draad 
all mine a week afore. '(Erclamatioie.) I had 
a kinkling: my boy Jack fie wrote to me from 
Canada as how Hardies wys rotten qpt there : 
now these here Bankers they be lixe an oak tree: 
they do go at the limbs/irst, and then at the heart.” 

The club was wroth f “ What f you went and 
made yourself safe and nhver gave any of us a 

chance! Was (that neighbourly P was that- 

clubbable?” 

To a hailstorm of similar rcproachesyAUxley 
made but one reply : “ ’Twarn’t my business to 
take caeg o’ vou." He addpd, however, a little 
sulkily ! “I was laid for slander once : soalded 
dog fears lue-warnt yafccr.” 

“Oh,” said one, “I don’t believe htoa. He 
puts a good face on it; but his nine hundred is 
gone along with ourn.” 

“’Taiu’t gone far, then.” With this he put 
his hand in his pocket, and after some delay 
psafed eut a nice new crisp lioto and held it np : 
“ Whi^'is that P I ask the company.” <■ 

“ Looks hke a ten pun note, James.” 

“Well, the.bulk ’grees*>with the sample; I 


knows where to find eight score and nine to 
i match this here.” 

| The note wsb handed round : and on inspec- 
{jon each countenance in turn wore a malicious 
smile; till at last Maxley, surrounded by grinning 
faces, felt uneasy. 

“ What be ’e all grinning 'at like a litter o’ 
Chessy cats? waru’t yo ugly enough without 
showing of your rotten teeth P’ 

" Haw! haw!” 

“Better say ’tain’t money at all, but only a 
wench’s curl papers” and he got up and 
■snatched it fiercely out of the last inspector’s 
hand. “ Yo can’t run yoUt- rigs on me," said he. 

“ What an if I can’t read words, I can figures; 
and I spelt the ten out on every one of them,, 
afore I’d take it.” e. , 

A loud and general laugh greeted this boast. 

Theii Maxley snatched nf> liis hat in great 
wrath, and some anxiety, and went out, followed 
by a peal. 

In five minutes he was at home; and tossed 
the note into his wife’s lap. She was knitting^ry 
a fatthing dip. “Dame!” said he, controlling 
all appearance of anxiety, “what d’ ye call that ?” 

She took up the note and held it dose to the 
candle : “ Why, Jem, it is a ten pound note, one 
,of HardieV—«r* teas." 

“Then what were those fools laughing atP” 
And he told her all that 'had happened. 

Mrs. Maxley dropped hor knitting and stood 
np trembling: “Why yon told me yon had got 
our money all safe out?” 

“ Well, and SO I have, ye foolish woman;” and 
lie"drew the whole packet out of his pocket and 
flung them fiercely on the table. Mrs. Maxley 
ran her finger and eye over them, and uttered a 
scream of anger and despair : 

“ These! these be all Hardie’s notes,” she 
cried; “ and what vally be Hardie’s notes whoa 
Hferdies be broke P” * 

Maxley staggered as if lie had been*shot. 

Th‘e woman’s eyes flashed fury at him: “This 
is your work, ye born idiot: ‘mind your own 
business,’ says you: you must despise your 
wedded wife, that has more brains in her finger 
than you^iaOe in all your great long useless oar- 
case: y on must have your secrets: one day poison, 
another day beggary: you have ruined me, yon 
diavc murdered me: get out of my sight 1 for if 
I find a knife, I’ll put it in you, I will." And in 
her ungovernable passion, she actually ran to the 
dresser for a knife: at which Maxley caught np 
n chafr and lifted it furiously above his head to 
'(ling at her. 

Luokily the man had tfiore self-command than 
.the woman; he dashed tho chair furiously on the 
floor, and ran out of the house. 

He wandered about half stupid: and presently 
his feet took him mechanically round to his 
garden. He pottered about among his plants, 
looking at them, inspecting them closely, and 
senroe'seemg them. However;'he covered np one 
or two, and anuttered, “ I*think there will be a 
frost to-qight: I think'there will be a frost.” 
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Then his legs seemed to give way. He sat down to b3 duped in matters of plain morality. And 
and thought of his wedding-day: he began to so, unable to cure the wrongs he deplored, un¬ 
talk to himself out loud, as some people do in able to put his conseienoe into his pocket, like 
trouble: “Bless her comely face,” said lie, “and Richard Hardie, or iuto his heart like Jane, he 
to think I had my arm lifted^ strike her, aftor wandered alone, or sat brooding and dejected: 
wearing her so long, and finding her good stuff and the attentive reader, if I am so fortunate as 
upon the whole. Well, thank my stars I didn’t, to possess one, will not be surprised to learn 
We must make the best on’t: money’s gone; that he was troubled too with dark mysterious 
but here’s the garden and our hands still: and surmises be half dreaded, yet felt it his duty, to 
’tain’t as if we were single to gnaw our hearts fathom. These and Mrs. Dodd’s loss by the 
alone: wedded life cuts grief a two. Let's make Bank combined to keep him out of Albion Villa, 
it up; and begin agaiu. Sixty, come Martinmas: lie often called to ask after Capluin Dodd, but 
■and Susan forty-eight: and I be amost weary of was ashamed to enter the house, 
turning moulds.” » * Now Richard Hardie’s anxiety to know whe- 

He went round to his front door. ther David was to die or live had not declined. 

There was a crowd round it; a busting but rather increased. If the latter, he was now 
t crowd, with all thei) faces turned towards his resolved to*fly to the United States with his 
door. booty, and cheat his alienated son alonguvith the 

He came at theif backs, and asked peevishly rest: l*c bad eome by degrees down to this. It 
what was to do now. Some of tijp women was on Alfred lie mid counted to'keep him in- 
shrieked at his voice. The crowd turned about; ‘formed of David’s stale: but, on his putting a 
and a soore of faces peered at him: some filled smooth inquiry, tjje young man’s face flushed 
With curiosity, some with pity. with shame, or anger, or something, and lie gave a 

"Lord help us!” said the poor man, “is there very short, sharp, and obscure reply. In reality 
any more trouble a foot to-day P Stand aside, he did not know much, nor did Sarah, his in- 
plcase; and let me know.” formant: for of late the servants had never been 

“ No! no !” cried a woman, “ don’t let him.” allowed to enter David’s room. 

“Not lot me go into my own house, young^ Mr. Hardie after this rebuff, never asked Alfred 
woman ?” said Maxley, with dignity: "be these again; but having heard Sampson’s name men- 
your manners P” tioned as Dodd’s medieal attendant, wrote and 

“Oh, James: I meant yon no ill. Poor man!” asked him to come and dine, next time ho should 
“Poor soul!” said another. visit Barkiqgton : “You will find me a fallen 

“SI and aloof!” said a strange man. “Who man,” said he; “to-morrow we resign our house 
has as good a right to bo there a» ho have?” and premises and furniture to the assignees, 
A lauc was made directly, and Maxley rusBed and go to live at a little furnished oottago not 
down between two rows of peering faces, with very far from your friends the Dodds. It is 
his knees knocking together, auJ burst into his called ‘ Shamrock Cottage.’ There, yhere wo 
own house. A scream from the women inside, have so little to offer besides a welcome, none 
as he entered, and a deep groan from the strong but true friends will eomoneav us; 'indeed, there 
man bereaved of his mate, told the tragedy. Poor are very few I should venture to ask for such a 
Susan Maxley was gone.* • proof of fidelity to your broken friend. 

She hack died of Breast-pang, within a minute • “R. H.” 

of his leaving her; and the last words of two The gofld-kearted£ampson«ent a cordial reply, 
faithful spouses were words of anger. and came to dinner St Shamrock Cottage. 

* Now aU Hardie wanted of him in reality was 

All these tilings, and many more less tragie, to know abouf David; so when Jane hod retired, 
but very deplorable, casnc to Alfred llardie’s and the decanter circulated, he began to^pump 
knowledge, and galled and afflicted him deeply, him by his vanity. I. understand,” said he, 
And several of these revelations heaped discrdfiit “ you have wrought o#e of your surprising cures 
high upon Richard Hardie, till the young mau., in this neighbourhood. Albion Jtilla!” 
bom with a keen sense of justice, and bred* Sampson shook his head sorrowfully: Mr. 
amongst honourable minds, began to shudder at Harti^js eyes sparkled : Alfred watoked him 
his own Patter. , keenlyand bitterly. , 

Herein he was alone: Jane, with the*affco- »“How pan I work a great cure afjjj those 
tiouate blindness of her sex, could throw lie# ass-ass-ins Short ana Osmond P Look, see! the 
arms round her father’s nook, and pity him for man had been wounded in thadiid, hud lost blood: 
Ms losses—by bis own dishonesty—and pity him. thin stabbed in the shoulder; and lost more 
most when some victim of his unprincipled con- blood.”—Both the Hardies uttered an ejaculation 
duet died, or despaired. “ Poor Papa will feel of unfeigned surprise.—“ So, instid of reeruit- 
tkis so deeply,” was her only comment 6u such ing the buddy thus exhausted of the great 
occasions. liquid material of all repair, the profissionai oss- 

Alfred was not sorry she could take this view; ass-in dame and enlausted Mm worse i stabbed 
and left he* unmolested to confound blapk-with Jiim while he slept; stabbed him unconscious, . 
white, and wrong with right; at "affection’s the- stabbed him in a vein: and stole more blood from 
tates: but Ms owu trainftd understanding was not Mm. Wasn’t thataenoughP No! the routine 
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of profissional ass-ass-ination liad but begun; sucb a marriage would have been your utter ruin, 
nixt they stabbed him with cupping needles, However, I conclude after what Dr. Sampson 
and so stole more of his life-blood. And they has told us, you have resigned it on other grounds, 
were goen from their stabs to their bites, goen Jane, my dear, Captain Dodd, I am sorry to say, 
to leech his temporal arteries, and so hand him is afflicted. He ha^gone mad.” , 
to the sixton.” _ " Gone mad ?! oh, how shocking! What will 

“ Bat you came in and saved him,” cried Alfred, become of his poor children ?” She thought of 
“ I saved his life,” said Sampson, sorrowfully: Edward first. 

“ but life is not th’ only good thing a manmay be “ We have just heard it from Sampson. And 
robbed of,by those who steal his life-blood, and I presume, Alfred, you are not so far gone as to 
so impoverish, and water, the contints of the insist on propagating insanity, by a marriage with 
vessels of the brain.” his daughter.” 

“ Doctor Sampson,” said Alfred, “ what do At this conclusion, which struck her obliquely, • 
you mean by these mystcriovs words ? you alarm though aimed at Alfred, Jane sighed gently; and 
me.” her dream of earthly happiness seemed to melt 

“ What, don’t you know ? Haven’t they told away, 
you ?” 4 But Alfred ground his te^th, and replied with 

“ No, I have not had the courago to enter the great bitterness and emotion: “ I think, sir, 

house sinoer the Bank-” he stopped jp con- you are the last man who ought to congratulate 

fusion. . ' yourself pn the affliction that has fallen on 

“ Ay, I understand,” said Sampson: “ how- that unhappy family I aspire to enter, all the 


ever, it can’t be hidden now— mere that now they have calamities for me to 

“ He is a. maniac.” "* share-” (- 

“ More fool you,” put in Mr. Ilardic, calmly. 

Sampson made this awful announcement —“ J"or I much fear you are one of the causes 
soberly and sorrowfully. of that calamity.” 

Alfred groaned aloud, and even his father ex- Mr. Hardic assumed a puzzled air: “ I don’t 
perienced a momentary remorse; but so steady sec bow that can be: do you, Jenny? Sampson 

had been the progress of corruption, that he felt fold us the causes: a wound on the head, a 

almost uumixed joy the next instant: and his wound in the arm, bleeding, cupping, &c.” 


keenwitted son surprised the latter sentiment 
in bis face, and shuddered with disgust. 
Sampson went on to say that he believed the 


“There may be other causes Dr. Sampson lias 
not been told of—yet.” 

“Possibly. I really don’t know what you 


poor man had gone flourishing a razor; and Mrs. allude to.” k 

Dodd had said “ Yes, kill me, David: kill the The son fixed his eyes on the father, and 
mother of your children,” and never moved: leaned across the table to him, till their faces 
which feminine, or in other words irrational, be- nearly met. * 

haviour, Bad somehow disarmed him. But it “The foubteen thousand rouses, sib.” 
would not happen again : his sister had come; a 
sensible, resolute woman. She had signed the 
order, and Osmond and he the certificates, and 
he was gone to a private asylum. .“Talking of 
that,” said Sampson, rising suddenly, "J. must go 
and give them a word of cbmfort; for they are 
just breaking their hearts at parting with him, 
popr things: I’ll be back in an hovfr.” * 


BEWICK’S BIRDS. 


As,, according to Charles Lamb, there are 
Biblia Abiblia—Books that are no Books—so 
also indubitably there are Books which are 

--- ^ ,u »u uuux. "P» “peoiallj Booh. Of these, Bewick’s 

On his departure, Jane returned and made the P ut K la 0I l e t ic moat l) re cious to a genuine 
tea in the dining-room’:.they lived like that now. book- over, rfhvays supposing that-the genuine 

Mr. Ilardie took it fyoiu Ins favourite’s little 13 als ° a lo J cr « at “®- Ttcr ° 13 

white hand, and smiled on her:‘he should not “‘“V^bo has set forth natural history so cap- 
i i n *. a • i j pi rV ij /uvatingly as Bewick; and that, not because of 
have to go to a fermguland afteraU: Who would f the dr * y bones 6fa t ’ exti but through'the art 

!£*"* irt a V l rave . a ^ ba which Horace says brings objects before the 

housands ? He sipped his tea luxuriously, and faithful eyes—the pictorial art. And in a double 
iucsenlfy delivered himseif thus, with biand sejf- way. ’His birds themselves are admirable, 
satisiaelKm : • perfect in shape and attitude, glossy of feather. 

My dear Alfred, some time ago you wished and placed characteristically on bough, rock, or 
to marry a young My without fortune.; you marsh-encircled island; but, besides, thev are 
thought that I had a large one :_and you ex- served up with a garnish of vignettes, or tail- 
pected me to supply all deficiencies. You did pieces, wliioh sometimes admirably illustrate 
fiOi overrate my parental feeling ; but you did bird-life 1 and bird-habits; at others, relieve the 
my means : I would have done this for you, and monotony of the subject by a dash into human 
with pleasure, but for _my own coming’ misfor- life, a dash at human follies, a dash into the 
tunes. As it was, I said‘No.’ And, when you highest^ realms of humour. It is more par- 
demanded, somewhat peremptorily, my reasons, ticularly in tljiS last aspect of p genial artist that 
I said, ‘trust me.’ Well, ypu see I was right: we would now chiefly regard Thomas Bewick. 
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If we mistake not, his immortality and fame is in 
the woodcuts that accompany his History of 
British Birds. To be sure his golden eagle is 
a line fellow; his wren is a nice little bobbing 
bird; his peacock has almost colour in the eyes 
of his tail; his swan, and, above all, his scaup- 
duck, breasts the waters proudly. Doubtless, 
also, Bewick’s text, though not equal to the 
writing of White of Selborne, shows the lover 
of nature; and, when odd birds have come into 
our garden, we have looked them up successfully 
in Bewick, and have got kuowl'edge about them; 
but it is not on these accounts that we value 
our large-copy two-\wlulhed edition of the birds, 
1797-1804, first edition, with the wicked piece 
of humour in it, which was decent ly modified after 
a few copies had bjen drawn, and which is- dear 
to a Bibliolater as proving the first edition. We 
value our Bewickbecause nowhere else d» we find 
within the compass of two volumesysuck a full 
and quaint pictorial exhibition of a lively fancy/ 
of a half-mournful satiric vein, of an acquaint¬ 
ance with nature; such vivid proofs that the 
artist has been on many a lonely moor, has leant 
his ear in many a solitary place, has watched 
the wild, the farm-house, the snow-storm, the 
wimpling brook, and the ocean, at hours when 
no eye but his was watching ; has caught animal 
motion and passion in the act of moving ami 
feeling, and has struck such a rapid diapason of 
human life from infancy to age, that to call him 
poet were not to exaggerate his achievements. 
So mu<5h for the individuality of performance 
which seems necessary to secure a man a niche 
in the temple of fame. But Bewick has a bold 
yet dearer than admiration on our personal 
regard. He has a place in our affections. These 
two volumes of his arc the same that lay on 
our father’s study-table; volumes to which we 
children—as sundry spots of ink, and one or two 
birds daubed with colour do testify—had access 
at leisure hours. What delicious winter efen- 
ings, now for ever gone! What knowledge, 
imbibed at a period when knowledge is stamped 
for ever on the mind—what glee, at a time when 
life is gleesomc—what wonderment, what images 
of things half fearful, what utter novelty of im¬ 
pression, are gathered »for us wiihiJl the dark 
morocco covers of those two books. Books? 
They are to us more than books! They %re 
part and parcel of ourself. Since the days when 
they ware published, wood-engraving, of whieli 
Bewick was the Captain Cook, has made voyages 
more intricate; but though Bewick’s woodcuts 
canuot, like some of obr time, be mistaken for 
steel engravings, their spirit and character, re* 
main unapproached; and, so far from thinking 
as we look at them, that our childish judgments 
erred through partiality, we build on the very 
power which took us captive afejsti impression¬ 


able age, # the truth, the poetry ofBewicwi Is not 
the genius which charms a child, genius indeed? 

Let us review some of the most rememberable 
of those delineations. At page 57, vd. i., at 
the bottom of- the text, there.is the^bdlatod 
traveller, going hofne. with bag oil back, and 
stick in hand, who recoils from the ugsome 


devils and long-necked monsters which the moon 
creates out of the trees and bushes before him. 
One very ugsome devil with goggling eyes, seems 
to hold up frightful claws, to bar tne traveller’s 
way. And how well the man’s whole attitude 
expresses doubt, perplexity, examination! His 
head peeps forward, his stick is ready to be 
raised. One sees that he does not quite believe in 
the reality of the visions, and does not decide whe¬ 
ther they be robbers,ordemons.or mere air. Here, 
as in many others of Bewick’s little drawings, 
the small space of a vignette appears, by manage¬ 
ment, to serve for the camera of a large picture. 

Now come our •favourite urchins, who have 
just built up on a gigantic spale, a snow-man, 

■ with a superb wig of snow, and a real pipe in 
his mouth. * One of the boys, chief artist we take 
it, is intently giving, from the elevation of a 
stool/the finishing touch to a par^of the figure; 
two others, clever at foundations, arc with sticks 
heaping up blocks of snow round the snow-man’s 
base, while two more—one ^blowing his fingers 
to warm them: the other with folded arms, like 
a connoisseur, oblivious of cold—are taking dif¬ 
ferent views of the superb achievement. Fields 
and a bill, covered with snow, lie beyond; and, 
before a snow-roofed cottage to the right, stands 
at gaze, a horse, whose neck and head admirably 
express that the white giant startles him. 

A capital tail-piece shows four boys in a cart— 
in whieli they manifestly have no business to be— 
hurled alonjj by a runaway horse with the reins 
ou his ncclr. A fifth boy lies just tumbled out 
on the ground, behind the cart. A barking dog 
snaps at the horse and aggravates iiis speed. 
The history is plain. The man who runs from 
the little inn behind, is a batcher, and master of 
the cart, horse, and dog. He had left the cart 
at the door, while he went into the public—only 
fastening the reins to the saddle; the boys had 
got into the cart with a row, the unusual weight 
and hubbub had set off the horse, and the weakest 
boy had tumbled out behind. The woman in 
the distafee, who lifts? up her arms in horror, 
is the mother of some of the tribe. Each coun¬ 
tenance of the foui boys in the cart iins a dif¬ 
ferent expression of alarm. One is especially 
good. Tne ulfchin is ryot bellowing like the 
others, but is looking careful, as if by clutching 
the cart he should Be tdile to stop the horse. 
A huckster on horseback, with panniers (page 9, 
vol. ii.), crossing a brook, whose hat is about to 
bevptjled off by the spring of a kite, whieli a 
boy ana two others behind him are tugging qt— 
probably just to effect that object —-m also a 
good tail-piece. TBfc horseman evideuTly thinks 
it is the wind which attack^ his*hat, for every¬ 
thing denotes a windy day. One boy holds lus 
hat on his head: another, whose hair is blown 
about, in bis baud. There is no need to parti, 
cularise more of the vignettes in which boys and 


Birds plenty of cheerful representations of little 
..roops of cnildren sailing tiny ships on forest 
pools, or engaged in preiika of broad fun which 
nave in them as muth mischief ce merriment. 
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Rasa on to Bewick’s vein of satire. Look 
at the old fellow, at the head of the preface, 
volume two, who is saying an elaborate grace 
over his bowl of scraps. Such is hie fervour, 
that his uplifted hands and shut eyes arc with, 

• drawn from things terrestrial, to the extent that 
a lean cat is quietly absorbing the spolia opima 
during the lengthy oration. Is not this a capital 
sermon to the “unco’ good,” whose religion never 

Gits them to attend to the true matter in 
, whose house is going to rack and ruin, 
while they are sending out missions to Borio* 
boola-gah ? Besides, the old fellow is a hypo- 
wita even to himself. You ree that stampedi in 
every line of hb face. At the end of the same 
preface is a kindred hint to the silly whose feith, 
is reasonless. One old blind man edrries on his 
back another old blind man, and is himself con¬ 
ducted by a'cjog, which has led them botfc into 
a ouagmire. , ‘ 

How well the next vignette carries on the 
artist’s train of thought 1 An old mau upon a 
panuiered old horse, stops bewildered in a pelt¬ 
ing storm, just where two roads divide. The 
guide-post, pointing two different ways, is half 
blown down, and its lettering has been long 
illegible. The horse stands stock-still upon 
his huge feet: the old man raises bis stick, 
bnt doubts whether he shall strike—for whither 
is his horse to go P The expression of wind, 
rain, cloud, and dimness in the landscape, is 
worthy of David Cox. 

One sad satiric touch recurs from time to 
time in Bewick; the various exhibition of a 
memorial stone, half-sunk and half-defaced. At 
page eighty-seven, in the first volume, a donkey 
is manifesting much contempt for a squaro 
pillar, on which you only make out the words, 
,r Battle . . . Splendid Victory .., Immortal.” 
At jpngc two hundred and two, same volume, we 
find an old man leaning on his stink to contem¬ 
plate a gravestone, on which (tins time plainly) 
is engraved: « 

Vanitea . 

VanifcntunV 

Omnia 

Vanitas.* 1. 

A roofless church is .behind. *A boy joyously 
drives a hoop on the right 1'and of the picture. 
Iu volume two, page- tw6 hundred and forty- 
five, a-church on a rook, a dilapidated church¬ 
yard, form the foreground to a desolate tossing, 
cloud-backed ocean. Ypu see that tho*?(wan 
gains upon the land. Immediately before you 
is a brqfcpn headstone, on one portioq of whi^h 
is ‘ * 

“ This stone 
wds erected 
. to perpetuate 

the memory , 

of- 


On the other: 


Gustos Rotul 
of the county 
of- 


A seagull is perched upon the first, fragment. 
Other satiriu touches haa ( Bcwick. We nev 


look at the lean sheep caught in the brambles, 
utterly denuded of the front part of his fleece, 
and—as you see—about to lose the hinder por¬ 
tion also, struggling, and accomplishing, his 
destiny by struggling, without thinking of a 
wretch in Chancery. A lawyer-like raven is ap¬ 
propriately waiting the poor beast’s end. 

Gluttony and carelessness arc favourite sub¬ 
jects of satire with Bewick. The first, rather 
too coarsely flagellated for the taste of our age: 
the latter admirably shown up in many vignettes. 
Bear witness the thriftless washerwoman, who 
on tiptoo is hanging some of her linen on a 
line, while she omits to observe that her fowls 
are playing strange havoc with the shirts and 
towels spread on the ground behind her baok. 
Bear witness, again, the spirited representation 
of the man with his water-cart, who, while 

Sing with a crony who isopoinling to some 
p objpet, lets the water that should gladden 
.the lonely cottage on the moor, run out of the 
unspigoted barrel behind him. Then how plainly 
the dog, which has upset the pot-au-feu over bis 
sealdqd legs, is howling out in agony, “ Meddle 
not with what concerns you not. 

There is another class of woodcuts iu Be¬ 
wick’s Birds which deals with the superna¬ 
tural. How those diabolical fancies used to 
thrill us children! hi a moon-piece, a man, 
whose attitude always recals to us a scene 
iu Milman’s Fazio, is lifting on. his shoulders 
a heavy sack—with nothing lawful in it, to be 
sure, for the devil is helping to hoist up the 
burden with a pole. In another vignette, the 
devjl is driving 4 a man (is it the same man?) 
ia a cart, so 'as to bring him nearly under 
a gallows, with a noose for his neck ready hang¬ 
ing. The horse soents danger, and holds back 
with stiffened legs. In a third devil scene, the 
fiend,, perched and half reclining on a high rock, 
lorgnette in hand, is spying at a wonderfully 
indicated crowd assembled round a gallows in 
the distance, from which hangs the body of a 
man (is it always the same man?), evidently just 
hoisted up. Though not supernatural, another 
vignette had a mysterious interest for us iu the 
old childish days. By a half-clouded moon, 
which cash, strong, shadows, a man is journey¬ 
ing. on with a coffin-shaped coffer on his back— 
a ojffer thus lettered: 

A " 

/’ , Wonderful , 

Fish. 

In qll these representations Bewick displays a 
rare and marvellous power of expressing, by a 
lew strokes, action, motion, character, scenery. 

Other illustrated works Bewick has given 
to the world. His Animals, and his Fables 
Of JEsop, are veil known, and no collector 
of Bewpck’s books would like to be with¬ 
out them. But The Birds are tiis opus 
magnum. That he himself knew this, and con¬ 
sciously assembled all his best thoughts,, aud 
fprms If delineation, in the ort» work, which he 
meant to ho jus passport to posterity, who can 
doubt ? $o we felt in looking over a lately pub- 
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lislied Memoir of Tkojpaa Bawiok, ombelliahcd 
by numerous wood engravings from, his band. 
In the vignettes there is a singular absence of 
Bewick’s beyt qualities—precision and propor¬ 
tion. They seem to be, and no doubt were, 
essays of a youthful genius, struggling towards 
perfection through failure. Death—a skeleton 
drawn in a sledge over snow by reindeer—is a. 
good conception, but the reindeer are,, propor¬ 
tionally, much too small. In one page, we find 
a goose too large for its neck; and, in another, a 
, donkey-foal too small for the beehives behiud 
it; in a third, is a cat with a mouse under her 
paw. fussy looks like a stuffed pussy. 

Yet, all these things are interesting; just as 
Dr. Johnson’s epitaph on a duck is interesting. 
• They show genius* m the act of crystallising. 
At the end of tlys new volume are delineations 
of British fishes, to which the above remarks do 
not apply. They are evidently the ]Jroductions t 
of Bewick’s best time; while looking at them,* 
one cannot help wishing that the British fishes 
iftul grown into a book. What fellows are the 
bream, and the John Dory! How admirably 
has the artist caught the fleshy character of 
the tench ! How evidently the samlet or brand¬ 
ling is of the fish, fishy! Looking at him, one 
almost smells fish. The chapter concerning 
the art of engraving in wood, is interesting not 
merely to those who practise it, but to every ad¬ 
mirer of the delightful art with which John 
Leech's* life-like drawings have made us all 
familiar. Bewick relates his difficulties in the 
outset, and the time and thought it cost him 
“ before anything like an approach towards per¬ 
fection could be arrived at.” In this chapter, 
we have the secret of Bewick’s truth, nature, 
and freshness. With but slender means in his 
hands, he thought out all the rest for himself. 
He says: “ It never entered my head that it was 
a branch of art that would stand pre-eminen1»for 
utility ;”^ind again he tells us : “ No vain notions 
of my arriving at any eminence ever passed 
through my mind; and the sole stimulus with 
me was the pleasure I derived from imitating 
natural objeots, and I had no other patterns to go 
by ” What a true picture of a s$*l artist’s 
work 1 Then Bewick tills us than from looking 
at woodcuts by Albert Durer, ho learnt or re¬ 
discovered a mode of effecting what in the art is 
called “ cross-hatching,” which means crossing 
lines, lilfe weft and woof. By impressions from 
two blocks, he produced (the desideratum) clear 
cross-hatching ; but he* dismissed this mode as 
“ not producing any additional beauty or colorn- 
beyond the effect produced by plain parallpllines. 
By employing other prdbesses, which are minutely 
detailed, Bewick seems to have attained the de* 
sirable end of making wood-blocks so durable 
that nine hundred thousand impressions gf a deli¬ 
cate one*—a view of Newcastle—were printed 
off, without perceptible diminution of effect. 
And, continues afoot-note, “ as evidence of this, 
it is impossible to distinguish the cuts int&ducejl 
into the last edition* of Birds frfinj those previ¬ 
ously published. This is due to the system 
peouliar to Thomas Bewick, of lowering all the 


more delicate parts." r Header, did you ever see 
a woodcut in its original block? If not,you 
will be surprised and delighted, on a first view, 
to see what a beautiful object it is. 

Altogether, the public may be glad of the 
volume, and, as regards the literary part of it, 
particularly pleased. For it is an autobiography 
(who does not love an autobiography ?) showing 
Bewick, the man, in a charming aspect. Hu 
early life, his boyish scrapes, his gradual growth 
of character, his first essays in drawing- 
all delightfully, because naturally, told. The 
reader lias before ^im the kind simple upright 
nature of the man; the love for field sports, 
tempered by such tender hnlnanity that, even 
for the pifrposes of the pencil, to kill a bird 
was painful to him. Bewidk’s pedestrian tour 
to Cumberland, Carlisle, &c., proceeding to 
Edinourgli, Glasgow, .and the Highlands of 
Scotland, is a pleasant piece of travel. In it 
one sees the careful Northumbrian turn of mind 
geuialiscd, and assimilating with Scotch hos¬ 
pitality as well as Scotch shrewdness. A pre¬ 
sentiment of coming sorrow, by the death of 
his father, mother, and sister, felt by Bewick 
suddenly, while gaily sliding on the ice at 
Ovingham, is very remarkable. 

As Bewick gets old, he becomes fond of moral 
reflections, and not a little addicted to aged 
prosing; but still it is Bewick who. writes, and 
the old-fashioned picture of an old-fashioned 
mind is. characteristic, and appropriate to the 
close of that calm career. Few who have loved 
the man in his works, can look at the Last vig¬ 
nette in the Memoir, which is also the last that 
Bewick ever out in wood, without something of 
the tender regret with which one might regard 
the headstone of a departed friend. 

The headstone, in this instance, is, as a note 
informs us, a view of Cherryburn (Bewick’s 
birthplace), with Mickley Bank in the distance, 
and a funeral procession descending the sloping 
pasture Upwards the boat, waiting to convey it 
across the Tyne to the last resting-place of the 
family at Ovingham. 

M * 


TWO SONETS ON A CHURCH. 

This is the fortune certain Church: 

To put away perversely frifln her eyes 
The gloritus charter of her liberties, 

Which vindicates the right of honest search, 
An^fjtU a timorous anger to besmirch 
Those of her servants to whom God gave brains. 
And grace to use them. But behold her gains! 

So will sho* bo left laggard intthe lurch 
Of healthy progress; stagnant though the place 
Of Heaven is action; void of leaf and bloom, 
Thouglf these work over up iu Nature's loom: 

And, since sho does not know an honest mun- 
When she has got. him, she; in her dry schools, 

At lost will garner none but knaves and fools. 

• a It. 

Tet in that Church dwells not the narrow fault 1 
dShe is not built nor founded narrowly : 

In her first birthright is a grandeur free, 

A mighty strength to%ear the strong assault 
Of growing knowledge; strength that need not halt 


a. 
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"When the World marches .onward! Like a tree, 

She lives and grows: no earthly building she 
That fears the crumble of old arch and vault! 

•Tis some, who to her service minister, 

Who feign a Church themselves, have subtly 
planned 

A flimsy thing of gloom and gossamer, 

From which they fence the light and truth’s rough 
hands, 

Because they most succeed, when men most err, 

To seek through fogs the fatness of the land. 

, THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

Before the waitress had shut the door, I 
had forgotten how many stage-conches she saitf 
used to cjiauge houses m the town every day. 
But it was of little moment; any high number 
would do as^well as anotlien It had been a 
great stagc-coachiiig town in the great stage- 
coaching times, ana the ruthless railways had 
killed and buried ft. 

The sign of the house was the Dolphin’s 
Head, why only head, I don’t know; for the 
Dolphin’s effigy at full length, and upside down— 
as a Dolphin is always bound to be when artisti¬ 
cally treated, though I suppose he is sometimes 
riglit side upward in his natural condition— 
graced the sign-board. The sign-board chafed its 
rusty hooks outside the bow-window of my room, 
and was a shabby work. No visitor could 
have denied that the Dolphin was dying by inches, 
but he showed no bright colours. He had once 
served another master; there was a newer 
streak of paint below him, displaying with in¬ 
consistent freshness the legend. By J. Mellows. 

My door opened again, and J. Mellows’s re¬ 
presentative came back. I had asked her what 
I could have for dinner, and she now returned 
with the counter question, what would I like ? 
As the Dolphin stood possessed of nothing that 
I do like, I was fain to yield to the suggestion 
of a duck, which I don’t like. J. Jlellows’s 
representative was a mournful young woman, 
with one eye susceptible of guidance, and one 
uncontrollable eye; which ‘latter* seeming to 
wander in quest of stage-coaches deepened the 
melancholy in which the Dolphiil was steeped. 

This young woman had shut the door on 
retiring again when I ’bethought, -me of adding 
to my order, the*words, “ with nice vegetables.” 
Looking out at the door tef give them emphatic 
utterance, I found her alteady in a statecrfftien- 
sive> catalepsy in the deserted gallery, picking 
her teelitowilh a pin. , ■ • 

At the Railway Station seven miles off, I had 
been the subject of* wonder when I ordered a 
fly in which to come here. And when l eave 
the direction “To the Dolphin's Head,” Ihad 
observed an ominous stare on tbe countenance 
of the Btrong young man in velveteen, who was the 
platform servant of the Company. He bad also 
called to rny driver at parting, ” All Ti-ight! 
Don’t lmng yourself when you get there, 
Geo-o-rge a sarcastic tone, for wKich I had 
entertained some transitory thoughts of report¬ 
ing him to the General Manager. 


I had no business in the town—I never have 
any business in any town—but I bad been 
caught by the fancy that I would come and look 
at it in its degeneracy. My purpose was fitly in¬ 
augurated by the Dolphin’s Head, which every¬ 
where expressed past coachfulness and present 
coacklessness. Coloured prints of coaches, start¬ 
ing, arriving, changing horses, coaches in the 
sunshine, coaches in the snow, coaches in the 
wind, coaches in the mist and rain, coaches on the 
King’s birthday, eoaches in all circumstances 
compatible with their triumph and victory, but 
never in tbe act of brenkiyg down or overturn¬ 
ing, pervaded tbs house. Of these works of 
art, some, framed and not glazed, had holes in 
them; the varnish of others had become so 
brown and cracked, that tiny looked like over- « 
done pie-crust; the designs of others were al¬ 
most obliterated by the flies of many summers. 
Broke’n glasses, damaged frames, lop-sided 
‘hanging, and consignment of incurable cripples 
to places of refuge in dark corners, attested the 
desolation of the rest. The old room on tfTc 
grourfd floor where the passengers of the 
Highflyer used to dine, had nothing in it but a 
wretched show of twigs and flower-pots in the 
broad window to hide the nakedness of the 
Ijnd, and in a corner little Mellows’s perambu¬ 
lator, with even its parasol-head turned de¬ 
spondently to the wall. The other room, where 
post-horse company used to wait while relays 
were getting ready down the yard, still-held its 
ground, but was as airless as 1 conceive a hearse 
to be ; insomuch that Mr. Pitt, hanging high 
against the partition (with spots on him like 
port wine, though it is mysterious how port 
wine ever got squirted up there), had good rea¬ 
son, for perking his nose and sniffing. The 
stopperless cruets on the spindle-shanked side¬ 
board were in a miserably dejected state: the 
anqjiovy sauce having ^prned blue some years 
ago, and the cayenne pepper fwith a sgoop in it 
like a small model of a wooden leg) having turned 
solid. The old fraudulent candles which were 
always being paid* for and never used, were 
burnt out at last; but their tall stilts of candle¬ 
sticks still lingered, and still outraged the 
human intellect by pretending to be silver. The 
mouldy old unreformed Borough Member, with 
his right hand buttoned up in the breast of bis 
noat, and bis back characteristically turned on 
bales of petitions from liis constituents, \^as there 
too; and the poker which never had been among 
the fire-irons, lest pgstWiorsc company should 
overst.fr the fire, was not there, as or old. 

* Pursuing my researches in the Dolphin’s Head, 

I found it sorely slirunkdb. When J. Mellows 
came into possession, he had walled off half 
the bar, which was now a tobacco-shop with its 
own entrance in the yard—the once glorious 
yard wliere the postboys, whip in hand and 
always buttoning their waistcoats at the lust 
moment, used to come rnnning forth to mount 
and avltfly. A “.Scientific Shoeing-Smith and 
Veterinary Sjufgeon,” had. farther encroached 
upon tiie yard; and a grimly satirical Jobber, 
j wno announced himself as having to Let A 
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neat one-liorse fly, and a one-horse cart,” had 
established his business, himself, and his family, 
iu a part of the extensive stables. Another 
part was lopped clean off from the Dolphin’s 
Head, and now comprised a chapel, a wheel¬ 
wright’s, and a Young Men’s Mutual Improve¬ 
ment and Discussion Society (in a loft): the 
whole forming a back lane. No audacious hand 
had plucked down the vane from the central 
cupola of the stables, but it had grown rusty 
ana stuck at N—Nil: while the score or two of 
pigeons that remained true to their ancestral 
traditions and the pjac^ had collected in a row 
on the roof-ridge or the only outhouse retained 
by the Dolphin, where all the inside pigeons 
tried to push the outside pigeon off. Xuis I 1 
accepted as emblematical of the struggle for post 
and place in railway times. 

Sauntering forth into the town, by way of the 
covered and' pillared entrance to tlie Dfllphin’s 
Yard, once redolent of soup and stable-litter^ 
now redolent of musty disuse, I paced the 
Street. It was a hot day, and the little sun-blinds 
of the shops were all drawn down, aud the more 
enterprising tradesmen had caused their ’Pren¬ 
tices to trickle water on the pavement apper¬ 
taining to their frontage. It looked as if they 
had been shedding tears for the stage-coaches, 
and drying their ineffectual pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs. Such weakness would have been ex¬ 
cusable; for business was—as one dejected 
pork man who kept a shop which refused to 
reciprocate the compliment by keeping him, 
informed me—“bitter bad.” Most of the harness- 
makers and corn-dealers were gone the way of 
the coaches, but it was a pleasant recognition of 
the eternal procession of Children down that old 
original steep Incline, the Valley of the Shadow, 
that those tradesmen were mostly succeeded by 
vendors of sweetmeats and cheap toys. The 
opposition house to the Dolphin, once fajpous 
as the Jtfew White Hart, had long collapsed. 
In a fit of abject depression, it had cast 
wash on its windows, and boarded up its front 
door, and reduced itself to. a side entrance ; but 
even that had proved a world too wide for the 
Literary Institution which had Ijeen its last 
phase; for the Institution had ccfflapsed too, and 
of the ambitious letters of its inscription og the 
White Hart’s front, all had fallen off but these: 

Is Y INS . T * 

—suggestive, of Lamentably Insolvent. As to 
the neighbouring market-place, it seemed to have 
wholly relinquished marketing, to the Sealer in 
crockery whose potsand pans straggled jialf across 
it, and to the Cheap* Jack who sat with folded 
arms on the shafts of his cart, superciliously 
azing around: his velveteen waistcoat, evi- 
ently harbouring grave doubts whether it was 
worth kis while to stay a night in sudh a place. 

The church bells began to ring as I left this 
spot, but they by no means improved the case, 
for they said, m a petulant .way, andaspeaking 
with some difficqjty in their irritation, “ Wua’t’" 
be-come-of-THE-coach-ES!” Nov would they (I 
found on listening) ever vary thiir emphasis, 


save in respect of growing more sharp and 
vexed, but invariably went on, "WHAT’s-be- 
come-of-THE-coach-Es!”—always beginning the 
inquiry with an unpolite abruptness. Perhaps 
from their elevation they saw the railway, and 
it aggravated them. 

Coming upon a coachmaker’s workshop, I 
began to look about me with a revived spirit, 
thinking that perchance I might behold there 
some remains of the old times of *the town’s 
greatness. There was only one man at work— 
a dry man, grizzled, and far advanced in years, 
but tall and upright, who, becomiug aware of me 
looking on, straightened bis back, pushed up his 
spectacles against his brown paper cap, and 
appeared inclined to defy me. To whom I 
pacifically said: 

“ Good day, sir 1” - 

“What?” said he. 

“ Good day, sir.” 

He seemed to consider about that, aud not to 
agree with me.—“ Was you' a looking for any¬ 
thing ?” he then asked, in a pointed manner. 

“ I was wondering whether there happened 
to be any fragment of an old stage-coach here.” 

“ Is that S?” 

“That’s all.” 

“ No, there ain’t.” 

It was now my turn to say “Oh!” and I 
said it. Not another word did the dry and 

f rizzled man say, but bent to his work again, 
u the cqachmaking days, the coach-painters 
had tried their brushes on a post beside him; 
and quite a Calendar of departed glories was to 
be read upon it, in blue and yellow and red and 
green, some inches thick. Presently he looked 
up again. 

“ You seem to have a deal of time on your I 
hands,” was his querulous remark. 

I admitted the fact. 

“ I think it’s a pity you was not brought up 
to something,” said he. 

I said I thought sq too. 

Appearing to ke informed with an idea, he 
laid down his plane (for it was a plane he was 
at work with), pushed up his spectacles again, 
and came to the door. 

“ Would a po-shay de for you ?” he asked. 

“I am not suie.tl&t I understand what you 
mean.” • • 

“ Wepid a po-shay,” said*the coach-maker, 
standing close before me, and folding his arms 
iiT5fc% manner of a cross-examining counsel— 
“would a po-shay meet the views you.have 
•expressed ? Yes, Jir no ?” 

“Yes.” * 

“ Then yon keep straight along down there- 
till jcu see one. You'll see one if you go fur 
enough.” 

• With that, lie turned me by the shoulder in 
the direction I was to take, and went in and 
resumed his work against a background of 
leave# and grapes. For, although lie was a 
soured man and a discontented, his workshop was- 
that agreeable mixture of town and country, 
street and garden which is often to be seen m 
a small English town. 
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I went tlie way lie had turned me, and I came 
to the Beer-shop with tktf sign of The First and 
Last, and was out of the town on the old 
London road. • I came to the Turnpike, and I 
found it, in its silent way, eloquent respecting 
the change that had fallen on the road. The 
Turnpike-house was all overgrown with ivy; and 
tlie Turnpike-keeper, unable to get a living out 
of the tolls, plied the trade of a cobbler. Not 
only that, But his wife sold ginger-beer, arid, in 
the very window of espial through which the 
Toll-takers of old times used with awe to behold 
tlie grand London coaches coming on at a gallop, 
exhibited for sale little barbflr’s-poles of sweet- 
stuff in a sticky lantern. 

The political economy of the master of the 
turnpiko thus expressed itself. 

“ JCtow £oes turnpike business, master ?” said 
I to him, as he>sat in his little jyuch, repairing a 
shoe. » 

“ It don’t go at all, piaster,” said he to me. 
“ It’s stopped.” • 

“ That’s bad,” said I. 

“ Bud P” he repeated. And he pointed to one 
of his sunburnt dusty children who was climb¬ 
ing the turnpike-gate, and said, extending his 
open right hand in remonstrance with Universal 
Nature. “ Five on ’em!” 

“ But how to improve Turnpike business ?” 
said I. 

“ There’s a way, master,” said he, with the 
air of one who had thought deeply 011 the 
subject. 

“ I should like to know it.” 

“ Lay a toll on everything as comes through; 
lay a toll on walkers. Lay another tolLon every¬ 
thing as don’t come through; lay a toll on them 
as stops at home.” 

“ Would the last remedy be fair P” 

" Fair P Them as stops at home, could come 
through if they liked; couldn’t they ?” 

“ Say they could.” 

" Toll 'em. If they doq’fc come through, it’s 
their look out. Anyways,—TJbli ’em 1”* 

Finding.it was as impossible to argue with this 
financial genius as if he had keen Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and consequently the right man 
in the right place, I passed on meekly. 

My mind now began ttf misgive me that tlie 
disappointed coaclimaker had sent me on a wild- 
goose errand, andethat there was no po$t-chaisc 
in. those parts. But coming within view of 
certain allotment-gardens • by the roadsjdefl 
retracted the suspicion, and confessed that I had 
done him/m.injustice. For, tjiere I saw, surely,) 
the poorest superanmfated post-chaise left on 
earth. * • 

It was a post-chaise taken off its axlctres and 
wheels, and plumped down on the clayey soil 
among a ragged growth of vegetables. It was a 1 
post-chaise, not even set straight upon the,ground. 
Bat tilted over, as if it had fallen out of a balloon. 
It wao a post-chaise that had keen a. lonjf time 
in thooe decayed circumstances, and against 
which scarlet beans were trained. It was a 
post-chaise patched and mended with old tea- 
trays, or with scraps of iron that looked like 

, 1 - 


them, and boarded up as to the windows, but 
having a knocker on the off-side door. 
Whether it was a post-chaise used as tool-house, 
summer-house, or dwelling-house, I could not 
discover, for there was nobody at ‘home at the 
post-chaise when I knocked; but it was cer¬ 
tainly used for something, and locked up. In 
the wonder of this discovery, I walked round 
and round tho post-chaise many times, and sat 
down by the post-chaise, waiting for further 
elucidation. None came. At last, I made my 
way back to t he old Loudon road by the further 
end of the allotment-gardens, and consequently 
at a point beyond that from f&Iiich I had diverged. 
I had to-scrumble through a hedge and down a 
steep bank, and I nearly came down atop of a 
little spare man who sat breaking stones by the 
roadside. 

He siSiycd his hammer, and said, regarding 
me mysteriously through his dark goggles of 
Wire: 

“ Are you aware, sir, that you’ve been tres¬ 
passing ?” f 

“I turned out of the way,” said I, in explar 
nation, “ to look at that odd post-chaisc. Do 
you happen to know anything about it ?” 

“ 1 know it was many a year upon tho road,” 
said he. 

*“ So I supposed. Do you know to whom it 
belongs ?” 

Tlie stone-breaker bent his brows and goggles 
over his heap of stones, as if he were consider¬ 
ing whether he should answer the question or 
not. Then, raising his barred eyes to my fea¬ 
tures as before, he said : 

“ To me.” 

Being quite unprepared for tho reply, I 
received it with a sufficiently awkward “ Indeed! 

Dear me!” Presently T added, “Do you-” 

I was going to say “ five there,” but it seemed 
so absurd a question, that I substituted, “live 
near*hcre ?” * 

The ^tone-breaker, who had not ifrokon a 
fragment since we began to converse, then did 
as follows. He raised himself by poising his 
figure on his hammer, and took Ins coat, on 
which he hjd been seated, over his arm. He 
then backed tofen easier part of the hank than 
that ( jiy which I had come down, keeping his 
dark goggles silently upon me all the time, and 
tlpjn shouldered his hammer, suddenly turned, 
asoended, and whs gone. His face vfras so 
small, and his goggles were so large, that he left 
me wholly uninformed a% to his countenance; 
but. he lift me a profound impression that the 
cutved legs I had seen from behind as he 
vanished, were the legs of an old postboy. It 
was not until then that I noticed he had been 
working by a grass-grown milestone, which 
looked like a tombstone elected over the grave 
of the Loidon road. * 

My dinner-hour being close at hand, I had no 
leisure to pursue the goggles or the subject 
Uien, hufcmade mj way back t,» the Dolphin’s 
HeAd. In the gateway I found* J. Mellows, 
looking at nothing, and apparently experiencing 
that, it failed'ta raise lib spirits. 
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"I don’t care for the towiu.” said J. Mel¬ 
lows, when I complimented him on the sani¬ 
tary .ad vantages it may or may not possess; “I 
wish I had never seen the town!” 

“You donit belong to it, Mr. Mellows ?” 

“ Belong to it!” repeated Mellows. “ If I 
didn’t belong to a better stylo of town than this, 
I’d lake and drown myself in a pail.” It then 
occurred to me that Mellows, having, so little to 
do, was habitually thrown back on liis internal 
resources — by which I mean the Dolphin’s 
cellar. 

. “ What we want,” said Mellows, pulling off 

his hat, and inaking.as <if he emptied it of the 
last load of Disgust that had exuded from his 
brain, before he put it on again for another load; 
“ what we want, is a Branch. The Petition for 
’ the Branch Bill is*in the coffee-room. Would 
you put your nanje to itf Every little helps.” 

I found the document in question stretched 
out flat on the coffee-room table bj the* aid of 
certain weights from the kitchen, and T gave it 
the additional weight of my uncommercial signa¬ 
ture. To the best of my belief, I bound myself 
to the modest statement that universal traffic, 
happiness, prosperity, and. civilisation, together 
with unbounded national triumph in competition 
with the foreiguer, would infallibly flow from 
the Branch. , 

Having achieved this constitutional feat, I 
asked Mr. Mellows if he could grace my dinner 
witk a pint of good wine ? Mr. Mellows thus 
replied r 

“If I couldn’t give you a pint of good wine. 
I’d—there!—I’d take and drawn myself in a 
pail. But I was deceived when I bought This 
business, and the stock was higgledy-piggledy, 
and I haven’t yet tasted my way quite through 
it with a view to sorting it. Therefore, if 
you order one kind and get another, change 
till it comes right. For what,” said Mellows, 
unloading his hat as Ijpfore, “ what would .you 
or any gentleman do, if you ordered oue kiud of 
wine and was required to drink another & Why, 
you’d (and naturally and properly, having the 
feelings of a gentleman), yeu’d take and drown 
yourself in a pail 1” 

-,- »* - 

CONSOLIDATE THE STATUTES!. 

We are accustomed to dilate upon our Eng¬ 
lish law a little boastfully; its* magnificence, its 
grandeur, its nobleness, its admirable adapta¬ 
bility of means to end, which end it readies, 
in spite of a few overlying cobwebd? whose 
existence is magnanimously conceded, fte bo&t 
how, of all systems Scl this world of systems, it 
does the fullest and complctest justice, though 
sometimes (again handsomely conceded) work¬ 
ing a little cumbrously in the process; how 
it is open to the poor man as well as to the 
rich man, with perhaps, if anything, a greater 
degree of openness for the poor man; without, 
of course, taking any heed.of the rdtnark o|j 
Horne Tooke* tp the Chief ffuptice, remind¬ 
ing him of that splendid platitbde, "So is 


the London Tavern, my lord!” We do admit 
a certain old fashion in details, and a rather 
baiting gait in certain particulars; but it is tbe 
old fashion of reverence, of majesty, of antiquity, 
which we shall ever cherish and tolerate fondly. 
This, in short, is the system which is held to be 
as nearly perfect as anything here below cm be 
—which has, in short, been named complaecntly 
the Perfection of Human Season. Wretched 
foreign countries have been furnished with 
certain miserable pretences—narrow meagre 
tyrannous laws, shaped exactly as might 
be expected from foreigneering principles, 
mid expounded officials dressed like the 
notaries who sign contracts in operas, and wear 
( Caps of Maintenance. That clap-trap code 
Napoleon we smile at, as a sort of true French¬ 
man’s theatrical device—a» flashy affectation 
of simplicity, for all practical purposes worth¬ 
less, ihercly meant to qnpose on other countries. 

As for Italy, Germany, and the general “ruck” 
of nations, they have only a system of police, 
varnished over into a sort ot’sham legislation. 

For so absolute a perfection, however, it is a 
little indistinct, and, in its geography, a good 
deal uncertain. Tbe intelligent foreign jurist, 
imbued with some barbarous theories gathered in 
his own district, will be apt to associate brevity, 
simplicity, and a certain easy accessibility, with 
his poor notion of perfection. But graver 
difficulties will naturally arise as to how this 
Perfection is to be brought before him. Her 
dimension* are so tremendous, and, worse than 
all, so straggling, and irregular, that no- toler¬ 
able view can be obtained of her proportions 
save, under the conditions of a good series of 
ears’ study. Perhaps the readiest course would 
e to take the intelligent foreigner into one of 
the huge law libraries, and bid him look round; 
for that the Perfection hovers somewhere indis¬ 
tinctly in all that immensity. It must be taken 
all in all without subtraction; a portion would 
be unfaithful, and give only au incomplete view. 

But let ^iis eyes j'anjje from shelf to shelf; let 
him admire iu secret wonder those huge vows of 
folios, those regiments of the lino drawn up in 
regular order and discipline, and to he numbered 
by thousands * and let us look on with a secret 
complacency while he is thus overpowered by 
the immensity and? dignity of our Perfection of 
Human Wisdom. * 

Still ’this majestic spectacle, of itself, will 
sc ar cely help the foreign jurist to a compre- 
bensl«*i of the thecty or interior structure 
of our glorious system. Where is lit to - 
begin? - It is scarcely fair to poin^Jo any 
special work, 'which is So moye than a brick « 
of the universal Babel. We must offer him all, 
and lot a fragment: he must have tire whole 
library or none. Stay, a happy thought occurs. 
There are the works of a certain ripe lawyer, 
who wrote famous commentaries on the laws of 
England, in four octavo volumes. Here is the 
key to’lhe whole? Here is the essence in com¬ 
pact form, or compressed legal cake, exactly the 
thing for the intelligent foreigner. We take 
them down rejoicing, put tlieru into Ids hands, 
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and leave him engrossed with the clear style 
and cold comprehensive, views of 

blackstone’s commentaries. 

Allowing the foreign student a reasonable 
time to consider the theories of this excellent 
work, we return to hear what he has to say. 
The intelligent foreigner runs to meet us with 
delight, and with his finger on a curious passage: 
“ Mon Djeu! Le drole! Quel galimatias!” 
and other exclamations of a comic astonishment. 
He is infinitely delighted with a sort of legal 
pantomime, called “ suffering a recovery,” an 
elaborate trick for disposing of an estate, in 
which seller and buyer take sham parts; the 
seller, calling iu d party known as “ the common, 
vouchee,” craving leave of the cohrt to “ im ; 
pari” with him “lfi private,” which is, as usual, 
“ allowed him.” And “ soon after the demandant 
or buyer returns to court, but the vouchee” 
(played always by the crier) “disappears, or 
makes default; whf.reupon judgment is given for 
the demandant,” &c. Then the aggrieved seller, 
for whom the absent vouchee vouched, has indeed 
a remedy for his lands thus lost by the default of 
the crier, in the shape of a judgment to recover 
lands of equal value off the crier alluded to, &e. 

Tor many centuries, as our intelligent foreigner 
will find, this little drama was regularly sot on the 
boards and played out when a particular sort of 
estate had to change hands. It is quite iu tone 
with the spirit of the laws; it is bound up with 
their essence. There are treatises, reports, 
cases: the theory is sacred, and ramifies over 
the country in every muniment room—in deeds, 
family settlements, and what not. Our be¬ 
wildered stranger is anxious to know about this 
sacred principle, and with serious embarrass¬ 
ment we have to inform him that, the whole 
sacred mystery was by the stroke of a pen 
abolished one day in a year of our Lord within 
the memory of many a flourishing “Junior,” with 
all the sacred cases, reports, and decision which 
hung by it. And, mors rqmarkablefStill, its 
disappearance was unattended with the slightest 
inconvenience; people who wished to dispose 
of an estate merely setting down on paper that 
they wished so to dispose of it. *. Wc therefore 
send back our foreigner to his studies with this 
caution: to eliminate, all* tuch theories and 
statements as he may ‘light on in reference to 
fines and recoveries. This will clear away from 
the shelves a great many ancient volumes— jpsta 
cases and reports. Ho w Much, no unprof AfSional 
'person can form an idea of: it being one of the 
pillars.oHsnglish conveyancing, and has actually 
grown into a common-place of conversation. 

Presently he comes to us again, bewildered 
by what the great Blackstone calls “the mutual 
altercations ” between parties at law; that i% 
the wonderful system of pleading, singular and 
intricate. Thus he finds the plaintiff begins with 
his Declaration or Count, voluminous aiicLwordy, 
and spread over many skin! of parchment, 
to which the defendant answers by a Plea, 
equally voluminous and wordy, and spread over 
many skins. Tjien, if plaintiff has more to say. 


or thinks defence insufficient, he replies with a 
replication in many skins; and if defendant 
tries the same view of plaintiff’s replication, he 
rejoins in a Rejoinder of many skins. If, 
again, the rejoinder is unsatisfactory, plaintiff 
has a fresh stroke in the shape of a surrejoinder, 
which is met again by a rebutter; and for this 
Roland Rebutter, defendant is of course entitled 
to an Oliver in the shape of a surrebutter. 

These little exercises, all spread over a certain 
acreage of skins, are voluminous, bristling with 
points, rocks, shoals, dangers, niceties of all 
sorts, and requiring the most exquisite pilotage 
and legal seamanship oil the part of the pleader. 
The exquisite distinctions, fine drawings, hair- 
snlittings, dancings on the points of needles, 
fill volumes and series of volumes. Brains have 
gradually worn away by detrition in pleaders’ ‘ 
offices;, grand and splendid .suits have stood, 
or fallen, or been lamentably shipwrecked on 
"points cft pleading;” years and years of pre¬ 
cious public time have been consumed iu dis¬ 
cussing their exquisite subtleties. In short, if^it 
had been put to Lord Mansfield, or to Mr. Charles 
Bntlcr of Lincoln’s Inn, or to their spirits, 
bv the intelligent foreigner, what they deemed 
the weft and tissue of British law, which could 
not be separated without destruction of- the 
iphole fabric, they would have answered rea¬ 
sonably—pleading! It turns up in every corner. 
Regiment after regiment of reports deal with it. 

It is the salt of the law. And yet we have the 
mortification of being obliged to tell thff intelli¬ 
gent foreigner that of another morning in the_ 
year of our Lofd eighteen hundred and fifty, 
another stroke of a pen swept away the whole 
gigantic system—rejoinders, surrejoinders, sur¬ 
rebutters and all. Mr. Charles Butler of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, and all his excellent refinements; 
the shelves of reports, the tallceetalkee of finesse 
of judges—the learning, the hair-splitting, the 
dansing upon needles, < the breaking of flies 
upon wheels—tiie whole embodying same tons 
of textbooks, precedents, and reports—all went 
overboard in a second. Somebody made the 
extraordinary discovery that it was, on the 
whole, simpler that the plaintiff should set 
down cleariy t on a smajl sheet what he com¬ 
bined of, and that the defendant should set 
own as clearly, and on as small a sheet, What 
he had to say in reply. Wonderful to relate, 
4hr legal system survived this dislocation, and 
within a few months was running smoothly 
before the wind. Again must the intelligent fo- 
reigner^be directed not tb burden his mind with 
tjjis lumber; again must he avoid certain shelves, 
and winnow out of reports and text books all 
allusions that bear on that defunct matter. 

• But the truth is, there is uothing that has 
been so changed, and shaped, and altered, as 
this wonderful imperishable law of ours. Por¬ 
tions of tho structure that seemed dSsential, 
and to touch which would bring the whole 
edifice down, have been removed with as little 
*ceremoiiy as a vylmle house is .underpinned,” 
and a shop-front taken _ out.. If there was 
anything tljjxt we took our staud upon, it was 
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the grand English system of “ conveyancing”— 
that wonderful science elaborated with pro¬ 
digious art, with all ‘its attendant incidents 
of uses, lease and release, estates for Life, 
for Years, and in Fee, and the tremendous 
science of Contingent remainders. What was 
that artful, yet mysterious, device known as 
a lease and release, “ first invented by 
Serjeant Moore soon after the statute of 
Uses, and now” (in Sir W. Blaokstone’s time) 
“ the most common of any, and therefore not 
to be shaken, though very great lawyers” (par- 
_ ticukrly Mr. Roy, Attorney-General to Charles 
' the First) “ have formerly doubted its validity ?” 
# j The point of that pleasant device lies in the 
making of two voluminous instruments? by the 
first of which the purchaser pretends to become 
• merely a tenant to the seller for one year. This 
relationship being duly perfected by all for¬ 
malities, next day a new instrument *is pre- 

J iared, releasing to the tenant the regular free- 
lold ; and this was done to satisfy the scruples' 
of the law, which deemed a person in possession! 
only as fitted to receive the sacred boon of a 
feeoffment. There were, besides, thirteen*other 
modes of “ leasing” property from one party to 
another, all of the most artful and ingenious sort 
-—namely, by Bargain and Sale, Covenant to stand 
seised, statute of uses, &c.; when suddenly, a few 
years back, it occurred to some straightforward 
minds that, instead of these elaborate tricks, 
perhaps the simple course would be for the 
seller tcwconvcy Ins land by a plain deed; and so, 
with another stroke of a pen, all the bargains and 
sales, and leases and releases, yhicli “ Seijeaat 
Moore” so craftily invented — that most»in- 
tricate machinery in the world—passed away 
quietly, and has never been missed. It took 
with it many more tons weight of practice 
] books, precedents yards long, dissertations by 
“ eminent” pleaders, and countless discourses of 
still move eminent judges, construing with much 
nicety all knotty points" Would that it could 
have taken with it the hours of unprofitable 
drudgery, the weary days and nights of worn 
pleaders and weary draughtsmen, sitting 
through the long night and fitting Serjeant 
Moore’s ingenious trick of lease anj release to 
the exigencies of the special castihefore them! 
It is not too much to say, that the deeds con¬ 
structed on these intricate “ lines” of lease and 
release are to be counted by the hundred 
thousand. 

Gravely, and witli a certain pride, we tell our 
intelligent fpreigner “ ye are unwilling that the 
laws of England should be changed.”* How 
grandly rings out that sentence! And in the same 
breath we invite his attention to the department 
of Irish Chancery. What the process was for 
foreclosure of mortgage, and how it took about a 
lifetime on the' average, to sell an estate (some¬ 
times three lifetimes, sometimes half a !ifetime; 
so that, oil the whole, a lifetime would be about 
a fair average), has been set out pretty fully in 
preceding numbers of this jqqrnal. How, for 
long suits, seaithjrs and burro wings in MasteiV 1 
I offices, and cumbrous deeds, was substituted one 


single skin of parchment, which, curious to say, 
was found to answer equally weU, is now matter 
of history. Still this'has had the effect of 
further clearing the shelves for the researches 
of our intelligent foreigner. 

But the fact is, the whole spirit of the law is 
change. Nearly every portion of it has been 
medaled with, gutted, pulled down, widened, 
narrowed, or altered in certain respects. Chan¬ 
cery ? Only a few years ago the whole system 
was “regulated” and remodelled. Common law P 
Some twelve years ago, it was altogether 
“ razeed,” as they say of ships, out to the very 
water’s edge, ana bunt again afresh. Gone, now, 
the precious " forirft of action,” the "counts in 
formedon,” the “declaration”*of quare impedit 
knd quare clausum, and a host more. Gone, too, 
those useful persons of the family of Itoe (fami¬ 
liar John and Richard), who did such good 
servicl in ejectn^nts.. With what face could 
we explain to the inquisitive foreigner, the 
function of these auxiliaries, or the absurd 
childishness of that fiction lorfg permitted to dis¬ 
grace our law ? Would he be more inclined to 

S , or to laugh, when he was told that every one 
ging an ejectment had first to proceed, not 
against his tenant, but against an imaginary per¬ 
son of the name of Roe (Richard), and must pro¬ 
ceed, not in his own character, but by the agency 
of another imaginary person. Doe (John) ? 

" Subscribed to this declaration,” says Scijeant 
Stephen, “ is a notice in the form of aletter from 
the fictitious defendant to the tenant in posses¬ 
sion, apprising the latter of the nature ana object 
of the proceeding, and advising him to appear in 
court the next term, to defend his possession. 
Accordingly, the next term, the tenant obtains 
a rule of court allowing him to be made de¬ 
fendant, instead of Richard Roe, upon certain 
terms,” &c. These, says Seijeant Stephen, 
naively, “are fictions invented and upheld by 
the courts for the convenience of justice.” It 
was astonishing the niceties involved in the use 
and proper manipulation of these sham charac¬ 
ters, who might imperil the whole case. Yet 
oue day the whole disappeared together, the 
waters covered John Doe and Richard Roe; 
with these vanished also Mr. Thrustout. And, 
strange to say, the “convenience of justice” 
has never for one im^taht been imperilled. So 
with wills; tlie whole procedure of which has 
been altajed and repaired, and an enormous bulk 
of labour and learning made useless. So with 
ClSEfosy procedure, wholly remodelled, and not 
to be recognised by that splendid legal obstruc¬ 
tive, Lord Eldon, w$re he to return agp.injo his 
woolsack. So with our procedure at trials, where 
plaintiff and defendant may now be questioned 
upon *oath. So with bankruptcy; so with 
juries, whose wild vagaries have been wisely out 
down and held in check by various processes. 
In short, the whole has changed, and is 
changing; and now the cunning legal artificers, 
trowel hand, Ore actually casting about for 
fresh mutation. The law-offices of the crown 
are filled with schemes, aud their pigeon-holes 
bursting with undeveloped projects. 





flris is acarely encouraging for oar intelligent 
foreigner. But we may, at least, take ouv in¬ 
quiring Frenchman up to the splendid array 
of oar written “ unwritten law,” and introduce 
him to the tremendous army of 

ME RETORTS. 

The progress of the model Brito* is directed 
in the way he should go, by two species of 
public guides: one, the plain palpable aot of 
parliament*: the other, a sort of custom, or 
common law, which is transmitted throngli the 
heads of a Berks of grand “mystery-men,” and 
lms so tangible existence whatever. As they, 
however, are supposed to have the secret of this 
airy code which is transmitted from one to tlie v 
other, there are certain skilled scribes always 
present, yvho carefully note down and record 
whatever drops from tbo mouths of the great 
mysteiy-meu.* As the tradition is always sup¬ 
posed to be the sake, when one of their sages 
is about to expound the law, whatever one of 
bis predecessors has said on tbe subjoct is read, 
and pressed upon him, and so be decides. Those 
platoons of volumes, almost uncountable, contain 
more true and false reasoning, more law and no 
law, more gold of sense and rubbish of nonsense, 
more knowledge of human nature, more grand 
principles, more brilliant essays, than arc to be 
found in any series in the world. Yet the whole 
is an overpowering mass of wild disorder and 
confusion: a perfect jungle of repetitions, state¬ 
ments, re-statements, denials, qualifications, and 
even conversations. Like the statutes, a huge 
portion has became useless by alteration or 
abolition of what it deahs with. 

To set our intelligent foreigner at large in snob 
a prairie, would be idle. There is neither begin¬ 
ning nor cud, top, bottom, nor middle. It is 
incomplete at this hour, and as far as ever from 
completion, for it seems likely that every ease, no 
matter how stale in principle, or how familiar 
to all, is to have the honours of bejpg reported 
afresh. The books, therefor^, groan with ver¬ 
biage—wholesale, undiscriminating verbiage and 
repetition. 

The theory of reporting k this. It is de¬ 
sirable that onr impalpable comngon law should 
be, as nearly os possiblej constant and unchange¬ 
able, and that each judgS qhfouid decide on the 
same principle as his predecessor. 'These reports 
become the guides and evidenoe of jtliat has 
been the law, and are, as such, very valuable. 
Valuable, too, as preserving tire expositiarffs of 
eminent judges, 'who have actually often by a 
single, judgment oil a perplexing point " settled* 

■ the state of tUq law. But it can be no profit 
to load the page with desultory conversations 
between bench and bar, with interruptions, 
questions, “possible cases," which are really no 
more than mere experiments made by the judge 
for “testing 1 ' the question, and helping his mind 
to arrive at some conclusion. As “ dicta” and 
sentiments “thrown out” by judgeeof eiftinenee 
in the course of argument carry a certain weight, 
they ore dften wrested violently from the con- 
text and imported into a unking case, and stop 


an enlarging leak. British judges are sadly 
overworked, and this appeal to authority, if a 
really fair pveoedent is presented to them, does 
indeed save the trouble and weariness of a do- ) 
cision on personal responsibility. t There is no j 
question that the counsel who comes freighted 
with a ease “Pat” and “All Fours" in point |] 
with the one before tbe court, lias a tremendous j ! 
vantage-ground. The court is “ coerced” by tlie j j 
authority. _ I i 

Far more wisely do they order this matter 
in Fiance. Tbe famous code, at its threshold, ,, 
forbids judges deciding cases purely on autho- ,! I 
rity, but requires eaclufo Jie judged according 
to the spirit of the code, a6‘it-seems to suit the 
case itself. Judges arc assisted by reports 
of previous cases on the same point, but are 
not bound by them. The result is, that French « 
suitors have never to listen, to so distress¬ 
ing a declaration as sometimes comes from the 
Britislt bench. “ This seems a hard case, and. 

If I were called on to decide the question now, 
for the first time, I should not hesitate; but f 
am bound by the authority ; I have no choice.*' 
Sometimes judges are found manly enough to 
break these fetters, as Lord Mansfield courage¬ 
ously did on several occasions, declaring that he 
could not accept the case quoted, as law, and 
tljat. lie declined to be bound by it. It is incal¬ 
culable tbe influence a few of these bold in¬ 
stances have had upon tlie system, and from 
what anarchy they have rcscueid it. 

Counsel, too, who arc really seeking»to dis¬ 
cover what the law is—no simple task under the 
most favourable circumstances—are bewildered 
by the lavislmess of the information showered 
on them by these reports. They count up cases 
with infinite difficulty, eases with deoeitful lying 
titles, which seem to settle definitely their own 
especial case; and, after wading through what 
amounts to a large treatise, find that it is a bare¬ 
faced illusion, and has only an apparent reference 
to tlie point. More disheartening still, it will 
be fpuud to deal with a point that has been over 
and over again fought, debated, conquered, and 
decided. The old principle is at the bottom, 
but tbe reporter lias been misled by a cloud of 
bewildering, particulars. There is a famous 
statute of ChSt-les the Second’s, known as tlie 
Statute of Frauds, whieh regulates all commer¬ 
cial transactions, and which decides that agree¬ 
ments above certain values must be in writing. 
This important condition lias been argudtl, con¬ 
tested, strained, weakened, strengthened, weak¬ 
ened again, in many thousands oi cases. After 
over a hundred years’ working—namely, in the 
yfcar 178§—a certain painstaking Mr. Harrison 
collected all tbe cases iutb a Digest, and boiled 
down and extracted from a multitude of deci¬ 
sions what was really the meaning of the act. 

By that time the unfortunate statute had surely 
been twfsted and elongated, and stretched in 
every direction, and had been tried and fitted to 
almost every conceivable case. Still, for eighty 
jears-r-timt is, since the Digest—the old diffi¬ 
culties and old bases have beqn put forward in 
thousands, disguised, of'course, more or less 
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artfully, And have Mocked up the reporting 
books with tedious rendition. 

This evil might, indeed, be tolerated, but one 
of the consequences of this idle repetition and 
endless flu# of language (as, indeed, often 
happens in the ease of a talkative private person) 
is contradiction and inconsistency. Thus, the 
anxious student has his labour often encouraged 
by some sueli discovery as this: “ This doctrine 
would appear to be pretty firmly established. 
See Barkis v. Gamp, 6 CIup and Bard, p. 216; 
Toots v. Swiveller, 3 Bad"., p. 80. But see, 
contra, Pumblechook v. Oodlin, 26 Rudge; 
and Tapley v. Cl^Kzlewit, 1 Pendennis and 
Warrington’s Reports.” Here are authorities 
directly clashing. • t 

Sometimes autliorily” grows up in the most 
irregular fashion* conceivable. A counsel is 
arguing m support of his pleading, -yhen Mr. 
Justice Starcleigh, whose weak spot has always 
been pleading, and is anxious to findientc his 
reputation in that direction, interposes plea¬ 
santly : 

* “I am not so sure, Mr. Boshley, that if your 
pleading had covered the second count, I should 
nave been inclined to go with you.” 

" Mn. Justice Woodcock. — Tiie proper 
course, after all, might have been to have de¬ 
murred generally.” # 

“Me. Justice Boyles.—I am not so sure 
that that would have avoided the difficulty.” 

Years after, when Boshley, Q.C., lias worn 
out his eyes, and wofti off his iiair, or is, perhaps, 
enjoying premature retirement in Kcnsal-green, 
being worn out generally by his pleadings, a 
nice point arises, and we hear the voieeT of a 
counsel quoting a valuable obiter dictum of Mr. 
Justice Stareleigb, “than whom no more distin¬ 
guished lawyer ever,” &c. 

Already has the evil begun to excite attention, 
and various schemes have been proposed in the 
direction of a reforjp. Many of the oldest 
report^ arc comprised in hall a dozen lines, 
which is a merit. But what makes Uie*older 
reports—not tiie oldest—of special value is the 
fact that they were drown by experienced 
lawyers, who knew the law thoroughly. Now 
they are the work of young barristers, for whom 
it is excellent training, hut for the profession 
proportionate disadvantage. One of the happiest 
devices for simplifying tiie labour of noting and 
“abstracting” is the “notant^i,” which has bJen 
recently introduced by an ingenious counsel, Mr. 
Tenison Edwards, and which consists of what 
niay be likened to little legal “ postage stamps,” 
each stamp containing a legal point and * decided 1 
cases," which the # studious practitjpner likes 
adhesively to the margin of the page of his Text 
Book. • 

But wc take our intelligent foreigner over to 
that row of noble foKos and quartos jenown ns 

THE STATUTES AT LARGE. 

Here at least is what may be called plnineailing 
and clear pilptkge. Here' are the tfiffigs whieji 
are to be done, and the things kq.be left undone; 
simple directions and warnings. TJere is for our 


foreigner the whole Jaw parliamentary; awfully I 
voluminous, it is trge, yet still tangible ana ; 
complete. We are proud of this glorious and 
bulky monument. YeB, hut let us took into it a 
little closer. 

This enormous lump of written law, consists 
of nearly fifty thousand acts of parliament, 
which regulate every conceivable relation of 
men and women. Borne of these are perfect 
treatises, and some regular codqp of laws. 
Some in terms say distinctly, thou shaft not go i 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, and some in term# 
say as distinctly, thou shalt go from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. There is no common spirit or con¬ 
sistency through tiie whole, but each is complete 
and dependent on itself. If is like a long-lived : 
child, whb has been chattering inconsistently 
for centuries, and without regard .to what it 
said but a moment before. 

At may be well conceived, this mass does not 
regulate our life at the prfcsent time; and cer¬ 
tainly life that had to bg governed by fifty 
thousand, statutes would soon become a burden. 

It is obvious that a large portion has been re¬ 
pealed in terms, or virtually; and accordingly, 
when tire Lord Chancellor, in ’54, set some 
careful ploddingmen to grope their way up these 
cellars and disused sewers, like legal nightmen, 
the startling discovery was made, that of the forty 
thousand statutes (then in existence), nearly 
eleven thousand were either obsolete, repealed, 
or lmd expired ; somewhere about fourteen thou¬ 
sand wer# what are called private acts—namely, 
for private persons and private estates, and of no 
interest whatever to the nation; many more were 
local acts, rektingto districts and towns; many 
more were confined exclusively to Ireland ana 
Scotland (but these a very insignificant total) ; 
and finally, out of the huge boiling, a de¬ 
posit came to the bottom, of purely public acts, 
belonging to the kingdom strictly, only a total 
of some two thousand five hundred—possibly by 
this time caching to three thousand. The rest 
might be skinpned away. 

No one can have an idea of the Augean state of 
these legal stables. Of the statutes positively 
and in terms rcpdhled, not a word is to be said t 
they are honestly eliminated from the mass. 
But there is an enormous company of statutes 
virtually obsolete? «r practically repealed, which . 
sleep, and stre not wakened by a sort of tacit 
oonsen% but which are still statutes, and tech¬ 
nically law of the land. Tlrere are certain old 
penick laws which cbmc under this head, and 
certain eminent injunctions, almost comie from 
•their old fashion* To he logical, tfesia should 
either be put in force or shoveUfid away by stout ■ 
law navvies. This, howeter, is more an incon- 
venftnee of mere form than any practical 
awkwardness. But the real glaring defect 
takes a more serious shape. There are acts 
which in expression and meaning virtually re¬ 
peal acts that have gone before, and there are 
acts which in spirit and intention are virtually 
hostile to other acts that have gone before. 
Bacon, with a wonderful wisdom, has alluded 
to this bungling order of law manufacture, when 
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lie denounces “leaving on the statute-book 
acts ’which are at variance with the spirit of the 
times in which we live,” and adds, forcibly, that 
“we ought not to have the living in the arms 
of the dead.” 

These disorders, in fact, arise from the clumsy 
unsatisfactory way in which the process of manu¬ 
facturing statutes is conducted.- “ Drawing" an 
act requires peculiar mental powers, and the 
nicest and most delicate logical faculty, the most 
careful study and research, and the labour of 
weeks; above all, a real practical experience as 
to the working of other acts for nothing is so 
fallacious as speculation in reference to the use 
of clauses, winch may be theoi%tically excellent, 
but in practice get hopelessly jammed, and refuse 
to move. This perilous function is often put 
into the hands of pung barristership—barely 
beyond the'lrgal grub state—as a little piece of 
training, well meant, but fatal to the national 
interests. ’ But a yet more damaging result 
ensues from the wholesale fashion in which an 
act is dealt with by 1 the six hundred and odd 
legislators who are entitled to furnish straw 
and bricks for the statutary Temple of Babel. 
Any one who watches a bill through the House, 
and sees how clause after clause is debated, 
broken up, repaired, altered, and generally tin¬ 
kered, aud sent out damped in sense and 
English, will not be surprised to learn how many 
bills after this process become utterly unintel¬ 
ligible and confused, and are withdrawn as 
worthless. The instance of, say a Tenant Bight 
Bill, or a Fishery Bill, where innumerable hos¬ 
tile interests have to be met aud battled with, 
where, after a battle of some hours, a sop is 
grudgingly thrown to Hostile Interest No. 1, 
who would otherwise shipwreck the measure, 
and a compromise made with Hostile Interest 
No. 2, who has artfully disguised his clause, 
will eventually eud in a series of set-offs and 
compensations, which make the measure utterly 
feeble, and of no possible influence whatever. 

More comical results cpsue in a really good 
act, from hurry, and the confusion o'f many 
law-makers. Such are exactly analogous to 
that famous local prison act, one, clause of 
which decreed that the new jail was to be con¬ 
structed out of the materials of the old, while 
another clause declared that -the felons should 
be detained in the old jail until the new one 
was completed! - » 

The remedy for all these evils must be 
large, as the evil is large. -First, there most 
a thorough winnowing, sifting, and purification 
of our Jiity thqusana statutes. All the meret 
shoddy 'aua cinders of repealed, obsolete, and 
expired statutes must-be gathered and "shot” 
into the most convenient dustbin. This is mere 
hodmen’s.work. Then skilled hands may be 
brought in, and the business of consolidation, 
which is practically codification, may be set 
about. All acts made at different periods, 
and dealing arbitrarily with* one subject, 
anould be.brought together, pruned, made con¬ 
sistent qnd harmonious, and fashioned into 
single acts. The experiment , has been already 


made in detached instances with wonderful 
results. Early in George the Third’s reign an 
attempt of this sort was made with the high¬ 
way acts. A gentleman, by \yay of experi¬ 
ment, very recently moulded all the poor-law 
acts, with their maze of enactments, repeals, and 
re-enactments, into a single act of only one huu- 
: dred and sixty clauses. And as a more important 
instance, the criminal law of England and Ire¬ 
land was only yesterday, with very little labour, 
thus consolidated into a convenient shape. A 
mass that straggled over innumerable monster 
folios, that floundered through centuries, that 
spread and spent itself Jar and near, shrank 
into logical shape and a perfect “ handy book” 
—and a vtery small handy book, too. There is no 
Season why this should not be done wholesale. 
Why is this wholesome andu obvious scheme 
delayed ? There is a curious little history at¬ 
tached ttf’a certain fresh attempt made in this 
direction some ten years ago: fresh, it may be 
sefid, because, indeed, it is but one of a series. 
With the accustomed parliamentary flourish, a 
commission was ushered in: there was an enor¬ 
mous flax of talk, a great deal of print, a good 
deal more of "minutes,” a chief commissioner 
appointed, and a number of good young eager 
equity draught-horses engaged; there were 
meetings and more “minutes,” aud public 
raoheys voted with annual steadiness. The 
work was by courtesy supposed to be going on 
bravely. It now turns out that nothing has 
been done. All the skilled legal labour, that 
could be got was appointed to supervise the busi¬ 
ness ; but as this consisted of “ eminent” over¬ 
worked barristers, and “eminent” overworked 
law-officers and judges, it may be conceived that 
the supervision was of the most slender and in¬ 
termittent description. A strange arrangement 
had been concluded with the equity draught- 
horses engaged, who were given to understand 
that their occupation might be terminated at a 
moment’s warning; but, oy way of compensa¬ 
tion, they were only expected to devote to this 
pleasant bit of legal trifling such moments as 
they might feel inclined to spare from more im¬ 
portant professional labours. Presently, the 
Working hands fell out among themselves as to 
the principle oil/which the work was to be con¬ 
ducted, and wrote smart pnmphlels against each 
other. The only element that seemed to enjoy 
a healthy vitality was the chief commissioner, 
who, at a fixed salary, rose calmly above nil in¬ 
cidents of discord or inefficiency. Finally, the 
whole thing died out tranquilly (save the chief 
commissioner) by that pleasant inaction common 
to <ather commissions, leaving behind it the un¬ 
pleasant undefined flavour of a brackish jobbery. 

The Lord Chancellor has now come forward 
With one of those brilliant, complete, and finished 
sohemes, which are to law, what Mr. Gladstone’s 
periods aic to finance. He proposes pealing 
with the reports as well as the statutes, and 
turning his labouring men—his architects, 
masons, aarvers, and decorators/r-into the old 
dilapidated legal Seven Dials. 

The whole Aahk of consolidation has been made 
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too much of a legal Bogie. Ever; time it has been 
tried it has been found to succeed. It has been 
done in the various states of America; in India, 
where, perhaps, it is not much known that the 
late Lord Macaulay laboured at the task; in 
France, and*in other countries. In these places 
the citizen can place the laws of his country 
among his books, and read them with profit 
and instruction, as he would history or memoirs; 
for, strange to say, legal refinements and dis¬ 
tinctions can be expressed in tolerably intel¬ 
ligible language without danger to the state. 
The principle was happily recognised in the new 
law of pleading, introduced here in 1850, and 
which set out with the novel declaration that the 
defence is “ to be stated in ordinary language, 
without repetition, and as concisely as is con-* 
sistent with clearness.” Nay, in the Indian 
code, short definitions are given—popular 
glosses and comments—to help the Unprofes¬ 
sional mind. • • 

But, after getting our old houses into order, 
and decent repair, the next stage is to see after 
fcvhat pattern wc shall build our new houses. 
When the wooden town of Hamburg was burnt 
to the ground, it was wisely provided that 
all new tenements should be constructed of 
uninflammable material, Wc, too, must build 
no more wooden houses. But if the old legis¬ 
lative tinkering of laws by six hundred and dttd 
parliamentary tinkers—and these, too, tinkers 
not even skilled in tiukering—be tolerated, 
the old nuisances will grow up around us again; 
the old process will make the old acts over 
again. The remedy has been frequently in¬ 
sisted on, specially by Mr. Napier, who.used 
to move annually for the appointment of a 
minister of justice. Here is the true remedy. 
A controlling official power, whether it take 
the shape of a minister or ministry, an office, a 
committee, a board, or even the awful machinery 
of a Department—a somebody or something, 
that when a measure Is about to be introduced 
would See that it is legally “ ship-shape^” incon¬ 
sistent with nothing that has gone befefle; a 
somebody or something to^watch over it, super¬ 
vise the parliamentary “ tinkering,” and report 
of its fitness in spirit and form to be added to 
the existing laws. * • * 


THE MURDER OP FU ALDUS. t 

' At daybreak, on the 20th March, 1817, a 
woman, following a «path on the banks of the 
river Aveyron (department of La Giroilde), very i 
sear Rodez, saw, revolving in the eddy caused 
by a mill, some dark Object, which a closer inspec¬ 
tion proved to be the body of a man. Having got 
assistance from the mill, the body was dragged out, 
and was at once recognised as that of M. -Fualdes, 
a retired magistrate. Information mis immedi¬ 
ately given, and the authorities of Rodez, accom¬ 
panied by two medical men, proceeded to make an 
examinationpfthebody. Onremovingfheci^vaj, 
the throat was found to bd fearfully cut, and fur¬ 
ther examination showed that sir&gulation had 


not preceded the infliction of the wound; no other 
wounds were found on the body. The absence 
of all signs of a struggle, and the nature of the 
wound inflicted; pointed to more than one mur¬ 
derer. Who could the assassins be ? Although 
M. Fualdfes had filled the office of public accuser, 
no incidents in bis judicial career were known that 
could have given rise to an act of vengeance so 
deadly. Moreover, he had retired into private 
life since the Restoration. It was therefore to 
the circumstances of his private life* that atten¬ 
tion was directed. It was found that on the 
previous evening, March 19th, at eight o’clock, he 
had left home, alleging an appointment, and, 
taking with him a parcel believed to contain 
bills for a considerable amount, representing in 
part the ^alue of some land he had lately sold. 
Judging from what he hilhself had stated in 
the course of the day, the object of his appoint¬ 
ment was suppdbed tobethq negotiation of these 
bills. All this pointed to a planned robbery. 
Other facts threw light ou the locality of the 
crime. A walking-stick, identified as the property 
of Fualdes, had been picked up on the evening of 
the 19th at the corner of the Rue des Hebdoma- 
diers. A handkerchief, twisted as if it had been 
used as a gag, had also been found in the same 
street. Several persons had been observed on the 
look-out in and about this street; two players 
on the hurdy-gurdy had been noticed playing 
persistently from eight to nine o’clock; whistles, 
cries, signals, had been heard. The noise of a 
struggle and stifled groans were also spoken to. 

The Rue des Hebdomadicrs once indicated, 
suspicion immediately fell upon the Baucals, the 
principal lodgers in a house having the worst 
reputation. An examination showed blood-stains 
on several objects, and traces of recent washing 
in the rooms on the ground floor occupied by 
these people. The family consisted of father, 
mother, Marianne, a girl of eighteen, and three 
young children. The parents, their eldest 
daughter, and Ccjard) living on the second floor 
with Anne Bencflt, were arrested. Although 
there was every jjeason to believe that all these 
persona hdd been concerned in the murder, yet 
it was evident that they could not have originated 
it. In whose in^erosi* could the murder have 
been done P . Rum ffur pointed to Bastide-Gram- 
mont, a merchant of Rodez, agd a distant relation 
and godson of the murdered man. This Bastide 
Wat ji man of vers unusual height. Several 
witnesses deposed to meeting, on the night of 
the 19th, a group of men carrying, on a sort of 
stretcher, some lfeavy object. kSomc*f)ersons, 
who had shown curiositjs aboht the object of 
this •procession, had been knocked down by a 
giant marching at its head. Bastide was known, 
by his previous admissions, to have been in 
debt to Fualdes to the extent of about ten 
thousand francs, and he had been heard, ou 
the jftth, speakflkg toFualdbs of a rendezvous for 
the evening, promising, in words which had now' 
a terrible meaning, to settle his account. The 
discovery of a visit paid by Bastide to the house , 
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of Eualdhs early on tJie morning of the 20th, 
dosing which ho had ransacked the drawers of 
the magistrate, decided 1 his arrest. Jausion, 
another relative, a banker, known to be mixed 
up with Jaaldbs in business matters, his wife, 
and Madame Galtier, a sister of Bastide, were 
also captured. Meanwhile, a porter, named Bous- 
, quier, had let fall, while drinking in a puhlic- 
; house, that on the night of the 19th he had 
| been employed to carry a bale which he had been 
i told contained contraband tobaceo. On being 
| questioned by the police, he pointed out one Bach 
| as his employer. Both were taken into custody. 

| Another arrest was made on March the 28th. Mis- 
sonnier, a cutler, habitually allowed a beggar to 
sleep in a stable, iir the Rue des Hebdomadiers, 
belonging to him. This man stated that on the 
19th he went to bed earlier than his wont, that 
about eight o’clock he heard a noise as of men 
dragging a body, and that.the door of the Stable 
was leaned against,' as if it had been expected 
to find it open. This seemed to implicate Mis- 
sonnier, a half idiot, whose stable was to have 
been probably borrowed for the deed. Every effort 
was made to extract a confession from Bousquicr, 
the porter, who seemed to be the least guilty. 

I He at last stated that, hired by Bach to carry a 
bale of tobacco, he had been taken to the bouse 
! of the-Bancals; that he had found there Bancal 
: and his wife, Colard, Missonnier, a woman un¬ 
known to him, and two “ gentlemen.” He was 
; shown a large package done up in a blanket, and 
i with two large wooden bars to carry fc by. He 
{ was then told that it contained a dead body, and 
| was threatened with death if ho breathed a word, 
i They left the. house; the tall gentleman, armed 
j with a gun, going in front of four beavers, 

I Colard, Bancal, Bach, and himself; the other, 

| also armed, bringing up the rear with Missou- 
| nier. He then described the way they took, his 
| account agreeing with that of the various wit- 
I nesses. Arrived at the bank of the river, the 
j body was thrown in; and, pfter fresk'injunctions 
to secresy accompanied by t&cats, the* gentle¬ 
men left them. He identified Bastide, Anne 
! Benoit, Bach, Colard, and tht Ban or Is. About 
the other of the two “gentlemen” he was un¬ 
certain. «• 

So far all seemed cle&r ; ‘hut were all the 
i accomplices in custody"? The police in vain 
j sought the organ-grinders, who must hpVe been 
cognisant of the crime. It was found that 1% 

; j police had that night been taken off duty, and M. 

| j Coustans, the commissaire, was dismissed; no 
ij further-tops wore tajeen against him'at thaf 
* time. Meanwhile, examinations were constantly 
| going on. One of the little Baneals declared 
| that, through a hole in the bed-curtains, she saw 
a gentleman laid on the table and murdered.. 
The authorities had, besides, the confession of 
Bancal Attacked by a prison fever, and finding 
himself at the point of death, Jie made ^state¬ 
ment sparing himself, but -agreeing in the main 
with other indications. Having in some sort the 
character ’of a religions act, his confession was 


{Conducted bj 

not brought forward on the trial. It was in ; 
substance as follows: 

“Coming home from work about six or half- 
past on the 19th of Maroh, I heard Missonnier and 
Baoh talking together. Said Missonnier, * That’s 
his custom; he doesn’t come in before'nine o'clock, 
and then he goes straight to bed.’ I asked of 
whom they were speaking? ‘Of his beggar,’ 

said Bach ; ‘ and as we want his stable-’ * In 

an hour, if that’ll suit yon,’ said Missonnier. I 
noticed one or two organ-grinders in our street, 
trad called my wife’s attention to their incessant 
playing. About a quarter-past eight, Colard came 
in in a great hurry, and said, ‘ Why are the chil¬ 
dren not in bed ?’ Presently Bach came in and 
told us ft. send them to bed, and then went out 
again. My wife then sent the children to bed. 
Almost immediately afterwarfis we heard a great . 
noise, seemingly at a distance, find Colard went 
out, returning again in two or three minutes. 

Jn the interval, some one knocked at the door, 
and a lady iu a shawl and a black veil entered. 
My wife asked her to sit down. All this while 
the nojsc continued; whistles were heard every 
now and then, and the organs went on as before. 
The noise approached, and presently there came 
a violent knocking at our door. The lady, 
frightened, got up, and my wife shut her into a 
closet. I opened the street door, Colard holding i 
the candle. We found several men, who were 
dragging and forcing another, in whom to my 
surprise I recognised M. Eualdcs. Behind him 
was Bastide. They shut the door, '‘in the 
name of God, what do you want with me ?’ cried 
Enables. ‘What 1 do I want?’ returned some j 
one, whom I knew to he Jausion, ‘I want your j 
name on these papers.’ Eualdes said, ‘ This is 
infamous violence.’ Bastide asked for an ink- 
stand, and Eualdes wrote on papers presented to 
him by Jausion. At this time I noticed Bach, 
Missonnier, Anne Benoit, and Colard. Colard ! 
whiskered to Bastide, ana showed him, a knife. | 
Bastide, almost laughing, said, ‘Good!’ This 
was the first I had seen that led me to think 
they would kill him., When Eualdhs had done 
writing, he said, * Is that all ?’ and looked round 
aim. 'After what I’ve done,’said Jausion, ‘I 
know you; yod 1 won’t spdre me.’ * And yet you 
knoy' that 1 have spavod you,’ replied Eualdos. 

‘ And you repent of it?’ cried Jausion. ‘Why, 
ye*u see he does,’ said Bastide. * That’s like 
them all,’ saidCoIard; ‘ because they’re rich they 
think they can do anything.’ After this there 
was a silence. At last Bastide said, ‘ Come, let’s 
finish!’ ‘ Give me my hat,’ said Eualdhs. * Your 
hat!’ said, Jausion, and hq. began to jostle him. 
Fualdhs cried out, ‘Do you want to kill me? 
Ah, Bastide! Ah, Jausion!’ They pushed him 
down. * Come,’ said Bastide, * we must finish 
him.* Ccjard rushed forVnrd with the knife, 
when Anne Benoit said, ‘Baptiste, what'ave you 
doing?’ Ho thrust her away, and brandished 
the knife over her. They tc«k Eualdbs by the 
bead ana feet, and "bid lam on turntable. I held 
his feet. I tjewbled; but my vf ife told me that 
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Fualdes was in the wrong, and that our fortune 
would be made. Then Colard raised the knife. 
I turned away my Head. Jfualdbs cried ont 
once or twice, and I heard him say, ‘Let mo 
make my peace with God.’ There was a tub 
placed to catch the blood, and, as our pig had 
had no wash, we gave it the blood. By the light 
of the lamp that my wife held, I saw the curtains 
of the bed move, and said so. Benoit ran and 
found our little Magdelcine asleep. Bastide 
offered us four or five hundred francs to allow 
her to be killed. My wife made me signs to 
consent, but I refused. We had now to dispose 
of Fualdes’s body. ^We tied it up in a sheet and 
blanket. Bach said he had a porter ready. 
Bastide wished to put the package in fhe closet^ 
(in which, unknown to him, the lady was), in 
order that the porter might not see what it was. 
On opening the* door, he cried out in.au awful 
voice, ‘Whjtt’s this?- We’re all disgovcved. 
Don’t let’s neglect our safety.’ TfTc lady criql 
out, ‘I’ve seen nothing; I know nothing.’ 

That shows,’ said Bastide, ‘that she’s seen and 
knows everything.’ Bastide and Colatji were 
for killing her: but Jausion declared that if any 
one touched her he would' have to answer it to 
him. They gave way. Bach was for her taking 
an oath. ‘Bah!’ said Bastide. ‘What’s an 
oath? Words. We must frighten her, and swiar 
to her that if she ever lets it be supposed that 
she came here to-day, she is a dead woman. Do 
you liqgr ?’ turning round, and in a terrible voice, 

‘ If you speak, you die, either by knife, poison, 
water, or fire. You die!’ lig repeated, in so 
dreadful a voice that wo were all frightened. 
Jausion then led her out. Bach also went out, 
both returning shortly, Bach bringing his poTtcr. 
The package was still on the table. ‘Is that 
your bale P’ said the porter. ‘I can’t manage it 
by myself.’ ‘ We’ll help you,’ said Bach, ‘ but it’s 
not tobacco.’ ‘No i’^aidBastide, inabig pice, 

* it’s lic^ tobacco; it’s a dead body.’ The porter 
shuddered. ‘ You tremble! Be at case. .Agd let 
me tell all, that tho first who takes it into his 
head to speak of what has passed, is passing, or 
is going to pass, will speak his own doom. Silence, 
or death!’ Colard promised for all * we repeated 
the oath after him. Bastide ana Jausion made 
us repeat it after we had thrown the bod# into 
the river J’ Bancal’s confession concluded with on 
accoqpt of the transport of tke»body, in substadfee 
tbc same as that of Bousquier. He died the 
day after making it. 

It got to be kuown*in the town that jome un¬ 
known female had, probably unintentionally, v^it- 
ncssed the murder. JVho was it P Rumour was 
busy with several names in a manner not at 
all pleasant to the owners. But, on tho 2ffih 
of July, M.CIdmandot, an officer, let fell expres¬ 
sions which showed that he knew who* it was. 
The friends of a .lady, whose-name had been 
mentioned, at once called on him to slate all 
that' he knew„and the matter comiqjr to the 
ears of the prefect, Cldmanddt declared' that ft 
Madame Manzdh’had herself t«Ad,him that she 
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was in the house of the Bancals on the lDtli. 
This Madame Manzon, separated from her hus¬ 
band, was living with lfer only child. The 
daughter of M. Eujalran, arespeeted magistrate, 
her conduct had forfeited her her position in the 
best society at Rodcz, to which, however, she 
still held on loosely. At the request of her 
father, she was privately questioned by the pre¬ 
fect. It would be impossible, in anything like a 
reasonable space, to give an. account of the 
strange conduct of this woman. The prayers 
aud threats of her father, tiic entreaties of the 
prefect, dftnfrontations with Clemaadot, and a 
visit to the scene of the crime, at last produced 
an avowal that, bSng on the evening of the 19th 
in the Rue des Hebdomadiers, she was alarmed 
by a noise? and entered the first door she saw— 
that of the Bancals—and (fiat from the closet 
into which she was thrust on the entry of the 
men*dragging Fualdas, she had* witnessed the 
murder; that she was sworn to secreay under 
threats of death; and tlmt, after wandering 
about all night, she returned home in the morn¬ 
ing so frightened, that for many nights she was 
obliged to have a little girl to sleep hi her room. 
She added, that she was at the time dressed in 
man’s clothes. Scarcely, however, had she made 
this declaration, than she retracted it, and on 
inquiry it appeared that the friends of Bastide 
had had an interview with her. Day after 
day she varied -her account, and finished by 
asserting that the whole story was a pure inven¬ 
tion of CEmandol’s. Thus matters went on: the 
interest of the public being constantly kept at a 
high pitch by the vagaries of Madame Manzon, 
who came to he known as Madame Mcnsonge: 
and by an attempted escape of tbe principal 
prisoners. 

At length, oil the 18th of August, the trial 
came on before the Court of Assizes at Rodez. 
The prisoners were Bastide, Jausion, Ills wife, 
the woman Bnncal and her daughter Marianne, 
Anne Benoit, Colar^, Bach, Missonnier, Bous- 
quicr, Fran$oisc {rattier, and one other person, 
the charge against whom was afterwards with¬ 
drawn. Ncsfcwcr than three hundred and twenty 
witnesses were, summoned. The prisoners 
adopted what is called •‘‘the system of denega¬ 
tion,” which mcrd&nfbans that.they deny their 
guilt. Bastide called several witnesses to establish 
an alibi but he appeared to T>e the only one for 
Yi|pm a regular defence was attempted. The 
interest attaching to The confession of Bousquier 
.was wholly lost sight of, when, on the fifth day of 
^he trial - , Madame Manzon was cattpdr Expecta¬ 
tion was not disappointed Hall avowals, thea¬ 
tric^ gestures, entreaties 6f the court, feintings. 
At one time a file of soldiers was placed for her 
.protection between herself and the prisoners. 
The Judge, to reassure her, also ordered a sentry 
to stand guard at the door of her house. But 
all i» vain. S]}e declared that some woman 
had been present and witnessed the murder, but 
that she herself never set foot in the house till 
taken there by the magistrates. Yet sho’eonfirmed 
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beforehand all that certain witnesses were ex¬ 
pected to depose, these witnesses being persons 
to whom she had told her original story. Com¬ 
missioners appointed to examine into the state 
of Fualdcs’s affairs, proved that his estate was in 
debt to the extent of about forty-three thousand 
francs. In addition to this sum, bills to the extent 
of ninety thousand francs had been protested. It 
was, however, shown, and Jausion himself had 
admitted, that, by the salei of his land Fualdhs 
should, at the very least, have been in a position 
to clear all bis engagements. Wha**was the 
origin of all these obligations ? M. Se S6gurct, 
the buyer of the land, on being requested to give 
his opinion as to the motive of the crime, sup¬ 
posed that Fualdh's had signed bills ^for Jausioii 
on receiving in exchange a letter of guarantee; 
and that Fualdes, probably wishing to arrange all 
his affairs befpre leaving Rodez after the tale of 
his land, no course was* * open to Jausion but 
the withdrawal of the bills, which lie found im¬ 
possible, or the suppression of the letter of gua¬ 
rantee. To get the key of the drawers where 
this letter and the books of Enables were kept, 
was therefore of the greatest consequence, and 
the disappearance of these documents was quite 
explained by the visit on the morning of the 20th. 
By the destruction of the books, all trace of the 
debt of Bastide had also disappeared. 

On the 3rd of September, the examination of 
witnesses was concluded; and'on the 12th (the 
trial having begun on the 18th of Aragust) the 
jury gave their verdict on upwards of fifty 
questions submitted to them. 

The woman Bancal, Bastide, Jausion, Bach, 
and Colard, were condemned to death; Missonnier 
and Benoit to perpetnal imprisonment with hard 
labour; Bousquier to one year’s imprisonment 
and a fine. The others were released. 

On appeal, it was found that a part of the 
form of oath had been omitted in the case of 
some of the witnesses. The proceedings were 
therefore quashed, and a new frial was appointed 
to take place at Alby. Madame Manzon, com¬ 
mitted to prison for false evidence, consoled 
herself by writing her memoirs. !a answer to 
her, Clemandot published his version of the 
affair; and, from all slcfcss, tjiere was a perfect 
shower of memoirs, answers, letters, and con¬ 
fidences. The prisoners, too, did wljat they 
could to sustain the interest of the drama by 
again attempting to escapf. «■ «■ 

The new trial began on the 25th of March, 
18181 . The witnesses had now increased iy, 
number to Mmas hundred and 1 forty. 

Bach had resdlved,to confess, and, in addition 
to what the others had said, ho accused Beesibrc- 
Veynac, Bend, Yence, and Louis Bastide, of 
having been present at the murder. Madame 
Manzon was at last, after infinite trouble, and only 
in a second examination, got to confirm the other 
declarations by returning to her first afibount. 


The woman Bancal also made a statement tend¬ 
ing to exclude herself frpm all actual participa¬ 
tion in the crime. The statement of the little 
girl,Magdeleine Bancal,received greater develop¬ 
ment. The law not allowing a qjiild to give 
evidence against its parents, the deposition of 
persons to whom this girl had spoken were re¬ 
ceived. She had stud that after being sent to bed 
on the second floor, she heard a great noise; and 
that, being curious to know the cause, she slipped 
down stairs, and got into tho bed without being 
seen. She declared that it was Jausion who gave 
the first blow, and tliat Bastide completed the - 
horrible work: Colard ifndt’ier father holding the 
feet, an<j Anne Benoit the tub: her mother stir¬ 
ring the blood with her hand as it fell. She con¬ 
firmed that part of her father’s confession about 
the offer for her life, and added, that she was sent 
by her mol her on the following morning to iler 
father .wording in the fields, with a message that 
<hc was to do he knew what. She found him 
employed in digging a hole, which she thought 
was meant to bury her in. She gave the messagr, 
but bsr father kissed her with tears in his 
eyes, and bade her be a good girl and go back 
home. The hole was afterwards made use of, to 
bury the pig, which had died from drinking the 
blood. On the 4tli of May, the final verdict was 
ffiund. The woman Bancal, Bastide, Jausion, 
Colard, and Bach, were condemned to death ; 
Anne Benoit to hard labour for life; Missonnier 
to a year’s imprisonment. Bastide, Jausion, and 
Colard, only wore executed; the sentence of death 
was commuted ir the other cases. 

Jr mystery still hangs over the ease. With 
regard to the motive of the crime, the evidence 
is by no means clear, although the conjectures 
of M. de Scguret lmd great probability to 
support them. With regard to the actors, we 
find Madame Manzon declaring that all the 
guilfy were not arrested, and Bach directly- 
naming four other persons. Yence, Coustans 
the (.police officer, and Eessicrc-Veynae, were 
subsequently tried, but each succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing an alibi to the satisfaction of the jury. 
Two organ-grinders, who confessed to having 
been at Rode^ on the IJlth of March, were ex¬ 
amined by the police and released. Where, then, 1 
wen, tho two who must have had a knowledge 
of the crime, if, indeed, they were not accom- 
[ftices ? » « 

In 1841, the foundations of a new' house were 
being dug in a garden in Rodez. The excava¬ 
tions brought to light, two human skeletons, 
together with the keys of hurdy-gurdies. It was 
remembeied that in 1817* this very garden had 
belonged to Jausion. 
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Me. Haedib was taken by surprise'for onoe, 
and bad not a word to say; but looked in bis 
son’s face, mate, and gaping, as a fish. 

^During this painful silence bis children eyed 
turn inquiringly; but not with the same result; 
for one face is often read differently by two 
persons: to Jane, whose intelligence had no aids, 
he seemed unaffectedly puzzled ; but Alfred dis¬ 
cerned, beneath his wonder, the terror of detec¬ 
tion rising, and then thrust back by the strong 
will: that stoical face shut again like an iron 
door; but not quickly enough: the right words, 
the “onpn sesame” had been spoken, and one 
unguarded look had confirmed Alfred’s vague 
suspicions of foul play : he turned his own face 
away: he was alienated by the occurrences, of 
the last few months, but Nature and tender 
reminiscences still held him by some fibres of the' 
heart: in a moment of natural indignation he 
had applied the touchstone; but its success 
grieved him; he could not bear to go on ex¬ 
posing his father; so he left the room with a 
deep sigk in which pitf mingled with shame !nd 
regret; he wandered out into the silent night, 
and soon was leaning on the gate, of Albion 
Villa, gazing wistfully at thq windows, and sore 
perplexed, and nobly wretched. 

As he was going out, Mr. Hardig raised his 
' eyebrows with a look of tiisiateresfld wonder and 
curiosity; and touched his forehead to Jan^ as 
much as to say, “ Is ho disordered in his mind P” 

As soon as they were along, he asked, he* 
coolly what Alfred meant. She said she had no 
idea. Then he examined her keenly about this 
fourteen thousand pounds : and found, to his 
relief, Alfred had never even mentionedJt tg 
her. ■ • 

And now Biohard Hardie, like his sen, wanted 
to be alone, and tbink over this new peril, that 
had risen in the bosom of his own family : and, 
for once, the company jf bis favourite qbfid was 
irksome : be made an excuse and-strolled out in 
his turn into the silent night. It was calm and 
clear: the thousand holy eyes, under wjgchmen 


seemed to wonder anything can besp aSly as to 
sin: and beneath their pure gate tbCmanof the 
world gqndired with all his souj. He tormented 
himself with Conjectures : thrtmgh what channel 
did Alfred suspect him? throng the Dodds? 
were f&ey aware «f their loss ? had the pooket- 
book spoken P If so, why had not Mrs. Dodd or 
her son attacked him? But then perhaps Alfred 
was their agent Y they wished to try a friendly 
remonstrance through a mutual friend before 
proceeding.to extremities; this accorded with 
Mrs. Dodd’s character as he remembered her. 

The solution was reasonable; but he was re¬ 
lieved of it by recollecting what Alfred had said, 
that he had not entered the house since the bank 
broke.. 

On this he began to hope Alfred’s might ton 
mere suspicion he could not establish by any 
proof, aid fit all events he would lock it in his 
own breast like a good son: his never having 
given a hint even to his sister favoured this sup¬ 
position. 

.Thus meditating, Mr. Hardie found himself at 
the gate of’Albion Villa. 

Yet he had strolled out with no particular in¬ 
tention of going there. Had his mind, appre¬ 
hensive of danger from that quarter, driven his 
body thither? 

■ He took a look at flic house : and the first 
thing he Saw was ajyoung lady leaning over the 
balcony, and murmuring softly to a male figure, 
below, whose outline Mr. Hardie could hardly 
discern, for it ^ood in the shadow. Mr. Hardie 
was delighted : “ Aha, Miss Juliet,” said he, “if 
Alfred does not visit, y8u, some one else does. 
You have sodn supplied your peevish lover’s 
place,” He then withdrew softly from the gate, 
nqj.ty disturb the intrigue, and watched a few 
yards eff; determined to see who Julia’s nightly 
visitor >*ip, and give Alfred surprise for sur- 


He had not long to wait * the UHn came awa, 
directly, and walked, head erdet, past Mr.Hercbe, 
and glanced full in his face, but did not vouch¬ 
safe him a word. It was Alfred .himself,’ Mr. 
Hardie was profoundly alarmed, and indignant: 
“The young traitor! Never eater the house? 
no; bit he comgs and teils her everything 
directly, under her window, on the sly; *and. 


prefer to do their erb es—esoijfct when they are twhen he is caught—defies me to my faoo.” And 
m too great a Why to wait-r4ooke^ down and | now he snspeotgd fgmrie cunning and malice in 
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lie ,wfty tli at thunderbolt hadbeen qmetlypre- 
pared for hiin and launched,. without warning, in , 
’ his very daughter’s presence, and tin resulk 
just communicated to> Julia Dodd. . < 

In a vary gloomy mood he Mowed his son, \ 
and heard his firm though elastic tread on the 
frosty^round, and saw how loftily he earriedhi* 
head: and from that moment feared, and very, 
very, nearly hated him. 

The next day he feigned sick, and'sent for 
Osmond. * ’That worthy ppscribed a pill and a 
draught, the former laxative, the latter astrin¬ 
gent. This ceremony performed, 71x. HarcfU 
gossiped with him; and, after a ddtour or two, 
glided to his real anxiety. Sampson tells me 
you know more' about Captain Dodd’s cas^ 
than he (foes: he is not very cletlt as to the 
cause of the poor man’s going mad.” 

“ The cause ? Why Apoplexy.” 

“ Yes, hut I mean what < mused thd apo¬ 
plexy?” 

Mr. Osmond replied that Apoplexy was-often 
idiopathic.* Captain Dodd, as he understood, 
had fallen down in the street in a sudden fit: 
“ but as for the mania, that is to be attributed to 
an insufficient evacuation of blood while under 
the apoplectic coma.” 

“ Not bled enough! Why Sampson says it 
is because he was bled too much.” 

Osmond was amused at this j and repeated 
that the mania came of not being bled enough. 

The discussion was turned into an.uaexpected 
quarter by the entrance of Jane Qanfie, who 
came timidly in and said, “ Oh, Mr. Osmond, I 
cannot let you go without telling - you how 
anxious I am about Alfred. He is so thin, and 
pale, and depressed.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Jane,” said Mr. Hardie; “have 
we not all cause to be dejected in this house ?” 
But she persisted gently that there was more 
in it than that: and his headaches were worse: 
and she could not be easy any former without 
advice. „ 

“Ah, those headaches,” ^id Mr.‘Osmond, 
“they always made me uneasy. To tell the 
truth, Miss Hardie, I have noticed p remarkable 
change in him, hut I did not JLike to excite 
apprehensions and so he mopes,, does he ? 
seeks solitude^ and is tadturs, and dejected?” 

“Yes. But I do n<34 mind that so much as 
his turning so pate and thin.” b * 

“Oh, it is all part of one malady.” ( 

“ Then you know what'is the matter P’t 
“i think I do: and yours is a wise apdtimely 
anxiety. Y^ur brother’s is, a very delicate cade 
of a hyperaesf&tie character; and I should like 
to have the advice'of a profound physician. 
Let me see. Dr. Wycherley will be with me to.- 
morrow: may I bring him over as a friend f ” r 
This proposal did not at all suit Mr. Hardie; 


* “ Arising of itself.”' A term rather hastily 
applied to disorders the coming signs oA which 
have WOt been detected by the medical attendant. 

The birth of Topsy was idiopathic—in thatteanned 
iadj-’g optn irtfa^ 


he put his own construction on Alfred’s pallor 
and dejeotfon, and was uneasy at the idea of Ids 
being cross-questioned by a couple o£ doctors: 

. “No, no,” said he, “Taff has fancies enough 
already; I eaanot have you gent&men coming 
here to fill his head with many mofe.” 

“Oh, hehas fancies, has he?” said Osmond, 
.keenly. “ My dear sir,, we shall not say one word 
1 to Am .- that might irritate Mm: but I should like 
gmt to hear a truly learned opinion.” 

Jane looked so. imploringly, that Mr. Hardie 
yielded a reluctant assent, on those terms. 

So the next day, by appointment, Mr. Os-, 
mond introduced his. friend Dr. Wycherley: 
bland and bald, with a find’ head, and a face na¬ 
turally*' intelligent, but mossed every now and 
then by gleams of vacancy; a man of large read¬ 
ing, and of tact to make it subserve his interests. 
A voluminous writer on oertaiji medical subjeots, 
lie had so saturated himself with circumlocution, 
that if distilled from his very tongue: he talked 
like an Article; a quarterly one; and so gained 
two advantages : 1st, he rarely irritated a fellow- 
creature ; for, if he began a sentence hot, whht 
with its length, and what with its windiness, he 
was apt to end it cod: item atahs by poly¬ 
syllables are pricks by sponges. 2ndiy, this 
foible earned lum the admiration of fools; and 
that is as invaluable, as they are innumerable. 

Yet was there in the mother-tongue he de¬ 
spised, one gem of a word he vastly admired: 
like most quarterly writers. That charming 
word, the pet of the polysyllabic, was ‘“or.” 

He opened the matter in a subdued and sym¬ 
pathising tone vVell calculated to win a loving 
father, such as Bichard Hardie—was not. 

“My good friend here informs me, sir, you 
;are so fortunate as to possess a sou of distin¬ 
guished abilities, and who is at present labouring 
under some of those precursory indications of 
incipient disease of the cere bro-psychical organs, 
of IMiich I hare been, *1 may say, somewhat 
successful in diagnosing the symptoms. 1 '’ Unless 
I have been inadvertently misinformed, he lias, 
; for a considerable tjpie, and only with slight in¬ 
termissions, experienced persistent headache of 
a kephaJaigjc or true cerebral type, and has now 
advanced to' die succeeding stage of taciturnity 
an(| depression, not* unaccompanied with isola¬ 
tion, and, probably, constipation r but as yet with¬ 
out haliucin,i'-o.; s though possibly, and, as my ex¬ 
perience of the ‘great majority of thesk cases 
would induce me to say, probably, he is notf un¬ 
disturbed by one or more of those latent, and, at 
first, trifling aberrations, either of the intelli¬ 
gence, or. the senses, which in their preliminary 
stages escape the observation of all but the ex¬ 
pert nosologist. In that case, sir, be assured you 
have acted the part of a wise and affectionate 
parent'in soliciting the opportune attention of 
a psychological Physician to these morbid phe¬ 
nomena at present in the initial process of in- 
cubatioq.” _ 

L - ' * Antlicfc, “ accompanUd.” 

.. f Anglich: dtotnmA 
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" There you see,” said Osmond, "Dr. Wy- was no cause for alarm. “Incipient aberration’ 5 
chedey agrees withme: ycdlpsnreymlhare was. of easy due: the misobief lay in delay, 
only detailed the symptoms, apd not the conclu- “ Miss Hardie,” said he* peierMlly, “ daring a 
siort I had formed from them.” • beeaningr 

Jane inquired timidly what that'' ob a aft rtw i .pwWpiovita to con- 

■was. * ? : r . sequences of the Ron-rK iK-yfiftni t^ ^de^ and 

"Miss Hardie, we think it oneof those pbsiiure rdativetei of the precedent Sfsjtemisfifit those 
tendencies which. are very carahle if taken in organic affections of the brain, the relief of 
time—" Dr. Wycherley endeij the sentence— which wait within the reach of well-known there- 
"But no longer remediable if the fleeting op- peutio agents if exhibited seasonably.” 
portunity ia allowed to. escape, and diseased He went oh to d%lore the blind prejudice of 


jape, and diseased He went oh to d%lore the blind prejudice of 
fganisation.” unprofeiaional persons; who choose to fancy 

heir solemnity; but*that otha^diaeaaes ereep^but Insanity pounces, 
advice against the on a man;. which he expressed thus neatly; 
nilemen,” said he, " that other, deviation^ from organic conditions 
jderating fbur own, rof health are.the subject of dearly defined though 


portunity ia allowed to. escape, and diseased 
action, to pass into diseased organisation.” 

Jane looked awestruck at their solemnity j but- 
Mr. Hardie, Who wm taking advice against the 
grain, turned satirical : " Gentlemen,” said he, 
“ be pleased to begjh. by moderating ^bur own 


obscurity j and then perhaps I shall see better* i delicate gradations, bat that the worst muraost 
how to c'ure my son’s : what the denoe are you climacteric forms of cCrebra-psyehical disorder 
driving at P” , are suddenly developed affections presenting no 

The two doctors looked at one anSther in- eviddhee of any antecedent cephalic organic 
quiriugly; and so settled how to pAceed. Dr t . ’change, and unaccompanied by a premonitory 
Wycherley explained to Mr. Hardie that there .stage, or by incipient symptoms.” 
was a sort of general unreasonable and super- ; This chimera he proceeded to confute, by ex- 
Stitious feeling abroad, a kind of terror of the perience : he had repeatedly been called in to 
complaint with which his son was threatened j cases of mania described as sudden, and almost 
“ and which, instead of the most remediable of ’invariably found the patient had been cranky for 
disorders, is looked at as the most incurable of years; whioh he condensed thus; "His conduct 
maladies itwas on this account he had learned and behaviour for many years previously to any 
to approach the subject with singular eautian, symptom of mental aberration being noticed 
and even with a timidity which was kinder in had been characterised* by actions quite irrecon- 
appearance than in reality; that he must admit, cilable with the supposition of the existence of 
“ Well, you may speak out, as far as I am con- perfect sanity of intellect.” 
cemed, said Mr. Hardie, with consummate in- He instanced a parson, whom he had lately 
difference. attended, and found him as constipated and con- 

" Oh yes!” said Jane, in a *fever of anxiety; vinoed he was John the Baptist engaged to the 
"pray conceal nothing from us.” * Princess Mary as could be. 

"Well then, sir, I have not as yet had the ad- “ But upon investigation of this afflicted eccle- 
vantage of examining your sou personally, but, siastic’s antecedent history, I discovered that, for 
from the diagnostics, I have no doubt whatever years before this, he had exhibited conduct in- 
he is labouring under the first fbreshadowiqgs of compatible with the hypothesis of a mind whose 
cerebro-psychical perturbation.” equilibrium had been undisturbed : he had caused 

Jane and her father*stared at him: he rftght a number of valuable trees to be cut down on his 
as well*have recited them the alphabej jjack- estate, witffout being able to offer a sane justifi- 
wards. cation fifr such ar£ outrageous proceeding: and 

“Well then,” said he, observing his learning had actually disposed of a quantity of his pa- 
had missed fire, “to speak plainly, the symptoms trimonial apres, ‘tmd which’ clearly he never 
are characteristic of the initiatory ftage of the would have pyted with had he been in anything 
germination of a morbid State of the phenomena resembling a condition of sanity.” 
of intelligence.” * # “ Did* he sell th^hftul and tjjnber below the 

His unprofessional hearers stared another in- market price?” inquired Mr. Hardie, perking 
quiry. • up, aad^gxhibiting Ms first sjttptom of interest 

“ In one word, then,” saitf Dr. Wycherley, iq the discussion. , 

waxing impatient at their abominable pbtuseness, ‘^Oa that head, sir,* my informant his hoir-at- 

“ it is the premonitory stage of the precursory law, gms me no information •• not did I enter 


condition of an organic affection of the b^ain.” fhto that class ofdetail; 
“Oh!” said Mr. Hudie, carelessly * “I see; morbid phenomena in a i 

\\r\rr 10 ivnirim Vno /4 " ”, nro rniKirfl fVlPm Tnwliflflll 


the boy is goiflg . ; we regard them medically*; and, all {ins tate. 

The doctors stared is their torn at theprO- most assiduously visiting the sick ofhisparish 
digious coolness of a tender parent. jmd preaching admirable sermons.” 

“Not exactly,” said Dr. Wycherley lam Thenext instance ha gwyo was of a stockbroker 
habitually averse to exaggeration of symptomsr^^feriug under general paralysis and a rooted 
Your son’s suggest to me 'the Incubation all the^greos in the Bank of England 

Insanity,’ nothing lqpre.” , 0 ' .aad with foreign • 

Jane utterqd an exolamftib^ of horret: ths> | Nfe to keep hun out of it, 
doctor soothed hefagthan assurance that there ^ the doctor, “ I discovered to have 
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been for years guilty of conduct entirely incom-" 
patiblc with tbe hypothesis of nndisorcteed 
mental functions. He had accused bis domestio 
of peculation, and had initiated legal proceeds 
ings with a view of prosecuting in a court of law 
one of his oldest friends/* ' 

“ Whence you infer that, if my son hasnot for 
years been doing cranky acts, he is not likely to 
be deranged at prwettt.” ' 

This adroit- twist of thr argument rather 
surprised Dr. Wycherley. However, he was at 
no loss for a reply. “ It is not Insanittffbut the- 
Incubation of Insanity, which is suspected in 
your intelligent son’s case: ar.d the best course 
will be for me to enumerate in general terms the 
sev&nl symptoms of ‘the Incubation of In-‘ 
sanity :* ” he concluded with some severity, 
“ after that, sir, I shall cease to intrude what 
I fear is an unwelcome conviction.” , 

The Parent, whose levity and cold reception of 
good tidings he had thus mildly, yet with due 
dignity, rebuked, was a man of the world; and 
liked to make friends, not enemies; so he took 
the hint, and made a very civil speech, assuring 
Dr. Wycherley that, if he ventured to differ from 
him, he was none the Jess obliged by the kind 
interest he took in a comparative stranger: and 
would be very glad to hear all about the “In¬ 
cubation of Insanity.” Jle added, “The very 
expression is new to me.” 

Dr. Wycherley bowed slightly; and complied: 

“ One diagnostic preliminary sign ofabnormal 
cerebral action is Kephalalgia, or true cerebral 
headache ; I mean persistent headache, which is 
not accompanied by a furred tongue, or other 
indicia significant of abdominal or renal disorder 
as its origin.” 

Jane sighed. “Ho has sad headaches.” 

“The succeeding symptom is a morbid affec¬ 
tion of sleep. Either the patient suffers from 
Insomnia ; or else from IJypersomnia, which we 
subdivide into sopor, cams, and letfiavgus; or 
thirdly from Kakosomnia,* or. a propensity to 
mere dozing, and to all the rfibrbid phenomena 
of dreams.” 

“Papa,” said Jane, “poor Alfred bleeps very 
badly : I hear him walking at alk hours of the 
night.” ' , 

“I thought a* much,” obterved Dr. Wycher¬ 
ley i “Insomnia i^the commonest feature. To 
resume; the insidious advance of morbid-thought 
is next marked by high spirits, or else by low 
spirit?; generally the latter. The patient begins 
by moping, then shows great lassitudeaniennui,, 
then betTotnctiVistracted, mdbdy, and occupied 
with a solitary iefea.”, 

Jane clasped her hands, and the tears stood in 
her eyes ; so well did this description tally with 
poor Alfred’s ease. 

“And at this period,” continued Dr. Wycher¬ 
ley, “my experience leads me to believe that 
, some latent delusion is generally germinat&g in 
the minify though often concealed with consum¬ 
mate craf A .. | f lent: the open development 
, of this the next stage, and, with this 


last morbid phenomenon, incubation ceases and 
insanity begins. Sometimes, however, the illusion 
« physical rather than psychical, of the sense 
rather than of the intelligence. It commences at 
night : the incubator begins by seeing nocturnal 
visions, often of a photopsic* character, or hear¬ 
ing nocturnal sounds, neither of which have any 
material existence, being conveyed to liis optic 
or auricular nerves not from without, but from 
within, by the agency of a disordered brain. 
These the reason, hitherto unimpaired, com¬ 
bats at first, especially when they are nocturnal 
only: butbeiBgreproduced,andbeeommgdiumal, 
the judgment suocumbs fonder the morbid 
impression produoed so repeatedly. These are 
$he ordinary antecedent symptoms characteristic 
of the incubation of insanity; to which are 
frequently added somatic exaltation, or, in popular 
language, physical excitability--a disposition to 
knit the bjpws—great activity of the mental 
faculties—or else a well marked decline of the 
powers of the understanding—an exaggeration of 
the normal conditions of thought—or a reversal, 
of the mental habits and sentiments, such as a 
sudden aversion to some person hitherto beloved, 
or some study long relished and pursued.” 

Jane asked leave to note these all down in her 
note-book.' 

Mr. Hardic assented, adroitly; for he was 
thinking whether he could not sift some grain 
out of all this chaff. Should Alfred blab his 
suspicions, here were two gentlemen who-would 
at all events help him to throw ridicule on them. 

Dr. Wycherley. Wing politely aided Jane 
Har{Ke to note down “the preliminary process 
of the Incubation of disorders of the Intellect,” 
resumed: “Now, sir, your son appeal's to be in 
a very inchoato stage of the malady : he has 
cerebral Kephalalgia and Insomnia-” 

“And, oh doctor, he knits his brows oftcu; 
and las given up his studies ; won’t go back to 
Oxford this term.” *. 

“Exactly; and seeks isolation, and is a prey 
to morbid distraction and reverie : but has no 
palpable illusions; his he P” 

“Not that I know of/’ said Mr. Hardie. 

“Well but,”,,objected Jane, “ did not he say 
something to you very-curious the other night; 
about Captain Dodd, and fourteen thousand 
pounds P”- 

*Mr. Hardic’s blood ran cold: 

“ No,” he stammered, “ not that I remember.” 

“Oh yes he did, papa: you have forgotten it•„ 
but at tie’time you were quite puzzled what ho 
covld mean: and you did to.” She put her 
finger to her forehead: and the doctors inter¬ 
changed a meaning glance. 

“I believe you are right, Jenny,” said Mr. 
Hardie, taking the cue so, unexpectedly offered 
him: “he*did say some nonsense 1 could not 
make head nor tail of ; but we all have our 
crotchets: there, run away, liko a good girl, and 

. Cj , , 4* _._ 
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let me explain all this to our good Mends here : “That,is onewayof; puttingit with a ven- 
and mind, not a word about it to Alfred.” gearae;** said Mri Osmoit ' #@ag. "No; what 
When she was gone, he said, “Gentlemen,my my good friend mean s ? - — ** • r 
son is madly in love; that is all .” “ Is this - y where,the paWent^Satoseasor of an 

“Oh, Erotic monomania is a very ordinary income o|E such a character as to enable his 
phase of insanity.” friends to show a sincere affection by anticipating 

“His unreasonable passion for a girl he knows the consequences of neglected morbid phenomena 
he can never marry makes him somewhat crot- of the brain, there a lamentable want of humanjty 
chety and cranky: that, and over-study, may is exhibited by the persistent, refusal to. the 
hare unhinged his mind a little: suppose I send patient, on the partof his relatives, gf the incal- 
him abroad? my good brother will find the culable advantage p the authoritative advice of 
means; or we could advance it him, I and the a CompClmt physicianaooompanied with the safe- 


other trustees; he comes into ten thousand [ guards aw preventives of- 


pounds in a month «r tiro.” 


But ere the mellifluous pleonast had done 

m_i •_ _i «i i i 


The doctors exohanged a meaning logic. They filing his paradox with fresh polysyllables, to 
then dissuaded him earnestly from the idea o^ ’make it |lip into the Banker's narrow gpder- 
continental travel, standing, lie met with a curious interruption. 

“ Coelum non animam mutant qui trans mare Jane Hardie fluttered in to lay a man was at’ the 
currant,” said Wycherley, and Osmond explained dooivaccusing himself of being deranged, 
that Alfred would brood abroad v well as at “ How often flris sort of coincidence occurs,” 
home, if lie went alone : and Dr. Wycherley said Osmond, philosophically, 
summed up thus: “The most advisable course “Do not refuse him, dea% papa; it is not for 
«s to give him the benefit of the personal super- money : he only wants you to give him an, order 
intendcnce of some skilful physician possessed of to go into a lunatic asylum.” 
means and appliances of every sort for soothing “Now, there is a sensible man,” said Dr. 
and restraining the specific malady.”' Wycherley. . 

Mr. Hardie did not at first see the exact pur- “ Well but,” objected Mr. Hardie, “ if lie is a 
port of this oleaginous periphrasis. He knitted sensible man, why does he want to go to an 
his brows. Presently he caught a glimpse: ftzt asylum P” 


said he thought confinement was hardly the “Oh, they argali sensible at times,” observed 
thing to drive away melancholy. Mr. Osmond. 

“ Net in all respects,” replied Dr. Wycherley: “ SinguUrly so,” said Dr. Wycherley, warmly. 

“ but, on the other hand, a little gentle restraint And he snowed a desire to examine this paragon, 
is the safest way of effecting a disruption of the who had the sense to know he was out of his 
fatal associations that have engendered antWend senses. 

to perpetuate the disorder. Besides, the medicinal “ It would be but kind of you, sir,” said Jane; 
appliances are invaluable; including, as they do, “ poor, poor man!” She added, he did not like 
the nocturnal and diurnal attendance of a Psycho- to come in, and would they mind just going out 
physical physician, who knows the Psychosomatic to Mm? 

relation of body and mind.and can apply physical “Oh no, not in the least: especially as you 

remedies, of the effect of which on the physical seem interested in him.” 


instrument of intelligence, the grey matter of the 
brain, we have seen so many examples.’* m 
The good doctor then feelingly deplored the 
inhumanity of parents and’guardians in declining 


And they all three rose and went out together, 
and foigid the petitioner at the front door. Who 
should it be, butjames Moxley ! 

His beard was unshaven, his face haggard, and 


to subject their incubators to opportune and everything about*Mm showed a man broken in 
salutary restraint untier themo^ than parental Spirit as wellsos fortune: even his voice had lost 
care of a Psyckososatic physician. On this head half its vigour, and, wlmnevor he luid uttered a 
he got quite warm, and inveighed against the consecutive sentAiee or fcwo. Me head dropped 
abominable cruelty of the thing. on his # breast, pitiably* indeed, this sometimes 

‘'■it is contrary,” siud he, “ to every principle occurred in the middle of a^entence, and then 
of justice and humanity that a fellow-creature, do- 41ie rest of it died on his lips, 
ranged perhaps only on one point, should for the Mrt Bichard Hardie was not prepared to eri- 
want of the early attention of those, whege duty it,, county one of his unhappy creditors thus pub¬ 
is to watch over Mm, linger out hisexistencc sqpa- licly, and, to shorten the aimoymjpcfwocld have 
rated from all who are dear to Mm, and Condemned dismissed Mmrouglily: but lie dared not; for 
without any crime to be a prisoner for life." m Manley was no longer alone, nor unfriended: 

Mr. Hardie was puzzled, by tliis sentence* in when Jane left liim, to intercede for liim, a 
which the speaker’s usual method was Reversed, young man joined liim, and was now comforting 
and the thought was bigger than theevords. him with kind words, and. trying to get him to 
The doctors did not interfere, but let the sug- smoke a cigar: and this good-hearted young 
ration ferment. gentleman was the Banker’s son in the flesh, and 

__ TT 11 I «r _ vtr 1 • • _‘A. •* _ • if.. 1IA..JI t r _ !• 


stion ferment. gentleman was the Banker’s son in tho flesh, and 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Hardie, nj.last, "&see. We his opposite in spirit, Mr. Alfred Ilardie. 
ought to iuclrqprpte our children to keep ttiefli Finding these two in contact, the Doctors inter- 

. from being incarcerated.” * ^ changed demurest glances. 
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Mr.Handie asked Maxley sullenly what be 
wanted of thorn. , 

" Well, sir,” said Maxley, despondently, “I 
hare been to all the other magistrates in the 
borough; for what wjth losing my money, and 
what with losing^,missus, I think X baih’t 
quite right inmy'head; 1 do see each Curious 
things, enough to mskea body’s skin creep, «t 
times.” Anddownweftthis head on his chest. 

“Well?”said Mr. HarcKe, peevishly: "go 
on: you went to the magistrates, tad what 
then?” ' ’ 

Maxley looked up, and seemed to recover the 
thread: “Why they said ‘ao,’ they couldn’t 
send me to the ’sylum, not from home: I must 
be d>auper first. So thenmy neighbours they saia 
I had better come tp you.” And down watt his 
head again. 

“Well but/’ said Mr. Harijie, “you cannot 
expect me to go against the other magistrates.” 

“ Why not, sir? You have had a hatful o’ 
money of me : the Either gentlemen han’t had a 
farthing. They owes me no service, but you 
does: nine hundred pounds’ worth if ye come to 
that.” 

There was no malice in this; it was a plain, 
brokenhearted man’s notion of give and take; 
but it was a home-thrust all the same; and Mr. 
Hardie was visibly discountenanced, and Alfred 
more so. •* 

Mr. Osmond, to relieve a situation so pain¬ 
ful, asked Maxley rather hastily what were the 
curious things he saw. 

Maxley shuddered. “The unreasonablest 
beasts, sir, you eve? saw or heard tell on: 
mostly snakes and dragons.. Can’t stoop my 
head to do no work, for them, sir. Bless your 
heart, if I was to leave you gentlemen now, and 
go and dig for five minutes in iny garden, they 
would come about me as thick as slugs on cab¬ 
bage : why ’twas but.'yestere’en I tried to hoe a 
-bit, and up come the fearfuUest great fiery ear- 
pint : scared me so I heaved Biy hoe'ant laid on 
’un properly: presently I soemM to come out of a 
sort of a kind of a red mist into the clear; 1 and 
there laid my poor missos’s favourite*hen; I had 
been and killed her for js sarpint. .He sighed: 
then, after'a moment’^ pause,, lowered his voice 
to a whisper, “Now supposS I was to go and take 
some poor Christian for one of these <gre—at 
bloody dragons I do see at odd rimes, I (right do 
him a mischief you know,<and not mean jiim no 
harm neither. Oil doocc take and have nm locked 
up, gegtlemgp, dooee now: t^Ilcc I ain’tfut to be 
about, my pocS'^ead K so mazed.” - 

“Well, well,” said'Mr. Hardie, "I’ll give you 
an order for the Union.” *' 

“Wliat, make a pauper ot me P” 

“ I caunot help it,” said the magistrate : “it 
is the routine; and it was settled at a meeting of 
the bench last month that w^ must adl^tre to 
the rule as strictly as possible; the asylum is so 
full: and yon know, Maxley, it is not as if you 
were dangerO&s.” 

“ That I be, £ sir: I don’t ftnow what I’m a 


looking at, or a doing. Would I ha’ gone and 
killed my poor Susan’s ben if X hadn’t a been 
beside myself? and she in her grave, poor dear: 
no, not for untold gold: and I be fond of that 
too i used to be however: but now 1 don’t 
seem to care for money nor nothing else.” 
And his head dropped. 

; “ Look here, Maxley, old fellow,” said Alfred, 
sarcastically, “you must go to the workhouse; 
Mid stay there till you hoe apauper; take him for 
a crocodile, and kill him; then you will get into an 
asylum whether the Barkington magistrates 
like it or not: that i\ the routine , I believe ; 
and as reasonable as most Autine.” 

Dr. Wycherley admired Alfred for this, and 
whispered Mr. Osmond, “How subtly they 
reason.” » 

Mr. Hardie did not deign to answer Ms son, 
who indeed had spoken at him, and not to 
him. * * 

* As for poor Maxley, he was in sad and sober 
earnest, and could not relish nor even take in 
Alfred’s irony: he lifted his head and looked 
Mr. Hardie in the face. 

“ You be a hard man,” said be, trembling with 
emotion. “ You robbed me and my missus of 
onr all, you ha’ broke her heart, and turned my 
ligad, and if I was to oome and kill you ’twould 
only be clearing scores. ’Stead of that 1 comes 
to you Idee a lamb, and says give me your name 
on a bit of paper, and put me out of harm’s way. 

‘ No,’says you, ‘go to the workhouse!’ ‘Beyou 
in the workhouse? You that owes me nine 
hundred pounds ’tad my dead missus ?” With 
this he went into a rage, took a packet out of 
his pocket, and flung it at Mr. Hardie’s head be¬ 
fore any one could stop him. 

But Alfred saw his game, stepped forward, and 
caught'it with one hand, and with the dexterity 
of a wicket keeper, within a foot' of Ms father’s 
nosdl “How’s that. Umpire P” said he: then, 
a little sternly, “Don’t do that ag&in, Mr. 
Maxley, or I shall have to give yon a hiding— 
to keep up appearances.” He then put the 
notes in his pocket, and said quietly, “I shall 
. give you your money for these, before the year 
ends.” *•' ’ 

I “jYou won’t be quite so mad as that, I hope,”* 
remonstrated Ms father. But he made no reply: 
tfeey very seldom answered one another now. 

“ Oh,” said Dr. Wycherley, inspecting’ Mm 
like a human curiosity, “nullum magnum in- 
genium sine mixtura dementi®.” 

“ NetJparvum sine mixturfi stuititi®,” retorted 
Alfred in a moment: aqd met Ms offensive 
gaze with a point-blank look of supercilious 


Then, having shut Mm up, he turned to Os¬ 
mond: "“jCome,” said hfi, “prescribe for this 
ppor fellow, who asks for a hospital, so Routine 
gives Mm a workhouse: come, you know there 
is no lingt to your skill and good nature: you 
cured 'Spot of tMsWrams, cure poor old Maxley 
of Ms snakes: •oblige’me.” ’ 1 
“ That i/will, Mr. Alfred,” said Osmon<]$ 
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Tho business completed, a magic change took and altogether his ecfgable- temper began to give 
place in the little clerk. " Now we are friends way] it had already survived half the iron of his 
again, sir: and I’ll give you a piece of adyice; nerves. He walked up Mid down the parlour 
mimi your eye with Hr- Alfred; he is down on chafing like an irritated lion. In which state of 
us.” - . hk mind the. ope enemy be now feared and 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired Mr. Hardie, hated walked quietly into the room, and. begged 
with ill disguised anxiety. for a little serious conversation with him.' v 

“I’ll tell you, sir. He met mo thi3 morning: “It is like your effrontery,” said he : “I 
and says he to me, ‘Skinner, old boy, I want wonder you axe notfashamed to look*your father, 
speak a word to you.’ He puts hi# hands bn my intbefoce" '...Jr 

shoulder, and turns me round, and says he all at^ _ “HavJkg wronged nobody I can look anybody 
one time ‘the fourteen Jhousand pounds!’ You in the fade,” replied Alfred, looking him in the 
might have knocktd me downwi|b a feather, face pffint-blank.jj 

And he looked me through like'a gimlet, mind , At this swift rejoinder. Mu Hardie felt like a 
ye. ‘Come now,’ says he, ‘you she I know all i too ooufi<|eut swordsman, who, attackingf^n a 


I did,’ he said, ‘ Captain Dodd’s fourteen thousand have been belying me la mywery clerk.” 
pounds! it had passed through my hands.’ Thet “ No, sir: you are mistaken : I have never 
I began to funk again at his knowing that: per- mentioned your name to yotft clerk.” 
taps he only guessed it after all: but at the Mr. .Hardie reflected on what Skmner had told 

time I thought he know it; I was flqpttJred, ye him, and found he had made anotro false move, 
see. But I said, ‘ I’d look at the books; but I He tried again: “ Nor to the Dodds ?” with an 


didn’t think his deposit was anything like that.’ incredulous sneer. 

‘You little equivocating humbug,’ says he: ‘and “Nor to the Dodds,” replied Alfred, calmly, 
which was better, to tell the truth at once ajd “ What, not to Miss Julia DoddP” 

let Captain Dodd, which never did me any harm, “No, sir, I have seen her but once, since —I 

have his own, or to hear it told me in the felon’s discovered about the fourteen thousand pounds.” 
dock ?’ those were his words, sir: and they made “ What fourteen thousand pounds ?” inquired 

my blotid run cold; and if he had gone on at me Mr. Hardie, innocently, 
like that, I should have split, I know I should: “JVIrnt fourteen thousand pounds!” repeated 
but lie just said, ‘ there, yoar face has given the young man, disdainfully. Then suddenly 
your tongue the he: you haven’t brains enough turning on bis father, with red brow and flashing 
to play the rogue.’ Oh, and—another thing—he eyes •• “ the fourteen thousand pounds Captain 
said lie wouldn’t talk to the sparrow-hawk any Dodd brought rome from India -. the fourteen 
more, when there was the kite hard by: so by thousand pounds I heard him claim of you with 
that I guess your turn is coming, sir; so mind curses: ay, miserable son, and miserable man, 
your eye. And then he turned his back on me that I am, I heard my own father called a villain; 
with a look as if I was so much dirt. But I and what did my father reply P Did you hurl the 
didn’t mind that; I was glad to be shut of Mm words hael* into your accuser’s throat P No: 
at any price.” * m you whispered, ‘Hus3! hush! I’ll bring it you 

TMs intelligence discomposed Mr. Hardie ter- down.’ Oh, whatfa hell Shame is!” 
ribly: it did away with Ml lihpe that Alfredmeant Mr. Hardie turned pale, and almost sick: with 

to keep his suspicions to himself. “Why did those wordS of Alfred’s fled all hope of ever de- 
you not tell me this before ?” said lie, reproach- ceiving him. * 

fully. , “There, there,”rauUhe young man, lowering 

Skinner’s sharp visage seemed to sharpen Ss he .his voice from ragS t* profound sorrow: “I 
replied, “Because I wonted a thousand pounds don’t came here to quarrel \*ith my father, nor 
first.® * * toinsultfhim, God knows: and I entreat you for 

“Curse your low cunning!” ffoth ojir sakes not toetry my temper too hard by 

Skinner laughed. “Good-by, sir: take care these..childish attempts to blind me: and, sir, 
of yourself and I’ll take care of mine. Pm afraid q>ray dismiss from^our mind the nation that I 
of Mr. Alfred and the stone jug, so Pm off to have disclosed to any liviug soq^fiiy knowledge 
London, and there I’ll un-Skinner myself into of this horrible secret: o» the contrary, I have 
Mr. Something or other, and make my thousand kept fit gnawing my heart, and almost maddening 
pounds breed ten.” And he whipped out, leaving me at times. For my own personal satisfaction 
his master filled with rage and dismay. . I have applied a test both to yon and Skinner; 

“Outwitted even by this little wreldh!” but that is all I have done: I have not told 
He was now accountable for-fourteen thousand dear Julia, nor any of her family; and now, if 
pounds, and had only thirteen thousand left, if you «ml only listen to me, mid do what I en¬ 
forced to reimburse; so that it was qu#e^m *£» *— 1J - v * 1 - ”- * v “’ 

caraa c, r him to.lose a -tholsand. pounds‘by never. 

robbing liis n^hottr and riskftmMs own im- “Oho 1” thought Mr. Hardie, he comes with 
Mortal jewel : this galled him ter the quick; a proposal: I’ll hear it, any wayr * 
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He then took a line well, known to artful men: usher in a calamity one trembles to think of. 
lie encouraged Alfred to snow his. band; main- You have made me a proposal I make you one: 
taming a complete reserve as to his own; “You takea couple of hundred pounds (I’ll get it from 
say you did not communicate your illusion about your trustees) and travel the Continent for four 
this fourteen thousand pounds to Julia Dodd tiiat months; enlarge and amuse your mind with the 
night: may I ask then (without indiscretion) contemplation of nature and manners and cus- 


wliat did pass between you two ?” 


toms ; and if that does not clear this phantom 


“I will tell you, sir. She saw me standing 14,000/. out of your head, I am much mistaken.” 


there, and asked me in her ojm soft angel voice .^Alfred replied that foreign travel was his 
if I was unhappy. 1 told hrn^I must be a poon dream: but he could not leave Barkington while 
creature if I could be happy. Then asked there was an act of justiae to be done, 
me, with some hesitation I thought, vfty I was “Then do m justice, boy,” said Mr. Hardie, 
unhappy. I said, because I %ouid not site the with wondesM dignity, all things considered, 
path of honour and duty -clear :, that, at least, “Instead«of brooding on your one fantastical 
was tk» purport. Then she told me t$at in all qlea,' and shutting out all rational evidence to the 
difficulties she had found the best way was to contrary, take the trouble to look through my 
pray to Goa to guide her; and she begged me to books: and they will reveal to you a fortune, not 
lay my care before Mm, and ask his counsel, of fourteen thousand, but of eighty thousand 
And then I thanked bar; anti bade ner good night, pounds, honourably sacrificed in the vain struggle 
and she me; and that was all that passed between to'fulfil my engagements : who, do you think, 
us two unhappy lovers, whom you have made will believe, against such evidence, the prepos- 
miserable; anieven cool to one another; but terous tale you have concocted against your poor« 
not hostile to Pm And yon played the spy on father? * Already the tide is turning, and all, 
us, sir; and misunderstood us, as spies generally who have seen the accounts of the Bank, pity 
do. All, sir! a few months ago you would not me; they will pity me still more if ever they 


have condescended to that.” 


hear my own flesh and blood insults me in the 


Mr. Hardie coloured, but did not reply. He momentofmyfall; sees me ruined-by my honesty, 


had passed from the irritable into the quietly 
vindictive stage. . 


and living in a hovel, yet comes into that poor 
but honest abode, and stabs me to the heart by 


| Alfred then deprecated further discussion of accusing me of stealing fourteen thousand 
l what was past, and said abruptly : “ I* have an pounds: a sum that would have saved nfe, if I 

offer to make you : in a very short time I shall eould only have laid my hands on it.” 

. have ten thousand pounds ; I will not resign my He hid his face, to conceal its incongruous ex¬ 
whole fortune; that would be unjust to myself, pressTon: and heaved a deep sigh.. 
and my wife ; and I loathe and despise Injustice Alfred turned his head away and groaned, 

in all its forms, however romantJb or plausible. After a while he rose from his seat and went 

1 But, if you will give the Dodds their 14,000/., I to the door; but seemed reluctant to go: he 

| will share my little fortune equally with you: and east a longing, lingering look on bis father, and 

j thank yon, and bless you. Consider, sir, with said beseechingly: " Oh think t you are not my 

your abilities and experience, five thousand flesh tod blood more than I'am yours; is all the 
pounds may yet be the nucleus of a fortune; a love to be on my side ? have I no influence even 

fortune built on an honourable foundation. I when Vi^it is on my side P” Then he suddenly 

! know you will thrive with n\y five thousand turned and threw himself impetuously on his 

; pounds ten times more than wi|h their fourteen knees;, “Your father‘was the soul of honour; 

thousand; and enjoy the blessing of lfiessings, a your son loathed fraud and injustice from his 
clear conscience.” _ * cradle; you staid between two generations of 

Now this offer was no ‘scowy made than Mr. Hardies, and belong to neither; do but reflect 
Hardie shut his face, ancLwdnt to mental arith- one nfoment how bright a thing, honour is, how 
metic, like one doiqg a sum behind a thick door, short and uncertain a thing life is, how sure a 

He would have taken ten thousand: Hot five thing retribution Jh, in this world or the next: 

thousand did not much tempt him: besides* it is your guardian angel that kneels before you 

would, it be five thousand clear ? He already now, and not your son; qh, for Christ’s sake, 

owed Alfre^two thousand £ve hundred. It :for my mother’s sake, listen to toy last appeal. 
, flashecTthrough^iim that a young man who Yoft don’t t know me: I cannot compound with 
loathed and despised Injustice—even to Mmself injustice. Pity me, pity hlr I love, pity your- 
—would not consent to be diddled by him ott of self!” 

one sum while making him a present of another: ■ “ You young viper!’’. cried the father, stung 
and then there was Skinner’s thousand to be re- with remorse but not touched with penitence, 
reimbursed. Ho therefore declined in these “ Get awajf you amorous young hypocrite; get 
terms: out of my house, get out of my sight, or I’ll spit 

.“PogJi-fe shows me you are*sineere in these on you and curse you at my feet.” 
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several species or varieties of Sarracema—yellow, 

f reen, red, purple, and pinjfled. The pimpled 
arracenia, is called variohuris, suggesting the 
notion that it has variola, and would be the 
better for a dose of the Squaw’s decoction. 
The plant used by the Squaw is the purple one, 
or purpurea. A decoction of the rhizome of 
this plant has been Sound useful in helping t]£ 
patient through every stage of variola. A large 
wine-glassful of an infusion o! the rhizome is no 
sooner administered than thAirruptionis pro¬ 
moted, and the sufferer “ ferns the jaedicine 
killing Ihe malady.” The second winc-g^ssful 
allays the fever; after the third, when the 
disease is in its subsiding' epoch, the pustules 
die a^ny, leaving no pits. The Rcdtlndians, 
when in health, occasionally drink a weak infusion 
of the plant, to prevent the disease by "keeping 
the antidote in the blood.” The (plant contains 
the qualities of a gdod febrifuge. Chemically 
analysed, this Sarracenia is found to contain 
binoxalateof potash—which is a poison likely to 
counteract the ,virus or poison of the pustules-*- 
soda, and malic acid, this last element being the 
acid which makes fruits refreshing. Variola, 
moreover, is a disease in which the patient dies 
from exhaustion, and not from the destruction 
of any . essential organ. It is precisely one of 
those maladies in which hope and courage, in¬ 
fused into the mind through the imagination, 
arc invaluable aids to recovery. 

Pronouncing no opinion on the value of the 
Squaw’s deooctiou as a sovereign remedy, I can, 
however, indulge the hope that the renewed at¬ 
tention attracted to this vegetal curiosity will 
end in giving ns at least some satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the functions of the pitchers and 
their hairs. "The pitchers,” says Dr. Lindley, 
“ appear to he secreting organs, for they arc lined 
by hairs of a very singular nature, as is men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Bentkam in his memoir on Heli- 
amphora; but their physiological actiofi remains 
to be ascertained.” * 

Scientific truth is obtained by bringing guesses 
to the test of observation andr experiment; I. 
therefore venture to submit the guesses which 
have occurred to me. .The leaf, as I have 
■said, is fastened.on sidewara %to its support, 
aud appears to perform tins functions of a leaf, 
being an organ of respiration and tranapiAtion. 
The plant is amphibious, and its leaves are 
adapted both for aquatio add aerial breathing. 
The whole of the outside of the pitcher,* tod 
the smQpth portion of the iqside, appear to 
me to be adapted for Extracting carbonic gas 
from water, consisting fcs they do of store cel¬ 
lular tissue; whilst .the hairy "portions of {he 
inside, at the bottom tod under the hood, con¬ 
tain air-holes. There are hairs on plants, like 
shields, scales, stars, beads; there are branched 
and forked hairs; and there are hairs ending in 
clubs and stings; but the hairs of the Squaw’sptt- 
chcr-plant seem to be composed of only simple 
elongated cells: those under the hood being short, 
look-iiko.abd rough: those at thefottom long and 

VO >■; 


silky. No other function, then, need be sought 
for these hairs than the general one of protect¬ 
ing the orifices which admit the gases essential 
to life. If to examination under a powerful 
lens%f fresh specimens of the plant should 
reveal air-mouths or stomata, which I believe 
I have seen even in dry ones, the physiological 
functions of the pitcher would be clearly 
shown. 

Fishes liable to be left high tod dryby the tide 
are provided with means of moistening their 
gills when out of water. The sepoy, crab, who 
generally lives in a hole, full of wafer, every 
other day jlimbs palm-trees fit search of nuts; 
«nd he ^provided, in the cavity in which his 
gQls work, with sponges whiob moisten them in 
the sunny air of the tropics. M. Adolphe 
Brogmart ingeniously compares the respiration 
of submerged leaves to the respiration of fishes. 
The gills*of ffehes extract the air or oxygen gas 
wBich vivifies their blood, from the water, by 
direct contact; aud the cellular or parenchymatous 
tissue of submerged leaves, there being no epi- 1 
derm to'go through, extracts from the water 
directly, the carbonic acid needful to nourish 
their life. This gas of course abounds wher¬ 
ever there is decaying vegetable matter in 
wafer. 

Respecting the pouches or pitchers of Sarra¬ 
cenia, Professor Schleiden says: “ It is the lower 
part of the leaf which exhibits a form resem¬ 
bling a cornucopia; while at the upper Border 
runs out a flat expansion (the lamina of the 
leaf),*separated from the pouch by a deep 
incision on eaoli side. The lower half of the in¬ 
ternal surface is clothed with hairs directed 
downwards, the upper part is smooth.” The 1 
closed base of the pouch corresponds to the base 
of the leaf. Leaves perform the functions of 
respiration tod transpiration. The parts then of 
the pitchers consisting of cSUular tissue (paren¬ 
chymal qre adapted for obtaining carbonic gas 
from water, and the parts covered with hairs for 
obtaining it from air. . Living a double life, the 
plants have a double respiration, aquatic aud 
aiirian. If thq leaves consisted of nothing but 
cellular tissue, they would‘dry and shrivel up 
quickly in the air; but, to provide for this emer- 
geucy, they form themselves into pitchers, and 
takg water into the Mr with them, and the hairs 
pi the hood economise this water by catching it 
as vapour and conveying "it through purple con¬ 
duits down towards the rhizome and roots- 
This evapBration is one of the chief causes of the * 
aseefision otthe sap. Through the purple canals 
either moisture or gas may reaoh the internal 
orgasis of the plant. Bqt this is nqt the place 
{or the discussion of microscopical minutiae. 

I may, however, mention, «that the gardeners 
call these plants “ side-saddle flowers”—why, 

I cannot guess, unless -it be because the stalk- 
leaves sit t upon the rhizomes, like saddles. 
Wfcere the hood-like blade or lamina rises 
above half the rim or lip. of the*pitcher, it curls 
with a pretty ram’s-hom-like curl. On the < 
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whole, half a dozen of these ©jfnuoopise-shaped 
pitchers with a flower l|fce. a purpl# marigold 
among them seen on a,dry morass, most always 
be a wander of plant life, and may yet pijove 
to be a useful remedy for an exhausting and 
terrible scourge. Borthe Halifax medical men 
seem unanimous in its favour, and the London 
medical men contradict each other—onedecidedly 
saying Ay, and (mother emphatically No. 


DNDEB THE jCYPBESSES. . 

Here I am In the cypress lane I • ; ' . 

I see the light la her window shine. * 
Heaven 1 can this love be all in vain, ' 

And shall she nearer be mine? 

■ ■ ■ . , 

There stays her shadow against the weils^ 
There moves o’er the ceiling to andefro, * 

She does not think of the heart that calls 
So load in the dark below. 

• 

Why should she think of a foBl like me, • 
Though I’d give my lids to save her a pain ? 
The stars might as well look down to see 
These fire-flies in the lane.' 

I am too low for her to love, 

And I would not give her the pain to say 
That a love like mine could only prove 
A shadow upon her way. 

So I stand in the cypress shade and weep, 

I weep, for my heart is sick sfith love, 

And I pray for strength my vow to keep, 

As I look in the sky above. 

Is it wrong to gaze.at her window-sill, 

Where die site like an angel in a shrine? 
While my heart cries out, despite my will^. 

“ Ah, Heaven I were she but mine 1” 

• 

Ob, my heart, I could tear you ont, l 

Am I so weak and faint of will, 

That the fair dear serpent edited about 
My purpose, I cannot kill ? 

• ; . • * 

Whore is my wanted manhood fled? 

Come, my pride—my pride, come hack I, 
Serve me and prompt me awhile, instead 1 
O^all I so sadly lack f '* 

Vain, ahl vain—alt day and night 

One thought, like a ghost I cannot lay, „ 
Banges my life, and haunts my sight, 

And never will ^asvaway. 

Give me something to meet and clasp! 

I faint with fighting this tiring of air! 

I die despairing in its grasp !—. 

Its fde8enoe I cannot bear. 

Give me strengtji, Heaven! to endure— 

Let me not writhe to death in yhe grass.' > 

Send me, ye start, froip your chamtoan pure. 

- Some ease as ye coldly pass I V 


Look at this poof mad wretch that lies 
Besting his brain tMKiiiflaffiw! 
Pity Mm here as he grovelling dittP 
In the flames of hb valn desire i 




GREAT THUNDER-STORM. 


Lose will the night between the 24th and 
26th of June, 180&*be memorable among the 
inhabitants of the Vowns of Sussex. On that 
gWednesda^ night apd Thursday morning, raged 
a thnnder-dtorm of an extraordinary kind,-inte¬ 
resting in an unusual degree to science and 
jlftmanity; to science, >beeause the electrical 
storm prelented features never recorded'’in 


rest of the tragedies it occasioned. On that 
night *a tropical ^torm visited England. Men 
who have been au rouiftl the world and seen the 
storms of every clime, say they saw that night 
a storm of a hot country on the shore of. a tem¬ 
perate climate. The area of the storm was con¬ 
siderable. I have seen accounts of it from Chi¬ 
chester ia Sussex, and Chesham in Buckingham¬ 
shire. On the south coast of England its prin¬ 
cipal range was eastward to Eastbourne beyond 
Beachy Head, and westward to Chichester and 
Selscy Bill, and inland northwards to Tunbridge 
Wells and Maidstone. 

My opportunities of observing it were limited 
to the Downs and coast of Sussex. Earth de¬ 
scribes bid us notice that the hills by the course 
thcy*take determine the course of the rivers 
from the inland heights to the sea; and de¬ 
scribes of scenery, when they possess a know¬ 
ledge of what 1 may call the anatomy of their art, 
the geology or strata of the district, tefi us that 
the features of mountains and valleys are depend¬ 
ent upon the nature of the rocks which compose 
them. A man like the late Hugh Miller can tell 
from the outlines of the mountains, the nature 
of the rock#. The chalk rocks of the Sussex 
coast, swill up from the sea-level some two ot 
three hundred feetfliigh, and except where tliey 
hreak off in abrupt cliffs facing the sea, arc- 
winding, roflnd-topped,. and undulating, with 
their flowing outlines all carpeted with herbage. 
And very beautiful, on .sunny hill-sides is this 
green sward. Jt is sjihngled in suhny .braes with 
white and yellow flowers, and fiirze bushes dis¬ 
play their*golden ornaments. On north-easterly 
slopes, heather varies,the green with purple, 
fileatinf flocks of sheep, with civil dogs and 


and yellow-hammers warbling irf*the furze, and 
numbers of yellow and blue moths, animate the 
Downs with life and sound. Several of the highest 
o£ these round hills appear to have been used 
as camps by the Romans, and on these sites 
orchids are found. Between these green round 
hills, whose white (broken ends form the white 
chalk bliffs of England in the region which was 
(the principal area of the storm, several rivers of 
insignificant size and small importance find 
their way to the s&; such as the Bother, the 
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Cuckmere, the Ouse, tlie Adur, and the Aran. 
These rivers, during theintourse, give up vapours 
which hang upon the hill-sides, and rise into 
the sky as clouds charged with the globules or 
vesicles, formed by evaporation from fresh water. 1 


call the land forces of the coming, conflict.. ’ ■. 

The instruments kept at Brighton to measure 
the heat, humidity, and tenVon Of the air (ther¬ 
mometers, hygrometers,, aiiAbaroaeteffs),'gave, 
some remarkable readings for the 24fc ana 25th 
of June,-1863. On the 24% the higlfcst and 
lowest readings of the thermometer in the sha^e 
wera.73 and 67; the highest readingrin the sun 1 
was 90; and during the night the Highest was 
67 and the lowest o$ degrees. The storm low¬ 
ered the temperature, for next day the retinas 
were 70 and oo in the shade anfi 85 in the sun’s 
rays, mid daring the night the highest and 
lowest readings were 88 and 64. On Tuesday 
the wind was south-west, on Wednesday it was 
various, and on Thursday it was north-west. 
The change in the tension of the air is indicated 
by the following readings: at nine o’clock in 
the evening the barometer marked 30.02; and 
nest evening 30.17. An inch of rain fell that 
night. 

Students of lightning often wish-for opportu¬ 
nities. of studying it all over its range; more 
than that, they would' like to study the atmo¬ 
sphere in the Polar regions, aud where, as in 
Lima, and far from land at sea, lightning is 
unknown; but especially on tropical shores, 
where lightnings never cease flashing, and 
thunder is always heard. - On these shores, 
white with coral, nine with janthine shells, and 
having palm-trees like forests of monster um¬ 
brellas a hundred feet high, the air is peren¬ 
nially in the condition which elicits thunder¬ 
storms, There are vast differences in the storms 
of different climes. The extraordinary thing re¬ 
specting the storm of the 24tk of June Just, was, 
that it was a storm in a temperate climate with 
many of the features of a tropical storm. 

My place of observation was neat the Black 
Windmill on the west hill of Brighton. About 
half-past six o’clock fhpre Jfell some “ heat 
drops,” heralding a shpwsr. As the sun de¬ 
scended iu the heavens, dark bluish-grey clouds 
overcast the skv'which, after sundown, were 
more and more frequently^lighted up by flashes 
of sheet or summer lightning. 1 wdht out 
for & stroll near home, and was. soon Joine^, 
by two neljgMuurs, pne of • whom, delights in 
astronomy.ancrthe, other in poetry. About 
ten o’clock heavy rain-chops came drumming 
down upon oar .Eats like a shower of pebbles. 
Driven in-doors, I set myself to watch th* 
storm. The evaperation from the sea had sent 
up z dflmg. many previous days, clouds of a 
differed wiiiposition from. Ijiose which had 
been the ijyers, and winds MoSring 

feom ^OHnSht quarters bad driven them into 
collision. '''And then began the most magni¬ 
ficent tortile of.seaclouda with land, clouds I 


ever, beheld. The Varring clouds did not 
appear to .be more ’than a thousand feet up 
whilst resting upon the land. A man who could 
hare beheld the whole area of the storm from a 
balloon at an elevation of fifteen hundred or two 
.thousand feet, would have seen as grand a storm 
as the‘ imagination can conceive. He would 
have seen, ny means of the lightning flashes, 
the white-frothed sea dashing against the coast 
line from Selsey Bill to Beacny Head; with the 
rivers running between the round hills; with 
copses, forests, fields, cottages, mansions, ham¬ 
lets, villages, towns, church towers, cathedral 


spires, ana windmills. 'There was an extraor¬ 
dinary variety in the forms of the lightning. A 
i flash of chain lightning is said to have been seen; 
I myself noted sheets, darts, forks, zig-zags, 
•and fireballs. I have never seen, heard, or read 
I of, light ing of such various colours; there were 


human eye dare brave the dazzling brightness 
of the fireballs. The unusually great variety of 
the colours shows, that there was an unusual] $■ 
great variety in the composition of the warring 
globules, or vesicles. And the thunder was, of 
course, as various as the lightning. The sheet 
lightnings, purple, bluish-grey, or pale green, 
vtxe followed by rambling noises, like the 
sound made by heavy artillery when heard 
rolling over rough stone-paved streets at night. 
The darts, forks, and zig-zags, were followed by 
rattling peals, resembling the reports ^f_ mus¬ 
ketry when heard near enough for the hissing 
of the bullets to be discerned m the noise. The 
fireball explosions, by their thunder, recalled to 
mind the simultaneous discharge of many guns 
of the highest calibre. This great variety in the 
colours and sounds was accompanied by another 
remarkable feature—continuousucss. Shorn half¬ 
past nine until a quarter-past one o’clock, the 
lightning and thunder were without intermis¬ 
sion. The storm recommenced again at about 
half-VaSt two, and continued until after four 
o’clock in the morning. 

A yithered flowef was ail the damage which 
came under my notice at Brighton. During the 
storm therffvvps neither,,very much wind, nor 
rain, nor darkness. Between eleven and twelve 
: o’click, when the zig-zalg lightning and dazzling 
' fireballs were followed by the grandest peals of 
thunder, a drunken man staggered up the road 
under iny window, shotting, “ Hoorah T the 
brave lightning is calling; and I,am none of 
your cowards; L am the nittle man that braves 
iL” However, while this Ajax in beer was 
thus boasting, every explosion startled him so 
that he lurched half way across the road. 

• Very different was the scene that night at 
Seaford ClifiC. With good eyes or an ordinary 
spy-glaSs-any one may. s8e, from the pier-bead 
at Brighton, along the undulating cliffs, about 
twelve miles eastward, Seaford Cliff, on this side 
of Beacjjy Head. In 1850 I visited this cliff, 
|o.see-an immense scoop blovftt out of it at. 
its highest point*by ‘gunpowdes ignited by elec¬ 
tricity. Xt Jwas magnificent to witness. After 
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a liollow rumbling explosion, an immense ' slice there remains but one imaginable explanation of 
of the cliff, two hundred feet high, suddenly ;his death. This is, that; be was swept over the 
driven as a crumbling, ever-expanding mass, ; cliff by the lightning, whichcarried. his sou’- 
rolling further and further out to sea. But grand wester hat and stick in that direction. . 

. although this* sight was, in, the eyes or the The lightning, upon this hypothesis, was not 
thousands who came from fat and^iear to ob- by its striking or burning, but by its lifting, 
serve it, a spectacle of a far more terrible gran- power, the cause of the death of John Donee?, 
dcur oocurred unseen on tliia very spot in the He was not blinded, for his eyes were open, and. 
evening of the:24th of last June. * unscathed. Thialifting power of lightning has 

There is a flagstaff ou the brow of the long been well know, to students of weather 
cliff. At a quarter to ten o’clock on the wisdom. That I mp not appear to be citing 
.Wednesday wght of the storm, near this flag, karvehous^oriestefprove a marvel, I will merely 
Thomas Bradley, the eoast-guardsman from the quote, % an abridged form, a paragraph pub- 
Cuckmere station, nfet “in conference’’ John lished months since m this journal: “ xhatlight- 
Daneer, the coast-guardsman from thiff East nag can llpowheavy bodies Considerable dis, 
Blateliington station. Tliey were both on duty, tanocs with great force, is well known, burtew 
* They conversed a short time together, and John persons have any adequate idea of the weight of. 
Dancer, who was about tb irty-seven years of age, the bodies transported, or of the foree with which 
with a wife and three children, was. solJer and they ate projected Ti\p Rev. Getfrge Low, of 
cheerful as usual. After the guardshfeuj&rted, Eetlar, in Scotland, records that at Funzie, in 
amidst the thunder-storm, Thomas Bradley his parish, a rock of mica schist, one hundred 
turned round, and by a flash of lightning saw and five feet long, and ten feetVoacl, was broken 
J»hn Dancer walking westward towards Blatch- in an instant into fragments, one of which was 
ington. Early on the following morning the simply turned over; another, .twenty-eight feet 
wife of John Dancer informed the chief boat- long, ten broad, and five thick, projected over an 
man, Mr. Bennet, that lier husband had not come elevated point a distance of fifty yardh; and the 
home; and Mr. Bennet went to search for him largest, about forty feet long, was sent still 
on the cliff, while William Fost went to search further, but in the same direction, right into the 
on the beach under the cliff. The chief boat* sea. Scarcely less surprising was the force 
man found the stick and sou’-weater hat of John with which lightning split the mizenmast of the 
Dancer lying near the path, only a few yards Patriote, during the night of the 11th of July, 
nearer t£w edge of the precipice; and about 1852, in thg port of Cherbourg. The mast was 
twenty yards west of where they were, under- split ( eighty feet down; and one-fragment, six 
neatli, at the bottom of the, cliff, which is. and a half feet long, and about eight inches 
here about two hundred feet high, the boatmffn square at the thicker end,- was driven two 
found his body lying on the beach. He had hundred and sixty4wo feet and a half, and then 
fallen three or four yards from the bottom of the thick end foremost through au oaken plank 
the cliff, as appeared from a mark on the beach, one inch thick, nearly half its length, until 
and then had bounded or rolled four or five stopped by a knot." 

yards more,- dying on his back with liis com- When there- is no other guess which fits in 
forler adjusted across Ids brow. His watch,on with the evidence, a mechanical force like this 
his loft side, was uninjured aud keeping good may with prgbabiilty be found guilty of sweep- 
time ; hi? tobacco-box on his' right sid^ jras ing a mem over, a precipice. Leaving Seaford 
flattened. and East Blateliington, with the widow and three 

There was no trace of lightning about the children of poor John Dancer, and going up the 
body. On the cliff, though several persons, valley watered by the Ouse towards Lewes, we 
myself included, examined it carefujlv and re- approach the scene of another deplorable cala- 
.peatedly, not the slightest mark •could be dis- mity. Ranscombe Brow» a bold lull skirted by 
cerued of a man-having lost liis way after bemg the road from Lertea tb Glynde {the village of 
blinded or stunned, and having stumbled or fiulen the glen), is situated attbut a mile and a half 
over. He kpew the path well,having gone over from Leaves, and commands^ even from the 
three er four times a week for thirteen mouths, road, an‘extensive view of the valley, hoth 
White chalk atones mark it,, wliioh can be seen, inmnd gnd seaward.. *The road winds through 
as I have tested, after flark. No doubt, just, at a wooded dell, and is darkened by very high and 
the spot where the catastrophe occunwk the vflry thick hedges op‘both sides. Nothing: cau 
ascent from the path to the precipice is not sa be seen except the sky. But, at issuing from 
steep as lower down,, Jet he would havV had to between the hedges, and rounding the brow, aft 
ascend and go to the left to teach it, when for extensive flat landscape of pastures, watered by 
safety he had only to roll down the steep green the Ouse, startles the view. Title effect is strik- 
««ard on his right t thqre were no scratches on idg, even on a fine summer afternoon, and must 
liis Gngers, such as there must have becn^f he had have been appalling in the night mid the early 
snatched or clutched at grass or chalk. There morning of the 25th of June, when the darkness 
was no wind that night, sufficient to take a man- of night increased the gloom between the hedges, 
off his legs. Tfye exhaustive process oft indue- and when continuous li ght ning was enkindled all 
tion we have ^pursued preventing our beliet- >over the extensive view. Shortly after eleven 
ing without probf that lie was Icnpfused and o’clock. on Wednraday night, a tradesman of 
stumbled over, or was driven over bj the wind, Glynde, Mr. Henry Moeket Welter, aged fifty- 
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pic; Lis wife, aged forty-nine; and a youLg 
Woman, Elizabeth Bingham,, about thirty-five 
years of age; drove a . ag this road from 
Lewes in a one-horse cart. Elizabeth Bin 


ler’s brother, “after,” as the local phrase 
describes it, “they had walked out together 
for ten years,” ana she was going to Gly fide 
to make .some preparations for her wedding. 
As he-passed a policeman Vrhile leaving Lewes,< 
Mr. Wellersaid, “ Good nigM; it is very rough." 
At the Southeriiam tolltefcgate, Mrs. Welle# 
and Miss Bingham were farmed, and Mr. 
Weller was pacifying them. He was over-con¬ 
fident in the steadiness of his horse. Air. WeltSt 
sat on the right driving, his wife sit next him 
hdlding up an unfbrella, and the bride on the 
left of the seat in the cart] Ott issuing from 
between the Bark hedges and reaching thcbrow, 
they must have slen the whole landscape, the 
sky, the distant hill-tops, the pastures, the river, 
a-blaze with continuous lightning. X read the 
story of the catastrophe in the fresh marks 
on the spot. The horse, seized with maddening 
panic, had suddenly started away from the view 
of the lightning, wheeling the cart very sharply 
round, and springing up the steep embankment. 
The. marks of the wheels and hoofs on the 
grass of the embankment, show that a terrible 
struggle ensued between horse $nd driver, the 
horse wildly plunging anywhere away from the 
storm, and the driver pulling the right rein to 
bring the horse down into the road. AH Ahree 
had tried to .get down from the cart on the 
right side, together. The horse then fell over, 
capsizing the cart, and entangling all'three 
under it. They were killed by the fall, the wheel, 
and the kicking horse. 

For hours the four victims of this thunder¬ 
storm lay dead or dying during that fearful 
night: John Dancer-on the beach under Seaford 
Cliff, and the Wellers and Elizabeth Bingham 
on the road, under itanseomhe Brow. 6 What a 
touch of pathos is added to bhe terror of these 
storms, when we remember^their wrecked vic¬ 
tims, the hopes they destroyed; and the homes 
they desolated! How are we to sharacterisb the 
fool-hardiness which neglects all the known pre¬ 
cautions against their aangefs ? 

More than three bodrs after the catastrophe 
at Banscombe, a'Lowes tradesman w$ driving 
home in a four-wheeled chaise’. It was. t])e 
darkest, coldest, most eerie houf in the morning, 
about half-past two o’clock. Oh thb road at 
Rangoombe Brow, hie boaksSied. He hpplieu 
the whip genny, brft the horse would not ad¬ 
vance. Ha son juftped down and tried to lead 
the hone, and then both father and son tfiei to 
lead the horse f but he would not pass som^- 

S the road. It was very dark. They 
nothing. At last a flash of lightning 
cart turned on the axle, and they da- 
woman lying closh under iffVThe 
S not answer when spoken to, and they 
■ diS^vered zhe was dead. Another flash of 
li “ t jhing revealed another woman rather more 
er the part. After procuring a lantern and 


assistance, and while drawing the cart away 
from the horse, a man was Seen under the wheel. 
The forepart of the cart was kicked in. 

_ These three viotims of this storm were buried, 
in the chard ardfrof Glynde on the following 
Sunday. A long funeral procession, with about 
thirty couples of mourners, followed them from 
the village to the churchyard. The coffins, ac¬ 
cording to ancient Sussex custom, were carried 
on the shoulders of sixteen men, attired in 
long white smock-frocks, with black neckties. 
One large grave received all thlee, and they 


persons were in the churchyard; and a crowded 
congregation listened in the church, in tears, to a 
discourse reminding ns that'in the midst of life 
we ate in death. 

ThijVreat storm left its mark at other places. 
At MaiastSrie and Herstmoncean, hailstones, or 
rather bits of ice, of oblong shape and broad as 
pennypieces, fell, breaking skylights. A policc- 


at Hurst] 
into splin 


imney, burne 


hole through the bed¬ 


room floor, passed through the sitting-room 
below, and left by the door, which happened to 
be open. At sea, four sailors were knocked 
down on board the Britannia (Jollier, lying off 
■Brighton. At Wilmington, the Eagle beer¬ 
house was set on fire and gutted, the inmates 
escaping for their - lives. At Spring Cottage, 
Fount Road, Tunbridge Wells, a man and Tiis 
wife were struck in bed, the latter lying for 
some time insensible. None of the furniture in 
the room in which they were sleeping was 
injured, but the stone sink in the kitchen was 
shattered to pieces. In Ely Lane, Tonbridge 
Wells/, the lightning struck a cottage, breaking 
pictures, damaging ceiling, and smashing panes 
of glass and a chimney mirror. A horse grazing 
uporf the rooks at Denny Bdttom either fell, 
being frightened, or was knocked or swept 
down from the rocks, and was fatally hurt. 
Tlit> lightning over the whole range of the 
storm scorched flowers, Corn, especially oats 
f,nd barley, although the damage was not con¬ 
siderable ; and it positively benefited the hop 
hinei, by debarrasswg them of noxious insects. 

The fall of hailstones* is a, notable thing in 
ihimdOt-storms. Vapours hot enough to fuse 
rftetals, end Vapours frozgn into ice, come into 
coRisibn, or proximity, in these storms. Con¬ 
flicts of temperature must play a part lu them. 
I have never been lucky enough to hear it, 
but some people stty they can pear a hissing 
sound dhen ljghtoing and rain are meet¬ 
ing together in the air. Many beautiful obser- 
tationa have been made upon the six-sided 
orystaliT’of snor^ .but. % am not aware of any 
upon the fornj.itid «i(!s Of Ji|ilstonej. Mois- 
tore coOled/'bn'plants, iz "called dew; run into 
drbps in the air, rain; frozen, snow; and snow 
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adhering loosely, in sizesjfront pins’ heads 
very large eggs, is called _nail»touea; when ad¬ 
hering solidly and becoming slippery, itis ice, 
'‘Now, it is surely a notable thing that furnace 
heat, and ice cold, should both figure together in 
electrical storngk Brave okapers in balloons 
can rise from the sweltenlg heat of. a July 
afternoon in a worm summer, into a snow-storm, 
in a brief time; but in this June storm, showing 
how high the aerial stir had mounted, there was 
a meeting of fire and ice. 

The ram and hail of electrical storms is said 
, to be sometimes luminous. "I have twice ob¬ 
served,” said Bergman* writing to the Boyal 
Society in 1761, ‘‘fain fall of such a character 
that everything sparkles at its contact, Bnd the 

f round seems t(k be covered by waves of fire.” 
a 1773 thunder and lightning were aecom- 
anted with rain, every* drop or which darted 
re on reaching the earth- M. Pasunwt, after 
being in tbe rain of a thunder-storm U La 
Caucke, on shaking the rain from the rim of his' 
hat, observed that on meeting^he rain failing 
fjom the clouds the collision struck out sparks 
of fire. The Abbd Bcrtholin, riding*from 
Brignai to Lyons, saw the rain and. had flash 
light on striking the metal of his.saddle. On 
the 25th of January, 1828/ some miners at 
Frey berg told Lampadius that they had seen 
small hail falling during a thunder-storm wine# 
was luminous on the ground. 

But the terror of these storms lies in the fact 
that tkoagreatest beat there is, flies about in 
them with the greatest known swiftness-. A 
case, the particulars of which J investigated at 
Seaford, illustrates this fact. ** 

On the 13th of December, 1856, two young 
men, named Green and Parks, sought shelter 
from a thunder-storm in Ade’s Mill, Seaford. 
They went into the uppermost part of the mill 
with the miller, whose name was Hilton. A 
little after mid-dav the lightning entered one 
of the small windows* in the uppermost part 
of the fliill, and prostrated all three.. For 
some time they were all lying insensible. Hil¬ 
ton, least hurt, came to,himself first, and, 
after arousing the otl\prs, crawled dowc to 
the door ia search of assistance. The first 
person he saw was a shepherd ofctfie name of 
Picknell, walking towards Seaford, and to him 
he called for help. *On swing theip cojjditfcn, 
Picknell exclaimed, “ Why, you have all been 
struckiby lightning 1” Green was so far fronr 
being aware,of what had happened to him, that, 
as he recovered consciousness he began wonder-' 
ing “if there cfould lAve been anythiug^iu a, 
gloss of beer he had drunk, which couldFhavs 
affected him in this vny.” They all chtreated 
Picknell to rub theit legs j when he did so, theij 
black charred flesh came off in his bends. Pro¬ 
curing a cart, shepherd Pickneil carried thp poor 
sufferers, one by one, in' his lap, slippkg down 
the steep steps jneife ana outside the. mill. 
Parks, having suffered in no vital part, evoninaliy 
recovered, and is now alive. After apparently 
recovering from nis dreadful, blfrns, Hiitoh’disd 
three years afterwurtla, The fafeht Green was 


remarkable. He recovered from all his bums, 
except one behind his jaeck., He was fearfully 
burned to the bone onlils, right,'fag,. and on his 
foot and round his ankle, as the repwins of his 
blue cotton, stocking still skowv 'Bwwna burned 
black, all over his breast. The iron infais-heayy 
shoes had probably something to do with this 
intense burning of his foot and leg; aUdner- 
haps tho burn upon his breast, and the’fatal 
wound behind his neck, Owed their severit/to 
the metals composing his watch and chain. The 
silver case of his cratch was melted by the 
lightning for a length along the edge of more 
than halt an inch,, where it holds the glass; and 
the, melted silver tad rut/into the form of a 
small roun^ globule. The liflks of his watch- 
chain, composed of silvered cower, were Vola¬ 
tilised at. two places. One ef these places, no 
doubt, was where the chain passed over his neck. 
He seemed to get quite well, aH his wounds 
having healed, except the one about the size of 
a half-crown piece in the back of his neck. On 
tho fourth of March, nearly three months after- 
the storm, he was standing on the beach chat¬ 
ting with some girls, when one of them asked, 
“ Are you cross, Robert ?” and he answered, 
"Do 1 look cross?” Immediately after, he 
clutched hold of her shoulder to support him¬ 
self, and'the next instant fell down dead. That 
little wound behind bis neck was above what 
Fiourens calls the vital knot or brain of respi¬ 
ration. The inference of the danger of having 
metal chains round the neck during thunder¬ 
storms, is too obvious to require mentioning. 
The Coroner’s jury, in accordance with the me¬ 
dical evidence, said that young Robert Green 
died, of disease of the heart—a phrase very 
serviceable to general practitioners. But the 
physiologist will find proofs enough that he 
died from gangrene having attacked the small 
spot of grey matter, little bigger than a pin’s 
head, located between the third and fourth 
vertebr®, asm on which depends the breath of 
life. , ,, 

The lift of danger, whether from the burning 
or the lifting power of lightning, is the line of 
strong and obstructed currents of air. A few 
years ago, a man was killed by lightning at 
Biahoplon Mill; and the spot is precisely where 
four paths meet, sunning between eight high 
Walls. The line of the dightning is the line of 
the greatest aerial friction. .JSttnamills are built 
to catch the wind, and with it they catch the 
liffhf»ii«. 'When Adejfi Mill was struck, three 
other mills were 6tr«ok in the same storm— 
Slaford Mill, Wgruim Mill, and a mill.at East¬ 
bourne. A joke : is ascribed Washington 
. Irving. A comrade, renupd. To take shelter 
from min.under a tree.because he had promised 
his father, who had been ptrvulk by nghtniug 
when sheltering under ,a tree,.,that. he. never 
would do it. "Oh! ifTi^htiuag ni,” retorted 
Irving, “in your family, you are quite right.” 
But lightning is in the family, of trees. They 
conspicuously obstruct the aerial -currents, ana 
•lienee their exposure to danger.' Lightning is,, 
for the same reason, an heirloom of church 
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: steeples. Through ctomneys.kghtaing iw a 
v wny into most houses, rod -therefore it iswise, 1 
by opening doors or windoWs,*o,gfr e ita wot 
... out. When the air is least jammed ana 
packed out pf doe^ uitd i»m.paratiTe calm pre¬ 
vails, then .is least danger, the prineipleof : 
the lightniiiip^udurkr is to take adrjwti»B 
of the preference of lightning for Kd^' apd.ta 
direot it' from the house or .ship, by giving it 
what it prefere^o strike j^while the principle of * 
ttre advice | aim giving, is,turn awaythe Mow - 
by facilitating its course t rough, the sir. In 
France and Italy it. used tW be the oustom to 
try to 'scan the dfunon oLligbtmng ‘wway, by 
ringing the holy bells in the okurcn steep .»: 
superstition thus hoping to lessetf the agfial, 
danger try increasing the aerial disturbance ! 
The bellmgera ih those cases ran risks similar 
to the risks incurred by persons seeking shelter 
under tall tifees, Ducwg She night of the 
14th of April, 1/18, fonr-and-tweriw churches,. 
in one district ofBrittany were struck by light¬ 
ning; and M. Fonteneue remarked that they 
were precisely the churches in wbioh the*bells 
were rung to , drive the lightning away, while 
the churches spared wen precisely those whose 
hells were not rung. Wherever, then, the 
aerial strife is fiercest, there the danger is 1 
greatest; and If we keep out of the way of cur- , 
. rents or draughts, we keep out of the way of 
the lightning. - 

> THE GOLDEN MEAN. „ 

Looking back into the past, I see with the ' 
eyes of memory two.sheets Of caricatures by 
Gilray, wMch are respectively headed,.The 
Effects of Flattery, and The, Effects of Truth. 
They each consist of & series' of figures, placed 
in pairs, with the .good old-fashioned labels : 
coming out of their mouths—labels that leave 
no doubt as to the end and intention of the 1 
figures. In the Flattery .series, tjjerc is a i 


juttfe met* consideration. Everybody tells me 
t am fallen away prodigiously.. Look at an¬ 


other oouple. dfe ancient pfatbman, iu au 
easy chair, ana^m the easy undress of a 
loose wrapper, says to an ancient in buckskins, 
"Old friend, it is time for you*nd me to give 
over aeting and dressing like boys! I am 
sixty-five, and you cannot be much less.” To 
which the friend, with screwed up mouth, re¬ 
sponds, “I regret to say, Mr. 0 Brown, you 
were never famous for speaking the truth. I 
appeal to your good lady a I am more than five- 

That these caricatures express realities of the 
human constitution, few will deny, The “ oa’ me, 
and Til ea’ thee” prinitple ig a beneficial prin- 
ciple./Oh, the might of its infinite diffusion 
through the myriad animalculine acts, Whose 
very exuviae constitute the , mountains of the 
moral world 1 *Consider how’many hours there 
are ip the day, which the presence or absence*of 
agreeable titiUathm may convert into a bless¬ 
ing or a curse 1 Deflect what it would be to be 
always rubbedthe wrong way! A man might die 
of it. And it would be to bis credit, to die of it. 


French revolution, dress, with* top-boots, and 
tip-top neckcloth, makes a neat hit when he 
tells nis old* uncle, ’‘Ujpfile,. you’re the best 
judge of horseflesh in'the world.” On the word 
of a sportsman,new mare is Uto neatest, 
thing! ever crossed.” For smcfe replies:. 
“ Jack, you know what's whatj and.ance you 
admire the new mare so much, I’D sfakejon,a. 


bonnets, "As lovely as ever, my dear friend 1! 
1 protest you* are the paragon of neatness^ 
The smiling reply is, "Mrs. Jones, I always 
leak you for a woman of discernment. Why do 
'nee so little of you? Pray come home with 
a, and take a cup df tea.” * ®» 1 

In the other print how different ske the re¬ 
sults of Truth! The young girl in a sash wh<f 
exclaims Jq Jier fet relative, "Lear aunt, I 

frfv V- ■ ■ - 


And how should onr neighbour show Me good 
opinion ? Low, but by studying to please, and 
by studying the art of pleasing; forttii an art. 
Flattery, quotha! Kindly feeling, say I! If a man 
.thinks it wortlwbis while to flatter me, that is in 
itself a flattery, and dhows tender consideration 
for me. But, if he thinks it worth his while to 
flatter me well, bis benevolence towards me 
assumes a higher aspect, and becomes sublime. 
If he lays it on tenderly, if he avoids the gross¬ 
ness of flattering me to my face, and only 
whispers my praise to a third person, that it may 
come gently round to me, I say, Godfeless him, 
fonhe is a good man! Men called sincere, are 
not good men; neither indeed are they sincere. 
At best they only .seek a vent for their own ill 
tenders. And then some pf the most artful 
men I eves had the misfortune to be taken in 
by, had attained the subunit of the Ars celondi. 
a*tem by covering their duplicity with a mask 
of brusquerie. < . * 

> But the golden mean is difficult; to hit. A 
man may be tickled, aB certainly as he to ay be 
clawe& to death.' Between the lestatics *and 
the Depredators, between the Cold and the 
Hptpthe ^ aire from Heaven/’ and the “ blasts 
pi” what tonics, diatonics, semitones, 
ahddemi, semi, quavers! . 

«' No#, there are Mrs. Bliss and her daughters. 
Their pause is a perpetual hyperbole; iu their 
glare.of raptures there, is'no more shade nor per¬ 
spective than in a iea-tray Chinese landscape. 
In ten minutea after the. charming widow has 
entered my drawing-room she has exhausted 
every qritliet of transport ancUwonder. When 
she has dnbbeika wretched .dp#ing on a screen 
| “ the flneslfthing I everoaw m my life!” iriiat 
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remains to be said for Boss, Wrick they improrenponlbeSecnndiims, by setting to, 

is my own joy and prider , " beside every objecithefadmlre, an object utterly 

. While Mrs. Mss realftefo toe a; j(*ui(»: but and Wldly different. •' • IQe^'vayi^ibomto'eMi. 
blissful, the 'daughters of-Bliss; paying the para & molehill to a moae^ii^'l^tler sxndd 
warmest const to mgrvrifo, make myp«Hlear they boldH^ oompare a momdi^'^’igifdcepan. 
Agnes blush crimson, as # some deepfrony Tour carpet; which is " ChamiirnPolterming,’ > 
were at the bottom of such exclamations as, makes them cry out, “ Have jtotrseen tji#$c- 
“ Oh, what a sweet dress! Where did yon get ture-gallerj .grttmimme-Hrltoi as^aose 
itf Who is ^onr dressmaker ? Qb, what an Twisty if ^wis not-delighted with Tehnysoh’a 
exquisite brooch! Do let me see it nearer!” Idylls of the King. • *pi> which she repRM, 
When the robe is gingham, and the brooch a “ LoVely 1 But Jnvejoa. heard Goqjuwjrs 
common shell-cameo; and the Bliss rids them- Faust F* v j; > 1 ; ' *' 

sehrea “wall” (or sit) “m silk attn#i" and wear Blunderers, who 

no end of Himt ao^Bdskell! Bat 1 am sure possiblJPda not mean to hurt your ferfings, any 
they never mean to quiz, and that they aw justly more than pigs in a garden mean to hurt your 
popular. ' •/ ' flowers, yet, somehow or Other, they do it. 

Perhaps,; as d®}-hist ecstasies bf : the 'Bliss Though not spiteful, fh»w .are scarcely kind 
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Lovely! But javejou heard Gounod's 
aust“ ' Jf ; 

Be^inSfoy gsfjo^ tho Blunderets, who 
ossibWrda not' mean to hurt you* feelings, any. 
jore than pigs in a garden mean to hurt your 
owers. Yet, "somenow or cither, they do it. 


aoor admits me»iow. growi oi nr. jjuj, wno tne qpssom oi junmy reeling, tttey are surely 
walks in at the head of his family. ^Mr.Jfitl is not kind hearted. Self-occupied, and doing all 
a tall thin adust ferrety-looking man, with a for self-glorification, they have no eyes for others, 
ferrety nose, and ferrety eyes of a pale red Such is Jack Futltop, who,«iiy an instinct one 
round the rims. The ferrety nose andthe ferrety might almost call dexterity, stumbles upon the 
'dyes poke and pry,into everything; b»t the soreplaoCsof everybodybfcaoul. Yet he takes 
latter organs possess the faculty which Walter a coarse interest in you—caps you on the hack, 
Scott attributea to the mad maiden in th e Lady and humiliates you in a friendly manner. To 
of the Lake; they “seem all to mark; yet the author of a still-born poem he will say, 
naught to spy;” for in their most restless aetata, ’‘What a pity, my dear Mend, that the wond 
(and their action is restless) they preserve aa has taken no notice of your book!” To a man 
blankness which denotes that not an object is to who is gettingto the shady side of sixty, he will 
them worth the trouble of speculation. The Nills set forth the blessings Of old age, and Tccom- 
are sile nt p eople. There are some who talk yon mend Cicero de Senectnte. Jafck’s presence in 
dead: there are some who kill von by silence, a friendly Yiarty spoils that friendly party. By 
Of the two, 1 almost think I prefer—always ex- dintmf his free and easy boisterousness, he pre¬ 
cepting when Mr. Bark Nosybflre calls oam^ duces a constraint in others; and by force of 
the incontinent of speech to the retentive. When frantic distortion, puts everybody else into an 


upon his work. Harmless wish! Who, in this (when he is in a good temper) he never takes 
thorny world, wonld not lend that wish a helping his eyes, nor his voice, from the poor butt, but 
hand? Mr. Nil would not: Mrs. Nill waula patronises, him'to that frightful extent, all 
not: M» Nill, junior, and the two Miss Nills through dinner, that it wotdd have been a more 
would not. Marvellous unity! It is flo^ in- delicate«attention*to have gahrotted him from 


and stout, is a matrimonial miracte, which I sup, eeilemh eatimf given by Lord Mastio, when I 
pose to be wrought by eleiib've ; «ffinity,anflyeata was indigestiolv ctasedjm between Lady Fleedle 
of companionship. * , • and FjrofessosToaqyl 1 Lady Fleeffle, w ntf wants 

To the above two classes of humanity who to be polite to ever; ofc Jntt hhraferfngly 
respectively Admire all, and nqthfog, mad whoa affronts everybody, because she is blind ana 
we may call the overloaders and the under- deaf ; Professor Toady. who sets off Ms flunkey- 
loaders of the gaeat social balance, mafr be added ismtothp Great, by offensive rudeness to |S® 
the comparers, yrho never praise an object with^ ^itfle. If Toady is a warning. Lady FleedUga 
out being reminded of something elsethej hap an awful “revelation* Inhqrmistekes, the uhote 
seen. Mrs. Seoundujn gobs into transports at hollow mechanism of the worMTwith the plaster 
your pond: but she has seen the Lake of fie- worn,ofP,is revealed. The dM-ptate of her 
neva. “Ah,that wassublime!” Beforethelittle sooiefowatch: is gone, and thg hmda jrO’their 
picturesque cascade inAspr grounds, MfesSeeun- distracted rounds over wSi wheels anobroken 
dum pauses—first in bilent—then ifr sneaking -springs. With Professor Tis#dy T had been 
ecstasy.*“Beautiful beautiful! Mow poetic! talking of spirit rq^h^-'tad 1 had vented 
It reminds me of that fait near dear Keswick, the vary original remark that "Some people 
the cataract of Lodorfe, About which JSoutney thought it was the workof the devil l” on which 
wrote so granny. * How doe* the water, cojo^ Lady Fleedle called out, rt Ah, dear man, I knew 
down at Lodore.’ Y The Twister^ who some- him intimately ! Is he dead P What a loss to 
times come to see ph, are also comparers, but the world!” On the other side #f Lady Fleedle, 
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tremble, blush, and quaver J* Oh, pray, dear sir, me > n Seaside-terraoe, there was seldom an 
don’t mention it!” Xet tliou didst prosper! evening when the mator'di* not^ drop into 
DoubtleB^Heaven did prosper thee, young fair take lus coffee, ana smoke his cigar oaf* my 
"‘widow, with one sweet child, little Amy, the balcony. ’ ■ ' 

gownsmen’s pet! Blessings on. thee for the It' was on the fourth evening of. our acquamt- 
kindest, gentlest, truest of flatterers! ance that the major, having lighted his fourth che- 


iessings on . thee for the It was on the fourth evening of. oar acquamt- 
st of flatterers! anee that the mrnor, having lighted his fourth che¬ 

root, and mixed, as have said, his third glass 

—-:-——- of brandy-and-water, sank down lAnriously in* 

rocking-chair, tucked his legs by a violent exer-- 
MAJOR MONSOON’S TIGER STORY, tion (fir I should mention that he was a little 

- lame) on a second chair, and, with fm air of- 

think I’ll take another almost sultanic enjoyment, commenced the fol- 
hey’re a first-rate brand, taring story of ole of his most remarkable 


“ Thank you, I think I’ll take another almost sultanic enjoyment, commen 
t olieroot, old Mow—they’re a first-rate brand, Jawing story of oje of his most 
'but not quite the sort,I keep for my own achieveq^nra in the hunting-field: 


smoking—and pass tlft brandy; thank you; your “Twenty years teo,” said the major, "I 
brandy’s good brandy, but not very good brandy, commanded, a detachment of* my native regi- 
Onc can’t expect# at the sea-side/’ ment, The lighting Half-Hundred (as we were 

The major took,another cheroot from the called, from our behaviour in tie Burmese war); 
frail but odorous dark cedar-box, bound with at a little village called Kollywallah, in the north- 
red, and he also condescendingly filled himself a east oemcr of t^e Jubbalgore district of the 
peculiarly stiff third tumbler of bsandy-and- Bengal Presidency. It*was near a jungle, fulL 
water. I say brandy-tfW-water, but the expres- 'of tigers; and, as we soon put down the' paltry 
sion is scarcely correct, for, as lie told me, ever tax riots that had brought ws to Kollywallah, 
since a fit of hydrophobia at Kollywallah, up and time began to hang heavy on our hands, I 


since a fit of hydrophobia at Kollywallah, np and time began to hang heavy on our hands, I 
at the foot of the Hill Country, he had had and Twentyman, the only other officer, na- 
a strong dislike to water, and a grateful re- turally took to tiger-bunting, which exciting 
collection of the brandy which bad preserved his amusement soon became a passion with us. 
valuable life. _ In six months there was not a ryot at Kolly- 

The major was a full-habited middle-sized wallah who did not know me as ‘The Great 
middle-aged man, with a bruised flattish rcif Shikarrcc,’ and it was all I could do to picvcnt 
face, rather staring blue eyes, with a noisy good- the people from worshipping mo and my hunt- 
humoured impudent manner that nothing could ing-elcpliant, ‘ ftamchunaer. 
daunt. wore a straw hat and blue band, an “One morning, when Twentyman was down 
immense gilt donble eye-glass tied with a broad with jungle fever, and I was sitting by his side 
black ribbon, a loose light suit of a pale nankeen lyeadiilg him Charles O’Malley in the balcony of 
colour, very small dancing-shoes, and carrituTour bungalow, which gave on the iftntomncnt, I 
a Largo silver-mounted Penang “lawyer.” I heard a great noise as of a crowd of natives 
scarcely know how I picked up the gallant officer, trying to force their way in past my native 
but on the eighth day of my stay in Ramsgate servants. Poor Twentyman, who was fretful 


establishment, I found the mjjor laughing, talk- ately’), I shouted. * 

ing, telling stories, executing unparalleled^an- “ The old khitmatgar, an old grey-beariled 
nous, betting condescendingly with very juvenilo fellow who 3a^ been butler to my father the 
boating-men, and drinking brandy-pawnee at general, came salaaming forward wllen he saw 
'some young amateur commodore’s expense, with me, and said: • • 

a manner as totally free from pride as it \ftis “‘Sahib, sahib, tffc scountiy people from 
radiant with the urbanity of the officer^and the Moonjc lave come to ask £gjjjb to come and 
traveller. ' • 'shoot a white tiger—a man-eater—who has 

The major was one of those indescribable men alrtady killed an old woman, six children, and 
who can be seen any day between four and dark ten buUdcks. 1 , 

looking into tla cigar-shops in Regent-atjeet,, fir. Out I went, just as I was, in my slippers, and 
or lounging about the doors of billiard-rooms irn sure enough at the ‘gate of. the compound,*, if 
Lciccster-square, dozing on seats in St, fames’s you’ll believe me, there werp fflfiut a hundred 
Park, or reading the American news with «a i natives? salaaming, and tom-tomming, and pray- 
severe air in Wild’s reading-room: an indefinite’ ing Malmdero to soften the sahib’s heart, and 

_-IT - _A _ _A* 1 ? _ j 1 _ J -__J 1_*11 


a more talKative, cneery, rattling, gooernatured if they would supply beaters, and would be react j 
companion than the major.' He-Had, like my- at the jungle next day with their usual heathen. 


companion tnan rue major, ne naa, use my- at tlie jungle next any witn t 
self, apparently found Ramsgate dull, tfor ho ish ana unsportsmanlike part 
lost no opportunity of cultivating my acquaint drums, bells, horns, and met 
ance; and, as he todged only threewoors from in them. Off they went thr 


ill, tfor ho ish and unsportsmanlike paraphernalia of native 
r acquaint drums, bells, horns, and metal pans with stones 
loors from in them. Off they went throwing somersaults. 
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and shouting like children, calling me everv 
blessed name they could lay their hands on, ana 
promising to muster in* force at the place ap¬ 
pointed, though they were half of them tiger 
worshippers at Moonje, and would not liave let 
me kill the animal if. he hadn’t turned a ‘ man- 
eater.’ 

“ Back 1 want to Twentyman, who was sitting 
np in bed, more cheerful, eating some fruit. 

“ ‘ What’s the row ?’ said he, quite in his old 
voice. * 

“I told him that the people of Moonje wanted 
me to go and kill a ‘ manVater,’ but 1 didn't* 
like leaving him. * • ■ 

“ * Then you go, old boy* said he, 'for Dr. 
Johnson came in just as yon left, and says I’jpi 
twief. the man I was yesterday ; I’ll get along 
well enough with a book and a cheroot or two.’ 

“'And may I*take your double-barrelled 
breech-loader r 

‘“Of course; pay thing I'havh, Monsoon. 
Johnson says, Moonje has been full of tigers ever 
since the last Hawn took to preserving them, 
and made it death to kill one; but, for God’s 
sake. Monsoon, take care of yourself! Those 
man-eaters are no joke, and if I were you I 
would ride to Poonahjah and get Simpson and 
Dever to go.’ 

“‘No,’ said I, ‘Twentvman. This is an 
affair of danger; I’ll stalk the beast, alone. 
There shall be no Englishman but myself to 
share the glory.’ 

“ ‘ You are a plucky fcEow, Monsoon,’ said 
Twentyman. ‘As you like, but, for my own 
part. I’d rather have one Englishman than a 
thousand of those noisy devils, with their infernal' 
drums mid horns. They’d spoil an angel’s 
shooting.’ 

“ The rest of that day I spent in preparing for 
the tiger campaign at Moonje. I put on my 
red-brown shooting-coat, made of stuff of that 
peculiar dry leaf colour usually worn by Indian 
tiger-hunters,, and which I was the first to intro¬ 
duce into the Presidency. The plan of this coat 
was my own invention; ft bad fourtee* pockets, 
each destined for a special purpose, and never 
used for any other. It heVl caps, gun-picker, 
tigers’ fat for greasing locks, spare aipples, gnu- 
screw, a small boot-jack (the us^of which I will 
tell you presently), a Kqife with sixteen blades, 
greased patches, iron, buffets, _ cartridges, a 
pocket-revolver, a brandy-flask, a‘ hunting-knife 
as strong as a bifKfi&ok, a dried, tongue, a cigar- 
case, a powder-horn, fujees, a sketch-book* a 
small key-bugle, a camp-stool, and a few other 
items useful to a man of several resources. 

‘AAs this white tiger I was to fight had es¬ 
caped the nativ&pitfals, poison, spring-guns, and 
other stratagems of the crafty natives „of the 
jungle village, f felt that at fast I hu; met a 
foeinan worthy of ray arm, and I prepared for.a 
gigantic effort. I filled Ramchunder’s howdah 
with tulwahs (keen native swords), double- 
barrelled guns, rockets, anjl boar-spe^s; so 
that, keeping that sagacious animal near me 
fasteneirto a tree, I could return to him at any, 
time for fresh weapons and for lunch; for, even 


in my enthusiasm for the chase, I did not forget 
some cold fowls and- two or three bottles of 
champagne, &c.; and my khansaraah (or butler) 
was to sit in the howdah and attend to the com-,, 
raissariat and general stores. 

“ The day came. I felt a strange* glow of plea¬ 
sure, mingled with a strange presentiment of 
danger which I could not snake off, do what I 
might. However, I said nothing to Twentyman, 
who wished me every success, and off I went on 
Ramchunder, who seemed proud to share in the 
adventure. Which was more than the cowardly 
khansamah was, for lus teeth shook like castanets, 
and he dropped a bottle of bitter‘beer in sheer 


side of the Moonje juDgle, wliSts all the beaters 
had assembled. 0 

“ If you’ll believe me, evex at the taking of 
Mooltsui, jhere wasn’t such a gol-mol (I am 
.again talking Hindostanee--I mean, in pure 
English, ‘ row ’) as when- about two hundred of 
the native fellows began to break into the jungle 
of pruus-trees and korinda-skrubs, firing match¬ 
locks, yelling like fiends broke loose, rattling 
metal pans, ringing hells, and blowing horns: 
while half a dozen of the boldest and most active 
of the beaters were sent on to climb trees and 
give notice if the man-eater stole away in their 
direction. It was arranged that I was to lie in 
wait, with Ramchunder, opposite to one of the 
most tigerish places; a crossing over a d ry nullah 
(or ravine), where three native postfnen had 
been carried off on consecutive days by the same 
l «tsger. * 

“ And now, again, the presentiment weighed 
upon mo as soon as I found myself alone with 
that miserable funky old khansamah, who did 
nothing but mutter prayers from the Koran, and 
look at lus amulet of tiger’s claws. Sir, all sorts 
of disagreeable anecdotes came fermentiug up 
in sry mind. I thought* of how Major Bunsen, 
in the Forty-third, had died in four houts of lock¬ 
jaw* torn a scratch he received from a tiger’s 
claw; aud of how Captain Charters, of the 
Fourth Light Infantry, was found dead in the 
jungle from a tiger bite. 

“ I had legi particularly careful with Dostee 
Pooloo, the captain of the beaters, as to the • 
direction in which he was to drive the tigers, 
for these rascals generally frequent the same 
(spot, and I had^very reason to su£pose ( $hat I 


“‘Dostee Pooloo, my boy,’ said I,handing 
him a cheroot (for themgger^like you to be 


jcivil*to them), ‘ be sure and dnve everything 
that is in the jungle, sou)-westerly, for if I am 
fa{ away from Ramchunder and the guns, when 
they break covert, there’ll be a blank space left 
for me at the mess-table to-morrow.’ When 
I said'tliis, Dostee Pootoo showed all his box 
of teeth,band I saw that he was game to do 
just what I wished, so long as he hadn’t to 
fight tfyj tigers himself. 

t “ Having planted my old khansamah with 
Rarachundgj,, <!id the cold> fowls, and chain- 
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t agne, and the double-barrelled rifles near an old enormous tiger, clearing the boa-constrictor, 

? aim-tree, with strict injunctions not to move, leaped a space of nearly forty feet (as I after¬ 
stole off down the nullah tohitk-whitk, as the wards measured), an^-jiruck me to. the ground 
natives say—which means very gently. before I could readjust my piece, 

“ I suppose I had not gone more than three i “ It was the white tioee—thexah-eatek— 
, hundred yards from where 1 left the khan- I felt sure of it at the first glance; a splendid 
I samafc and Ttamckunder, before a path to the fellow, full thirteen feet long, of a pale tawny 
right, trodden down as if by wild boars through cream colour striped with dark brown, his chest 
a tract of tall, drv, dusty jungle grass, burnt by almost white. 

the sun to a pale straw colour, attracted my “If you’ll believe me, sir, as he held me and 
attention. The beaters seemed to rouse nothing, shook me in his motfth, I felt no pain and no 
and I began to think the story of the white terror, but a.aort of almost pleasant benumbed 
tiger all a humbug and a flam. drowsiness, and a strange curiosity as to how 

• " The path led on past a little tope of cocoa-nut The brute would eat me. I could heaT the 

palm, strung with frijit. ’Curiosity and a natural deer, dMnkeys, ami snake scuttle off as he 
• love of adventure carrying me on, I followed it shook me, as a cat does .a moijse, or a terrier a 
for some hundred yards, till I saw the path a few raf. Then’I remember I tried to get a jjjstol 
yards before merUpen out into a sort of natural from pocket No. 13, and feinted. , 

* amphitheatre, beyoffd which lay the dry bed of * * * * * 

a small watercourse, the surface of wliick, if “Before I came to, full half ap hour must 
you’ll believe me, sir, wa3 one vast t tangle of hafb elapsed, lliere i lay in a nest of dry 
enormous jungle flowers—great crimson fellows, Moonje grass. I felt that the monster was still 
big as teacups, and smelling of musk and over me. I felt his pestilentia^breath on my face 
patchouli; ropes of creeping plants binding tree even in my swoon. Yes, there he was, his enor- 
| tl tree, and strung with scented yellow bios- mous length reclining beside me, his striped tail 
! soms and trails of things like tulips, only as sweeping across my face at every vibration—his 
large as my hat, and with, purple-hell flowers head turned from me. If you’ll believe me, sir, 
every half inch down the stalk. he had actually munched and chewed the whole 

“In a small open space surrounded by deep of my left leg from the toe to the knee; he had 
Moonje grass, and only visible from the highej eaten about three feet, of it, sir (pardon the 
clump of ground where they sunned themselves, awkwardness of the expression), during my 
strutted naif a dozen peacocks. I had just swoon.” 

knelt down and covered the biggest of them “ Chewed, Major Monsoon ?” I cried, in an 
with my rifle—a splendid fellow, with a great expostulate^ voice. “ Why, there are your 
fan-tail, all green and purple—when, lo ana be- two l*gs as sound as mine!” 
hold! what should come skipping from tree to. * “ Pooh! pooh! my dear sir,” said he, witli- 
tree but a whole tribe of moukeys, chattering, out a smile and quite unruffled, holding out his 
chasing each other, holding each other’s tails, left leg to me to pinch, “the leg he munched 
and cutting such capers, that it was all I could was cork then, as it is cork now, and as it has 
do lo keep from laughing out and spoiling the been ever since. A cannon-ball took off its 
whole game. „ fleshy predecessor at the siege of Mooltan. One 

“I had scarcely readjusted my aim which these happy result of its being cork, as you may 
monkeys had thrown out, before, from out of the imagine, was, that it took the beast some time 
jungle, clsse to me, ran three little spotted de0 to get through, and that the beast didn’t hurt 
and a wild hog, and began racing about* as me much.* * * 

if that spot was their regular playground, “I opened my epos quietlyjwhen I found what 
mid yet with a sort of fascinated stare and he was at, for no Jjept growling and snarling 
alarm that made me suspect mischief. I dfiter- over the rathvr indigestible meal, and I began to 
mined, however, coute que cout& to see the look round me*to see where mv rifle was. If 
-thing out, so I drew’ the branqy-flask from you’ll believe me, sir, t|i6re it lay, full-cocked, 
my No. 13 pocket, and took a sup to steady not three inches froflwmy right hand, 
my hand. Before I had put it back, sure “My first thought was to steal my hand 
enough, between two chapipa-trees came ( along amfget hold of my ritttf^ut the instant I 
a trcnfcndous beast of a boa-constrictor, as m<ived even a limb, tk^ beast of a * man-eater’ 
large round a$ a bolster, and seventy feet long, began t* growl, and evinced a dangerous dis- 
if lie was an inch—hia scales wet and shining nytioA to leave my cork leg and settle on fhe 
with the dew, and he writhing and unduldting' fnorc valuable one ofeflesh. Ilkejefort, for the 
like an enormous caterpillar. . 7 moment, abandoned the attempt}' and resigned 

“ If you’ll believe me, sir, surprised as I was, myself to death; for it setmed certain that 
I had still presence of mind enough to aim flrfii* when the beast had finished the cork leg, and 
and steady at his nearest eye, thinking what began to taste my blood, he would turn round 
a triumph it would be t» take him home' to poor ana devour me. 

Twcntynwu. When what I should sib about " I was sufficiently cool, even in this horrible 
twenty feet beyond this beast but some strange emergency, to cast my eyes round to sco if I 
object waving in the grass! I covered it with was wminded. I ‘found no wound, but dis- 
mj rifle, audwas^ust going to press tketriggqj: covered that the tiger had, in seizing me, tom 
with my forefinger when ilreard^ijish, and an off and probably devoured the tenth and eleventh 

” • . 
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ckets of my shooting-jacket. I listened for 




They bftd either gone st far off that they were 
out of hearing, or, what was more likely, they 
had been alarmed by the tiger, and had fled. 
For they’re poor creatures, the niggers, in any 
real danger. 

"I now, therefore, gave myself up as lost: 
the tiger was still gnawing my cork knee, and 


a . 1 saw it all m a moment, ne naa swam 
in my No. Ten pocket, a large fcyttle of 
morphine—the bi-meeonata of morphine, an 
American preparation of great strength—that»I 
always carried with me when I went tiger¬ 
hunting, in ease gf an attack of neuralgia, to 
which 1 was subject before I had two-thirds of 
my teeth carried away by a m|tchlock bujlet^at 
Bundelcore. Now was my opportunity. There 
lay the great striped beast fast asleep. I stoic 
my hand gently towards my rifle. I grasped it. 
I cocked it. I looked at the clean brass 
cap, held the muzzle close to the brute’s ear, 
and fired. With a yell—a groan—the beast fell. 
I leaped up at the same moment to avoid his 
fatal claws, and gave him the second barrel be¬ 
hind the right paw close to the heart. He 
groaned, stretched out his paws, tore the earth 
in long scratches you might lay your hands in, 
and fell dead. I took out my repeater. It was 
exactly three minutes past two r.M. I had 
started from the bungalow at Koltywallah, at 
seven a.m. Then a giddiness came over me, and^ 
1 fainted agaA. . ' 

* # « * 

“ I was awoke by something soft touching 
my face. I looked up. Kind Heaven! it was 
Ramchundcr, with that beast of a khansamah 
dead drunk in the howdah, with one of my 
silver-topped champagne bottles in his hand. 
I instantly called out, ‘Pukrao,!’ which is 
Ilindostanee for * take, hojd,’ and, if you’ll 
believe me, sir, the sagncigus animal whom 
I had trained to do this, lifted me with his 
.proboscis into the howdah V for how could I 
move, you know, with my cork, leg all eaten 
away? * . 

“The first .thing I .did. was—what do you 
think f ” 

I could not gnaw . < 

“ The first tiling I did, sir, was to {flinch that 
beast of a khansamah’s head, to be sipre, and 
then to go in search of Dostee Pooloo and thrae 
cowardly nigger beaters. c . ‘ J 

If you’ll hgjijpre me, sir, we found them in 
the nearest village, two miles off, cooking rice at 
a fire, and telling the people how the saffib had 
been killed by the man-eater. So what did I do 
bat ride in among them on Ramchunder, atfd 
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give the fellows such a welting with the whip 
of my buggy, which I always carried for that 
purpose, that thby fell bn tjieir knees and cried 
for mercy. "• ' -/ 

“' Juhlde jao, Dostee Pooloo,’ I cried, * and 
bring home the tiger on a atretclffer of clampa- 
boughs. You’ll find him in snch a place.’* 

“And so they did, and three hours after, just 
at sunset, we entered Kolly wallah in procession, 
firing guns, letting , off rockets, the niggers 
shouting songs about the sahib and the tiger. 
Twentyman was delighted to see me, for ho had 
given me up for lost, as one of the beaters had 
run to the bungalow,, and told him I was ' 
killed.’’ * 

» * * -» 

The next morning, when .J called at the 
major’s lodgings, I found, V) my astonishment, 
lie had left by the six a.m.. train, desiring the 
landlady to send in his bill to‘his brother at No. 
Twenty-si*. His brother! But I felt bouud in 
“honour to pay it. 

On closely considering the story of Major 
Monsoon’s remarkable escape from the tiger,.I 
found-several alarming discrepancies that led to 
doubts in my mind as to its entire veracity. 
Breech-loaders were not, I think, invented 
twenty years ago, and, now I think of it, I 
regret I did not pinch his leg hard—to make 
4\ire that it really was cork. 

P.S. The other day, too, at the Oriental Club, 

I was tolling the story to Colonel Curry, when 
he made the following remark: «■«. 

“ My dear Foozle, the fellow was humbugging 
you, take my word for it. Monsoon is a tradi- 
™>nal name in India, and is often.tagged on to 
native stories. There was a Colonel Monsoon, 

I believe, about Lake’s time, on whom the 
Hindoos wrote this distich, that I’ve often 
heard the fellows repeat: 

« 

Ghora par howdah, pathi par jean, 

* Mutlak bazayah, Cplonel Monseen; 

^Ihicli moans, in English, n 

Saddles on elephants, howdahs on horses, 

Monsoon ran awajs-with the whole of his forces. 

e 

And, depend on it, that’s what the dog borrowed 
his name froft. Here, waiter, another bottle of 
sherry.” 
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nr THE AUTHOR OP “ IT IS SEVER TOO LATE TO HERD." 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Long before this open rupture Jape Hardie 
had asked her father, sorrowfully, whether she. 
was to discontinue her intimacy with the Dodds; 
she thought of course he would say " Yes,” and 
it cost her a hard struggle between inclination 
and filial duty to raise the question. But Mr. 
Hardie was anxious her friendship with that 
family should continue; it furnished a channel 
of news, and in case of detection might be useful 
to avert or soften hostilities; so he answered 
rather sharply, “ On no account: the Dodds are 
an estimable family ; pray be as friendly with 
them as o*er you can.” Jane coloured with 
pleasure at this most unexpected reply : but her 
wakeful conscience reminded Jier this answer, 
was given in ignorance of her attachment -to 
Edward Dodd ; and urged her to confession. But 
at that Nature recoiled: Edward had not openly 
declared his love to her; so modest pride, as 
well as modest shame, combined with female 
cowardice to hold back the avowal. 

So then Miss Tcndpr Conscience tormented 
herself ;#nd recorded the struggle in her diary; 
but briefly, and in terms vague and typical ;»uot 
a word about “ a young man”—or “ crossed in 
love”—but one obscure ami hasty slap at the 
carnal affections, and a good deal aboutf'* the 
saints in prison,” am} “the b^tfc of Arma¬ 
geddon.” 

Yet, to do her justice, laxity of expressionsdid 
not act upon her conduct aud waip that, as it 
does most Mystical speakers’. . a 

To obey her father to the letter, she maintained 
a friendly correspondence with Julia Dodd, ex¬ 
changing letters daily f but, not to disobey hhj^ 
in the spirit, she ceased to visit Albion vill^ 
Thus she avoided Edward, and extracted front 
the situation the utmost self-denial, and ^he 
least possible amount of' “carnal pleasure,” as 
she naively denominated an interchqpge of 
worldly affection, however distant and respectful. 

One day she happened to mention ^er diary, 
and say it was a present comfort to her, and in¬ 
structive to reyiew. Julia, patching St every 
straw of consolation, said she would keei> tow 
too, and asked a sight of Jauf?ff*for a model. 


“ No, <Jbhr friend,” # said Jane : “ a diary should 
be one’s self on paper.” . 

This was’fortunate: it precluded that sgrvile 
imitation, in which her sex excels even mine j 
and consequently the two records reflect two 
good gjrls, instead of one in two skpis ; and may¬ 
be trusted to conduct this narrative forward, and. 
relieve its monotony a little: only of course 
the reader must not expect t# see the plot of a 
story carried minutely out, in two crude compo¬ 
sitions written with an object so distinct: he 
must watch for glimpses and make the most of 
indications. Nor is this an excessive demand 
upon his intelligence ; for, if he cannot do this 
with a book, how will he do it in real life, where 
male and female characters reveal their true 
selves by glimpses only, and the gravest and 
most dramatic events give the diviner so few and 
faint signs of their coming ? 

Extracts from Julia Dodd's Diary: 
t “Dec. 5th. It is all over; they have taken 
papa away to an asylum : and tkcTiouse is like a 
grave, but for our outbursts of sorrow. Just 
before he went away the medal came—oh no, I 
cannot,. Poor, poor mamma! 

8 r.M. In the midst of our affliction Heaven 
sent, us a ray of comfort: the kindest letter from 
a lady, a perfect stranger. It came yesterday ; 
but now I bjve got it to copy : ob, bless it; and 
the goocL kind writer. • 

Dear Madam,—j scarcely know whether to 
hope or to fear tha| your good husband may have 
mentioned my name to you; however, he is just 
the man to pa* over both my misbehaviour and 
his own gallantry; so I beg permission to intro¬ 
duce myself. I little boy were passen¬ 

gers by the Agra; I was spoiled by a long resi¬ 
dence in, India, and gavtf*J«ur husband sore 
trouble by resisting $scipline, refusing to put 
out mf light at nine o’clock, and in short by 
j^fingan unreasonable woman, or rather asp Ailed, 
child. Well, all ixsy little attempts* at a feud 
failed; Captain Dodd did bisMhty, and kept his 
temptr provokingly. The 8nly revenge he took 
was a noble one ; he jumped jjjdo the sea after 
my darling Freddy, and saved him from a watery 
grave, and his mother from madness or death; 
yet ho was himself hardly recovered from a 
wound he had reegived in defending ns all against 
pirates. Need I say more to one who is herself 
a mother? You will know how our little mis- 
wtderstanding ended after that. As soon as we 
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•were friends 1 made him talk of his family; 
yourself, Edward, Julia, I seem to know you 
all. « ' I 

"When the ruffian, who succeeded -our good 
captain, had wrecked poor us, and then deserted 
us, your husband resumed the command, and 
saved Freddy and me once more by his courage, 
his wonderful coolness, and his skill. Since then 
the mouse has been at work for the lion: II 
despair of conveying anx, pleasure by it to a 
characterso elevated as Captain Dodd : his re¬ 
ward must, be his own conscience; but we poor 
little women like external shows, do we not!* 
and so I thought a medal of the Hw 6 an£,Society 
might give some pleasure totyou and Miss Dodd. 
Never did medal* nor order repose ,on a nobler 
heart. The case was so strohg, and so well sup¬ 
ported, that the society did not hesitate: and 
you will receive it very soon after this. 

You will T oe surprise^, dew madam, eat all 
this from a stranger to yourself, and will perhaps 
set it down to a wish to intrude on your acquaint¬ 
ance. Well then,^lear madam, you will not be 
far wrong. I should like much to know one, 
whose character I already seem acquainted with; 
and to convey personally my gratitude and 
admiration of your husband, I could pour it out 
more freely to you, you know, than to him. 

Iam, 

Dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Louisa Bembfobd. 

c 

And the medal came about an hour before the 
fly to take hiiq away. His dear name was on it,' 
and his brave courageous acts. 

Oh, shall I ever be old enough and hard enough 
to speak of this without stopping to cry ? 

We fastened it round his dear neck with a 
ribbon. Mamma would put it inside his clothes 
for fear the silver should tempt some wretch: I 
should never have thought of that: is there a 
creature so base P And we told thtf men how he 
had gained it (they were servants of thrfasylum), 
and we showed them how Brave and good he 
.was, and would be again if they would bo kind 
to him and cure him. And mamma"bribed them 
with money to use him, kindly: I thought they 
would be offended and sefuso it: but they took 
it, and their fdbes showed she was wiser than 1 
am. He keeps mjgay from us too. Itiis nearly 
a fortnight now.” 1 

“Dec. 7th. Aunt Eve "left to-day. ^lamma 
kept her room and could not speak to her < caj 
not forgive, her interfering between papa and he 
It docs seem that any one but mamma 

should be able to send papa out of the house, and 
to such a place 5 but it is the law: and Edward, 
who is all good Sense, says it was necessary; he 
says mamma is unjust: grief makes her unrea¬ 
sonable. I don’t know who is in the right: and 
I don’t muelkcare: but I know I am sorry for 
Aunt Ere. and very, very sorrj- for mammk^’ 

“ Dtt. 8 th. I am an egotist: found myself out 
thismomingi and it is a good thing to kee^a 


diary. It* was overpowered at first by grief for 
mamma: but now the house is sad and quiet I 
am always thinking of Mm; and that is egotism. 

Why does he stay away so ? I almost wish • 
could think it was coldness or diminished affec¬ 
tion ; for I fear something worse f something to 
make Aim wretched. Those dreadful words papa 
spoke before he was afflicted! words I will never 
put on paper; but they ring in my ears still; 
they appal me: and then found at their very 
door! Ah, and I knew I should find him near 
that house. And now he keeps away.” 

"Dee. 9th. All day trying to comfort mamma. 
She made a great effort and wrote to Mrs. 
Bcresford.” * 

• roon mamma’s letteb. 

“Dear Madam,—Your kincLmid valued letter 
reached us in deep afflictions and I am little able « 
to reply to you as you deserve^ My poor husband 
is very ill; so ill that he no longer remembers 
the pfist, fieithcr the brave acts that have won 
“him your esteem, nor even the face of his loving 
and unhappy wife, who now., thanks you with 
many tears for your sweet letter. Heartbroken 
as my children and I are, we yet derive some 
consolation from it. Wc have tied the medal 
round his neck, madam, and thank you far more 
than we can find words to express. 

, In conclusion, I pray Heaven that, in your 
bitterest hour, you may find the consolation you 
have administered to us : no, no, I pray you may 
never, never, stand in such need of comfort. 

I am, 

Dear Madam, 

*n.. Your* gratefully and sincerely, 

Lucy Dodd.” 

"Dec. 10th, Sunday. At St. Anne’s in the 
morning. Tried hard to apply the sermon. He 
spoke of griefs, but so coldly; surely he never 
felt one: he was not there. Mem.: always pray 
against wandering thoughts on entering church.” 

‘"Deo. 11th. A diavj is a dreadful thing. 
Everything must go down now, and? amongst 
the mt, that the poor are selfish. I could not 
interest one of mine in mamma’s sorrows; no, 
they.must run back to their own little sordid 
troubles, about money and things. I was so 
provoked with, Mrs. Jackson (she owes mamma . 
so much) that I left her hastily: and that was 
Impatience. I had a mind to go back to her ; 
but would not; and that was Pride. Where is 
lay Christianity? “ * 

A kind letter from Jane Hardic. But no 
word of him" . 

v “Dec. 12th. To-day Edward told me plump 
Nmust not go on taking things out of the house 
for the poor : mamma gafe me the reason. ‘ We 

an? poor ourselves, thanks to-’ And then she 

stopped. Docs she suspect? How can Bhe? 
She did not hear those «two dreadful words of 
papa’s ? sQLTiey are like two arrows in nay heart. 


* Egotism. The abstract quality evolved from 
( th« concrete term'Cgotist by femihine art, without 
the aid of grarvtOr. * • 
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“ Deo. 18th. Edward is coming out. This boy, father call-—” (the pen was drawn through the 
that one has taught all the French, all the dancing, rest). 

and nearly all the Latin&e knows, turns out to ' “ Dec. 22nd. A miserable day: low spirited and 
be one’s superior, infinitely; I mean in practical Hysterical. We are really going away. Edward* 
good sense. Mamma had taken her pearls to has begun to make packing cases: I stood over 
the jeweller and borrowed two hundred pounds, him and sighed, and asked him questions: he 
He found this out and objected# She told him a said he was going to take unfurnished rooms in 
part of it was required to keep him at Oxford. London, send up what furniture is absolutely j 
‘ Oh indeed,’ said he -. and we thought of course necessary, and sell the rest by auotion, with the ‘ 
there was an end: but next morning he was off lease of our dear, dear house, where we were all 
before breakfast, and the day after he returned so happy onee. So, what with ‘ his knowledge 
from Oxford with his caution money, forty of ,the markets, and the world,’ and his sense, 
pounds, and gave it mamma ; t she had forgotten 'andhis strong will, we haveonly to sflbmit. And 
all about it. And he had taken his nfme off the then he is so kind, too f * cjon’t cry, little girl,’ 
college books and left the diversity for ever, he said. ‘Not hut what I could turn on the waters 
The poor, gentle, Wars of mortification.'ran dowfl myself ff there was anything to be gained by it. 
his mother’s cheeks, and I hung round her neck. Shall I cry, Ju,’ said he, ‘ or shiflKI whistle P I 
and- scolded him like a vixen; as I am. We think I’ll whistle.’ And hd whistled a tune 
might have spared tears and fury both, for he is right through while he worked with a heart as 
neither to be incited nor irritated by poor tittle sick as jay own, perhaps. Poor Edward!” 
us. He kissed, us abi coaxed us like a superior ,“Dec.23rd. My Christian friend has her griefs 
. being, and set to work in his quiet, sober, pon- too. But then she puts them to profit: she says 
dcrous way, and proved us a couple of fools to to-day, ‘ We are both tasting the same flesh- 
our entiro satisfaction, and that without an un- crucifying but soul-profiting experience.’ Her" 
kind word : for he is as gentle as a lamb, and as every word is a rebuke to me: torn at this 
strong as ten thousand elephants. He took the solemn season of the year with earthly passions, 
money back and brought the pearls home again, Went down after reading her letter, and played 
and he has written “ Soyez de votee Siecie” and sang the Gloria in excelsis of Pcrgolcsi, with 
j in great large letters, and lias pasted it on all all*my soul. And, on repeating it, burst out 
11 our three bedroom doors, inside. And he has crying in the middle. Oh shame! shame!” 

!', been all these years quietly cutting up the “Dec. 24th. Edward started for London at 
Morning Advertiser, and arranging the slips with five in the morning to take a place foMM. The 
wonderful skill and method. He calls iff “digest- servants were next told, and received warning; 
ing the ’Tiser!” and you can’t ask for any fjie one we had (he poorest opinion of, she is 
■modem information, great or small, but he’ll such a flirt, cried, and begged mamma to let her 
! find you something about it in this digest. Such share our fallen fortunes, and said she could cook 
j a folio! It takes a man to open and shut it. a little and would do her best. I kissed her 
1 And he means to be a sort of little papa in this violently, and quite forgot I was a young lady 
I house, and mamma means to let him. And indeed till she herself reminded me; and she looked 
1 it is so sweet to be commanded; besides, it saves frightened at mamma. But mamma only smiled 
| thinking for oneself; and that is such a worry.” through her tears, and said, ‘ Think of it quietly, 
“Dec. 19th. Yes, they have settled it: we are Sarah, before you commit yourself.’” 

! to leave here, and live in lodgings to save ser- • „ 

i vauts. How we are to exist *even so, fiamma “ I am now sitting in my own room, cold as a 
; cannot see; but Edward can; lie says we two stone: for 1 have pasked up some things : so 
:j have got popular talents, and hfknows the markets the fiAt step is actually taken. Ob, if I but 
l (what docs that mean, I wonder), ana the world knew that he «vm happy ! Then I could endure 

• in general. I asked him.wherever he picked it anything. ButTbowcan 1 think so? Well, I 

up, his knowledge : he sa!d„‘fn the ’Tiser.’ I will go, and never tell a soul what I suspect, 
asked him would he leavfi the placfe where she And he cannot tell, even if he knows : for it is 
I lives. He looked sady but said, ‘ Yes: ( for the hi^father. Jane, too, avoids all men/on of.her 

•j good of us all.’ So he is better than I am ; but own father and brother more than is natural. Oh, 

! who is not? I wasted an imploring look ondiim; if I could only be a child again! 

: but ndt on mamma; she looked back to me, ‘and 1 pjdegrets are vain; I will*cease even to record 
then sgid saefiy, ‘JYait a few dtys, Edward, for— tnqn; these diaries feed one’s selfishness, and 
« my sake.’ That mesfififor poor credulous Julia’s, the unfortunate passion, that will make me a bad 
who still believes in hits. My sweet motheq!” daughter and an ungrateful soldier of Him who 
“Dec. 21st. Told mamma to-day I would go for , was bom as to-morrow : to your knees, false 
a governess, to help her, since wc are all rained. -Christian! to your ^nees! 

She kissed me and trembled; but she did not say r 

* Noso it will come to that. He will be sorry. I am calmer now j and feel resigned to the 
When I do : _go, I think I shall ^ind courage to will of Heaven; or benumbed; or something. I 
send biili&iine -. just to say I am sure he is Hot will pack this box gnd therfgo dowji and comfort 
to blamw^wjthdrawing. Indeed, how eonld I my mother; andvjjft my poor people, perhaps 
ever marry a man whose father I have heard mjajTor the last tim6Vah me! • * 

■ * 
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A knock at the street door! His knock! I 
know every echo of his hand, and his foot. 'Where 
. is irty composure now ? I flatter like a bird. I 
will not go down. He will think I love him so. 

At least I will wait till he has nearly gone. 

Elizabeth has come to say I am wanted in the 
drawing-room. 

So I must go down whether I like or no. 

Bedtime. Oh that I had the pen of a writer 
to record the scene I have witnessed, worthily. 1 
When I came in, I found mamma and him both 
seated in dead silcn?e. He rose and looked at 
me and I at him: and years seemed to hare rolled 
over his face since last I saw it; 1 was obliged to 
turn my headaway a I curtseyed to him distantly, 
and mayHcaven/orgive me for that: and we sat 
down, and presently turned round and all looked 
at one another like the ghosts of the? happy crea¬ 
tures we once were all together. * 

Then Alfred began, not in his old imperative 
Voice, but searec above a whisper; and oh the 
words such as none but himself in the wide world 
would have spoken—I love him better than ever; 
I pity him; 1 adore him j he is a scholar; he is 
a chevalier; lie is the soul of honour; ho is the 
most unfortunate and proudest gentleman ljp- 
neath the sun; oil, my darling! my darling!! 

He said, ‘ Mrs. Dodd, and you Miss Dodd, whom 
I loved before I lost the right to ask you to be 
mine, and whom I shall love to the last hour of 
my miserable existence, I am come to explain 
my own conduct to you, and tft do you an act 0 / 
simple justice, too long delayed. To begin with 
myself, you must know that my understanding is 
of the Academic School; I incline to weigh 
proofs before I make up my mind. But then I 
differ from that school in this, that I cannot 
think myself to an eternal standstill; (such an 
expression! but wha# does that matter, if was 
his;) rtbn a man of action: in Hamlet’s mince 
I should have either turned my ghost into ridicule, 
or my uncle into a ghost;,so I kept away from 
you while in doubt: but, now I doubt no linger, 
I take my line; ladies, you have Ijeen swindled 
out of a large sum of money.’ » 

My blood ran cold at these words. Sorely 
nothing on earth but a man could say this right 
out like tlwt, 

Mhmma'and I looked at 8ne another; aird 
what did I see in her face, for the first time P 
Why that slie had liv suspicions too, and had 
been keeping thcm'from me. Pitying angel I*** 4 

Ho went on -- * Obtain Dodd brought holfic 
several thousand pounds P 

Mamma said ‘ Yes.’ And I think shtPwas 
going to say how much, but he stopped her and 
mode her write the amount in an envelcflic, while 
he took another and wrote in it witjphis pencil; 
he took both envelopes to me, and asked me to 
read them out in turn: I did; and magma’s said 
■ fourteen thoi^and pounds : and his said fourteen 
thousand pounds. Mamma .leaked such a lorn; 


Then he turned to me: 'Miss Rpdd, do you 
remember that night ypu and I met at Richard 
Hardie’adoor? Well, scarcefiveminutes before 
that, your father was standing on our lawn and 
called to the man, who was my father, m a loud 
voice—it rings in my ears now—" Bardie! Vil¬ 
lain! give me back my money, my fourteen 
thousand pounds! give mo my children’s money, 
or may your cliildrei^dio before your eyes.” Ah, 
you winee to hear me whisper these dreadful 
words: what, if you had been where I was, and 
heard them spoken, and in a terrible voice; the 
voicep£ Despair f the voice of Truth! Soon a 
window opened cautiously, and a voice whispered, 
‘iHush! i’ll bring it you down.” And this voice 
was the voice of fear, of dishonesty, and of 
Richard Hardie.’ , 

He turned deadly white when he said this, and 
I cried to maimHh, ‘Oh, stop hi*! stop him!’ 
And she said, ‘Alfred, think what you arc say- 
I ing. Why do you tell us what we had better 
I never know ?’ He answered directly, 

* Because it is the truth: and because I loathe 
injustice. Some time afterwards I taxed Mr. 
Richard Hardie with this fourteen thousand 
pounds; and hm face betrayed him. I taxed his 
clerk, Skinner: and Skinner’s face betrayed him: 
and he fled the town that very night.’ 

My mother looked much distressed and said, 

‘ To what end do you raise this pitiable subject ? _ 
Your father is a bankrupt, and we but suffer with "" 
the rest.’» 

‘No, no,’ said be, ‘I have looked through 
the bankrupt’s books, and there js no mention of 
the sum. And then who brought Captain Dodd 
here? Skinner: and Skinner is his detected 
confederate. It is clear to me poor Captain 
Dodd trusted that sum to vs, before he had the 
fit •• beyond this all is conjecture.’ 

Mamma looked at me again, and said, * What 
am I to do; or say ?’ 

I scrcaufcd, ‘ Do nothing, say nothing: oh 
pray, pfhy make Win told his tongue, and let the 
vile money go. It is not his fault.” 
j ‘DoP said thevobstinate creature : ‘why tell 
! Edward, aftd,lct him employ a sharp attorney: 
you have a supple antagonist, and a daring one. 
Need I say I have tsied persuasion, and even 
bribes: but'lie delfes «me. Seff an attorney on 
him; or the police. FialJ^t itia, ruat coelum.’ 

I put bath hands out to him and burst out, ‘Oh, 
*Alfre<|, why did you tfcll ? A son expose his own 
iatlier P For shame! for shame! I have, sus¬ 
pected it all long ago: but I would,never have 
told.’ >«*. * 

He started a little; but said, ‘ Miss Dodd, 
you Vere very generous to me; but that is not 
exactly a reason why I should be a cur to you; 
and an accomplice in a theft, by which you suffer. 

I have no pretensions to religion like my sister: 
so I can’t afford to tamper with plain right and 
vnoffc. What, took calmly on and sec one man 
defraud another ? I can’t do it. See you de¬ 
frauded? you, Mrs. Dodd, for whom I profess 
Section and friendship ? You, Miss Dodd, for 
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*?boin 1 profess lore and oonstanoy ? Stand and 
gee yon swindled into poverty? No: I’ll fee 
damn’d if I do. Of what do yini think I am 
made? My stomach rises against it, my Wood 
toils against it, my flesh creeps at it, ray soul 
loathes itthen after tfek great burst he seemed 
to turn to feeble: 'eh,* said he, faltering, *X 
know what I have done; 1 have signed the death 
warrant of our love, dear tp mo as life. But I 
can’t-help'it. Ob, Julia, Julia, my lost love, 
yon ean.ncver look on me again; you must not 
love a man you cannot marry, Cheat Hardie’s 
wretched .son. But what could I do E « Bate 
offers me but the miserable choice of desolation 
or cowardly rascality. I choose desolation. And 
I mean to stand by my choice like a man. So 
good-by, ladies;’ • 

The poor proud creature rose from his seat, 
and bowed stiffly and baughtilysto us botlg and 
was going away without another word, and, I do 
believe, for ever. But his soul had been too 
great for his body fhis poor lips turned pale, 
and he staggered j and would live fallen, but 
mamma screamed to me, and she he loves so 
dearly, and abandons so cruelly, woke from a 
stupor of despair, and flew and caught him faint¬ 
ing in these arms." • 


WARLIKE WIMBLEDON. 

He was a discontented man, the,omnibus- 
driver, and he said generally that he didn’t ]ike 
it. "Wollunteers might be good, be said, and 
they mightn’t, leastways what noise they made 
frightening horses, with bangin’ bands and 
such like, wasn’t much ’count: lawyers they 
was, and clurks, and ribbing-coves (understood 
by present writer to be drapers’ assistants), and 
such like. Rifle-matchcs, ah I well, he’d heard 
tell, hut hadn’t seen much of that game, further 
than the Red House at Battersea, apd for nuts 
at Greenwich Bair. If they was any^good— 
as men—do yon see P they'd come up to 
Copenhagen House, or the Brecknock, at Easter 
Monday, and have a back-fall frith tijo«e parties 
that came up from Devonshire and the North. 
Wollunteers! he thought he knew a young man 
in the public lincyiot far frtnq Tottenham, which 
—he was all fair and ’boteboard—Which it was 
at Wood Green, hiw-ame being Obbltf, what 
could show them Wollunteers something It knurr, 
and spell, let ’em come witfl their fur cap% and 
all thsir fandangoes! Here Ht> grew defiant;an& 
elbowed mo fiercely with hip whip arm. The 1 
wkold affair was belnense. I was on a Waterloo 
omnibus going tb tue«. Waterloo station, on my 
way to Wimbledon, then under martial law'and 
seeing that the taint had got into the driver’s 
blood, and fearing lest lie should kick me 
with his Bluchers, I remained silent, and never 
opened my mouth until I asked for my railway 
ticket, t v 

ButtlMi^had curled into my corner in the 
and had taken stock of the 
armjLJSecbutrements, and general appearance 
# 


the three privates and the ensign who went down 
with me, and had weaned my ears from drinking 
in the pompous rhetoric of the other occupant. 
of ohr compartment, a gentleman of very impos¬ 
ing appearance, to whom, according to his own 
account, Wimbledon was indebted for its tenure 
of existence, I began to ponder over the omni¬ 
bus-driver’s remarks; and his reminiscences of 
Battersea Red House, and the nuts at Green¬ 
wich Bair, reminded me of what my idea of a 
rifle-match was, as embodied in the last one in 
(Which I took part. Sixteen years 4 I thought, 
have passed since I went down, rifle in hand, to 
a long strip of meadov? bordering the Rhine, 
and pay) my money to become a competitor at 
the Diisselberg Senutzen Fest. A pretty quiet 
spot, flanked on one side b f ether meadows 
filled with large-uddered, milh-eyed cows, whose 
bells tinkled pleasantly in the ears of the com¬ 
petitor#,'’an$ on the other by the rapid rushing 
river. There were some half-dozen painted 
wooden targets, arranged on the Swiss system, 
while a little distance apart, on the top of a high 
pole, towered a popinjay, to hit which was tM 
great event of the day. The spectators of the 
friendly contest, varying, according to the time 
of day, from one to three hundred, were all 
townspeople well known to the marksmen and 
tc^eacu other, and occupied their time either in 
coming to the firing-posts and giving utterly 
vague and incoherent advice to their favourites, 
or m examining with deep reverence Bie prizes, 
consisting of two silver-mounted biergiascr, and 
a few elcct.rotyped Maltese crosses hearing the 
'name of the Scliittzen Fest and the date, one of 
which I saw the other day in a dressing-table 
drawer with a few old letters, an odd glove or 
two, a hacked razor-strop, a partially obliterated 
daguerreotype, and such-like lumber. I don’t 
think we shot well, I know that an enlightened 
public would not have liked our appearance, and 
that (General Hay would Jiave objected to our 
attitudes, which were anything but Hjsfee posi¬ 
tion.* I am certain that the merest tyro of a 
recruit would have scorned our rifles, which re¬ 
quired several seconds’ notice before they went 
off, arid I have no doubt that we were supremely 
ridiculous, but I am equally certain that we were 
undeniably happy. The great charm, I thought, 
of su*h a meeting as that which I am recalling 
and that to which I am going, is its quiet, the 
c^mge from the bustle and ruar of ojdmary life 
to the calm tranquillity, the noiseless serenity 
of open oountry space. If I felt it .then, when 
.merely straying from the (monastic seclusion of 
nfv university, how shall I enjoy it now when 
Snug froq# the ceaseless Iqjun of London! how 
pleasant will be the Open heath, dotted here 
and \kere with rifle-ranges and marksmen, the 
freedom from bustle and nflise, the picturesque 
surroundings, the fresh lurf, the elastio air, 
the -Bc#ijjet! The voice of the guard an¬ 

nouncing my'destination breaks upon my reverie. 
I jump gut of the carriage, and, ascending 
the steps of the station, I emerge*, 

’Into Pandemonium: Into a. f oaring, raving, 
•shouting crowd; into a combination of the road 
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to the Derby and Aldershot Heath on a field- 
day, in June, for you hare every component part 
. of ’both. Enormous rolling elouds of dust, a 
heterogeneous mass of carriages open and shut, 
some regularly licensed, others improvised for the 


occasion, and bearing a paper permit obtained im¬ 
promptu from Somerset House, and gammed on 
to the panels; the drivers of the vehicles shout¬ 
ing, shrieking, touting, beckoning, and aesijen- 
. lating with whips, carnying weak-minded and 
hustling feeble-bodied persons. into becoming, 
passengers: gipsies, beggars, imps, with the, 
bronze of tne country on their faces, and the 
assurance of London In their address, vending 
cigar-lights, showing the way, turning " cart¬ 
wheels,” and being generally obstructive; volun¬ 
teer officers cfcirtkmg a good deal, and volunteer 
privates unbuttoning their tunics and showing 
more shirt-front* than is provided for m the regu¬ 
lations ; public-houses crammed and oitejflawmg 
into the road with drink-seeking wayfarers; 
station porters giving up all idea of business, 
and flitting from one knot of people to the 
•other, sipping here, sporting there, like butter¬ 
flies in velveteen. The inhabitants ofTutney 
evidently divided into two sections—the natives, 
who gathered together in grinning masses, who 
chuckled fat-headedly, and sniggered, and saw a. 
grhfld opportunity for shirking work, and pass- 
i*H the entire day in vacant staring; and xhe 
affiliated, acclimatised, or naturalised Putneians,: 
who are grubs in the City from nine till five, 
and butterflies at Putney for the remaining por¬ 
tion of their lives, and whose wives and daughters 
looked upon the whole thing as “low,” ani 

f lared hatefully at ns from their plate-glass win- 
ows. I managed to survive even their scowls, 
and installed myself as one of a cheerful though 
perspiring party of seven, in a carriage intended 
to hold four (and looking in its cheek chintz 
lining as though it had come out in its dressing- 
gown), which, after five minutes 1 dalliancg with 
a knotted whip, a very flea-bitten grey horse 
was persuaded to drag up the hill toyavds the 
camp. „ 

As we neared the spot,.I was reminded of my 
friend the omnibus-driver’s observation* anent 
Greenwich Faif and shooting for gluts, for I qpi 
bound to say that id the courdb of a long and 

_• •» _ • _1 t__ 


outside. aA wooden railing, shabby enough in 
itself, and rendered more Shabby oy the iSrn 
and ragged bills sticking to it, surrounds the* 
camp; from within float souuds of distant bands,, 
popping rifles, and cheeringgipbulaec, vskilaricM 
mediately outside stands thaJJeh ag^ of notWhg- 
doing, lounging, thieving, drunken scam, in¬ 
variably to he found -in the immediate vicinity 
of all fairs. On first entering, the same idea 
prevailed, for there*were a few misemble little’ 
booths, in front of which, one exneeted to see 
painted canvases of the giantessfftie armadillo, 
and the tiger that, devoured the Indian on horse¬ 
back. But «s I progressed jap the ground, and 
passed, wodderingly, throughtho long Item of 
tents, this notion vanished enttfely, ana instead 


of being in a fair, I found myself in a very 
village of canvas. An hour's stroll showed me 
that this village was a townj the early Austra¬ 
lian goldtliggers had their’ canvas town, and 
here wehaa ours, within a twenty minutes’ tun 
from London. Canvas Town, by all means! 
for in what town could you find more comndete- 
ness, or in what town would you require more 
than is here to your hand f For in the course 
of my survey, I nav* lighted upon a newspaper 
office (Volunteer Service Gazette)’, a police- 
station, a post-office, with the hours 5f the 
arrival and desp|tcU of mails duly placarded 
outside, a’telegraph office, with temporary wires 
communicating -Mth—everywhere, whence you 
Seuld send the name of the winner of the 
Queen’s Prize to^our friend Ryot in the»indigo 
trade at Suez, or utterly, depress Snecsh of 
McMull, yachting off Malta, with the tidings 
thatvthe Sootct»vfere^)eatenia thh International 
Match; many taverns an^> restaurants; many 
gunsmiths, and shops (tents) for kindred matters; 
a club, where four oopies at the Times ore to be 
found, with other journals in proportion, and 
from which issuing the sound of a grand piano 
and a musical voice proved that a great step in 
advance had been made in club matters, and 
that lady members were admitted. Further on, 
here ana there, I found public boards whereon 
printed matters affecting the eommouweal 
might be—’and were — read; “Lost” and 
“Found” (rare the latter) notices, shooting* 
scores fop great prizes, aud other documents, 
very like’the inscriptions on pounds and such¬ 
like country-town institutions. I am not much 
of a reckoner in such matteiS, but, from my 
observation, I should imagine that Canvas Town 
covers many acres: it is duly fenced off from 
the outlying grounds, and it has streets and a 
square regularly arranged. In what might be 
called the market-place, at the back of what I 
choose to consider the town-hall (wlfich, to 
vulgar minds, is the “ Grand Stand”), I find the 


furthd? off, the fmblic thermometer, which tells 
you everything scientific which you cannot 
possibly want tcJknow, and whioh, while being, 

I understftn^,exce$|ively useful to the erudite, 
is so exact and so complicated, that even ray very 
cursory inspection o£»it sends me away headachy 
and discomfited. * • * 

. Ih* whole of this ciJ^jrlrich teems with an 
ever-bfcsy running pushing shouting gun-carry¬ 
ing baud-playing ired green grey and brown 
ipopulation, is under canvas, save in a few in- 
stance$ where canvas is supplemented by wood. 
Far and away, 'light am^iefl* stretch the long 
lines of tents, - footing sopeWbat ghostly even i»T 
thd bright afternoon sun, and suggesting a very 
speetm appearance at night Tne tents are of 
two shapes, some like Brobdingr giaa dishes of 
blancmange, others like inverted monster peg- 
tops, without the pegs. Strolling on, I come 
umi a little oyiis of painted’brick, a small house 
belonging to the miller, whose mill looks like a 
huge geui -with arms outspread, protecting the 
phantom village he has called into existence—a 
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don’t know! I don’t! 'but it'a a capital phrase!), 
the'welkin rings with shouts of delight. A 
prime favourite Harrison, evidently. Doubt¬ 
less a buffo finger, short, fat, broad, genial, and 
jolly, as all comic men should be. No! Harrison 
is a slim handsome fellow of middle height, with 
a bright eye, a mellow voice, and a lithe agile 
figure. “ Capital fellow,” says the man of the 
Victorias next to me, " tre mendous favourite 
here, sings like a lark, talks like a book, and 
starts next week to join his regiment in India!”, 
Bravo, Harrison! Well sung, young friend! 
After Harrison ha} sdng his song he gives us 
(being loudly encored) an imitation of a “stump 
oration,” which, truth to tell, is a dull affair. 
At its concision, to our astonishment. Lord 
Echo calls upon General MaeMortar for a song. 
Wc think it is a joke, and have no idea that the 
gallant Inspector is among us. But lot ;like the 
ghost of Banquo, the well-known f8rm of Gene¬ 
ral MaeMortar rises amidst the smoke, and the 
well-known voice commences. Not a song! no! 
»a speech! The old story of volunteers being 
descended from those old English bowmen (who 
have done such enormous service to writers and 
speakers on this matter), and of pluck, and 
valour, and of being called upon to resist an 
en&ffly; and, in fact, a choice selection from Jlie 
speeches which the good general has delivered 
at inspections for the last three years. This is 
a damper j Men begin to scuffle off, ladies shiver 
and clasp their cloaks tighter round them, the 
evening is evidently finished—thanks to General 
MaeMortar. » . > 

Off we go then, making towards the road as 
best wo may; one minute’s halt at the Grim- 
gribber tent, for what is known as a "nip;” 
and then home in my friend’s dog-eart, with a 
very happy reminiscence of the day’s loitering, 
and the night’s camp-fire. 

_ 4 _ m __ 


‘AN OBLIGING DRAGON.. • 

Scattered about the islands and coast to the 
north-west of the Gulf of Riga, is a popalation 
of Swedes, which has frequent ly Attracted the 
attention of the antiquaries *of the Baltic. 
Ages have passed since their ..last settlement, 
the date of which nobody knows, and- it is a 
singular fact that, small in number and living in 
the* mids^ or, rather, on fhc edge of ra«s 


nationality. That the Eibo-holl, as they «r£ 
called, will preserve this nationality much longer, 
is very doubtful, fn an ethnological map of 
the part of the Baltic connected with* this 
subjeot which was published at Revel in 
1855, the spots inhabited by this exceptional 
race are coloured blue, while those-which they 
once occupied, but in which they kflve been sup- 


make up but a small area, knfffh 1855 the red. 
had got terribly ahead of the blue. Once they 


had several settlements in the' comparatively 
large island Oesel, ahd on the sbutbern coast 
of Esthonia, but these have all disappeared; and 
in a map, which is already eight years iid, we only 
light upon them in a fqw very small islands, 
and on the northern extremity of the- coast. 
Moreover, from a statistical table which accom¬ 
panies the map, we gather that in -a popula¬ 
tion of 1,629,555, Which is chiefly Littis and 
Esthonian, but which - contained upwards of 
21,000 Jews, the; Eibo-boll only counted Tor 
5519. Their putjuits are exclumvely maritime, 
and in thfir latter days they semi to have been 
more confined to the sea than we; and to cling 
more to «the water’s 'edge,* as the proverbial 
drowning man cliftches at a straw. • 

That all sorts of superstitions are rife among 
this primitive people is a matter of course. 
Wolves and serpent s/play an important part in 
their legends, but more curious than any of 
them is the Skrat—a fiery dragon of a very 
liberal disposition. Ordinary dragons guard 
treasures, aud have not tb# slightest notion of 
parting with the value of a shilling if they can 
help it, but the Skrat actually takes the trouble 
of bringing wealth to those who have earned its 
powers. 

The Skrat commonly appears as a huge fiery 
shape with a long tail; but it has no objection 
to put on the appearance of a cat, a fowl, or 
even a man. It floats about in the evening* 
close to Uie surface of tho earth, and sometimes 
eludes the sight by slipping down a chimney. 

A fumed edifice will, however, answer its pur¬ 
pose, and it has been known tS vanish from a 
field without any perceptible place of retire¬ 
ment whatever. Not unfrequently its disap¬ 
pearance is followed by a loud noise like the 
report of a gun, and a rattling sound, as of fall- 
ingstones. 

Don’t imagine that the Skrat is a past insti¬ 
tution, with which you have nothing to do, like 
the witohel and juries of the middle ages. If 
you g<Fpaddling about the Gulf of Riga,- you are 
very likely to mlet a Skrat now. It was only 
in tho year 184ff, that two fishermen, quietly 
returning tiojie to Hapsal from the neighbour¬ 
ing island Nueko, saw a fiery form approaching 
them from the abprw, which they rightly con¬ 
cluded was tho Skrat.® The mdhster filled their 
boat with fire, and broo4e<Lover them so affec- 
tionatefy, that they could (eel the heat through 
’the fiir cloaks wit# which they covered their 
heads. Probably the Skrat expected some re- 
'monstrqnce, for when they had remained silent 
some minutes, it' rose up t«jo the air, and 1 went 
off in a.northernly direction; but not before it* 
hadVell singed their cloaks. 

In the year 1847, the Skaat showed that it 
had clear notions of right and wrong, and could 
assume, on occasion, the character of a terrible 
avenger. Two fishermen’from Oesel, by far the 
largest island iiuthe Gulf, came to the little islet - 
Kumara, upon which there is only one beer- 
shop. They had brought smuggled goods from ! 
"inland, and in the plenitude of their innocence- 
for smuggling is no crime, moording to Eibo 
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notions —confided them to the landlord, of the 
mean hostelry. Breaking his faith, the wtfetah 
sold the goods, and afterwards assured the fisher¬ 
men that, -in consequence of an unexpected ' 
approach of the revenue-officers, he had been 
compelled to fling the deposit into the sea. 
The truth was, mnrever, revealed in some 
manner to the worthy smugglers, and, inspired 
with prophetic power, they said to the land¬ 
lord, in unifion, “Thou hast committed thy last 
theft.” 

All this occurred in the autumn. About 
Christmas-timejlthe wicked, islander vfas enjoy¬ 
ing himself on the continent! with a party of 
friends, when he was suddenly struckuwith pa# 
ralysis,.and exclaiming “ ThatSvas .the Skrat!” 
died on the spot. The tody was decently put into 
a coffin, but on the following morning the coffin, 
was found shivered to -.fragments, and «the 
body, lacking the wpse, lay upon the ground. 
Another coffin was provided, which was more 
gently opened than* the first, and the . body 
was taken away altogether—of course -by the 
Skrat. The friends of the deceased could not 
do much under these peculiarly distressing cir¬ 
cumstances, but still they did their best. They 
carried tho empty coffin to be buried with afi 
solemnity. 

It is with real pleasure we record the whole¬ 
some check put by an honest Eibo man upon a 
prosaic investigator, who lmd ventured to doubt 
the truth of this very awful and very ropral tale. 
The Eibo man had told his story to the investi¬ 
gator just as we have given it, but the latter, 
instead of receiving it in good faith, proceeded 
to the church where the funeral lmd been held, 
and looked over the registry. I'rom this be 
learned that the wicked landlord had died a 
natural death on the 1st of November, 1847, 
rafter an illness that had lasted six months, and 
that he had been buried on the 5th of the same 
month, without anything remarkable having 
been noticed by tho pastor* Proud of his dis¬ 
covery, the investigator hastened back*o the 
Eibo man, and detailed the 'information be 
lmd gathered. But the Eibt) man was not 
daunted. “ How should the p&stou lebow what 
was inside the eoffin?”. This was Ms ques¬ 
tion ; and the story of tho Sjtiat remained tri¬ 
umphant. v « * 

To those who are jjpp>y enough to secure the 
services of a Skrat, it will bring moncyf vege¬ 
tables, hams, corn, linen, alid even milk: but 
we grieve to. relate that it only obtains these* 
articles by stealing them from less favoured 
mortals. A farmCr’yaife in tne island of Dago, 
'finding that beroow yielded less than the proper 
supply of milk, watched one fine night, and Jftr- 
ceived that the cause of deficiency was a little 
child, who sank into the earth as soon as she 
. approached. It is not always that the Skrat 
gets so quickly out of the way. An old parish 
clerk of Nucko, returning hometfrom the bapr- 
shop, met a great hulking fellow who carried on 
Ms .shoulder taro gloves filled with com, and 
. quizzed Min'for the lightness of his burdens 
“ Psh^J?’: answered the churl, ‘*1 would not be 


balled Skrat if I could not carry more than 
this.” With these words he flung down .the 
gloves, which instantly swelled into two huge 
sacks, and thrashed tho clerk witliig an inch of 
his life. Had not the pastor’s dog set up a 
louder bark than usual, and frightened the 
Skrat away, even that inch might .have been 
consumed. A few crosses, marked on a door¬ 
way, or a few straws laid crosswise on the 
threshold, are fonnd efficient against the depre¬ 
cations of the Skrat. 

This serviceable friend will not only steal for 
its master hut will jealously guard his property. 
In faet, its zeal borders on cruelty. A man at 
Hapsal had a Skrat on Ms premises, which 
burned off the hair of two light-fingered ladies 
who came to rob the house, add frightened them 
not only out of the domicile hut out of their 
wits. A'woman in the same town lmd a port¬ 
able Skrat, *00 bigger than a flea, which she 
! carried about in a box, and which, when she let 
it put, made the whole room glow as if with fire. 
This good woman was once robbed by a neigh- < 
hour of 1 a sum of money; but the thief, making 
away with his spoil, heard such a noise behind 
Mm that he lost his presence of mind, and bolted 
into a hole in the ice, where - he miserably 
perished. 

. lor performing the most arduous duties the 
Skrat only requires his board, Ms favourite dain¬ 
ties being bread-and-butter and two or three sorts 
of porridge, which are set apart for Him in a 
special vessel. Sometimes this provision is the 
'subject of an express contract, and woe to tho 
man who does not faithfully comply with its 
terms. A peasant of Kirtil, in .Dago, who, 
during harvest-time, forgot to give Mb Skrat the 
stipulated bread-and-butter, and consequently 
found all his straws thrown into disorder, 
might think himself a very lucky fellow, for 
at Nyby, a place on the pontinent, where an 
ill-conditioned boy eat up the Skra^jj food 
and sriled the vessel that held it, the house 
was reduced to ashes. This awful event took 
place no further back than the Christmas of 1846. 

TM#hunnng faculty seems to distinguish the 
Skrat from thp Scotch Brownie, with which it 
has much in cortftnon, and Anders it particularly 
terribjp. At Kemis, in the island of Dago, a 
man saw & Skrat flying through the air like a 
great burning cat. He. tore open the front of 
hi#' shirt, and, bedding down, peeped at Hie 
"animal between Ms legs. The Skrat at once 
vanished into a house, fron^ which a small flame 
•Sfo* seam to issue. In t hree days the house was 
enflfoly consumed, and during the time of the 
conflagration the Skulk was'often seen running 
in aschout tithe house in the. shape of a singed 
cat.. We suspeet that the grotesque attitude 
bf the maw meant malice; that he had a grudge 
against the owner of the house into whieh he 
charmed therSkrat by virtue of the ridiculous 
posture. 

As Skua's can make themselves useful on oc- 
easioh, we need ngt be surprised'that Skrat- 
i matching is a rejffflar'oecupation. An old blind 
beggar-woman seems to have had a singular talent. 
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in this line. Meeting with a Skrat in the neigh-: 
.bourhood of Trewe (a place in the northern part 
Wif Esthonia), upon a certain midsummer-day, she 
at once detected it as it was running across the 
road in the shape of a black cat, charmed it 
with magical words, caught it, and bore it in 
triumph to a bonfire which had been kindled in 
honour of the day. Here it was singed a little 
. by the boys, but the peasant to whom , it be¬ 
longed came np to the spot, mid successfully 
implored that it might be restored to him. So, 
clever and lucky was the old woman, that on the 
very same evening tja Caught two more Skrats, j 
with precisely the same result. Her |imrular 
talent was not overlooked. A man who nadbeen 
exceedingly anpdyed by the depredations of his 
neighbour’s Skrat* invited her aid, whereupon 
she lured the Skrat into his room, and he had 
the pleasure of giving it a good thraslfiqg. 

Some do not care to catch the okrat itself 
but endeavour to make it give up the treasure it 
carries. Old Pastor Forsmaun, of Roicks, in 

©ago, 

was a perfect master at this kind of sport, 
and he had a fine opportunity (or showing Jiis 
proficiency when, sitting with a party of visitors, 
he saw a Skrat at no great distance from his 
home. “ We will see what that fellow is carry- 
ingT^quoth the worthy pastor; and, telling his 
friends to keep quiet, slipped out of the hoyse, 
and compelled the dragon to drop his load, but 
soon ran ip again, for the Skrat, in compliance 
with the imperative demand, had dropped two 
large sacks, one of rye, the other of barley, 
winch, if they had lighted on the pastor’s head/ 
would have stopped nis conjuring for ever. The 
spoil was put to pious uses, being bestowed on 
a poor widow in the neighbourhood. Pastor 
Forsmann’s method of dealing with Skrats was 
a secret, which he would never reveal even to 
his most intimate friends. 

The Skrat does not seem to have been«a na¬ 
tural peaduct in all the places inhabited by the 
Eibo tolk. The large island of Oesel, whilh has 
now lost its Eibo population, and the small 
island of Kemis, were the>best places for catch¬ 
ing them, and, onee eaught, they conld be ferried 
anywhere. These same islands had, from the 
earliest times, been (he noted ibodes of magi¬ 
cians.* Once three country fellows we%t to 
Oesel for the express purpose of consulting an 
old wizard, as to the best method of catching^ a 
Skrat. He asked them to come into his roam 
and take a.nap; but only two of them complied 
with the I&tter request, for the third kept awake, 
and, making the best use of his ears, heard %e ' 
old gentleman slip out of the door, say—so£e- 


as a memorial of th» operation. All,*however, 
were awakh on the following mormng, and the 
old conjuror, asking from each of^tis guests a 
two-copeck piece, threw the three coins into the 
, fire. Tbose ( of the sleepers mere coi sumec^ but 
the one belonging to tke-wakeM man remairftd 
uninjured. When they all fooxtheir departure^ 
the magician told, not the wakeful man, but the 


other two, that the Skrat wouHprovide them 
both with a handsomd ihoomefor life. From 
this we may infer that the Skrat. does not ap¬ 
prove of impertinent curiosity. * . 

Strange as it may appear, the Skrat is not 
only to be caught, out may actually be 'manu¬ 
factured. A tin pipe, staffed with tow: and 
pitch, a fragment of a pair of scales, part of a 
plough, a bit of a haftow, a few rags, and two 
of three other articles, which the vulgar would 
include in the category of rubbish, have been 
found, when well jpixed up together, to make a 
very qoocT Skrat. Some, however, prefer a 
wom-ont broom, fo which they attach a pair of 
Wooden feet and a long tali’of rag, twisting a 
red thread round the stick, clapping on •as old 
pot for a head, adding a piece of glass for a 
nose, and making the arms oat of a reel, whioli 
has been used by a demon, at lfest a hundred 
years old. On tnrep successive Thursdays this 
figure must be set up with many ceremonies in 
the middle of a cross-way, tod on the third the 
manufacturer cuts his finger, and letting his 
blood spirt upon the figure, utters the awful 
words, “Fiend, take my soul, and give me 
wealth in return l” The compound of inanimate 
rubbish is then endowed with life—becomes a 
veritable Skrat, which, must instantly be pro¬ 
vided with an old lazy horse. The manufacturer 
has procured for himself as swift a horse as he 
can find, and gallops off as quickly as he canT" 


neck will be the result. If all goes right, the 
Skrat trots obediently after its master, and, when 
both reach the house, is welcomed with a mess 
of porridge. 

Having caught, purchased, or made, your 
Skrat, there is some difficulty in getting rid of 
it. If you hold it by purchase, you must sell it 
for less than you gave, or it will certainly come 
back to you : in this intrusive fidelity strangely 
resembling the Bottle-Imp. Or, it may be tom 
to litt|g bits and/lung into the water just when 
the ice is looaqpcd by the early spring. Or, 
the manufacture^ Skrat may be carried to the 
cross-road # where it first became an animate being, 
and may be driven from the face of the earth by 
force of prayer. If, taking none of these pre¬ 
cautionary measb$s,*yon happen to die with a 
Skrat in yofir poasesston— 

All things considered,«t-is better to have no¬ 
thing ift do with a gkrat. 


TWILIGHT DOZING. 

Too sang the olden songs, and, sadly dreaming, 

I lay sind listened, while ^ou thought I slept t • 
AnA if the teare were from my eyelids streaming, 
Tou saw them not—and so I^freely wept. 

Bound us the silent shadowy night whs stealing; 

Ton were a voice alone within the dark, 

And from Life’s hardened erast a tender feeling 
5*oke like a blossom through the rugged bark. 

You were again'a young and blushing maiden, 

Who leaned upon my breast and breathed of love; 
%nd I, no more with disappointments laden, 

Seemed ae of yore beside you it the grove. 
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The Sky shore ns was serenely tender, 

The moon shone softly g&aming through the trees, 
Clasped heart to heart in Love's complete surrender, 
Life seemed an island in enchanted seas. 

Dim longings, vague desires, like breaths from 
heaven, 

Thrilled all our being with a strange.unrest, 

And all the finest strings that God bath given, 
Tremble^ to voiceless music in the breast. 

Tour hand’s electric fire again ran through me j 
1 breathed the hyacinth odour of youj hair ; , 
Your sonl in long sweet kisses clang unto me? 

TUI Love’s*fttU rapture we cfiuld scarcely bear. • 

* » # 
Your woice had ceased, yet stiltVround me fluttered 
The visions that your songs had raised in me; 
When, “ Hr. Jones!” cried Jeamcs; “ Curse Jones!” 
I muttered; i ( 

And yon, “ Brins in 'the lights!—’tis time for 

ten t" 


tea!” 

I was again an old hAd-hearted sinner, 

And you were fifty, and you wore a cap; 
Laughing, you aaid to Jones, “After his dinner, 
You see the old man tikes to take his nap.” 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

The shabbiness of our English capital, as 
■ 'compared with Paris, Bordeaux, Frankfort, 
Milan, Geneva—almost any important town on 
the continent of Europe—I find very striking 
after an absence of any duration in foreign paVts. 
London is shabby in contrast with Edinburgh, 
with Aberdeen, with Exeter, frith Liverpool, 
with a bright little town like Bury St. Edmunds. 
London is shabby in contrast with New York, 
with Boston, with Philadelphia. In detail, one 
would say it can rarely fail to be a disappointing 
piece of shabbiness, to a stranger from any of 
those places. There is nothing shabbier than 
Drury-lane, in Rome itself. The nfeaimess of 
Regent-street, set against the great line of 
Boulevartslu Paris, is as strikin'g as the abortive 
ugliness of Trafalgar-square,*set against the 

f allant beauty of the Place de da‘Concorde. 

tondou is shabby by daylight, and shabbier by 
gaslight. No Englishmaulcn»ws what gaslight 
is, until he secs the Rue dc ltivoli and the Palais 
Royal-after dark. . • 

The mass of London people", are Shabby. 
The absence of distinctive tiress has, no tkrubt, 1 
something to do with it. The porters oT-tbat[ 
Vintners’ Qompany, the draymen, Md the 
butchers, are about ^e only*people who wear 
“"distinctive dresses; aiyl even these do not wear 
them on holidays. We have nothing whiotffor 
cheapness, cleanliness, convenience, or pictu- 
resquencss, can compare with the belted blouse. 
As to our womep.;—next Easter or Whitsuntide, 
look at the bonnets at the British Museum or 
the Natioatd .Gallery, and think of the pmtty 
jjjite Freuclfe&a'p, the Spanish mantilla, or the 


ae m&tem 

i Probably tjjcre are . not more accond-hani_ 
clothes sgld in London than id! Paris, and yet 


the mass of the London population have a second¬ 
hand look which is not to be detected on. the 
mass of the Parisian population. 1 think this ia* 
mainly because a Parisian workman docs not in 
the least trouble himself about wnat is worn by 
a Parisian idler, but dresses in the way of bis 
own class, and for his own comfort. In London, 
on the contrary, the fashions descend; and you 
never fully know how inconvenient or ridiculous 
a fashion is, until you see it in its last descent.' 
It was but the other day, on a race-course, 
that I observed four people in a barouche de¬ 
riving great entertainment from the contempla¬ 
tion of four people on foot. The four people on 
foot wfire two young men and two young wo¬ 
men; the four people'in the barouche were two 
young men and two youngHvomen. The four 
y oung women were dressed inexactly the same 
style; the four young men were dressed in 
exactly thebame style. Yet the two couples oil 
Wheels were as much amused by the two couples 
on foot, as if they were quite unconscious of 
having themselves set those fashions, or of being 
aLthat very moment engaged in the display of 
them. 

Is it only in the matter of clothes that fashion 
descends here in London—and consequently in 
England—and tlienee shabbiness arises?-- Let 
us' r think a little, and be just. The “Black 
Country” round about Birmingham, is a very 
black country ; but is it quite as black as it has 
been lately painted? An appalling accident 
, happened at the People’s Park near Birming- 
-fiiani, this last July, when it was crowded with 
people from the Black Country—an appalling 
accident consequent on a shamefully dangerous 
exhibition. Dia the shamefully dangerous exhi¬ 
bition originate in the moral blackness of the 
Black Country, and in the Black People’s pe¬ 
culiar love of the excitement attendant on 

f reals personal hazard, wlijph they looked on at, 
ut in which they did not participate jU Light 
is m uch .wanted in the Black Country. D we are 
all agreed on that. But, we must not quite 
forget the crowds of gentlefolks who set tjio 
shamefully dangerous fashion, either. We must 
not quite forget the enterprising Directors of 
an Institution Shunting mighty educational pre¬ 
tence^, who made the low sensation as fitrong 
as they possibly could make it, by hanging the 
Blondm rope as high as they possibly could 
hfag it. All this mffst not be eclipsed iff Ihe black¬ 
ness of the Black Country. The reserved scats 
high up by the rope, tbe chared space below it, 
^5o4haWno one should be smashed but the per- 
fofftier, the pretence of slipping and falling off, 
the baskets for the feet and the sack for the 
headjathe photographs everywhere, and the vir¬ 
tuous indignation nowhere—all this must not be 
’wholly swallowed up in thq blackness of the jet- 
black country. . 

Whatsoera fashion is set in England, is cer¬ 
tain to descend. This is the text for a perpetual 
sermon otfeare in fitting fashions: When you ( 
find h fashion low (fown, look baglrfor the time 
■(it will never bSYar hit) when, it was the fashion 
high up. This is the text for a .perpetual ser-. 
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mon on social justice. _ From imitations of 
Ethiopian Screnaders, to imitations of Prince’s 
coats and waistcoats, yon will find the original 
model in St* James’s Parish. When the Sere- 
naders become tiresome, trace them beyond the 
Black Country; when the coats and waistcoats 
become insupportable, refer them to their source 
in the Upper Toady Regions. 

Gentlemen’s clubs were once maintained for 
purposes of savage party warfare; working 
men’s club%of the same day assumed the same 
character. Gentlemen’s clubs became places 
of quiet inoffensive recreation; working men’s 
clubs began to follow suit. If working men 
have seemed rather slow to appreciate advan¬ 
tages of combination which nave saved the 
pockets of gentlemen, and enhanced their com¬ 
forts, it is becaifse working men coulc( scarcely, 
for want of capital, originate such combina¬ 
tions without help; and because help has not 
been separable from that great impertinence. 
Patronage. The instinctive revolt of his spirit 
Against patronage, is a quality much to. be re¬ 
spected in the English Working man. It is the 
base of the base of his best qualities. Nor is 
it surprising that he should be unduly suspicious 
of patronage, and sometimes resentful of it even 
wlieBf it is not, seeing what a flood of washy 
talk has been let loose on his devoted head,* or 
with what complacent condescension the same 
devoted head has been smoothed and patted. 
It is a proof to me of his self-control that he 
never strikes out pugilisticallv, right and left, 
when addressed as one of "My friends,” or 
“ My assembled friends”; that he docs not be¬ 
come inapncasable, and run amuck like a Malay, 
whenever he sees a biped in broadcloth getting 
on a platform to talk to him; that any pretence 
of improving his mind, does not instantly drive 
him out of his mind, and cause him to toss liis 
obliging patron like asnad bull. • 

For, k»w often have I heard the unfortunate 
working man lectured, as if he were \ little 
charity-child, humid as to his naSal development, 
strictly literal as to his CatSohism, and called by 
Providence to walk all his days in a station in life 
represented on festive qccarions bsalnug of warm 
milk-and-water and a bun! What popguns.of 
jokes have these ears tiugled to hear let dft at 
him, what asinine sentiments, what impotent 
conclusions^ what spelling-book moralities, whs* 


adaptations of the orator’s insufferable tedi¬ 
ousness to the assumed level of his understand¬ 
ing! If his sledge-hammers, his spades and 
pickaxes, his saws and chisels, his pairif-pojs 
and brushes, his forges furnaces anc* engines, 
the horses that he drove at his work, and the 
machines that drove him at his work, were dll 
toys in one little paper box, and ho tjie baby 
who played with them? he could not have been 

( discoursed to, more impertinently ami absurdly 
W I have heard him discoursed To, times in- 
® norable. Consequently, not being « fool or 
, "V'-yer, he, has dSme to* acknowledge Aij 
v lrdi ge by virtually saying*‘^tet me alone. 
~J 0U Sdcrstand me no better than that, sir 
i an madaa let me alone. You, mean very well, 


I dare say, but I donT like it, and I won’t come 
here again to have any more of it.” 

Whatever is done for the comfort and ad¬ 
vancement of the working man must be so far 
done by himself as that it is maintained by him¬ 
self. And there must be in it no touch of 
condescension, no shadow of patronage. In 
the great working districts, this truth is studied 
and understood. When the American eivil 
war, rendered it necessary, first in Glasgow; 
and afterwards in Manchester, that the working 
people .should be%hown how to avail themselves 
of the advantages derivable from system, and 
from the .combination' of nambers, in the pur¬ 
chase and the coAking of their food, this truth 
was above all things borne ip mind. The quick 
consequence was, that suspicion and reluctance 
wer% vanquished,‘au^that the eflbrt resulted in 
an astonishing and a complete success. 

Such thoughts passed through my mind on 
a July morning of this summer, as I walked 
towards Commercial-street (not Uncommercial- 
street), Whitechapel. The Glasgow and Man¬ 
chester system had been lately set a-going there, 
by certain gentlemen who felt an interest in its 
diffusion, and I had been attracted by the 
following hand-bill, printed on rose-coloured 
paper: 

SELF-SUPPORTING 
COOKING DEPOT *- 
FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 

, « Commercial-street, Whitechapel, 

Where Accommodation is provided *for Dining com¬ 
fortably 300 Persons at a time. 

Open from 7 a.m. till 7 r.M. 

PRICES. 

All Articles of the Best Quality. 

Cup of Tea or Coffee ... ..One Penny 

Bread and Butter.One Penny 

Bread and Cheese .One Penny 

Slice of Bread ... One halfpenny or One Penny 

Boiled Wgg . ... One Penny 

Ginger Beer * .... One Petfny 

The abovt* Articles always ready. 

Besides the abenre may be had, from 12 to 8 o'clock. 
Bowl of Scotch Broth ... • ... ... One Penny 

Bowl of Soup ... ... ... One Penny 

Plate of Potatoes ... * ... One Penny 

Plate ofjMinced Beef ... s . A . ... Twopence 

Plate of (told Beef ... ..Twopence 

Plate of Cold Ham *.Twopence 

P^ate rf Plum Pudding, or Rice ... One Penny 
/As the Economy of Cooking depends greatly upon 
the simplicity of ttf4 arrangements with width a 
great number of persons can be served at one time, ' 
the I|ppeFRoom of this Establishment will be espe¬ 
cially set apart for a , ^, 

. Public DINNER Kvrfhx Hay 

From 12 till 3 o’clock, ... 

Connoting of thofallowing Duka : 

Bowl of Broth, or Soup, 

Plate Cold Beef or Ham, 

Plate of Potatoes, 

. Plum Pudding, or Rice, 

FlXFg) CHARGE 

■ TUB DAILY PATERS PROVIDED. • 
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with which the waitresses (quite ^new to the 
art a’hnonth before) discharged their duty, was 
as agreeable to see, as the neat smartness with 
which they wore their dress and had dressed 
their hair. 

If I seldom saw better waiting, so I certainly 
never ate better meat, potatoes, or pudding. 
And the soup was an honest and stout soup, 
with rice ana barley in it, and “ little matters 
for the. teeth to touch,” as had been ob¬ 
served to me bv my friend below stairs already 
• quoted. Thl dinner-service, too, was neither 
conspicuously hideous tor High Art nor for 
Low Art, but was of a pleasant and pure appear¬ 
ance. Concerning the viands and their cookery, 
one last remark. • I dined at my club in Pall- 
Mall aforesaid, *a ftfw days afterwards, for ex¬ 
actly twelve times the money, and not half as 
well. ** 

The company thickened after one o’clock, 
struck, and changed pretty quickly. Although 


expericuce of the place had been so recently 
attainable, and although there was stilly con¬ 
siderable curiosity out m the street and about 
the entrance, the general tone was as good as 
could be, and the customers fell easily into the 
-ways of the place. It was clear .to me, how- 
eve r^Ahat they were there to have what thej 
paid for, and to be on an independent footing. 
To the best of my judgment, they might be 
patronised out of the building in a month. With 
judicious viSiting, and by dint of being ques¬ 
tioned, read to, and talked at, they might even be 
got rid of (for the next quarter <ef a century) in 
half tho time. 

This disinterested and wise movement is 
fraught with so many wholesome changes in the 
lives of the working people, and with so. much 
good in the way of overcoming that suspicion 
which our own unconscious impertinence has 
engendered, that it is scarcely gracious to criti¬ 
cise details as yet; the rather, because it is 
indisputable that the managers of the White¬ 
chapel establishment most thoroughly feel that 
they are upon their honour with the customers, 
as to the minutest points of administration. 
But, although the American stoves cannot roast, 
.they can surely boil ofle kind of %>eat as well 
as another, and need not always circumscribe 
tlieir boiling talents within the limits of ham 
and beef. The most enthusiastic admirer of. 
those Substaitials, would probably not object 1 
to occasional inconstancy in respect of pork 
and mutton: ‘or, especjflly in cold weather, to 
a little innocent trifling with Irish stews, ukuA 
pies, and toads in holes. Another djawbaclif 
on the Whitechapel establishment, is the absence 
of beer. Regarded, merely as a questioned 
policy, it is very impolitic, as having a tendency 
to send the working m$n to the publicdiouse, 
where gig is reported to be sold. But there is 
a much higher ground on which thitnbsenee of 

1_ • -Li A*_Ti. -__ P 


beer is a good thing forhim, he says, and he likes 
it; the D< i it could give it him good, and he 
now gets it bad. Why does the Depdt not give 
it him good ? Because- he would get drunk. 
Why does the Depfit not let him have a pint 
with his dinner, whioh. would not make him 
drunk P Because he might have had another pint, 
or another two pints, Ijefore he came. Now, tins 
distrust is an affront, is exceedingly inconsistent 
with the confidence the managers express <in 
*tl»eir fcand-bills, and is a timid Btoppmg-short 
upon the height (highway. It is unjust and 
unreasonable, also J It is unjust, because it 
punishes the sober m{m foi; the vice of the 
drhnken mfln. It js unreasonable, because any 
one at all experienced in such things knows that 
the drunken workman does ndt get drunk where 
he goes to cat and/lrink, but where he goes to 
drink *- expressly to ■drink. ^To suppose-that 
the working man cannot stAte this question to 
himself quite as plainly as I state it here, is 
to suppose that he is a baoy, and is again to 
tell him iu the old wearisome condescending 
patronising way that he must be goody-poody, 
and do as he is toldy-poldy, and not be a manny- 
panny or a voter-potcr, but fold his handy-pandys, 
and be a childy-pildy. 

I found, from the accounts of the White¬ 
chapel Self-Supporting Cooking Depdt, that 
every article sold in it, even at the prices I« 
have quoted, yields a certain small profit! Indi¬ 
vidual speculators are of course already in the 
field,, and are of course already appropriating 
ttfe name. The classes for who^ benefit the 
real depdta are designed, will distinguish be¬ 
tween the two kinds of enterprise. 


TYBURNIA OE OLD. 

On a certain Sunday, September, 1750, about 
eleven o’clock at night, a man of fashion, sitting 
in his owp. dining-room? No. 5, Arlington-street, 
London, was alarmed by a loud cry of “ Stop 
thief!” A highwayjuan had j ust stopped a post- 
chaisc in Piccadilly, not fifty yards off, and. 


ora mantle of patronage m.wtaph so many es¬ 
timable Thugs, sotiarkly wandmngup and down 
the moral world, are sworn to muffle him. Good 


thief!” A highwayjuan had j ust stopped a post- 
chaisc in Piccadilly, not fifty yards off, and, 
being pursued? had ridden over and almost 
killed a watchman. * 

About the same*datS, Or a little earlier, a 
London antiquarian describes Oxford-street as 
“ a deepf hollow road. Mi -of sloughs, with 
'hope and*there a ragged house, the lurking- 
placo oi^cut-throatsj insomuch,” says he, “that 
I Sever was taken that way by night in Iny 
hdckney-coach to a worthy unelf’s, who gqve 
me lodgings in his house m George-street, but 
I went in dread the whole way.” In 1710, the 
Duke of Newcastle had bought Tyburn-road, 
as it was then called, and named it after his son- 
in-law, Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford. About 
1718 it was probably first publicly known by 
its present name. Before the suburban roads 
were jAell lit and«well watched, highway rob¬ 
beries were perpetual. The Old Bailey Session 
'Papers abound in instances. Let us select a 
fwtr f to explain the character of the crimes, 
and the way in which the robberies were 
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effected; it may induce our readers to appreciate 
more highly their present security, ana the im¬ 
provement in the. police system. 

On Sunday, the 25th of September, 1726, 
the Bicester waggon was stopped, about mid¬ 
night, near Ealing. The highwayman wore a 
red rug coat and a laced hat, rode & grey 
horse, and carried a screw-barrel pistol in his 
hand. He rode past the waggon several times, 
and at last stopped the deputy waggoner, who, 
was riding the head waggoner’s horse while the* 
head waggon® turned in tocsleep. • Th$. rogue 
threatened tp shoot him through the head,, lent 
him his own knife to cut the waggon ropes, 
and qrdering the passengers, to get down, un¬ 
loaded several hampers and searched for money. 
Eventually he found a small brown-paper 

E arcel, containing fifteen Isidores and two 
undred and fifty.guineas, which were wrapped 
with an old fan lk a linen bag and an old 
gown. Before riding off, the prisoner told the 
waggon people that it was no use resisting him, 
as the road was beset with highwaymen, and 
thundered and swore at the women and chil¬ 
dren. 

On the next Tuesday the deputy waggoner 
arrested the highwayman at the Black Boy and 
Unicorn, at West Wickham. A pistol was 
found on him, with 71. in money, some bank 
■ bills, and a receipt. Under the armpit of his 
coat was found 276/. in bills and notes, sewn in 
the lining. He tried to prove an alibi but 
failed, eventually confessed Ills crime, and w^s 
hung at Tybuen. 

The prisoner had : been a bricklayer and 
doctor of smoky chimneys at Wendover, in 
Buckinghamshire, and got 500/. by his wife. 
He pleaded that ho had never been a robber, 
jand had lived in as good a character as any man 
in his neighbourhood, and that he had only been 
led into this robbery by the inducements of the 
waggoner. c 

A little further on, in\he*01d Bailep Session 
Papers, we find the highwaymen venturing 
deeper into London. On Monday night-, De¬ 
cember 1, 1730, Dr. Mead, the fashionable phy¬ 
sician of Dr. Johnson’s time, 'Who married a 
blacksmith’s daughter* inEetter-lane, and had 


FumivaVs Inn. The man presented ^pistol at 
the coachman, ordered him to stop, demanded 
the doctor’s watch and money, and told the 
footman he was a dead man if he dared to iunjp 
down. The servant did, however, jump down, 
and cried, “ Stop thief!” A shopman pursuing 
the highwayman, the latter flashed 'a p^tol at 
him, but was eventually run down in Leather- 
lane, taken to file Black Bull Inu in Holboro, 
and searched. Powder and shot were found 
lit'his pockets. He told the men searching 
hiin that they could not hang hitn for that, 
but that wished he Had done Asrder, 
for he hAsSjather be hanged tfcan not. He 
was tried' l^the Old Bailey, and fined forty 
marks. V/. • 

The April following, this same highwayman 


(James Daliou) was inditted for robbing a,.linea 
pedlar in the fields between Tottenham-eouvt. 
and Bloomsbury. Dalton had been drinking 
with this man at the Adam and Eve public-house 
at Pancras, and, it being night and the way 
lonely, he bought a link to light himself and the 
prisoner home. At the end of the second field 
Dalton pulled out a pistol, swore at the pedlar, 
knocked him down, threatened to shoot him. 
through the head, and robbed him. He was 
found guilty, and hung at Tyburn, May the 12tb, 
1730. 

The life of this man presents a curious pic¬ 
ture of the unsettled state of the metropolis 
one hundred and thirty years ago. Dalton’s 
father was a Dublin tailor who enlisted and 
went to Elanders, came Borne, turned card- 
sharper, and was hung. Dalton’s mother was 
transported for thieving. The boy turned shop- 
Jifter at eleven years old, and (as soon as he grew 
stronger! became a footpad in St. Giles’s. Trans¬ 
ported for a robbery m the Islington-road, he 
joined a mutiny at sea, and escaped! Beturniifg 
home, he was seized for a robbery at Bristol, and 
transported to Virginia; he escaped, and took 
to stealing slaves. 

On returning to London, this thief confessed ‘ 
t&at in three months he and another had 
picked no less than five hundred pockets. He 
was the firat robber who ventured on stopping 
coaches in London streets. His fiyst crimes of 
this kind were in Castle-yard, Holborn, Hatton- 
garden, and St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

There is no great variety m these highway 
robberies, but the evidence in them generally 
oontains some carious traits of manners, or 
some interesting bits of topography. It is 
easy, from the perusal of a volume or so of the 
Ola Bailey Session Papers, circa 1720—60, to 
get a general idea of the habits of highway¬ 
men, and of their modes of attack aud of 
escape. . Let us cull from the trialawef 1730 a 
case interesting for its trait of highwayman cha- 
racter. 

CJn the 24th of 1, December, 1730, a high¬ 
wayman in a red rug coat stopped a coach, 
containing two ladies, p maid-servant, aud a 
child, at Battle-bridge. The thief, to disguise ■ 
his> voice, put the capo of his coat into his 
mouth; he was very civil, and as soon as he got 
,the money rode /iff. The husband of oue^of the 
ladies instantly came up and pursued the high¬ 
wayman, and he was taken, but not until the day 
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maker jumped in on him, and secured him. 
ThV prisoner - tried to prove an alibi, but in 
vain, and was hung at Tyburn, February 20, 
1730, «■ 

The biography of this thief helps «to show 
from whatr&nk of life these men sprung. John 
EverelUdiad been apprenticed to a salesman, but 
before his time’was expired be ran away ai\ji 
enlisted in Hauler*, where lip Became sergeant 
in General flow** regiment of foot. On his 
return he purchased ms discharge, and became 
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au officer at Whitechapel Court, where lie got 
into debt and difficulty'from being too lenient 
to poor persons he arrested. He then be¬ 
came acquainted with several gangs of thieves, 
who persuaded him to rob on the highway. 
Turning king’s evidence, he was confined in 
the Fleet' for debt, and, being allowed the 
liberty of the rules, opened an alehouse in 
the Old Bailey. He then turned false witness, 
pud eventually was thrown into Newgate; 
on coming out, ho took to the. road. While 
under sentence ho preslrved an outward de- 
' corum in chapel, but at other limes flew 
into passions, and threatened to murder the 
keepers. . 

There is scarcely any trial that does not con¬ 
tain some touqh of human interest, or that 
does not at least ‘serve to show how much 
safer London streets and suburban roads are 
now than they were a little more t|]au’a hun¬ 
dred years ago. For instance, in February, 
1730, Ferdinand Shrimpton and Robert Drum¬ 
mond were indicted for robbing Jonathan 
(Mings, a carrier, in the Hampstcad-road, of a 
bay gelding, and two panniers full of pork. The 
highwaymen were tracked to the Anchor Inn at 
Wcybndge, there locked into their room by 
stratagem, and disarmed. They had some time 
bcforiJ'Stopped a gentleman in-the KingslamV 
road, and shot his servant. They were found 
guilty, and hung at Tyburn, April 17, 1730. 
They owned, to nine or ten robberies a night. 
Shrimpton was the son of a highwayman, who 
had been hung for murder. He himself had been 


year, William Gates, John Armstrong, and 
Nathaniel Lampree, ware indicted for stopping 
a coach near the Bull and Gate in Hplborn, ana 
stealing a gentleman’s hat. They then went to 
St. Giles’s, and stopped another eoaoh: Gates 
going into it with a drawn lypger, and hold¬ 
ing out his hat for guineas and watches. On 
the same night these men stopped a chaise at 
Hockley-in-the-Hole, jmd stole a gold watch,: 
a silver-hilted sword, and some money. The 
prisoners were traced to a public-house near St, 
’Giles’! Found, where they showed the watches, 
quarreled about the division of the money, 
drank a good depL of “ twopenny,” and then 
ordered rum punch. These men were all hung 
at Tyburn, July 26* 1731. In their confessions, 
they owned* to the most audacious robberips. 
They had robbed a Roman Catholic priest at 
his own door in H^nover-street, and, being seen 
by ti?o servant* gichf from a window, had 
threatened to shoot them i? {hey did not pull 
down their blinds. # 

_ Of course in those wild times there were per¬ 
petual murders accompanying such robberies. 
In July, 1731, John Davis was indicted for 
robbing William Walker, of hat, wig, aud sword. 
The robbers fell upon Mr. Walker and a friend, 
near Old-strcct church, Islington, at ten o’clock . 
at night. Mr. Walker drew his sword, made a 


had recently returned from transportation. 
His brother was also executed for highway 
robbery. 

Our next dip into the Session Papers brings 
us a highway robbery* in the very centre* of 
London, ijn October, 1730, Hugh Morris, 
Robert Johnson, and James O’Brien, stoprcsM a 
coach near the Savoy Gate, and robbea two 
ladies of a snuff-box, and several valuable 
rings. Just as they were cutting the laaica’ 
outside pockets off, three solditjs* came up, 
■but, on being threatened, they’went away. 
These men were hung at Tyburn, November 16, 
1730. 

One of thqse men was the son of an. appraise^ 
in Drury-lane; the two others had been sailors. 
They owned.to numerous robberies of gold 
watches, silver-hilted sivords, and gold-hcaided 
canes, in Holborn, New Bond-street, &c.* JL 
night or two before tlieij arrest, they hatopped 
a gentleman’in Bloomsbury-square; he had drawn 
his sword to kill one of them, when Morris fifed 
a pistol at him, and alarmed the watch; and they 
were thus compelled to run off. Thdy had 
also stopped gentlemen in Golden-square, Han- 
over-square, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, mKi Hatton- 
garden. Their career, however, lasted cgdy two 
rgpnths. , •• . ^ 

In 1731, highway robberies^ajgumed a still 1 
more alarming character. In July of that 


The other man then came up, overpowered Mr. 
t^aUjer, beat him, stripped him, and threw 
away his shoes. He also demanded his sword, 
but Mr. Walker contrived to throw it far off 
into the high grass. The prisoner was after¬ 
wards arrested and identified by Mr. Walker, 
who had been searching for him in all the prisons 
of London. 

Davis was hung at Tyburn, July 2G, 1731. 
This Davis had been a stone-sawyer and a small- 
beer brewer.* and had deserted from one of 
the king’d regiments. *He owned to ’four years 
of incessant thieving. He had joined some 
highwaymen a year before his arrest, in robbing 
a carrier's waggon near Marylcboue. A high¬ 
wayman on liOTsebaek, who had first stopped 
the waggon, claimed shares, sayiug, “ Brethren, 
I’m very poor, pray wav! pity on#ie;” but they 
had replied, according *to Davis’s confession, 
"No, Dibther of the trade,-there is nothing 
dge to ySu; 'for sucl| goods as these belong 
nottojxmr way of businessbut, as lie went 
on’importuning, they flung him two fowls; 
saying, "There, go* and cram.yourself wjtli 
those. .. . * * 

It i| useless to searoh further among our old 
Session Papers for crimes which are so mo- 
nptonous in their character. W% have, however, 
we think, selected sufficient to show the state of 
London little more than a century ago, and to 
prove that in the time of our grandfathers the 
suburlAn roads anti streets were as dangerous 
as the roadi of a medieval city. Sufficient also 
to convince the most inveterate praiser of the 
pss? that, inadequate as our present police 
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system still may be, and dangerous as our re¬ 
turned and unreformed convicts are, times do 
improve. 

a Pole, and ean’t be blamed for what he does in 
behalf of his down-trodden country; but, man, 
he’s sairly frowned upon by the powers-that • 

On further pressing, Mr. Cauwbell informed 
me that the chevalier, who hem once held a 
commission in the army, had been arrested on 
suspicion of a share in some conspiracy. He was 
found not guilty; but, being unable to clear him¬ 
self wholly in the eyes of government, had been 
compeEed to serve as a private for three years 
in the Caucasus; badrquitted Russia at the end 
of this term; and, after along exile, had lately ’ 
been permitted to return, the intercession of 
his powerful relatives. He was still under 
considerable suspicion, and it was more than 
rumoured that his presendc .in the capital 
was due to his desire to 'render aid in some " 
widely-spread plot for the enfranchisement of 
Poland apd its imperfectly Russianised depen¬ 
dencies. 

“ If they catch him tripping, woo be to the 
lad,” said old Campbell, oracularly; “ he’ll 
be lucky if he gets off with Eastern Siberia 
and airmine trapping for the rest of his days; 
more likely the mines or the knout, if the 
czar’s ministers happen to be specially ill hu¬ 
moured, or specially frightened, when the bubble 
hursts.” **" 

»■ The old chancellor had seen so many abortive 
plots, painfully planned, warily kept, collapse in 
the miserable rum of the plotters, topt ha had got 
to regard the Russian government as conspiracy 
proof! This was peculiarly true as regarded 
the Polish aristocracy, many of whose chief 
families were understood to reside at St. Peters¬ 
burg rather as hostages than as courtiers, 
though never venturing to absent themselves 
from the imperial presence-chamber on cere¬ 
monious occasions. Among these were the 
Leczinzkas; the old prince and princess; their 
givndson, heir to the extensive estates in Lithu¬ 
ania and the government of Warsavwand their 
granddaughter, Sophie Leczinzka. The prince 
himself was a gentle genial old man, with a 
taafe for numismatics. I do not believe that 
his patriotism ever went beyond a mild senti¬ 
ment in favopr of a free and prosperous Poland. 
The princess, who had been a famous beauty in- 
her day, was kind and hospitable, but not by 
any means capable of dabbling in political in¬ 
trigues ; while f,he grandson was as yet soy oung, 
and so heedfully kept under the dye of A tutor 
recommended by the czar himself,.that he could 
scarcely have imbibed, any “revolutionary” 
SdCBs. Still, whoever was lord of the Leczinzka 
lauds, and of the influence attached to the great 
name of that illustrious race, was esteemed 
“wVrth watching by the authorities. 

The family had not always been so passive. 
The prince’s eldest sen, a higli-spiritea young 
man, had shared in the last disastroua.revolt of 
the PoleSjaand died, in captivity, of wounds 
received in the defeat of Qstrolenka. His young 
widpw had soon followed hgn to the grave, 
leaving Alexjs $nd- Sophie, $e one an infant, 
the other a girl eight years of age, to the erne 

t <* 

SOfHIB'S BIBBON. 

“You know him? Be careful, mou cher, for 
mv sake if not for your pwn, how you acknow¬ 
ledge suek a dangerous acquaintance as that in 
Nevskoi, in broaa day.” 

And I felt my young Russian eontpanioif 
wince and start as we walked, arm m arm, from 
the Noble .Club, of which, dike the other at¬ 
taches of our embassy, I was of ^course free. 
The,person whose salute J had just acknow¬ 
ledged was still in sight—a tall,'well-dressed 
man of about thirty, with a pale keen face, bril¬ 
liant dark eyes, and a long moustache. 

“ Know him ? „ To btfsure 1 do,” wasSny re¬ 
ply. “In the nake of all that’s mysterious,, 
Galitzin, what can,he the harm of knowing the 
chevalier—I think that is on his card—yes, the 
Chevalier Gliska, nephew, or cousin, dr some¬ 
thing, to the old Prince Leczinzka, at whose 
palace I have seen you a dozen times, waltzing 
as only the Guard can waltz.” 

Bat the young baron, who was generally gay 
enough, would not consent to make a jest of 
this occurrence, but muttered something about 
''’my “ English imprudence,” and soon afterwards 
left me. It was not easy to guess the cause 
of the young Guardsman’s evident nervous¬ 
ness, or to comprehend what particular, pqril 
there could be in knowing the chevalier, respect¬ 
ing whom I now began to feel some natural 
curiosity. Of his antecedents I knew very little, 
but that little was in his favour. He had been 
much abroad, was reputed to be clever and well 
read, and the few words which wc had ex¬ 
changed at any time had given me the impres¬ 
sion that he was agreeable. Yet Galitzin, who 
had been, very kina and familiar .with me ever 
since my arrival at the legation, seemed to shrink 
from even mentioning the stigma that attached 
to the chevalier. 

It was from the chancellor at opr embassy, a 
quiet good-humoured old man, l Witli a taste for 
gossip, and a memory'for f$t. Petersburg Small¬ 
talk dating fsom the peace of *15, that I heard 
the truth. . ’ 

“Gliska! GliskaV* said the old Scotchman,^ 
taking a pinch of snuff to refresh life recollec¬ 
tion ; “ yes, to be sure! the young man, Deme¬ 
trius Gliska, iB some relation to the old-Princpss 
Lpczinzkh, apd yas in the imperial service. 
Your friend’s right. Yon had best fight shy of 
Mm, Mr. Aoton.” * 1 ,. 

“ But why ? Does he cheat at cards ? Or, 
has he a turn fdr what the doctors call homicidal 
monomania P” 

“Nothing of the sort,” answered the chan¬ 
cellor; “he’s just a ‘suspect,’ and that’s the 
whole ofit; he’s one of tk£ black sheefjtof the 
political Sock, that all the rest, smdT chiefly such 
gay young birkies as your friend Galitsin, are' 
fearfu’ to rub shoulders with. To bo surefftu’s 
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of their grand-parents. And the second son, 
who.had long wandered, an exile, from country 
.to country, had died far from his home and 
friends. All this happened long ago, and the 
Leczinzkas, i& still watched, were smiled upon 
at court. Their entertainments were among 
the most splendid at St. Petersburg, and the 
foreign residents, in especial, met with the most 
kindly reception there. 

Sophie Leczinzka was a beautiful dark-haired 
girl, in the early bloom of a loveliness that gave 
promise of becoming queenly and majestic at a' 
latdr period; but just then she was a bright¬ 
eyed young creaturejsimple and frank of manner, 
and more like an English maiden than the languid 
Russian damsels _ around her. Indeed, Sophie, 
by far the cleueresj; of the household, was also 
the most national- It was her pride to be a 


mother absolutely forbade her appearing at the 
empress’s masquerade in the high cap, velvet 
jheket, and gola-braided vest of the old Sarma- 
tian pattern. 

It is not surprising that ? who was most 
heartily made welcome at the Leczinzka palace, 
on the strength of some intimacy in long-past 
time!Tt>etween the old prince ana a relation *>f 
my, own, should have become attached, and 
deeply so, to the beautiful Polish girl, but the 
wonder shqnld rather be that my suit received 
the sanction of Sophie’s guardians and kindred. 
For an attach6, even though tolerably well off, 
to aspire to sueh a match wotild have seemed 
idle in most cases, since even in their hour of 
captivity there is no prouder nobility than that 
of Poland, and a Leczinzka might, as I well 
knew, reasonably expect to ally herself with 
some man of rank much more brilliant than 
mine. It must, however, be remembered that 
Sophie was no heiress, since the estates Were 
strictly o .stalled, and I was at that time under¬ 
stood to be the next inheritor of a considerable 


hold as actually betrothed to Sophie. There 
had been no formal troth-plight^ Still less had 
any time been fixed for our marriago, which, 
indeed, the princess desired to defer for a fear 
or two on account of her grandchild’s youth, 
and her own reluctance to be,parted from he% 
but the affair was no secret. 

And Sophie? With all my wish to relate 
calmly and fairly what occurred, I cannot, even at 
this distance of time, be certain as to whatfttr^je 
lier feelings. Perhap»she herself did not realise 
their natunn She certainly did not dislike me. 
She had merely looked down, with a timid B!u*h 
and smile, when the old princess bade her look 
upon me as her future^husband' Her lips had 
never ratified the tacit consent thuseaven, nor is 
this expected in a continental courfffy, and espe¬ 
cially in a rank so elevated. ' % 

, Gliska, being in some way* related to the 

E rincess, and having bees bjioqght up in the 
leczinzka mansion in Poland, was often to be 


met in the family oircle,. where he was always 
welcome. He had been* a ward of the old noble¬ 
man’s, having been early left an orphan, and both 
the prince and prinoess had a regard Tor him, 
which was probably in great measure the result 
of habit. Nothing could be more unlike than the, 
bent of the ex-guardian’s mind and that of hm 
former charge. The kind white-headed master « 
the hoase had a soft easy nature, that shrank 
from disagreeable or painful topics, and a narrow, 
though cultivated intellect. He bad traveled 
much) had many foreign friends, and loved to 
reeal Jbygene intimacies among the wits and 
statesmen of the jVest. His correspondence, 
his Frenejj novels, and his curious cabinet of 
r Ac' coins and medals', filled up his leisure ( fully. 
The chevalfbr, on the other hand, was calm and 
thoughtful, father'silent, but Evidently not from 
lack of thoughts. • When he did speak, it was 
always in well-ehoseif word% and with a cer¬ 
tain suppressed fire and eibqucncc that told of 
great powers undeveloped. ,, 

I could not exactly make out on what footing 
Gliska stood with reference to Sophie Leczinzka. 
They were cousins. Sophie, as a child, had 
been used to look up to the tall playfellow so 
much older and wiser than herself—nothing 
would have been more reasonable than that they 
should have been on the same terms as brother 
and sister. Yet Gliska seemed to me rather to 
avoid his pretty cousin than otherwise, and** 
Sophie rarely mentioned his name. There were 
times whqn I could not help feeling a thrill of 
ipalsus suspicion, as a vague idea dawned in my 
mind that this apparent indifference, on Gliska’s 
part at any rate, was mere feigning. But such 
impressions were always fugitive, and were not 
long able to disturb my peace. 

I was one night at a ball at the Goriscliakoff 

S olace, and happened to stand close to the open 
oor of a cord-room, where the whist-players, 
ignorant of my proximity; were chatting of the 
Leczinzkas«nd their prospects. One of them 
asked, wirelessly, whether there had not once 
been some talk of« match between the chevalier 
and his beautiful sousin P Involuntarily, I lis¬ 
tened for the reply, which was as indifferently 
spoken as tke*question hod been: 

“ Why, yes, thqje wfo sueh a plan. The old 
princess, whp has ft match-making turn, like 
most of your ex-beauties—your deal, general! 
—was &ger,fibout it, louj before mademoiselle 
was out of the nursery. But then came the 
Cjjup, and the lad’s lands were confiscated, a and 
htmaclf packed rfff to carry a musket against 
Schamyl an the Caucasus—go there was augend 
of the matter—cbt' the cards, marshal, if you 


"But the chevalier is pardoned,” observed a 
cracked female voice across tHfe table. 

“ True, madame; but poor—poor as Job; 
and not only penniless, hat compromised. 
No, no, the English fellow is a better parti, 
though I should* not wonder if Sophie pre¬ 
ferred the Suspect.' Women are problems, 
madame.” 

"in the midst o( the laugh tli»t sueoceded, I 
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all the ill-mannered Tcliinn in Russia—-had been 
too much for the poor dear child. But it was not 
on Sophie’s account tha’t her grand-parents were 
po ili at case. It was on Gliska’s. Gliska had 
not returned to his lodgings on the previous 
night. His servant, alarmed at the non-arrival 
of his master, had come early to the palace to 
ask for news concerning him. One of the 
Leczinzka chasseurs had seen the prisoners of 
the night before led away to the Coneiergerie, 
.and was sure, or nearly sure, that one of them 
was the missing chevalier. 

I heard tips news with mixed feelings. An 
‘ Englishman’s instinct- always rises in arms 
against an act of arbitrary oppression; and 
the arrest of the night before had in it«somc- 
thing of cat-like'hiid Oriental stealthiness that 
was peculiarly .odious. But I had an uneasy 
distrust of the chevalier, a smouldering jealousy 
which I tried to trample down, and I co.uld not 
help feeling a vague sense of relief. « » 

However, while I was copying a precis in the- 
attaclid’s room at the embassy that aftcrnooD, 
old Mr. Campbell came in, chuckling and rub- 
bfeig his hands. • 

“ Yon line conspeeracy has just turned out a 
mere flash in the pan—a mare’s-nest of the 
police,” said he; “ the chaps arc set free, Gliska 
and the rest of them. Their captivity was over 
by luffPTi-time.” s 

“ Then there was no real plot, after all 
I asked, looking up from my writing. 

“ I cann# tell,” said the cautious Scot, 
shaking his head as he took a fresh pinch of 
high-dried; “ the thing broke down for want of 
evidence—a verdict of not provtn, as we say in 
the north. They say the emperor had Gliska 
taken into his own cabinet, and questioned him 
there, but couldna cross-examine much out of 
the close fellow. And the story goes that his 
majesty said, in a loud voice, before the aide- 
de-camp, * You may go, chevalier, but be care¬ 
ful how you give inc»lhe right to punish!’ 
Nicholas i.will to thwart. He likes contradic¬ 
tion even less than conspeeracy, so I’d hdvise 
M. Gliska to heed his steps in future.” 

Gliska had, in effect, been*set at liberty, #nd 
I met him ihat evening, calm and elegant as 
ever, at the Leczinzka jnansion. .f .?e said very 
Tittle about the cxcitiug events of the night, or 
the formidable interview of the morning, Uut 
talked pleasantly on general topics. Sophie was 

f ireseifl, having fortunately recovered from her. 
leadacne, but she was silent and thoughtful, 
and I fancied.that I detected a glance of intelli¬ 
gence once or twice between her cousin and her¬ 
self. But I soon felt convinced that I was.fffis* 
taken. Gliska paid no scat of attention to*Sophie. 
He address&b her rarely, and never with any 


eyed stripling, whose Btassian tutor was his in- 
separable?Mentor and companion. 

The noise the arrest had made ilHst. Peters- 
burg society soon died away, and tiA usual 
round of gaietip* went on, as fPSibcria and the 
knout, plots and •disaffection, had been myths. 


My own prospects un&peotedly improved. The j 
relative to whose estate T wij heir of entail, and l 
whom I had never see*, since he had lived in | 
morose seclusion, died, and I found myself rich 
enough to lead an idle life. An idle life 
was not my choice, however, and at about tbe 
same time tbat. I succeeded to this inheritance 
I seemed likely to rise in my professional career. 
Certain promotions and retirements bad taken 
place among the diplomatists, in consequence of 
which I was promised the post of senior attachd 
p at onft of the Southern courts, as soon as the 
’present occupant should vacate it: which would 
probably bam early summer. 

Fortified by thy intelligence, • I was en¬ 
couraged to renew, or rather-to press, my suit 
for Sophie’s hand 1 ; the old prince standing 
my friend iffjthe affair, the princess’s objections 
to parting with her granddaughter were by 
degrees overrule^ *As ^or Sophie’s consent, that 
was rather assumed than asked for. ner grand¬ 
father blessed her, and stroked her raven nairas 
caressingly as if she had been a child for whom 
some holiday treat was in preparation; her 
grandmother cried as she pressed her darling in 
her arms, and dilated on the happiness of her 
future life and the splendours of her prospective 
trousseau. It was settled that Sophie and I 
were to be married soon after Easter; that in the 
mean timq milliners, lawyers, and jewellers were 
to be busy in providing laces, diamonds, and 
deeds of settlement; and that all was to go* 

I merry as a marriage bell. 

In all tlife arrangement, the bride elect’s part 
s<ynn*d a curiously passive one. Sophie Lcc- 
zinzka neither ratified nor rejected the engage- j 
ment which her nearest relations hod thought 
lit to conclude on her account; she listened 
submissively to all the prince and princess chose 
to say on the subject, kissed their wrinkled 
hands in the ancient Polish fashion in sign of 
obedience, made me a formal curtsey, and left 
the room with downcast eyes and something 
like a smothered so|j. After that, Sophie 
always stoned to Shrink from me; her spirits 
grew variable, her* check thinner, her manner 
graver and more thoughtful. I ought to have 
read the lessop thus mutely convoyed, but 
I was wilfully blind to it, and lent too ready 
an ear to the assuwuicw* of the old folks that 
Sophie’s manuer wJs jnerely the result of 
girlish tiipidity and a deep pease of duty. The 
»aged priqpessr in especial, was confident that 
ha: grandchild esteemed me quite as highly as 
co\<a b* expected from “a young person ojen 
6]fcvde.” ’ , 

I must Hot, the f/td lady said* judge of the 
sentiments of a Polish girl as if she were a 
" Meese Anglaise.” 

Gliska’s conduct left no room for fault-find¬ 
ing. Ho wished me joy, as the 'phrase goes, 
politely, but with no affectation of heartiness. 
Indeed, wo had never been intimate, though I 
had bepn at first,disposed to like him well 
enopgn; but there was something dark and 
(inscrutable in his bearing and disposition, very 
qpuyial among his rash chivalrous countrymen. 
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Perhapsthe wretched years of degradation and de Dumanoir I Mr chief would never for- 
■Offering during which he Lad been a soldier in give me, if I omitted to inform him of what will 
the Caucasus, and’ froimany reference to which be welcome news to his Majesty Louis Philippe, 
he always shrank, had changed his character. King of the French.” 

He often reminded me of the traditional Italians I could not but own that there was some- 
of the middle ages: such Italian as Macchiavelli thing suspicious in the affair, jhough I with 
knew, and Shakespeare painted. some trouble extorted from Dumanoir a promise 

He and I now met less frequently than before, that lie would not mention what we had seen to 
He did not often spend his evenings at the any other than his ambassador: unwilling as I 
Leczinzka palace, excusing himself on the score was that the Leczinzka family should be annoyed 
of pressing business, ana throwing out hints by any fresh proceedings against their relative. 


of pressing business, and throwing out hints by any fresh proceedings against their relative, 
which seemed to indicate that he was impor- But though 1 was not one of those who see a 
tuning the Imperial Chancellerie for the lftstora* conspiracy in every gathering of men, I felt an 
tion of his forfeited estates. Thocold,prince, innate conviction that all was not right. GUska’s ' 
always good natured, in snjte of his indolence politics were notorious, qnd his secret com- 
and frivolous habits, offered liis interest at court, muniog, in so lonely and barbarous a quarter of 
and gliska gratefully accepted the proffer.' ®e the town, with persons so unlike himself in rank 


seemed pre-oconpiea in his mind, £Qd there were and bearing, seemed ominous <5'f coming troubles. ( 
new lines pf c£re on his forehead, and a I had heard—as who had notV—of disaffection ex- ' 
harassed look in his bold fcqen eyes; but he isting among the Poles, Finns; and Malorossians, 
treated Sophie with th$' same indifferent good who had ty:en forced into the Muscovite army; 
humour as before. V of disaffection among the educated servants of 

One day, when \ was driving out of the city the state, weary of a career in which corruption 
with one of the French attaches, young Duma- and chicanery overruled zeal and merit; and of 
noir, to whom the sledge belonged, and who was deadly hatred on the part of the fanatics <af 
not a little vain of his heavy apron of Astracan the old Greek faith—those grim Raskolniks 
fur, and of the spirit and beauty of his gallant of whom Dumanoir had spoken. A junction 
horses with their silver bells, we had an nn- of such malcontents with the restless Polish 
expected rencounter. We had made a short cut nobles, was exactly what the authorities most 
through the wretched suburbs inhabited by the dreaded. 

tshernoi narod, or “ black people,” as' the ill-fed -When, later in the day, I drove to the 
v poor of St. Petersburg are called, and were Leczinzka palace, I saw Gliska leaving it 
striking across towards the broad drive on the on foot. He seemed to avoid recognition, 
bank ot the Neva, when we spun round a corner, turning up the collar of Ms furred overcoat so 
and nearly ran over a group of four men in csrn^gt as nearly to conceal his face, and hurrying on 
converse. They started with evident alarm and with a quicker'step as he caught sight of my 
vexation as they caught sight of us in that vehicle. I found Sophie, with sparkling eyes 
unfrequented quarter; and we on our part and a flushed cheek, alone in the great drawing- 
were surprised to see them, for more incon- room: the old princess coming in as soon as she 
groous companions could scarcely have met to- was informed of my arrival. Never had I seen 
gether. Sophie look more beautiful; but her excite- 

The party consisted of a young Russian in ment, which I could not help connecting with 
black clothes, wearing a scrap of coloured Gliska’s visit, caused 'ne a sensation of pain 
ribbon at his button-hole, and who was some as .contrasting with her usual cold resignation, 
government clerk or other membr: of the when‘its cause was explained, 
privileged bureaucracy of the empire; of a ser- Invitations had just been issued for a masked 

f cant in the Guards, trim aud smart in his well- bajl at the residence of Prince Wittgenstein, the 
tting uniform; of a long-bearded grizzled Austrian ambassador; and this ball, long pro- 
peasant, in a torn caftan and sheepskin boots; jected, wag be by far the most splendid of the 
and of—-Gliska. We nodded,to him’—the French- season. It was to have taken place long before,- 
man and I—<i>ut he was 'too much startled to butt bad been postponed, and many of the in- 
return the salute, and his pale face flushed like tended guests had their fancy dresses prepared, 
hot iron as we dashed by. 1 ( while all the town talked of the ruinous cost of 

“ What an odd quartette!” said I. < the decorations and the skill of £ue artists who 
“Very!” said Dumanoir, dryly, knitting-his were to turn the embassy saloons into an ephe- 
black eyejbrows; then he thaVed into a laugi\ of meral fairyland. Sophie was wild with pleasure 
unfeigned mirth, ps he sa?d, “ I never saw rats &fthe prospect of the fete; it was her first 
so neatly caught 1 You are do guileless- and un- season,epoor child, and she had truly a child’s 
suspicious, my dear colleague, for stfoli a mdtier delight in the coming treat. He'dlged relatives 
as pur rascally one of diplomacy. We catch a ‘srimed as she talked with unusual anima- 
Poliah noble, w'fiose very name is as wormwood tion of tho -fontastic splendours that were 

1T1 iKft. Atmnovnii^o oiinnof wi/mi+K AAnfaMii'nn nritk A-nfinirvotorl Tf area Ofurl jlint 4llO OmnpPflP fitlH 
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beautiful daughters of tho Swedish minister 
would represent the Seasons; and so on, inter¬ 
minably. , . ... 

. It struck me that Sophie’s interest in this 
ball was more than natural, but it never slack¬ 
ened during the few intervening days, and her 
spirits rose and fell in a capricious manner. 
At one time she was as happy and light of heart 
as a bird on a sunlit bougn; at another there 
would be tear-drops clinging to her dark eye- 
■ lashes, and she had the drooping head and de¬ 
jected look of that same bird when prisoned in 
a cage. Her old grand-parents did not wonder 
at these abrupt transitions. 

"Les jeunes fille§, my dear Acton,” said the 
aged prince, lightly tapping his enamelled snuff¬ 
box; “les jeuriSf filles—-who can reason with 
them? They have whims j that is all.” 

The great night came, and with it came 
the south wind hnd a thaw. The soft snow 
became of the consistency of treacle, and the 
horses had to labour hard to drag the run-, 
ners of the carriages, which had so lately glided 
easily along over a frozen surface, through the 
fallacious drift. But it was done, somehow, and 
thesuperb saloons of the Austrian minister began 
to nil with guests, some in dominoes, and the 
majority in fanciful attire of every period and 
country. I shall not describe the'fete. It was 
sple*drd and tasteful in its way, and the crov»l 
thickened and thickened, and the mu * 




higher and higher, as half, or more than half, of 
the “ society” of St. Petersburg passed in. The 




tions, for they paid the Prince and Princess of 
Wittgenstein the compliment df their presence. 
They walked, unmasked, through the rooms, the 
glittering company parting into two lines to give 
them free passage; botli czar and czarina smiled 
graciously, and addressed a civil word, here and 
there, to some well-known personages. The band 
played the Russian anthem, and every face was 
uncovered, in deference to the august visitors, as 
they movji slowly past. ( 

But those who were best used to watbh the 
face of the strong-willed despot, whose personal 
influence was mightier, at that time, than,any 
eznt’s since Peter the Great, felt ill at ease as 
they watched his gigfntic form,{ftss through 
• the crowded saloons. There was an ominouB 
firmness about the imperial mouth, it was Skid, 
and a dangerous sparkle in tho imperial eye. 
The fmperqr was known to Jiave much sel% 
control, but there were signs of suppressed anger 
under Us placidity of aspect which courtiers 
could read. • 

The emperor and empress did not stay fUffir. 
When thevdeparted, the masks were (replaced, 
the music struck up with fresh spirit, and the 
aristocracy of Russia forgot the darkling gl&nfie 
of their master’s eye. The dance went plea¬ 
santly on. • 

"M. Charles, will votfdo me afigour?” 

It was Sophie who spoke, t®T her voice 
quivered in a manner inexplicable tovne, con¬ 
sidering how ordinary were herVords. She waj 
in the rich Circassian dress ’of Mye and silver she 


had chosen; but she would not have known me, 
in an ordinary domino of crimson silk, but for my 
face being exposed, thsough my. not having re¬ 
placed my mask. She was clifcging to the arm 
of a boyish figure in Louis the Fourteenth attire: 
her brother, as I guessed. 

" M. Charles, will you do me a favour ?’’ 

It was not very difficult to grant. She merely 
wanted me to affix to the breast of my domino, 
a certain yellow rosgtte, a shoulder-knot of 
yellow ribbon with two fluttering ends—that 
was riL Hurriedly she thanked me for my 
consent, and insisted on pinning the knot to my 
doming with her o§m. hands, though her slender 
fingers shook so much that they fould hardly 
perform the task. *Lt was a jvhim of hers, she 
said, a trick to “ mystify” some one, and 0 , it 
was so kintKff me to humour her, and would I 
please to u£ar it till after* supper-time, and 
to be masked! Before I could ask her for a 
done# she was jfone, ^ost in t the mazes of the 
crowd. i 

“ Hist! come nearer, the^ame’s up!” said a 
man’s voice, thick and husky with emotion, at 
my ear. I- started. A tall man in a dark 
domino was at my elbow. 

“ It’s all over,” said the stranger, in his gut¬ 
tural French, spoken with a German accent; 
“ some one has betrayed us. The troops are 
under arms, and the soldiers we counted on are 
disarmed‘and confined to barracks. Rest assured 
that the emperor knows all. Gliska-” • 

"Monsieur, you mistake,” exclaimed I, and 
the man ^irank away. Scarcely had I time to 
dpb^fe in my own mind the purport of what I 
had heard, when two or three niasked persons 
came hastily forward, the foremost pointing me 
out to the others. 

“ That is he. I know him by the ribbon.” 

There was a pause, and a shuffling and whisper¬ 
ing. I bethought me of the mystification Sophie 
had spoken of. Were these the friends at whose 
expense some harmless trick was to be played ? 
£ had littla time to think, for one of the 
new corsers passed h?s arm familiarly through 
mine. • 

“ Come quietly,•monsieur, to avoid scandal.” 

By this fame my other arm had been grasped 
by another of the group. I made some jocular 
observation/ in Frgncl^’on the peremptory na¬ 
ture of the jummofis, fully persuaded that the 
whole was a masqudraae frolic. The intruder 
spoke arfain, jnore sternly? 

• “ You carry it off %ell, sir. But your enter- 
pyses tare unfortunate. You must come with 
^s, in the emperof’s name, or I swear to shoot 
you where you stand. Come 04 !” * , 

I was pushed, of dragged, through a side-door, 
downs a phssage, and mto*the liall of the em¬ 
bassy. It was full of soldiery and gendarmes. 
In a moment a cloak was thrown over my 
head, my wrists were chained together, ana 
I was hustled out into the snow, and thrust 
into a sledge. There was a shout, a trampling 
and hashing, and* I felt the jerk of the start. 
The sledge 'fas going off at a rapid pace, in 
spjje of tne softness of the snow. Half smo- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

“We laid the poor proud creature on^the sofa, 
and bathed his face .with eau de Cologne. He 
spoke directly, and said that was nice, and ‘ My 
head! my head!’ And I don’t think he was ever 
quite insensible, but he did not know what was 
goinayon, for presently he opened his eyes wide, 
and stared at us so, and then closed them with 
oh such a sigh; it swelled my heart almost to 
bursting.. And to think I could say nothing: 
but mamma soothed him and insisted on his 
keeping quiet; for he wanted to run away from' 
us. She was never so good to him before : she 
said, ‘ My dear child, you have my pity and my 
esteem; alas! that at your age you should be 
tried like this. How few in this sorry world 
would have acted like you: I should have sided 
with my own flesh and blood, for one.’ 

‘ What, right or wrong?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘right or wrong.’ Then she 
turned to me: ‘ Julia, shall all the generosity be 
on his side ?’ 

I kissed her and clung to her, but dared net 
speak; but \ was mad enough to hope, I scarcely 
know what, till she said in the same kind sorrow¬ 
ful voice, ‘ I agree with you; you can never be 
my son; nor Julia’s husbands But as for tb^t 
money, it revolts me to proceed to extremes 
agaiust one, who after all is your fatl^i’ my poor, 
poor, chivalrous boy.’ But she would decide 
nothing without Edward; he had taken h& 
father’s place in this house. So then I gave all 
up, for, Edward is made of iron, Alfred was 
clearer sighted than I, aud never had a hope: he 
put his arm round mamma and kissed her, and 
she kissed him: and he kissed my hand, and crcgj_ 
away, and I heard his step on the stair, and on 
the road ever u so far, auct» life seemed endfed for 
me when I hernd it no more. v 

Edward has come honje. Mamma told hisft 
all: he listened gravely: lining upon his lips; 
and at last the oraclo spoke; and saedf'Tkis is 
a idee muddle.’ . ^ 

More we could .not get from, him ; hemus^ 
sleep on it. 0 ,’suspense! you.torture! He 

i. \* ' 


had seen a place he tirinks will suit us. it is a 
bad omen hi^ saying that, so soeu after. As I 
wcntHo bed I could apt help ^whispering, ‘ If ,be 
and I are parSsd, so will you and Jane.’ The 
cruel boy answered me out loud, ‘Thank you, 
little gi^ : that is # temptation; and you have 
put me on my guard.’ ‘ * 

• Oh, how hard it is to understand a man ! they 
are so impracticable with their justice and things. 
I came away with my cheeks burning, and my 
heart like a stone; to bed, but not to sleep. My 
poor, poor, unhappy, noble Alfred!” 

“Dec. 27th. Mamma and Edward have dis¬ 
cussed it: they say nothing to me. Can they 
have written to him ? I go about my duties like 
'a ghost; and pray for submission to the Divine 
will.” 

“Dee. 28th. To-day as I was reading by main 
force to Mrs. JEagleton’s sick giil, came Sarah all 
in a,hurry with, I was wanted. Miss. But I 
would Inish my chapter, and 0 hojv hard the 
Devil tried to make me gabble it; so I clenched 
my teeth at him, and read it as if I was spelling 
it; and then didn’t I fly ? 

He was there; and they all sat waiting for me. 
I was hot and cold all at the same time, and he 
rose and bowed to me, and I curtseyed to him, 
and sat down and took my work, and didn’t know 
one bit what I was doing. 

And ouianew oracle, Edward, laid down the 
the law like’ anything. ‘ Look here, Hardie,’ 
said he, ‘if anybodyiut you had told A about 
this fourteen thousand pounds, I should have 
set the police on yeur governor before now. But 
it seems to me a shab>^ thing to attack a father 
on the son’s iofermatimv especially When it’s out 
of love for.one of us fie has denounced his own 
flesh and bleod.’i * 

‘No, no,’ said Alfred, eagerly, ‘ otrfof love of 
justiife .’. 5 j 

‘Ah, you think sL,mv fine fellow, hut you 
•would mjtiave dorp* it for a stronger,’ said 
Edward. \Pjeu ho went on :.‘0f all blunders, 
.the worit is to fall between two stools: look 
here, mamma; we decide, for the son’s sake, not 
to attack the father : after that it would be very 
inconsistent to turn the cold shoulder to the son. 
Another thing, who suffers most by this fraud t 
why thgtnan that mtfries Julia.’ Alfred burst 
out impetuously, ‘Oh, prove that to me, and let 
■ Ae be that sufferer.’ Edward turned calmly to 
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face looked so sad; the change in it took me by 
surprise and my resolution failed; I clung to him. 
If gentlemen could interpret, as we can, he would 
never have left me. It is better as it is. He 
'kissed my tears away as fast as they came : it 
was the first time he had ever kissed more than 
my hand: so I shall have that to think of, and 
his dear promised letters : but it made me cry 
more at the time, of course. Some day, when we 
have been married years and years, I shall tell 
him not to go and pay a lady for every tear; if 
he wants her to leave off. 

The whole, place so gloomy and vacant now.” 

“Jan. 20th. Poverty ^stares us in the lace. 
Edward says we cordd make a modest living in 
London; and nobjdy be the wiser: but here we 
are known, and \must be ladies and gentlemen, 
and fools, 5 he* says. He has now made me 
seriously promise not to give money and things 
out of the house* to the poor: it is robbing my 
mother and him. Ah, now I see itts nohsense 
to despise money : here I come home sad from 5 
my poor people; and I used to return warm all 
(jiver. And the poor old souls do not enjoy my 
sermons half so much as when I gave* them 
th ugs to eat along with them. 

The dear boy, that I always loved dearly, but 
admire and love now that he has turned an in¬ 
tolerable tyrant, and he used to be Way, has put 
down two maids out of our three, and brings qjir 
dinner up himself in a jacket, then puts on his 
coat and sits down with us, and we sigh at him 
and ho grins and derides us; he does not care 
one straw for Pomp. And mamma and I have 
to dress one another now. And I like it.’ 5 

“Jan. 30th. He says we may now, by great 
economy, subsist honestly till my wedding-day; 
but then mamma and he must ‘ absquatulate 
Oh, what stout hearts men have. They can jest 
at sorrow even when, in spite of their great tliick 
skins, they feel it. Ah, the real poor are happy; 
they marry, and need not leave the parish where 
their mother lives.” j 

“ Peb. 4th. A kind and most delicate* letter 
from Jane. She says, ‘ Pa^a and I are much 
grieved at Captain Dodd’s affliction, and dusply 
ccroemed at your loss by the Bank. Papa has 
asked Uncle Thomas for two huacucd pounds, 
and I entreat you to oblige me by receiving |t at 
my hands and applying it according to the dic¬ 
tates of your own affectionate heart. 5 

Actually air Viceroy will not let me take it* 
he says he will not accept a crumb from the man 
who owes us a loaf.” 

“Peb. 8th. Jane mortified, and no wonder, olf 
she knew how very poojwe are, she wou^d be su i- 
prised as \5vH. I have implored her not to take it 
to heart, for that all will be explained one day/and 
she will see we could not. e ----- 

His dear letters! Weed on them. We nave 
no secrets, no two minds/ He is to be a first class 
and then a private tutor. Our rj^Jky is to go to 
mamma: it is he and I that are to tyork our. 
fingers to the bgne (I am so hdfopy 1), anil ne.ver 
let them be driven by injustice Jpem. their home. 


But all this is a great secret. The Viceroy will be 
defeated, only I let him talk till Alfred is here to 
back me. No; it is ao^just the rightful owner 
of fourteen thousand pounds should be poor. 

How shallow female education is: I was 
always led to suppose modesty is the highest 
virtue. No such thing ! Justice is the queen 
of the virtues; he is justice incarnate.” 

"March 10th. On reperusing this diary, it is 
demoralising; wery : jt feeds self. Of all the 
detestable compositions! Me, Me, Me, from 
one ejtd to another: for when it is not about 
myseli it is about Alfred, and that it is my ’iie- 
Me though not my she-one. So now to turn 
over a new leaf: from this day I ^hall record i 
only the tlpngs that happen in this house and j 
what my betters sir to me ,mot what I say ; and .j 
the texts ; ‘‘•■pd outline of the sermons; '/Kid i 
Jane’s ChrisJian admonitions.”* , 

Before a resolve so virtuous oil impure spirits ' 
retire, taking olf their hats, bowing down to the ! 
very ground, and appprehending Small Beer. i 

CHATTER XXXI. | 

Extracts from Jane Sordids Diary : 

“ March 3rd. In my district again, the first i 
time since my illness, from which I am indeed 
but half recovered. Spoke faithfully to Mrs. B. 
about her infidel husband: told lier not to try : 
and talk to him, but to talk to God about him.** i 
Gave her my tract, ‘ A quiet heart. 5 Came home j 
tired. Priced to be used to sharpen the sickles I 
oi'other reapers.” j 

“March 4th. At St. Philip’s* to hear the i 
Bishop. In the midst of an excellent sermon on ] 
Gen. i. 2, he came out with the waters of ! 
baptism, to ray horror: he disclaimed the ex- j 
travagantview some ofthem take; then hankered j 
after what lie denied, and then partly unsaid I; 
that too. Wliile the poor man was trimming his ! 
sails, I slunk behind a pillar in the comer of my i ■ 
pew, an<} feu on my femes, and prayed* against ■ j 
the stream of poisop flowing on the congregation. ! : 
Oh, I felt like Jcrejniah in his dungeon. 

In the evqpdng papa forbade me to go to church I 
again: said thd wind was too cold : I kissed him, ! 
and went up to my rjom and put mynead between 
the pillows noUto hear the belfe. Prayed for 
poor® Alfred.” * 

“Marfih 5Jh. S|dly di&ppointcd in J. D. I 
iid hope* He was enSaittering tlm.-world to her 
degrees. But for some time past she writes 
in ill-concealed spirits. 

Anethej friend, VVr seeking rest in the world, 
is noWN^reking it|n Ritualism. May both be "}i 
drawt frolh their rotten reeds to the cross.' j 
. And oh this moral may my heart retain, i 

All hopes of happiness on earth are vam.” 

“March 6th. The cat is out of the bag. She 
is corresponding with Alfred; indeed she makes 
no afcret of it. Wrote her a° faithful letter. 
Received a short reply, saying I had made her 
unhappy, and‘begging me to suspend my judg- 
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! meat till she could undeceive mo without giving 
j me too much pain. What mystery is this ?” 
“March 7th. Alfred announces his unalterable 
determination to marry Julia. I read .the letter 
I to papa directly. He was silent for a long time: 
and then said, ‘All the worse for both of them.’ 
It was all I could do to suppress a thrill of 
carnal complacency at the thought this might in 
time pave the way to another union. Even- to 
think of that now is a sin. 1 ‘Cor. vii., 20-4, 
plainly shows that whatever position 11 of life we 
art; placed in, there it is our duty to abide. A, 
child, for instance, is placed in subjectiorfto her 
parents; and must not leavetthem rfithottt their 
consent.” » c 

“March 8 th. Shut two cups of cald wate^to 
two .-fellow-pilgrims "of miife on , 4 he way* to 
Jerusalem, viz.: Jo E. H., Rom. vK. 1; to Mrs. 
M„ Philipp-, ii. 27. ' 

Prayed for increase tf Humility. I cm so 
afraid my great 'success® in His vineyard has 
seduced me into feeling as if there was a spring 
of living water in thyself, instead of every drop 
! derived from the true fountain.” 

! “ March 9th. Dr. Wycherley closeted two hours 

J with papa—papa had sent for him, I find. What 
I is it makes me think that man is no true friend 
j to Alfred in his advice? 1 don’t like these 
j roundabout speakers: the lively oracles arc not 
i roundabout.” * 

i “March 10th. My beloved friend and fellow- 

j labourer, Charlotte D-, ruptured a blood- 

i vessel* at 3 r.M., and was conveyed in phe chariots 
I of angels to the heavenly banqueting house, to'go 
| no more out. e May I be found watching.” 

“March 11th. Dreadfully starved with these 
afternoon sermons. If they go on like this, I 
really must stay at home, and feed upon the 
word.” 

“March 12th. Alfred has written to his 
trustees, aud announced his coming marriage, 
and told them lie is going to settle all his money 
upon the Dodds. Papa» qiyte agitated by this 
news: it did not come from Alfred; one of the 
trustees -^wrote to papa. Qjh, the blessing of 
Heaven will never rest on tins unnatural mar- 
riagei Wrote a faithful letter to Alfred while 
papa was willing to our trustee.” 

“March 13£h. My bhok*on i Solomon’s Song 
now ready for publicatifin&fBut it is so difficult 
now-a-daystofhid a publisheiffor such a subject. 
The rage is<Jj>r sentimental sermohs, (ft else fqr 
fiction' under a thin disguise of rcligiqus bio¬ 
graphy.” V t 

“March 14tJ). Mr. Plummer, of whose zeal 
and unction I had heard sot much, was/in the 
town and heard of tne, and*came to«ee *ne by 
appointment just after luncheon. Such a sweet 
meeting. He efftne in and took my hand, and in' 
that posture prayed that the Holy Spirit might be 
■ with us to make our conversation profitable to us, 
and redound to His glory. Poor man. Ids wife 
leads him a eat and dog life, I hear, with her 
jealousy. We had a meet talt; he admires 
Canticles almost as much as I do*: and ..has 


promised to take my book and get it cast on the 
Lord 0 for me.” 

“March 15th. To pliase, one must not be 
faithful 8 . Miss L., after losing all her relations* 
and at thirty years of age, is to be married next 
week. She came to me and guyhed out about 
the blessing of having at last one earthly friend 
to whom she could confide everything. On this 
I felt it my duty to remind her she might lose 
him by death, and then what ablank! and I was 
going on to detach her from the arm of flesh, ■ 
when she burst out crying and left me abruptly; 
couldn’t bear the truth, poor woman. 

In the afternoon mat him, and bowed, aud 
longed to speak, but thought it my duty not to:. 
cried Bitterly on reaching lionc^” 

“March 17th. Transcribed -ah the 1 texts on - 
Solomon’s Song. It seems«to be the way Hc J 
has marked out for me to serve him.” 

“ Anarch 19th. Received this letter from Alfred: 

« ‘ Dear Jane,—I send you a dozen kisses and a 
piece of advice; learn more ; teach less : study 
more; preach less : and don’t be in such a hurry 
to juefee and condemn your intellectual and mor/l 
superiors, on insufficient information. \ 
Your affectionate brother, 

AxiFued.’ 

. poor return for me loving his soul as irtyWn. 

• do but advise him the self-denial I myself 
pursue. Woe be to him if he rejects it.” 

“March 20th. A perverse reply .from J. D. 

I had proposed we should plead for our parents 
at the Throne- She says she fears that might 
seem like assuming the office of the mediator: 
and besides her mother is nearer Heaven than 
she is. What blindness 1 I don’t know a more 
thoroughly unhealthy mind than poor Mrs. 1 
Dodd’s. I am learning to pray walking. Got 
this idea from Mr. Plummer. How closely he 
walks! his mind so exactly suits mine.” 

,f March 22nd. Alfred Returned. Went to meet 
him* at, the station. How bright and*handsome 
he looked! He kissed me so affectionately; aud 
was as kind and lov/ng as could be : I, poor un¬ 
faithful wretch, went hanging” on his arm and 
had not the.-heart to dash his carnal happilffiss 
just then. 0 * 

He is gone there" 

“ March 24th. Stole into Alfred’s lodging when 
he was out; and, after prayer, pinned Deuter¬ 
onomy xxvii. 16, Proverbs xiii. 1, sfed xv. E>, and 
Mark vii. 10, upon his bed-curtains..” 

“ March 25th. Alfred «has been in my room, 
qjfthaailcd Matthew vii. 1, Mark x. 7, and Ezek. 
xviii. 20*on my wall. He found my diary, and 
has read it, not to profit by, alas! bSt’ to scoff.” 

• [Specimen of Alfred’s comments. N.jB. Fra¬ 
ternal criticisnK**. 

A 1 . Nolo Episcopari. • 

B. It’s an ill wind tlat blows nobody £ood. 

D. The olt&siek ; picking one text, straining 

'it; and Snoring six. So then nobody, who is not 
.horn married, must get married*. • 

E. Recipe. know peopled real estimate q£ 
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themselves, study their language of self-deprecia- begins at home.’ I ventured to sny yes, but it 
tion. If, even when thoy.undertake to lower them- did not begin and end at home.” 
selves, they cannot help insinuating self-praise, “ March 31. Mr. OsmSnd here to-day; and over 
•be sure their humility is a puddle, their vanity is a my work'I heard papa tell him Alfred is black- 
well. This sentence is typical of the whole Diary, ening his character in the town with some im- 
or rather Iary* it sounds. Publican, smells Pha- possible stoTy about fourteen thousand pounds, 
risee. Mr- Osmond very kind and sympathising; set it 

X. How potent a thing is language in the hand all down to illusion; assured papa there was 
of a’ master! Here is sudden death made neither malice por insincerity in it. ‘But what 
humorous by a few incongruous phrases neatly the better am I for that ?’ said poor papa: ‘if I 
' disposed. am slandered, I am slandered.’ And they wyd 

F. Excuse me ; there is still a little market *out together. I 

for the Liquefaction of Holy Writ, and the Per- Papj. seejns to feel this engagement more than 
version of Holy Writ; tVo deathless arts, which all his troubles, ana knowing by saji experience 
meet in your commftit on the song you ascribe it is useless to expdltulate wijh Alfred, I wrote 
to Solomon. a Jong ana faithful letter to Julia just before 

Z. More than Mrs. Plumner docs, apparently, luncheon, luting it to her as a Christian whether " 

G. Apotheosis of 1.hc British public. How very she could reconcile it to her jfrofe^ion to set a 

like profaneness Sbmc people’s Piety is! t son against liis JjiUier^and marry him in open 

C. H. Faith, with this school, mea*s anything defiance. , 

the opposite of Charity. « She replied 3 p.m. that her mother approved 

I. You are morally truthful: but intellectually the marriage, and she owed, no obedience, nor 
mendacious. The texts on Solomon’s Song! You affection either, to wy parent. 

Bjiow very well there is not one. No gravewriter 3.30 Sent back a line rebuking her for this 

in ;dl Scripture has ever deigned to cite, or notice, quibble. 


that coarse composition ; puellarum delieiae. 


At 5 received a note from Mrs. Dodd proposing 


J. Modest periphrasis for “ 1 like it.” Motto that the correspondence between myself and her 


for thi* Diary; “ Ego, et Deus meus.” 

K. In other words a good, oldfashioncd, sobef, 

1 l.i. ni • j- .. i._l__il_I_!_ P _.*]• .'j * 


daughter should cease for the present. 

5.30. Bptortcd with an amendment that it 


humble Christian, to whom the daring familiarities I should cease for ever. No reply. Such are 


of your school seem blasphemies. 


M. Here* I recognise my sister; somewhat so in one afternoon’s correspondence ends one 
spoiled by a detestable sect; but lovable by meye of m/Christian friendships with persons of 
nature (which she is for even abusing); and my 6wn sex. This is the eighth, to which a 


therefore always amiable, when off her guard.] 
“March 28th. Mr. Crawford the attorney 


carnal attachment has been speedily fatal. 

In the evening Alfred came in looking very 


called and told papa his son had instructed him red, and asked me whether it was not self-reliant 
to ‘examine the trust-deed, and to draw his and uncharitable of me to condemn so many 
marriage settlement. Papa treated him with the estimable persons, all better acquainted with the 
greatest civility, and brought him the deed. He circumstances than I am. I replied with the 
wanted to take it awa^to copy ; but papa said fifth commandment. He bit his lip and said, 
lie had better send a clerk here. Poor pap^hid * We had boiler not meet again, until you have 
his distress from this gentleman, though net from found 0 # which is worthiest of honour, your 


me ; and gave him a glass of wine. 


father or your brother.’ And with this he left 


Then Mr. Crawford chatted, and let out Alfred abruptly; and something tells me I styff) not sec 
hajjjsked him to advance a hundred pounds for him again. «My faithfulness has wounded him to 
the wedding presents, $c. Papa gfifld he might the quick. Alas! Prayed for hi»: and cried 


mjlisguised* as a common 


do so with perfect safety. myself to sleep.” • , * 

But the moment he was gone, his wfcle “April 4th..M»ct djjjwylisguisecl* as a common 
manner changed. He walked about in terrible workmam and carr^% a sack full of things. I 
anges and agitation: and then sat down and, was so slyekqd'l ojuld not maintain my resolu- 
wrote letters; one was to uncle Thomas; and tfon; I said, Oh, Mr. Edward, <#ffat are yon 
one to a Mr.’Wychcrley ; I believe a brother of dofhg ?• He blushed a little, but told me he jvas 
the doctor’s. I never fcnew him so long wrijjpg gfting to sell someft-andlcsticks and things of his 
two letters before. • making: Aid he slmSld get aietter price in that 

Heard a^poisc in tfffe road, and it teas Mr. dress: SSiKraders !<|>ked ox^ffentteman as a thing 
Maxlcy, and'Mie boys after him hooting; Alny made To be pillaged. Then he told me he was 
have found out his infirmity ^what a savage going to turn them into a bonwjt and a wreath; 
animal is mao, till grace chan^esnim! The ^bor and his beautiful brown eyes sparkled with affcc- 
sonl liajJ a stick, and niyv and then turned and tion. What egotistical creatures they must be! 
struck at them; but his tormentors were too I was quite overcome, and said oh why did he 
nimble. I drew papa to the wind8w,an^ showed jefus^our offer ? did he hate me so very much 
him, and reminded him of the poor man’s request, that he would not even take his due from my 
lie answered iftiWiently what was that to him ?• hand P No, lib said, nobody in our house is so 
Awe have a woran case nearer4lani Charityj|«nj®t to you as to_hale you; my sister honours 


worldlings! Remonstrance only galls them. Ana 
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you, and is very sorry you think ill of her: and, 
as for me, I love you » you know how I love 
you. I hid my face in my hands; and sobbed 
out. Oh, you must not; you must not; my poor 
father has one disobedient child already. He' 
said softly. Don’t cry, dear one; have a little 
patience; perhaps the clouds will clear: and, 
meantime, why think so ill of us ? Consider, we 
arc four in number, of different dispositions, yet 
all of one mind about Julia marrying Alfred. 
Stto we not be right; may we not knoweome- ( 
thing we love #ou too well to tell you 4 His' 
words and his rich manly voiae were so soothing; 
I gave him just one hand qfhilc I still hid my 
burning face vrithrthe other; he kissed the hand 
I yielded him, and left me ahftuptly^ f 

Ik Alfred shoiijd be right! 1 im staggered 
now; he pute it so much more couwncihgly.” 

“April 5th. A letter irotft sAllred, announc¬ 
ing his wedding by special license for the 11th. 

Made no reply. What could I say P 

Papa, on my reading it out, left his very break¬ 
fast half finished, and packed up his bag and 
rushed up to London. I caught a side view of 
liis face; and I am miserable. Such a new, such 
a terrible expression: a vile expression! Heaven 
forgive me, it seemed the look of one who medi¬ 
tated .a crime.” 


PATCHED LAW. 

We have all heard something o^ a society 
“ For Promoting the Amendment of the Law,” 
and wc know 1iow‘laboriously many of the fore¬ 
most men in, the legal profession strive to 
harmonise and arrange in compact rows the 
clumsy foundations of a legal system designed 
for a lialf-civiliscd society. There is no depart¬ 
ment of law that does not require their atten¬ 
tion. Let us take, for example, one in which 
they have been lately working to some purpose, 
and show how in dealing with the common 
course of crimes and offence?, the old coat of 
criminal Hjaw has been outgrown, has burst ' 
into rents and broken into holes, hut has been 
cherished with darns and patches down to our 
own day: nothing so 1 revolutionary as a refit 
being dreamed,of. ' » ,■ 

If an Anglo-Saxon nihi^er were caught in : 
the act, knife in hand; or if a^ Anglo-Saxon thief 
were taken^jjlh the plunder in ms hcftid, or on * 
his back, there was no process of law ealjed fur; 
the' constable, sheriff, or lord\ of the franchise, 
might kilttiim g-it.'hbut inqqtfk.* But,if he were 
not so caught, nobody was wise qjiotfiU to see 
the force of circumstantial 'evidence,! T? this 
day, the effect of the strongest circumstantial 
evidence is lost upon the unsophisticated Anglo, 
Saxon; murderers and murderesses, condemned 
most righteously upon such evidence, find up¬ 
holders of their innocence, and petitioners in 
--*- 

* An ancient Scotch law is exquisitely pointed 
and brief:—“Gif onjrmon steal a cow, he sail be 1 
Kangit.” “ a ' 


their favour, all over the land. The original 
Anglo-Saxon, yet untouched by Norman wit, 
never looked, when there was possibility, of 
doubt, to the shrewd linking of fact with fact. • 
The question was simply one of character. Was 
the accused a man likely to rob of murder ? If 
the injured man were the accuser, he must bring 
seven witnesses to swear that he did not accuse 
in malice. If the accused were of inferior rank, 
his lord and two thanes having sworn to his 
character, his own oath and that of a certain 
number of friendly neighbours would suffice to 
free him, or he might appeal to tile ordeal of 
boiling water or hot irem. If the lord refused 
his testimony, there must b* more inferior oaths 
of confidence, or a more sevw$ t ordeal. Con¬ 
viction involved, in such eases, not capital 
punishment, but the infliction ’ of a penalty 
which was the price of redemption from death; 
with tilts wps sometimes joined a penalty paid 
jn the person. A man frequently cnarged with 
theft, at last forfeited a hand or foot as well as 
money. There were penalties also of banish¬ 
ment and slavery, and four or five crimes werj 
at one time set forth, any one of which \yre 
pronounced inexpiable. N 

The courts winch decided these questions were 
the sheriff’s circuit, or tourn, and the leet. The 
t^um was. held by the sheriff and bishopi twice 
a year in every hundred. The lect was an in¬ 
ferior court, for a hundred or manor too remote 
to be conveniently included in the circuit. The 
judges in these courts had nothing to inves¬ 
tigate. They simply saw that, at a sort of public 
meeting, each party produced or failed to 
produce the due number of swearers for or 
against character; the whole arrangement of 
the evidence being a local matter; the judges 
had also to see that ordeals appealed to were 
gone through, and that fines incurred wero paid. 
The king had a jurisdiction above that of all 
courts, and gave special protections of law, under 


the name of ‘ the king’s peace,’ to tl^jse whom 
he favoured. 

When the Normans came, they modified the 
law they found, andnbegan by making the king’s 
peae’e, net an exceptional favour, but the uni¬ 
versal guarantee. It was proclaimed, onee'tbr 
all, at the beginning of’ eaeh reign; but the 
proclamation was regarded as so necessary, that, 
in the interval between the death of one mo¬ 
narch and the recognition of his successor, the 
trown courts were held to have <*io power of 
inflicting punishment. Henry de Rracton, who 
was one of Henry the .Third’s judges in the 
> twelve ’forty-four, wrote a book on the 
Laws and Customs of England, in which he 
describes “how and in what ordeiprthe judges 
ougfct to proceed in their eyre” (that is to say, 
in-it mere, on circuit). They were'to give 

at Ieast u fifteen days’ notice of theft coming to 

_1. —1_ 11*.. 1*1 ' _] il_'L_3 


suspectcu pl^sons. 
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I provisions for robbers, or travelled by night and 
i could not give an account of themselves. Such 
'. duties these half-dozen leading men were then 
sworn to discharge. Then, there were called 
i together the serjeants and bailiffs of hundreds, 

| who named edfcli from his own hundred four 
knights, and these elected from each hundred 
twelve more knights, or free and lawful men if 
knights could not be found, as a jury that was 
to return, in answer to a string of questions, 
all particulars of internal administration. In 
this respect, therefore, the judges in eyre were 
*• not judges, •but collectors of information for 
the use of government. »Tke trials were of two 
i > sorts. In one, tkere^was an individual accuser; 

in the other, ttgm was common report. If 
j * there were an individual accuser, the proceeding 
! * was called an aipeaX and the trial was generally 
by battle. Preliminary inquiries had to bo met 
i by the appellant, and if the evidence oil crime 
were beyond all doubt, the accused #as denied 
his right of battle, and immediately executed. 
The right of appeal to force was not abolished, 
during long practical disuse, until the year 
eiltyeen ’nineteen, when, in the case of*Ash¬ 
ford v. Thornton, the appellee “ waged his 
body,” and threw down nis glove in. West¬ 
minster Hall: the court ruling that he had a 
rigliMn do so. If, in the old law court, the 
accusation were by common report from tly? 
jury of the hundred, the judge first satisfied 
himself of the good faith and discretion of the 
jury, and th?n entrusted to that jury, or to an¬ 
other, the decision of the case by sworn opinion 
of report and witness to eacii other, with or with¬ 
out other evidence. The charge given to the 
jury was, " A. B., here present, accused of the 
death of C. D., denies the death and the whole 
charge, and puts himself for good and evil on 
your voices.” The charge now given is, “ A. B. 
stands indicted for the wilful murder of C. D. 
To this indictment he .has pleaded not guilty. 
Your chargp is to say whether he is guiltv or 
not, and hearken to the evidence.” To.avoid 
action of private malice the accused had liberty 
to challenge jurors, and even eventually to re¬ 
fuse to be tried by ^particular judge. * 
*(Ve are taking this narrative from an historical 
• sketch that forms part of a new aud^ery thought¬ 
ful book on the spirit of English criminal |pw 
(A General View of the Criminal Law of Eng¬ 
land) by the Recorder of Nework-on-Trent, Mr. 
James Fitzj ashes Stephen. 1 

The jury, then, were not originally hearers of 
jj evidence, but formed g,n inquest of men per- 
j J sonally acquainted with the matter in hand, 

; swore to it as iuformqpts of the judgp. The 
system was‘.^ommon in Normandy as well as 
j S in England, and applied not only to the trial of 
■ offences,* but to the colleetioj^af»reveuue, mtd 
every other branch of tb# executive goveftmdrat. 

| j The inqwest by jury was afield originally for the 
| advantage of the sovereign; bi^Rucorporated 
j! bodies of Englishmen soon learn to %ct with 
! i independence, ai^i the jury system thus becaqie 
jj a restraint oa*updue exercise,ojj the preroga-' 
! The king, who lookyplo *bc informed of 


his rights by the people, was checked in the en- i 
forcement of oppressive claims. The official 
witnesses of a rude age*thns gradually became 
judges informed by witnesses; and the judges, * j 
who at first were chiefly collectors and registrars j 
of the information furnished by juries, would j 
then find use for their knowledge of law in i 
superintending the admissibility of evidence and I 
summing up its effect. The grand jury, which 
acted for the wlfole coBnty, and whose business 
was to accuse and not to try, was separated 
from tile petty jury, in the reign of Edward Gfc 1 
Third. • Thus the present system of trial by 
grand jftry, Judge, petty jury, aud witnesses, was 
gradually constructed between the* thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. • • 

Fbr the ftijckinjf of criminals, the arrange- .. i 
mehts used*to be very elaborate. • The oldest 
institution fo# the purpose was the faank-pledgc, 
or joiig; responsibilitytof a certain number, of 
persons for the offence of any one among them. 
'Every one had to be a member of some frank¬ 
pledge. Watch and ward oik the king’s high¬ 
way was kept by four men summoned from j 
every hide in the hundred, under command of 
the ward-reeve, who was paid by grant of his j 
own land free of taxation, but was personally i 
liable for negligence, and was fined it a robber i 
escaped with his prey. Frank-pledge was an 
Anglo-Saxflu institution strongly maintained by 
the Normans. Statutes of Edward the First, 
further provided that each hundred should be ! 
answerable lor robberies; that the gates of all 1 
grejt town#should be shut from sunset to sun- 
rirfts ;*that highways were to be cleared of brush¬ 
wood for a breadth of two hundred feet on each 
side; that there should be fortnightly inquiry by 
the bailiffs for suspicious persons; that every 
man was to keep arms aud show them twice a 
year to appointed viewers; and that whenever a 
crime was committed, hue and cry was to be 
raised and followed immediately by all persons 
bound to do s^s, to the borders of their bailiwick. 

The sheriff was at tjie head of the power of the 
county (posse comitatus), his duty was to keep 
the peace, to follow, the hue and cry liknself, or 
by his bailiff^ aud to seize offenders.^ The co¬ 
roner was, on honest information, to go to the 
places where lay any slam, or sudff?nly dead or 
wounded, or whine lions* were broken, or where 
treasure was sdicrtoqa found, “ a!id shall forth¬ 
with command fouAorthe next towns, or five or 
• six, to appear*befoiE tym in suclwyilace; and 
wTijgn tjjey are con* hither, the woncr, upon 

the oath of them, spall inquire-” This whole 

sjbtem, although imipr formSfy superseded, has 
iu its crjigiial t'ormlrecome pAct.Tcally obsolete, v 
Hanlly^nyfhing lias-bee* added to the law 
for detection of crimes, though a few things 
l$ve been taken away from it. The Tudors 
and Stuarts tried innovations, especially by intro¬ 
ducing the custouiof examination by torture, 
but they failed to establish them. The practice 
,of nojpexamining ^prisoner’s witnesses, or not 
examining them on oath, was formally abolished; 
the rule uiat denied counsel to persons accused 
ef fflony or treason, was abolished > as to treason j 
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under William the Third, but as to felony only 
as late as the year eighteen ’thirty-six. It had 
been fitfully relaxed during the eighteenth cen- 
. tury, prisoners’ counsel being sometimes only 
forbidden to address the jury, sometimes for¬ 
bidden also to cross-examine or examine wit¬ 
nesses. There are lawyers living, who now see 
their error, by whom this barbarous injustice 
was fought for, as a precious relic of the wisdom 
of the past. With about equal reason on their 
side, there are lawyers now—Mr. Stephens him- 
* self among them—who argue against the sub¬ 
stitution of an,open Court of Appeal in Criminal 
Cases, for the informal secret, inquiry by the 
Home-office. Only the ot^er day, a cruel mur¬ 
deress at Glasgow saved her life by,adding, after 
conyict.ion, breach,of the until cSmmandfJent 
td"breach of the sixth. Against IJL maintained 
conviction,, of the judge and ji^ry who tried 
hqr, she not only obtained ibis advantage pri¬ 
vately from the . Home-office, hut. also procured 
a sort of government endorsement of her lie 
against an innocqpt old man, on unsworn evi¬ 
dence privately taken, which the House of Com¬ 
mons has since forced into publication, and 
which proves to be so utterly worthless that, if 
publicly sworn to in a court of justice, and un¬ 
touched by rebutter or by cross-examination, it 
would have left the original conviction wholly 
unaffected. No legal theorizing cap. get over 
one such fact in support of the necessity of a 
public Court of Criminal Appeal, in which re¬ 
hearing shall be strict and just to every side, 
and any new evidence produced shall publicly 
be weighed and sifted. • '*• 

The modern law of the arrest of criminals— 
consolidated not more than a dozen years ago— 
makes no provision for the collection of evidence 
or for the examination of suspicious persons, 
nor does it impose on the police any particular 
responsibility. Justices of the peace, whose 
office was first established five hundred and three 
years ago, can grant a warrant upon informa¬ 
tion that any private person, interested or dis¬ 
interested, is at liberty fo swear;*'and the 
whole qbject of the law is iu'that case to ensure 
the appeihjuice of the suspected person. Ac¬ 
cusation is a voluntary matter. Jree to all; the 
police are natunder any legal obligation to accnse, 
and are entrusted with Ax> special authority. 
No law constitutes thofn / .detective force. As 
for the magistrate, he bitRto peculiar responsi- 


jNow, as to the definition of crimes and nuifish- 
lents at diffcQWfc period/ of our histoiy. 


mayhem—which meant an act disabJkg Another 
from self-defence—thus it was mayhem to knocl; 
out a front toofh, but not mayhem to knock otft 
a grinder—arson, theft, and the lighter misde¬ 
meanors. 

The old definition of high treason was very 
vague, and included appropriation witliourgrant* 
of free warren in one’s own lan<^ or taking the 
king’s venison or fish. More recently tlierp 


have been temporary enactments, as when it was 
made treason to publish objection to the marriage 
between Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, or 
when Rouse the cook was boiled to deatli as a 
traitor for poisoning many persons in Lambeth . 
Palace. As regards the sovereign, the present 
conception of treason is a forcible resistance to 
the law as represented by the royal authority. 

Latitude of interpretation to stretch old 
definitions to the size of modern needs, occurs 
also in dealing with.a murderer. There was an 
early distinction between manslaughter, which 
did not, and that worst sort of murder which did,. 
consist in the deliberate resolve of one person to 
kill another and iiis doiq^ it. “ Malice afore¬ 
thought” seemed to be a tf&^xpnient test of the 
distinction between these twjvlasses “of liomi- < 
cide, and tliat definition was.accordingly adopted. • 
But it presently appeared that there were 
wantop and sudden murders, without evidence of 
grudge, ax sudden killing by robbers of a stranger 
who resists, and like crimes of deep dye, in 
which ‘‘malice aforethought” could not be 
directly proved. To meet such cases, the 
doctrine of “ implied malice” was invented, ;^.d 
it is now murder with malice aforethought ..i a 
person shooting at a hen, witli the intent to steal, 
should kill accidentally a person whom he did 
not see. , 

( Theft in old time could only be very direct 
dhd simple. There is extant, a return made 
towards the end of the reign of Edward the First 
of the personal property in Colchester, and four 
neighbouring townships, for the purpose of 
assessment. There were no banks, and what 
money a man had was in his house; yet the 
largest sums of money possessed in the town 
were one of thirty shillings, and one of ten 
shillings—equal to twenty-five times as much in 
present value. The return, otherwise, is of 
brazen pots, drinking-cups, tablecloths, quarters 
of rye and barley, bullocks, calves, and sucking- 
pij£s. Theft of such goOds could only he direct 
an# obvious. A knotty point afterwards arose 
as to llie cutting down and carrying off of trees 
on a man’s land, trees not being movables; 
afterwards it was ‘held that a box of charters 
was not movable, because charters related , to 
land, and “ tfie box followed the nature of the 
charters.” 

‘Another difficulty arose as civilisation spread 
its more complex machinery over the land. 
Taking out of possession was esjgntial to lar- 
ceny; but debts, money due on bond, bills, 
notes, &e., were not in possession, and therefore 
umje not capable of bcinfftaken out of possession. 
'The old principle and the old definition were as 
usual considered sacred* But whej^it appeared 

e servants robbed their mastcrsWnth impunity 
use the y only stole what was entrusted to 
tfil^n r.oluntfflyi the law made theft by ser¬ 
vants, felony; and for*the next two hundred 
years, law yers interpreted by arguing "that the 
possession oMhe servant is, under particular 
circum^anccs, the possession of the master, so 
i that for a man to' take out of bfe own possession 
as a servant is^btjjke out of'his master’s paj^ 
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session and to put into ltis own possession as a the needs of civilised society outgrew a Iegisla- 
thief. Special acts also were passed for pirotec- tion fitted for much ruder times, and while Fresh 
' tion of property at the Post-office and Bank of legislation consisted wholly in the patching and 
England. But after all that had been done in darning of, the holes and rents in the old gar- 
the way of pitch and darn in the last year of ment, were denounced at the end of the fast 
the last century, it was held that no sort of in- century by Jeremy Bentham. Durin" the last 
terpretation would make it felony in a banker’s forty years, great efforts have been made to 
clerk to put into his own pocket a bank-note reduce the law to order, and in these no man 
paid to a customer’s account across the counter, has laboured more patiently, discreetly and 


i persons obviously guilty of embezzlemeut, alreacfy three successive sets of Consolidation 

because they had been indicted for theft. Twelve Acts. The last set was passed only two years 
years ago, this new^ifficulty was met by pother ago. They repeal %ll former, acts on the sub- 
, , act for < hc su ft »,Ssioii of such quibbles, which jests to which tli W refer.^nd contain the pith 
, has. after *U, only shifted the ground pf diffi- of what is4ipw the working criminal law oMhe* 
culty. By the new Arrangement, if a man guilty land. ’ » ■ 

of theft be indieted for embezzlement, he can _ _ 

be convicted of theft. But if it qan 'be then » 

shown that his crime was, after all, embezzle* WOUNDED SQLjDIERS. 

; ment, the conviction is quashed, and the man - 

i goes free. The benevolent author Af A Souvenir of 

I l And all this course of legislation to qorrcct Solfcrino* has the satisfaction of seeiug his good 
j aVelementary and very simple fault in the first work prosper. Three thousand copies of his book 
: definition of theft, was only designed to meet have been sold, and a fourth edition is about to 
i one sort of difficulty. Fifty years ago, it was appear. It has been translated into German, 
for the first time discovered that there was no English, Dutch, and Italian; a Swedish version 
check ’upon dishonesty in factors, agents, aijfl is near completion. Whether an European war 
; bankers. A stockbroker, named Benjamin is to be akoided or not, a few months, or weeks 
j Walsh, was tried at the Old Bailey for stealing will show; but if over war be excusable, it 1? 

| from Sir Ipomas Plumer, eleven thousand five surely when waged against monsters who make 
i hundred pounds, part of the proceeds of acheque parents suffer for children, and children pay the 
: given him for the purchase of Exchequer bills, puftalty of parents; who indiscriminately imprison 
I Jt ' vas held that the indictment could not be young ^ old w]l0 burn ]mttm beings alive, 

| supported, became;there was no fraud or con- thrusting them back when they escape from the 
i ^j' lvaacc o induce Sir Thomas Plumer to give flames; who inflict ineffable horrors on widowed 
! r^ aUS V 1 ° 0Uld f n0t bE , Called l‘! S women; who hang girls of seventeen aSdvine- 

! hands; because he^veThad possesion of the gtvin/XoluUon to™ ‘b W °w ndcd and 
1 money received for it af the bankers, so that it g "? n ! absolatlon *?. the monbund. Even in an 
could not be called his, money; and becausrwthe jar. the soldier, the irresponsible agent of 

bankers wpre discharged of the money by-pay- . will, merits our pity when maimed and 
ing it on the cheque, so that they were not ho " much more will he deserve our 

defrauded, and it could not be said that the active sjmpathyi$ as is only too # possible, he 
money was stolen from them.” This sold; of suffer . m “Shting against such a disim^, dreary, 
■case was also met by a special enactment, which an d abominable system ? 
siffileft unpunished, all fraudulcntt'brcaches of “• Dunantw charitable idea has already re¬ 
trust, except those committed bylbankers, mcr- ce i ve d the countenance of several governments, 
chants, brokers, attorneys, or other agents in Several sovereigns Imvd declare^ that they will 
violation of express written directions. The take under their Vijiihediate protection and 
scandal of a fraudulent trusteg led afterwards^ personal, pat ronagA the societies wliich shall be 
and not verplong ago, to more special enact* farmed for tifis bchefcolent objectj^mid several 
ments for including more eases of breach of ot|er potentates those of Baaen, Belgium, 
trust. But still the .original defect of an im- Branch, Hesse, Holland, Italy, Prussia, Spain, 
perfect definition of thett was not cured. ’’A. Sweden, a»d VVuriWberg—bpvisalso expressed 
clergyman, treasurer ^o a local missionary their g.ind wfli andkipprobation. > 

society, potkqted money that lie ought to have In jachmomitry die leadfhg idea has naturally 
paid to the central committee. The trustJe df assumed a special form, in accordance with the 
a friendly society pocketed i»rtji pounds tfht circumstances of the nation. ’In Holland, for 
he was directed by a,resolution of the lodge instance. Prince Frederic is at this moment caus- 
to take ..to a bank and4>ay in. In each case ‘mg inquiry to be liSsde how far the task of Inter* 
the law said that the offendei^pas no thief, national Societies for aiding wounded soldiers 
because he was not obliged to pay the idem. can \Jt combined with (and receive an immediate 
com* ?n,Xr nft d du *. B0 » commencement of execution, for the countries 

JX K mt larcen ? b J a O of tlxftforth) the office and the new regulations 

The confusion and injuf./ice thus^oduced, as * See page 233 of the pres-ut volunje. 
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of the existing Order of St. John. Here are new 
lists thrown open to noble chevaliers—the battle¬ 
field of charity. In England, ladies of the highest 
rank have bestowed their attention on the ques¬ 
tion, in which every woman ought to feel the 
deepest interest. This good work—eminently 
humane in the highest sense of the word—invites 
the aid of every individual, to whatever nation, 
worship, or political opinion he or she may belong. 
Catholic Sisters of Charity would feel themselves 
at Ijome and at ease by the side of Protestant 
Deaconesses wh6 receive tlieir missiqp froin. the 
reformed Christian Churched of 'Europe; while 
both would co-operate w,ith Jewish infirmieres— 
pious women who conspcratc their lives to tending 
" the sick. Russians and English, Austrians and 
French, will,, meet on the commof. ground of 
chanty and real civilisation* . _ 

Tlie opinion of. the author o£ A SouvdSir of 
Solferino (as well as of the Genevese commis¬ 
sion) is, that, in cadi country, committees should 
be formed—a sort of framework in permanence— 
who, during time of peace, shall keep them¬ 
selves constantly informed of every improvement 
relating to ambulances, new inventions for the 
transport of the wounded, and so forth; and who 
shall also endeavour to propagate, as far as pos¬ 
sible, among the populations whence armies are 
recruited, sentiments of humanity. A wounded 
man prostrate on the ground should be regarded as 
s a cued. This has been forgotten only (po often. 

In time of war, such committees will dirpet 
the persons who shall manifest sufficient good 
will, and, aboVh all, charity, to give their personal 
aid in the ambulances and hospitals, and who 
may even be placed, for that purpose, at the 
disposal of the staff. Committees organised in 
different countries and in divers localities, al¬ 
though quite independent of each other, will find 
the means of thoroughly understanding each other 
and communicating, in case of wap. The com¬ 
mittees and their delegates ought to be*riHcially 
recognised a.-d accepted by the respective govern¬ 
ments. X'ie corps of volunteer infirmiers are 
always to be amenable to the military authority, 
to whose dhripline they are to be rigorously 
subjected whenever they,tak j part in a campaign. 
These corps should be c(gn#oseu“of well-qualified 
assistants, who will, keep'm the rear of the 
armies, without giving tj-e; slightest trouble, 
causing the ifr*3t disturbance^ or occasioning ady 
expense. The volunteers art to cost tile belli¬ 
gerent armies nothidg; they fre to be called fJr 
0 whenever wanted,-and dismissed when no.longer 
required. These welhorgauia ;d de&ckmen^s will 
have their chief and various grades of successive 
rank. They will have their own means of tran^-y 
port, their provisions, medicines, and surgical 
accoutrements of every kind. The directing com¬ 
mittees will hold the infirlmers at the disposal 
of the military chiefs. » T , J 

General Dufour, moreover, desires that through¬ 
out all Europe some conventionaPsign, g^erally 
recognised, should be adopted—such as art uni¬ 
form, orarmlet^nr something else of the kind, to 


designate these volunteers, and enable them to 
be distinguished everywhere. 

The Grand-Duke of Baden has sent to M. • 
Dun ant a sum of money as the beginning of a 
fund destined to the service oMnternational 
Societies for aiding the wounded in war. This 
contribution has been paid in to the bankers at 
Geneva, who have accepted the office of trea¬ 
surers to the Genevese International Committee. 

The Queen of Prussia, following the example of ' 
•the Queen of Holland, has also taken the subject 
under her patronage, and encouraged the for¬ 
mation of the new and.* benevolent institution. 

The iqilitary journals in general have spoken j ' 
of the project in friendly teUSs'.i M. Dunant ! 
has received marks of sympathy from Marshals u 
of France, Field - Marshals of Austria, and i 
Generals of several countries. Medical bodies | 
are cqndlly favourable. * 

c AVe every day read of the sad scenes of carnage 
which stain the plains of Poland and America 
with blood; but there is no one to relate the 
lingering tortures, the lengthened martyrdom cd 
the wounded, who expire in slow agonies, or a e I 
carried off by locked jaw, for want of a little ! 
water, a scrap of lint, a friendly hand, or a word ] 
of encouragement and consolation. May, the ; 
publicity iiven by our journal to the existence 
of" such wants help to supply the friendly hand 
and call forth the consoling voice! AVe are 
assured by eye-witnesses that Dunant’s 
account of the distress experienced at Solferino 
lor want of sufficient nursing aid, instead of 
being exaggerated, falls below the reality. ! 


Y PUNCH IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Indian Punch has already found a place ! 
in these pages. An opportune packet of recent 
numbers enables us to present his Australian : 
broker to our readers. r , i 

Our''first-judgment of a periodical, as of a \ 
person, depends upon appearance. That of the 
Melbourne Punch *is decidedly in its favour, 
though its comeliness be not of an original j 
character. It is as much like the Punch of 
Fleet-street, as paper, type, and woodblocks, can 
make it. The cover bears So strong a family re- I 
semblance that you might throw the two together 
on the table and- not note the difference at first 
glance. There is the jester in his casy-chair, 
there is the dog Toby, there is the brimming 
bcyl, and there is the crtScl, varying in no impor- 
fant, respect from the original. There is a marked 
difference, however, in' Punch lpmself. The 
Cokaial jester is Punch the yotfoger. ne is 
teller, straightjjr^and affects a certain elegance 
of ostume. He even wears his hump as if it 
were an ornament. has the Puqph phy¬ 
siognomy, b^j^jt is less matured. He wears his 
jester cqp jauntily on one side of his head, reveal¬ 
ing the fact that his hair is scrupulously curled; 
and He takes lps jriew of men ancf things through 
an eye-glass. His v, oekly number consists of sL ■ L 
i teen pages^fhe outefieight of which are given up 
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official. Here is a little Hit at the governor, 
who does not seem to he very popular just 
now: 

“Jones.—We do not understand why the 
colonial aristocracy always say ‘ Your Excellency.’ 
The Duke of Newcastle addresses his letters 
simply, ‘ Governor Sir Henry Barkly.’ Perhaps 
our .swells are better educated thar. his grace.” 

Hipre is a bit of local gossip, supposed to be 
written by the Melbourne correspondent of the 
Sawpit Gully Times : „ 

“. . . . But there is a split in. the ministry! 
Johnston and ^Anderson are so overbearing that 
the others will not submit to it. In case of dis- 
joiptiou, it is doubtful«whetha- J. or A. will lie 
sent fpr. It will be one of the two, i)f course'. 
The worst of <it is that the governor has taken 
his passage under a feigned- name by the (Jrfeat 
Britain; and it is'not likely that his successor 
will understand the complication. Nous verrons. 

“ It is not true (at present, at least) that Hugh 
Glass and J. H. Brooke are in partnership, or 
that the latter gentleman attempted to make 
terms With the squatters before leaving for New 
Zealand. The rumour arose from Glass’s being 
seen on the Sandridge pier about the time when 
Brooke left; and scandal has it that Glass and 
Hcales returned to town in the same cab:* Should 
tkui prove the case, MTJellan, the only honest 
man in the house, intends to resign. Nixon 
may follow!” * 

The local governments, it seems, liavS adopted 
a new system *of public instruction, as far as 
the payment of masters is concerned. Their 
remuneration is for the future to be, not by fixed 
salary, but so much per boy for every boy made 
to reach a certain standard of acquirements. 
The decision is supposed to have drawn forth a 
remonstrance from a boy, who says: 

“ I am one of the happiest fellows belonging 
to St. Vitus’ school in—wpll, never r mind what 
street—Melbourne. We were'the happitit boys 
going some time ago, our happiness only in¬ 
terrupted By an occasional caning on account of 
Arma virumque cano [it will be observed that 
this industrious’' young joke has spread to the 
colonies], &c. But about* three months ago a 
change came ovdr the spk-iUVf <Jur* dream; our 
head-master’s face assumed tf wpst anxious look, 
he took to s’viking his hcad^cfclefuEy whenever^ 
he came acrossmny * thick!? fjid looked at and 1 " 
handled the cane most significantly. We"could 
not make out thtfffllport of thele signs till Jones' 
.(who has to read the paper to his.father every 
night till he is hoarse), a fellow iir’tbfi fourth 
form, told us that the commissioners had decided 
on a new system oalled ‘Payment by Results,’ by r 
which masters would have no fixed screw, but 
would get 6s. Sd. for everyth™? perfect in read-' 
ing, Gs. 8d. for every boy perfect in writing, and 
6s. 8d. for every boy perfect iff arithmetic, Ghat 
is to say, a pound for a perfect boy. Jones also 
added that he had seen letters in the paper say¬ 
ing that a master, in order to kpep himself alfte, 
must lick , like waking to bring his boys up to 


the mark. This created an awful sensation 
among us, the non-perfect boys, and our con¬ 
sternation was still further increased when we 
heard that the master had a private list some¬ 
thing in this style: ** 


Worth to mo. 
s. d. 

Jones . 13 4 

Smith. 7 6 

Brown. 11 4 


Must be licked up. 
s. d. 

6 8 
12 6 
8 8 


‘‘Oh, Mr. Punch, write against thi£ and save 
us from this woe, for ray heart bleeds at the 
thought of what some fellows t ' , ->ust suffer! There 
is Ered Phillips, he is 6s. 6d. at^-^ent—8s. for 
reading, and 2s. 6d. for writing. He may be 
licked up to 13s. 4d., but I anTblowcd if he will 
ever get beyond that, seeing that he does not 
and never wi)l know anything about arithmetic,” 
&c. ftc. 

Our coloniaL contemporary appears fond of 
verse: here is a fair specimen of his powers in 
that lino. A member of the Legislative Assembly, 
named Macadam, who seems to be an universal 
genius and a pluralist in office, was announced 
as intending to leave Melbourne for Europe. 
The poetical valediction which he receives, is 
from a well’know model: 

Wanted some gentlemen fitted to fill 
The posts of Macadam with competent skill, - 
In physics and filters and driving the quill; 
Legislating, debating, and drafting a bill; 

Ethical lectures—rnd aught else they will— 

For the posts of Macadam were increasing still— 
They were increasing still. 

He was sniffer of scents to our own corporation, 
Detecting strange matters by analvsation; 

He was chemical lecturer to Alma Mater, 

And the Royal Society’s special curator. 

He discoursed to small boys on all sorts of knowledge, 
At t&e Eastern High School, which is called the 
Scotch College; 

He was reckoned a don at deodorisation, 

And he managed the whole of the last exploration. 
He was Member of Parliament, up to his trade, 

And Sat upon all the committees they made. 

In the courts os a witness he has not been lacking, , 
He would analy '3 aught, frem Glenlivat to black¬ 
ing. 

Digested bullocks’ lungs were his own special forte,— 
Or pleuro-pneumonia as it’s called for short. 

He was great upon .poison and great upon oil, ( 

And in fact, all admitted, a monster otkoil. 

As M.D. to bis physics he’d stick like a.Turk, 

And as M.L.A. cm-ul-a-ted tho work. 

Bijt'how he is going away if is said, 

And a few dozen persons are wanted instead. 

Wanted some gentlemen tiffed to fill • 

Tho pests of Macadam with competent ikill, 

Pn^Jo lecture, another It* represent still . 

The Upatlsmaind votes,—the rest well or ill, 

„To analyse, botonise, deodfp.se, phil¬ 
osophise, theorise, exercisev’till . 

The posts of MaC. Iam they properly fill— 

• <*■ o They properly fill. 

'*001 contemppritry -does not ‘hfldict himself * 
touch to commertiaTdopics; but here is a hifr* 
under the he^Aof ** Shipping Intelligence.” 
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“Pom Albert, Giprs’ Land. 

“ March 1st. —S&iled.—Brig Kopperbotham, 
[with a hundred fat bullocks, a quantity of empty 
°«sks, and a sausage-machine of considerable 
power.. 

‘VPokt Ciialmtjs, Dunedin. 

“ April lit.— Arrived.—Brig Kopperbotham, 
after a protracted passage, consequent on con¬ 
tinual calms. 

“The cargo consists of one hundred and fifty 
tierces of prime navy beef, ten tons of real 
German sausages, and a second-hand sausage- 
macliine'in good preservation.” 

It is in social topi® that our antipodean jester 
principally shine I The’forms of salir^are much 
the «snme »-•> those employed by our Engh'sh 
Charivari; ,Uut there is a strong colonial 
flavour which Reserves their originality. We 
find fine-lady«ism, servant-gal-ism, swell-ism, 
and all the other ’isms familiar io dse at home, 
duly represented, but heightened in colours as 
befits a young and vigorous state of society, 
and accompanied by other elements peculiar to 

\ it. Lord Dundreary has, of course, claims 

on colonial attention, and, as may be sup¬ 
posed, he is made to pay a visit to Melbourne in 
search of his brother “Tham.” His arrival at 
the principal hotel is graphically described, as 
wolf as the fears which he expresses to his *alct 
of being speared by any of the barbarous abori¬ 
ginals, his lordship having always had a horror 
of anything black—especially the red Indians. 
He has not quite got over the associations of the 
voyage, and asks if there arc»my Quakers ahead' 
before he resolves to venture ferth in quest of 
his brother. He is astonished to find such a 
thing as sherry in a place like Australia, but is 
glad to take a glass of Amontillado before 
dinner. He is very great with his nautical 
knowledge, and taliCP about the sailors letting 
go the binnacle in % high wind, and the captain 
asking how’s her head,” under the impjession 
that some lady is unwell. He asks tlie*people at 
the hotel what colour the governor is, and whe¬ 
ther he wears an opossunurug over his shqglders, 
i carries a spear, and puts clay in his hair; and he 
"is pleasantly surprise^ at finding JlJht the governor 
is white, wears coats and trousers, and is not in 
the habit of making his dinner off convicts, kan¬ 
garoos, and quartz reefs. Under the circum¬ 
stances, he thinks he will calk upon him, and l^s 
his pistols prepared, in order that he may traverse' 
the streets in safety. In the next number he meets 
Sam, whose name turns out to be Frederick, and is! 
characteristically astonished to find that he Utocs 
at a station which is situated in a bush—whether 
a gooseberry, a raspberry, or a currant b®sh, he 
cannot undertake to saj** He objects to Sam’f 
brown hands,, but consents <6 shtke one ofjphem, 
and, learning from ttftk owner a little about tip* 
country, is delighted <o find thatthe natives are 
not carnivals who eat one another, nc^ cornelians 
who feed upon nothing but.air. The pair ( then 
sally forth, lti£-lordship expressing his'opmlhn 
-*that it is a pify'Melbour’.;-i"i» not laid out lik# 


London, so that a fellow can find his way about, 
and adding that the person who built it made a 
mistake in putting it so much in the sun. The 
last we hear of his lordship, is, that he takes 
more wine than is good for him at dinner, and 
gets into a condition which, it appears, is known 
in the locality as " truly rural;” and that not¬ 
withstanding the dissuasions .of Sam—who is 
represented*as thoroughly brisk and coloniplised 
—lie delivers a lecture upon things in general at 
tlfc public library, which discourse we wtn\not, 
inflict upon our readers. TJ>e Dundreary jofcS; 
it Jnay die ran^-ked, appeared quite fresh and , 
healthy at the antipodes, and aeemed likely to 
have a lpng run* - . * 

i ' Swells in general age fertile food .for qjp/ 
contemporary. The most superb among*them 
appear to have a particulSr contempt for the j 
unfortunate gowerpor. Several “ social cuts” 
illustrate this prejudice. Ia one of these we are j 
introduced to a new arrml of decidedly plebeian 
aspect, and in the “ truly airal” condition already ! 
referred to. He is leaning helplessly against a ! 
wall, and appends to a gentleman of aggravated 1 
military appearance who is passing by. The fol¬ 
lowing dialogue ensues: 

“ New Arrival {with introductions to the go¬ 
vernor).— I say, old f’ler, can you (hie) tell me ; 
where «5’renry Darkly lives ? 

“Melbourne Club Swell.— I suppos%n*uy 
man, you allude to the present guvnah. I don’t ' 
know lijn.” 1 

« The dl-der of swell who is too proud to attend to j 

dhtics for which he is not too proud to be paid, ! 

appears to be represented at Melbourne as at j 

most other places. In one of the caricatures he j 

is found making an excuse for his late arrival at : 

office, which would not be quite available at , 

home. His irate superior remonstrates with j 

him in strong terms. In reply, he says: “ Ate j 

some poisonous fish last night, sir; very ill, sir; j 

did not eupcct to come at all this morning, 1 

sir.” it • ’ 

It seems thatfrthcre has been ^panic at Mel- j 

bourne on the Subject of poisonous fish. The \ 

particulaisejcsse is, doubtless, adapted only to j 

the locality; but wc have our*f tisonous fish in : 

this country in rfdny.shapcs. It was remarked 
last year tbd% jotting interfered very much I 
with office hougk \4id tjjat the victims could be 
recoveredqplyErajpiousdraughtRjfsoda-water. *i. 

The new comcu in*the colony^*br “new chum” 
as k(J is called-'is a favourite mark for satire. 

As a general ruiy, Jie is tHte«»crse«f welcome, j 

In the first plaw, it is *urfflerstood that fcp j 

comes to slftre tfce local, loaves and fishes, and 
leave tne less to be divided among .the old 
residents; in the next place^it is assumed that 
lie is fully prepared to “give himself airs” 
as a fresh exportation, and to treat the colonists * 
and all that belongs to them with utter con¬ 
tempt. Accordingly they resent him very severely, 
and “ don’t care who knows it.” They object to 
bis whiskers? they think his voice affected; his 
cdht and trousers they regard as personal affronts. 
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| Not that the colonists—in the towns at any rate 
| —are otherwise than alatjning dandies them- 
i selves, as the caricatures sufficiently testify, but 
the new comer is naturally a few months ahead 
of them; and this it is not easy to forgive. 
The ladies especially, it appears from all accounts, 
indulge in a degree of luxury in matters of milli¬ 
nery, which out-Parises Paris, and throws even 
New York into the shade. .Only the other day 
a wriner whs stayed some time among them, told 
us (oil a thirty guinea bonnet being seen a£ a 
pib-nic. The LucyHocquets of London or Paris 
would be puzzled to produce a hpad-drese costing 
this amount ofcinoney, unless they trimmed it 
*> with sovereigns pr Napoleons. Bet it is 
Vfaue that a new comeivhas a vsry difficult part 
to play. The slightest assumption will crush 
him in colonial society. There is an instance 
known, indeed, of a gentleman ,-ond lady who 
went out under mout favourable auspices ; with 
a very fair amount of Capital and the very best 
introductions. But they managed to make them¬ 
selves unpopular on board ship by not associat¬ 
ing with the other passengers. Their reputation 
landed with them; their introductions went for 
nothing; and their money would not last for ever; 
a few months afterwards, the gentleman who 
had planted himself upon liis social position was 
found selling lucifer matches in the streets! On 
thoicther hand, there seems to be no doubt that 
a “ new chum” who, in popular phraseology, “ has 
no nonsense about him,” and takes kinc’ly to his 
position, very soon finds friends, and by the time,, 
he becomes an “old chum,” lias become a pro¬ 
sperous member of the community. 

Children, as a general rule, exhibit a wonder¬ 
ful degree of precocity in Australia, and “ the 
rising generation” furnishes a fertile theme for 
the local satirist. 

Another favourite subject for outs is more 
peculiarly colonial. “ Native pride” becomes a 
fruitful theme for satire. s The aborigines, al¬ 
though they occasionally consent to be cftilised 
and to takihset ice, are very senfltive concerning 
their dignity* and omit no opportunity of assert¬ 
ing their claims as the first lortla-of the soil. 
One of the inspirations of this weakness repre¬ 
sents a hideous-looking ivdiyi, clad in tattered 
European clothing, and witti-Wshoes on his 
feet, but carrying himself witlij.Jaunty air, and 
■ smoking a ^lay pipe with (tfrAat cumplftceney. 
An English sew ant-girl, startling before thg 
door of a house, is offering bin? a pair of boots, 
of the dcscriptiowuMhied aftc? Marshal Blucher. 
The' ‘ noble savage,’^however 1 ,' rejects them with 
disdain. » < • 

“Nah, me want, Wellingtons. If me wear 
Bluchers folk take>me for new chum.” 

In another out, a country storekeeper ad- 
| dresses a native waggon-drivenAvko seems more 
occupied with his own impo^Ance than in attend¬ 
ing to his oien: ' ’ a 

“Counts* Stoeeman.— Here, Johnny, take 
j box along a station—savey?” 

| [It appears, by the way, to be the custom for 


all Britons to speak to aborigines after the 
ingenious manner in which nurses speak to 
babies.] ‘ J 

“ Coloueed Pautt (irately).— Savey! Go 
blazes, savey—take me for Chinaman P” • 

The proceedings of the Acclimatisation Society 
fonn a standing joke with our colonial contem¬ 
porary. But in the comedy extracted from this 
subjeot we fail to see quite so much brilliancy as 
is occasionally bestowed upon others; and the 
bits are generally too esoteric to bear reproduc¬ 
tion. 

It may be supposed that the heathen mythology 
is not very familiar to tjie lower class of settlers 
in Australia. It is not surprLjgg, therefore, to 
hear of a stable-boy (aged abou-.. thirty) dis¬ 
coursing in this manner to a "friend at the 
sculpture - gallery of the Melbourne Public 
Library: t 

“ STATft-E-BCY.—They don’t give ye the weights 
and colours, but they gives ye theirnames. That’s 
W enus (pointing to a copy of the Venus of Canova ], 
named artcr a very plain mare as belonged to Sir 
Joseph;'she was the dam of Haffrodighty. 
Yonder’s Aristides, named arter a wichious boss 
as belonged to Lord Eglinton; and there’s 
Hercules, named arter Sir Hercules, who weren’t 
no great performer liissclf, but he got good 
stock.” 

The same misapprehension may, however, exist 
among the same classes in England; for a pro¬ 
fessional knowledge of horses somclxow seems 
to preclude the remotest knowledge of every¬ 
thing else.. The ^sporting world” is the most 
isolated of all the other “worlds” into which 
society is divided; and we have heard of one of 
its most enthusiastic members who makes it a 
rule to name his children after the respective 
winners of the Derby in the years when they arc 
born. As the family run W bn girls, the effect is 
slightly whimsical; and the young ladies as they 
grow p will not, perhaps, be greatly ch-rmcd to 
find themselves called Wfcst Australian, Ca- 
ractacus, and Macaroni;—the latter, by the way, 
having! had a narrow‘ escape of Lord Clifden. 
And as they will have no chance of changing 
their Christian names upon au interesting oc¬ 
casion, the infliction must be doubly distress¬ 
ing. 

Public men in Australia appear sometimes, in 
tli;: language of schoolmistresses, +o “forget 
themselves,” and to provoke that withering 
popular sarcasm, “ Do you call yourself a gentle- 
■num?” We gather from* some verses in the 
Melbourne Punch that two barristers, who were 
engaged on different sidef in a police case, re¬ 
cently‘Bame to word$ e and to something more 
too;-in a rather, re rpariable manner. Barrister 
numhk.r one, it seems, described the prisoner, 
n'ko was the bone of coSfcntiou betweengtkem, 
as having been intoxicated on the occasion 
which gav rise fo the proceedings. Barrister 
number two denied the assertion; upon which , 
Barrister number qae expressed Ip/opinion that 
Barrister number i.wd'jras not himself in a stat^ 
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to be able to tell the difference between the two 
conditions. To this retorted Barrister number 
tiko, that if he did occasionally “take a drop,” 
'• he did not go rolling about from its effects, as 
some other people did. Thereupon Barrister 
number two alked if the insinuation were directed 
at him; to which Barrister number one replied 
that, of course it was. Barrister number two 
then declared that Barrister number one was a 
liar; and Barrister number two, repelling the 
! assertion with his fist, Barrister number one 
threw Ilia Jjat at his learned friend. It missed* 
him, however, and there the matter seems to have 
ended—at any rate, as Ian as the proceedings in 
court were concejjj.ed. •, 

All fhis sofe’qls disgraceful; but we are in¬ 
clined to take -a mpre charitable view of it, and 
to consider it only colonial. So far from the 
majority of men changing their nature with their 
sky when they cross the ocean, out experience 
points directly to the belief that they only irf- 
tensify that nature, and render it more pecu¬ 
liarly and entirely their own. In Australia 
Srn word colonial is continually used by the 
rougher class of settlers to express force and 
convey emphasis. If a digger wants to be par¬ 
ticularly positive in an assertion, he says, “I’ll 
take my colonial oath of it.” His friend who 
has imbibed too freely, he will describe as “ in a 
colonial state of beef.” As an expression of en- 
I doarment, he will call the same friend “ a good 
j old colonial fellow,” and it is by no means cer- 
! tain that “ yours colonially” will not be his form 
I of concluding a letter, if he happen to be able to 
! write one. 

Here is a specimen of the domestic style of 
joke: 

“advice to young ladies about to maeey. 

“ Do. But if your liushand that is to be, is 
given to gambling, let it be a condition pffcce- 
dent to the marriage that he shall give it up; 
and when you put the announcement "of your 
nuptials in the paper, add, for the information 
of your bachelor acquaintance, the significant 

j I words, ‘ No cards.’ The late Miss i -adopted 

this ingenious course <many week* ago, and the 
' happy bridegroom so far has not suggested even 
whist.” 

A very good illustration of the social status of 
some of the J^cal senators is afflbrded by a sketch 
of a scene at a railway station. A gentleman 
(more or less) is standing on the platform, 
and talking through tlfe window to a lady (moje 
or less) who is serffed in a second-class car¬ 
riage. 

“ Where y*the good man ’his morning ?* asks 
the outsider. » 

To which the insidcycplies: 

“ Oh, you know he’s ^member of parliament ,* 1 
and has a free pass; soTic trav^^first class.” 

The members of. parliament, unde;* a reeen** 
.administration, .were allowed—that is to jaw 
they allowed thpmselves, by.au/act passed for 
f ide purpose—the annual stipencTof three hundred' 1 


pounds. But the arrangement was abandoned, 
as it was found that tj)e position of a legislator 
became a great deal more attractive than was 
consistent with political purity, to say nothing 
of the public welfare, and that the persona whom 
it principally attracted were exactly the very j 
worst men who could be found for the work. 

Everybody who has experienced it describes up 
country life a%the dreariest of dreary inflictions: 
fully justifying the policy of those who.prefe/the 
birdln the hand to the two which may postityy 
be awaiting them in “ the Bush.” If the state oP"' 
society b» aqgthijjg like that pictured in our 
contemporary, it deserves all that its worst 
enemies cqp say ora. -Three ipen in beards and 
b*ots, aqtl garments something more tliqp out*., I 
landish, smoking their pipes reund a fifeflh a 

rude hut, and they hold the following political 
discussion. V • • » v 

“ First Pastobal Party [after half an. hour's 
silent smoking). —Well, they may say what they 
like in the Eastern Market, but when we are 
wanted we’re all there. 

“ Second ditto ditto. —Wc are so, my word! 

“Third ditto ditto.—N o fear.” 

C Another half hour’s silence ensues.) 

At Melbourne, to judge from the accounts 
of travellers, and more especially from the indica¬ 
tions afforded by the local satirist, we should 
suppose the state of society to be decidedly me«e 
vivacious than most society in Europe. Punch— 
which we tnay here observe is generally written 
lyiUi gooa taste—makes more free with some sub¬ 
jects than is usual in thiscountry. yhus, we gather 
from its pages that one of the members of the 
government is about to appear in a divorce case/in 
which he figures as a co-respondent. In England 
such an occurrence would be treated with a 
certain degree of gravity—if treated of at all— 
even in a comic periodical. But the Melbourne 
Punch makes merry on the subject, and gets as 
much fan oit qf it aj possible, not one of the 
several*4quibs at the gentleman’s expanse blazing 
up into anything like severity ^Jfhat this 
kind of levity represents the genortil tone of 
society we do*idt suppose; but the inference is 
that there is a class of.readcite'iG whom it is 
acceptable. The staial as well as the political 
life of the coton^ k^a-*»ot been fainted by most 
travellers in vci;\» flittering colours ; and the 
somewhat uufavoik’Ale impression jroduced by 
ft>pir pictures in tflis country is,^Pe believe, not 
quite- X fair one. 1 ' The latest work concerning 
Australia, by an\ evidently ”Ssjiseieatious and 
candid writer, distinctly cHar|es several tra* 
volleys WjthTiavirg formsd hasty and careless 
conclusions, and with having generalised too. 
much from individual characteristics. And the 
author of Three Years at Melbourne is herself so 
Scrupulous in avoittog anything like startling sen¬ 
sation-writing, thata'sdias a high claim to be ac¬ 
cepted as an authority. It is obvious that the 
value of a traveller’s verdict depends'entirely on 
the opportunities for collecting evidence which 
sucH traveller has enjoyed. We complain Of 
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Frenchmen coming to London without introduc- 
tions, and with no chance of getting the smallest 
glimpse of society, and of their writing accounts 
of England and the English, from observations 
made at a foreign hotel in Lcicestcr-square, and 
a little experience of the streets. Under these 
restrictions it would be impossible to give an idea 
of Prance and the French: though life in Paris is 
a far more out-of-door life.than Jjfe in London. 
In Vi place like Melbourne, the difficulty is 
greater than in cither London or Paris; aiuf that 
■■"-Australia has suffered considerably from the su¬ 
perficial observafions of the British hpoknfakcr, 
is loudly assented by local writers. 

In a place where adventufors, swindlers, and 
all kinds of persons Ajjjio have^left their country 
"Ton .'heir country’s good, arc arriving* by every 
ship, any person Who aspires to reasonable re¬ 
spectability must be constantly ,ojj lii§feuard; the 
consequence is that Australian society is virtually 
closed against all new arrivals not bringing very 
good introductions; ,pnd even when they do bring 
the best introductions they arc not always received 
with open arms, for reasons already referred to. 
The fact we believe to be that in Melbourne there 
may be found as well bred and as highly cultured 
persons as' anywhere else in Europe; but that 
these are not necessarily included among the 
richest, or among those holding the highest offices 
ijl.jthe place. Li strictly private circles, inter¬ 
course is as refined and as well regulated as at 
home; but on more or less public occasions, and 
in any large assembly, the company is wliht masters 
of the ceremonies call “mixed.” ' ’ 

With regard to the execution of the work 
which has formed the theme of this paper, we 
have already expressed a favourable opinion. It 
is true that much of its jocularity is so severely 
local as to be lost upon us; but considering the 
merit of what we can understand, wc are quite 
contented to take omne ignotum pro magnifico, 
and to consider the rest a great deals better. 

- r -— B —-«- 

'Ky6‘RUSSIAN V$LAGES. 

I am about io describe two ttrsSian villages 
that I knowfSHhe Small and the Black. One 
shows Russia at its best*; the other shows the 
ordinary state oPthings bskyg’-tfie Surface-polish 
of the capital. « 

The Small village was yinhke any .Russian 
country vilkigO I had cvcrfiscen. The pro¬ 
prietor of the place, either wisely or bj good 
luck, had pkcedSw&eVhole(management in thd- 
antis of a man of tilts right stamp; not one of the 
engineering comets who pas^ ove^ihe Rupian 
scientific horizon, dazzling the native vision with 
schemes promising fabulous pcr-centagc; not ap 
avaricious and tyrannical Niemitz; not a crafty 
pilfering Russ; but a plain practical man, who. 
could understand that his and his employer’s 

interests were best consulted by tbe material 
improvement of the people under his control. 
He had been reared on a smallefarm in Ayr¬ 
shire, and knew all the practical shifts and ex¬ 


pedients necessaiy in dealing with poor people 
and poor land; he possessed that indomitable 
energy and perseverance which has made mapy 
of the once heathery hills and boggy plains "of ■ 
Scotland the most fruitful farming land in 
the world. Catherine, Paul, Alexander, Ni-. 
cholas, have all employed Scotchmen in their 
navies, armies, and manufactories; and these men 
and their descendants are to be found naturalised 
and prosperous in many parts of Russia. 

On the estate of the Small village, I 
Jound a beetroot-sugar mill, a large saw mill, 
corn mills, a vodki distillery, excellent stables, 
cowhouses, dairy, storf-rooms, conservatory, 
garden, hothouses, all kept in the utmost 
order.,* The people, who -iapked clepn and 
cheerful, had been cleared qf 'iho sheepish 
sullen cringing air of serfdom, and they looked 
me in the face. In addition to his farming 
operations, this good manager fiad established a 
small ioundfy and mechanics’ shop, where both 
Aon and brass goods were cast and manufac¬ 
tured. In the mechanics’ shop, I saw about 
thirty men and boys busy at work, with files, 
hammers, and chisels of English manufacture," 
There were, a blacksmith’s shop "with fit/; 
forges, a joiner’s shop, a painter’s shop, and a 
largo department for the making of carls, 
sledges, and all kinds of wheels. It nyiy be 
wtoth notice, that the rims of Russian wheels 
arc made in one piece, aud not in sections, 
as in England. Birch-trees of the proper size 
are out down and trimmed to the iength and 
thickness required, are boiled for from four-and- 
twenty to forty lipurs in a large caldron of water, 
and are then bent, fastened, and laid up for a 
year or two to season. Naves and spokes are 
afterwards put in by a rude contrivance, and 
the one joint is made very secure with iron 
plates ana bolts. A wheel made in this way, 
and shod with half ord{ rcc-quarter inch iron, 
will last an immense time on the high road. On 
thc r soft unmacadamised' roads in the iu- 
terioP, ,no iron is necessary. The 1 'bearings 
of these wheels are so broad, that it is 
almost impossible to overturn the carts and 
carriages set on tliem. Thousands of such 
wheels were jnadc in the Small village, and sen f f 
every year too the various markets. Besides 
thesp, I saw ploughs, harrows, and port¬ 
able thrashing machines, in course of manu¬ 
facture ; while I was looking over the estate 
Several persons from considerable distances ar¬ 
rived with articles for repair, and orders for new 
goods. 

The wooden onc-storidd lints of the people 
w?re cfean, well built, welo.,thatched, and liad 
glass wifidows. Separ£>,e places were pro- 
vi^.edfifor cows, jjorscs, pigs, atid poultry; 
•adjruning each but %us a strip of landj com¬ 
posing tie garilen Had farm of its occupant; a 
..post with a printed board at the top, facing the 
main road, set forth the'name of the possessor 
of each qllotrJfeiit. Although the snow on the 
ground made it impossible to see the state of 
estivation, it was evjdent fronr*tiie abundance* 
t jn the little baAis,‘ae4 yards, afld from the gfe 
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neral appearance of the peasants, that their old wonders outside, and we have not been idle in- 
slovenly lazy habits were giving place to industry side. All things are changed, and oh, how much 
and self-respect. On inquiry, I found that on this better it is! Formerly, when the people were 
. estate, serfdom had been abolished for sonic my own, I was obliged to have seventeen or 
vears, and that the work was all done by free eighteen servants of one kind an^ another in 
Russian labourers. The Lady Obrassoff had the house, to wait on us four ladies, and then 
freed her sens, and by a judicious system of we were not half served. Now,, we have only 
encouragement and assistance was gradually five hired servants, all free, besides the gardener 
making men of them. and coachman; and from these we get better , 

“ It is true,” said the steward, “ we pay more attendance. We anfquictcr, there is less waste 
. for labour now, and we have to give them and stealing, and the cost is not one-lfalf. Tjhc 
pasture-land and wood at a mere nominal price., effort was at first hard work, for, sometimes whd^. > 
But we get more work for onr money, and we wjre teaching them to be free—poor things— 
by-and-by the small fay ms let out will become they aid n8t ka»w frhat it meant. But we perse- 
more valuable, and pay higher rent, although vered, and now I gun very happy? It will be a 
madame’s incomppirom her land has btpn lor long time, iiowever, before I £st the idea o^t of 
a timeioducedrcpnsiderably. The profils of her my old head tha# these independent creatures"* 1 
works, too, are already so much increased, that, are my clfflSren. Lucy” (the 


the people, and find good work for the surplus could get them to come ;• now, they have too 
population. At first, I was much put to it many. The young ladies aWo visit the sick and 
for workers in the mills and shops; many of the aged; and Lucy has lately taken to remon- 
*lie people having hoard of high wages in strating with the few lazy and drunken fellows 
1 r uscow and St. Petersburg, rushed there, but in the village. About a year ago, she gave 
most of them have since returned, bringing me a little book of Scripture tales, of which I 
report home that in the great towns work is am extremely fond ; it is in English. Well, we 
scarce and living high, ana that, on the whole, three Russians soon translated it, into Russ, in- 
they find themselves better off in "the Small tending (p got it printed for circulation among 
village. I expect that as soon as the seifs the peasants and their children. But you &pp, 
are free to go where they choose, great bodies at my last confession I had to tell the priest 
of them wili rush to the capital and large towns, what I ai^d my girls had done. He saw the 
expecting high wages. This will glut the labour- mmiuscrip*, aucl prohibited the,publication.” 
market iu places already fully stocked, and they ,f, »And will you not publish it ?” 
will return to their native places. For a time “ Oil no ; it would be wrong. 9 I dare not. 
they may cause great loss and annoyance to It is as much as 1 can do, to get the school 
those who possess laud and works in the interior, carried on. But come here into this corner; I 


but a few years foil remedy the evil.' 


want to tell you about Lucy. That young lady 


In the winter of 1862, many serfs, who had has a strong determined character, and must 
bccu spontaneously freqs^by their barons, rushed have been trained in good principles. During 
to Moscow. When I was in Moscow last, the the first three months she was in my family, she 
city swarmed with masses of starving peasantry effected a gtfeat chauge in it. You know how 
seeking work and finding none; on .a -'late abjectly the peasants behave when they ask a 
country journey I saw thousands crawling back favour at receive one ?” -) 

to their villages and begging their way. “ Yes; they cro^ themselves, b(Mf daton their 

Visiting madame at the great house, I found heads level with their heels, kiss ijour feet, 
,an English governess at home witjg her there, grovel on tHe«v<?ry ground, and kiss the earth 
in the heart of Russia. It is a general prac- you walk on.” . *** “* 

1 tice among the better classes in Russia to edu- “ So it is, aqd wa ate so much accustomed 
cate their children, especially girls, at hofne. to it that this SSnsii&p seems Natural, They 
Placed un^cr the charge of a chief governess, will do it^to our cjjildrtkn when occasion requires, 
a young Russian lady is often attended by a crawling, anA grokeiliug before t b 3 Bi. Poor 
retinue of tutors, comprising a Gcrman.a French-' y%ijng tilings, whau can they imagine but that 
man, an Italian, ana an Englishman, besides the ahjfct souls afe dogs and pigs compared 
Russian dancing, drawing, and music masters. \Wtii themselves? \Ihave seciiiwe little fellow, 

I knew'a case in whi/A a young lady’s education not disposed to glint a rctju&t to a grd&t, 
cost her guardians two p*ands a day, for teachers’ sprawling-.marf, joiij to his-idenial a kick in the 
and governesses’ fees alone. $.11 must be mgiv^ face. WelPf One day after Lucy had been a short 
of the country whose langwgc they profess to tipie here, two male peasants cajne in and began 
teach, and must come, or profess to conic, fiSm their prostrations before the yonng girls ; they 
their capital. Scotch «nx Irish men or women pad a petition t*. make to me, and wished 
are tabooed either as governesses, teachers, or for their iutercessfd®> Sanya, although she is 
companions. ‘ ■ a good girl, took it quite in order, as part of 

Having complimented magpie on The im-'flier natural birthright. Not so Lu«y; I was 
proving conditips of her estate, • * j in the next room, and heard ho say, ‘Get up, 

J‘ Ab, yes,” she said; “ ihyacfteAard has done men »and stand on vour feet like human beings; 
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I ■will not hear a word while you lie on the floor ;* 
and looking through the curtains I saw her 
with her fingers m both ears. Sanya said, 

• Lucy dear, let them go on, they are only mou- 
shicks.’ ‘ fjhey are men,’ said Lucy; and turn¬ 
ing to them, she said, ‘Now listen and remem¬ 
ber what I tell you; never go on your knees, 
and kiss the ground to me again. 1 won’t have 
it; you must kneel to God only. Stand up and 
maV^e your request in a respectful manner, then 
I tv)U he’ar you, and help you if I can.’ ,,The 
jKoushicka did not understand her; they stared 
in blank astonishment; they heard her fords 
of rebuke, but supposed that,thar had not been 
abject enough, and again cast themselves down 
at full length. , Lucy ran‘into ms arms and 
Aurst, into tears. My Sanya- could pot forva 
lodg time understand it, but 1 hope*? did; and 
the end is, that ‘this abominable practice has 
been peremptorily abolished in ny fenily.” 

Now, let me describe my visit to the 431ack 
village, or, as the Russians call it, “Chumoi 
Dcravonie.” , 

We (for I was not alone) arrived about ten 
o’clock, in fine time and humour for breakfast, 
but saw very few evidences of life as we passed 
down the road between the straggling poverty- 
stricken shapeless hovels of mud and wood. On 
approaching the baronial residence and farm 
offices, we found a small crowd of some twenty 
nepsant men and women assembled at one of the 
barn-doors, where a middle-aged lady was gesti¬ 
culating with direful energy to the^ assembled 
peasants. The lady was dressed in a fur wrapper, 
had tied her head up in a comfortable worlJ6.n 
shawl, had put her hands in good warm fur gloves, 
and wore on her feet a pair of long velvet boots 
lined with rabbit-skin. The peasants seemed 
as if they had just risen from consuming fever. 
They were lean and wan and haggard, with their 
hair matted, their poor clothing tattered, and 
their faces fixed in sullen discontent. The lady, 
busy among her "souls,” did n^t appear to 
notice OB' - approach. She was ill too great a 
passion tdf'ttend to anything but the Outpour¬ 
ing of Msr witlth. JL < 

. ** DogsY sons and daughters of dogs! Is this 
the service you pay your Haren‘? Pigs and 
swine! Is filial a time, to come to your work? 
Rats and vermin! Yo\e shbuld have been here 
at four o’clock; and no*r.i«*rs«£en. Defilement 
of mothers 1 I will lia/j^ery one i of. you 
whipped. t And you, staaSsf, wfw ought to be 
an example,'ike the worst-oh the whole paclf Ilf 
thieves. You came here Sit this hota with 
seventeen souis^w'nen you /ought to have hail 
, fatty here at ftfur*o’clock to thrash and put that 
rye away. Devils yeu all qre! If my brother 
were well, he would punish you likt sons and 
daughters of dogs, that you are!” 1 , . 

The did atarost, quite unconcerned under all 
this abuse, merely slirugged^bis shoulders untjj, 
they reached his ears, anckVild out bis two hands 


have achieved the universal deprecatory careless 
shrug of Russia. 

“What’s to be done, baroness?” he asked. 
“I have been fighting the pigs all the morning 
to get them to come, but, the deuce take it,' 
they say they are all unwell, and cannot work. 
See! These are all I could get, add I had to pull 
them off their beds to bring them here, and, 
deuce take me, they are not worth bringing! 
But what’s to be done, baroness? It’s Goa’s 
doing.” 

“ Go into the bam and work, you whelps,” 
said my lady. “ Starost, drive thqpi in, you 
old fool. Be quick, pig.” And here she gave 
the old fellow a side tjloCv w ith her gloved hand 
which,.made him stagger b?.ric. But, recover¬ 
ing himself, he pretended to OKj-e furious as¬ 
sault on the poor invalids, cuffing, kicking, and 
pushing them to the door of' the barn, through 
which they huddled and disappeared. 

“ Now then, you old fool,” said the lady, “go 
and bring the others.” 

“ And who will watch these, baroness ?” 

“ I will. Be off, thief.” 

“ I’ll try, baroness. But they won’t come.’’ 

“ Begone, devil, and obey my orders.” Aga/i 
she essayed* .0 strike the man, but he started on 
in quick time to the village. 

The language used towards these poor people 
did uot astonish me. It is the usual style to¬ 
wards serfs. But it is not often that a lady is 
the speaker. I had been told of this baroness 
that she was a Tartar, and a Tartar sj)C assuredly 
was. Observing us as the old starost left, she 
came hurriedly over to us^ “Ah, bless me, is 
it you, my dearsT Porgive’me, you young ladies, 
I did not see you sooner. You arc welcome,, 
my darlings. How is your mother ? Sanya, 
who is this you bring with you*?” (I am intro¬ 
duced, and touch the Tartar’s glove.) “ Yon 
see what awful work vjp have with these serfs, 
sir ? They think that sWe their freedom has 
befo so much talked of/ they are not to work 
any* more. They arc perfectly unmanageable. 
My brother’s illness has forced me to take them 
in hand, and I’ll let them know I am not to be 
played with. Now* go to the house, dears, and 
take off your things. I will be with you aS| 
soon as I see/he^e peasqpts at work.” And 6ff 
she went into the barn. 

The house was large and dilapidated. When 
we drove into the front yard we found all 
■silent and emptja No one came to'take cjiarge 
of our horses, or usher us in.*' Our coach¬ 
man could not leave his horses, one of them 
being rather restive: so, after halloaing for some 
time, I was. obliged to. enter unannounced. 
Just inside the door,- «nd coiled up in a cor¬ 
ner ,]ike a huge boa-constrictofc, lay what I 
suspected was th#^tsrter sound asleep., I gave 
hull a .shake) but this had no effect. I then 
kicked his legs, but hr only groaned. Seeing 
a jug of water on a little table in the passage, I 


from his sides with eaeS'fiqger aa fir separate | poured it offJKm. He started up half awake 
from its neighbour aa possible. If any one wilfi and made a fierce bntt at. me with Ins head, 
put himself this postghS; and stare fixedly LFortunately he missed_me, and, came “ own „°^ 
before him until his eyes are glassy, h% wij^l the floor, head-Set. .. 


This had* only the effect 
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of so far rousing him that, when re looked up 
through his long tangled hair and saw a baron 1 
•standing ovA him Inquiring for some one to 
take the horses in hand, he jumped up and dived 
in at a side-door, bawling, “ Gregory! Visitors!” 
Following close at his heels I found him tearing 
•at the bcawi of another fellow, who was sleeping 
on a wooden bench. Gregory being awakened 
and informed of what was wanted, dived into a 
passage, shouting, “Evan! Visitors 1” Finding 
that 1 had not j4t got at the right man, 1 again 
followed, and, crossing a back court, entered jp 
outhouse filled with straw. Here,! found Gregory- 
pulling Evan by the legs out of his comfortable 
bed ot straw. As soni* as he became sensible 
that visitors wejs? at the door with liorps, Evan 
seiz&l a long pole with an iron hook on the end 
of it. plunged it among the straw, and, after 
various failures, ultimately succeeded in fishing 
out by their grey ragged coals his two &ablc 
assistants. Thus reinforced, lie»leisifrely pro¬ 
ceeded to the front and took possession of our 
| cattle. The battering-ram was ready by this 
time to act his part of lackey, and conducted us 
! into the house. Several female heads popped 
I \tfut at various doors as wc pnssedfcn, indicating 
i *a numerous if not a select i etinu* aild our con¬ 
ductor presently opening a door at the end of a 
' passage, shouted “ Visitors!” and left us on the 
opeh threshold. Advancing a few steps, we were 
in the presence of the lord and lady of the 
“ souls,” the pigs and dogs,"vermin and devils. 

The mgstcr of the house was an invalid. On 
one side he was nearly powerless, and he had 
partly lost -his spepcli from palsy. Ilis other 
side, however, was still serviceable, and with 
his sound arm he was flourishing a crutcli at a 
red-shirted peasant who stood within reach: nor 
did it end in a flourish, for the crutch came 
down upon the moushiek’s back as I entered. 
I wondered the fcllevj did not run; but, look¬ 
ing down, I found that he was tied to • the 
great arm-chair in which his paralytic lorS was 
i cushioned. The man’s offence was, tha| ft exer- 
I cising the razor on his master’s face lie had 
! made a deep .gash. That he might be safely 
within reach of punishmdht the poor fellow was 
I always tied to the chan- while Jie dressed his 
master. . 

On a sofa lay a lady of portentous dimensions, 
enveloped in a loose robe by no means cafefully 
arranged^ Her face was hidden by a dense mass 
of.very long hair, and in liemrms she held a <yit 
of Russiatrbreed and wondrous size. On her 1 
knees on the floor was a young woman, who had 
in one hand a large co*nb, while the other grasped 1 
the looks of her lady, and she combed and 
searched and scriBcned, and picked away the 
particles of» scurf which aro apt to colleet|On 
all heads and all hair, leaner skins, ^leangr 
heads, and cleaner hair, dor not*exist»anywnere 
than among Russiansaqf this class, for tire pro., 
•cess through which miflame wasgoing is a daily 
process, in'whiqh she and all *ire Russian ladies 
take delight. Ayr the bareja. was sail making 
• wild efforts ^castigate the unfortunate•batbar, 
jnd as hfo lady»secmed ifncgf^elous of our prq* 


sence, I turned to m^r companions for counsel. 
But the young birds were flown. I was alouc j 
in that august - presence. Thinking discretion 
the best part of valour, 1-precipitately followed, 
and soon found my companions, tactile sound of 
their laughter, in another room. lucre we waited 
nearly half an hour, during which time I re¬ 
ceived the following items of information re¬ 
garding our baron, which, as he is one of a large 
classy snail he repeated. 

i le had been an official in an hospital depart- 
it, or something of that kind, at Cronstadtor 
Petersburg, for many years.. It was his duty 
to I)uy ana dispense the stores and necessaries. 
Ilis salary was Below two pouads a week, and 
this seemed to snffice-for payment of the jrent of * 
la’goodhouse, red enable him to keen, 
t.ajle, im«i entertain good company. It liqiftiven 
his daughter an expensive education, and a dowry * 
of more (Jiaarfwo thousand pounds on h#r mar¬ 
riage-day. It had educated las son, a young man 
now nearly ready to entei»the army as an Bfficer; 
and had kept him in p^ket-mAiey. It had 
bought the Black «Nfege, and made its padfytic 
owner a baron. Finally, it had keptaAaBsjvJnowed 
sister, the Tartar, for twelve year^ on tEe estate, 
as factotum, in the absence of the baron him¬ 
self. Bui age and inefficiency will make them¬ 
selves manifest even in government places, and | 


out oi wnom ne naa always tried to get the ; 
utmost fiinount of work and obrok, and from 
yhom 1)0 received with daily curses the least 
possible amount of service. 

“Ah, this horrid emancipation proposal!” said 
his sister to me, after she came in and ordered^ 
coffee. “ It is a most shocking act of injustice 
on the part of the emperor. His father was a i 
gentleman, and would never have done such t» ■ 

wicked thing. He is a - Well! We shall all i 

be gained « My brother paid twenty thousaud 
roubles this estate and the souls oil #, and* 
by what right does the emperor talp them from 
us without sujffcient compensat’ JTi We are 
already feeling Sie bitter encctj*5r ir Notone 
of these mousliicks will work for usif he can help 
it. • Even? ljst*suuuncr a great part of our wye 
crop was suffered to rqt, on thrfiiilds, because I 
could not gcMheffwtcscut it down in time. Think 
of ten souls, oatsaireivcnty, edming to the reap- 
ing-fiejd, and t^seV-en cutting only twenty-five 
sheaves agiay eihn, instead of,ope hundred, * 
jvliich they can Spsily cat if thiijr choose!” 

Ilft-e a setv jet entered the room carrying 
coffee-cups, followed bf another with bread, 
and a third with tlfc coffee-pht* Madame loBksd 
and cried . 

Wlftre is thd cream, you fool P” 

“ There is no cream, baroness.” • 

"Nobream!” screamed madame, “and six 
cows in the stahjp!” 

Off she ran to’.'^ke sure. One of the cows 
hacLgot to the cr^ani^d lapped it all up. 
wAre you boiling the eggs r” \ >■ 

“ Barones^ there are no 0gj.” 

4 ‘ No eggs, and a houseful of jpoultry !” 













